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COTJNTIES. 


OTTAWA. 

OttaWa  County  was  formed  March  6, 1840,  from  Sandusky^  Erie  and  Lucas 
oouDties.  Ottawa,  says  Bancroft,  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying  ^Uradei\"  It 
was  applied  to  a  tribe  whose  last  home  in  Ohio  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  most  of  the  county  is  within  the  Black  Swamp,  and 
contains  much  prairie  and  marshy  land.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  eastern 
part  is  witliin  the  " fire-laiids.^^  There  were  but  a  few  settlers  previous  to  1830. 
The  emigration  from  Germany  after  1849  was  large,  and  its  population  is  greatly 
of  that  origin.  Their  farms  are  generally  small  but  highly  productive,  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Black  Swamp  bringing  into  use  the  richest  of  land.  On  the  penin- 
sula which  puts  out  into  Lake  Erie  are  extensive  plaster  l)eds,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  plaster  are  taken.  U|X)n  it  are  large  limestone  quarries,  extensively 
worked.  Area  about  300  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  60,922  : 
in  pasture,  16,311  ;  woodland,  19,601 ;  Iving  waste,  6,989;  produced  in  wheat, 
228,461  bushels;  r>'e,  46,961;  buckwheat,  101;  oats,  223,003 ;  barley,  22,134 ; 
corn,  505,787;  meadow  hay,  12,166  tons;  clover  hay,  5,226;  potatoes,  41,237 
bushels;  butter,  265,064  lbs.;  sorghum,  317  gallons;  maple  sugar,  460  lbs.; 
honey,  8,786  ;  ^gs,  184,174  dozen  ;  grapes,  6,993,216  lbs.  (largest  in  the  State) ; 
wine,  320,534  gallons  (largest  in  the  State);  apples,  43,783  bushels;  peaches, 
86,425;  pears,  1,867;  wool,  49,823  lbs.;  milch  cows  owned,  3,523.— Stofe  i2e- 
porty  1888.  Limestone,  167,054  tons  burned  for  lime,  261,085  tons  burned  for 
fluxing,  56,000  cubic  feet  of  dimension  stone,  16,333  cubic  yards  of  building  stone, 
40,272  cubic  yards  for  piers  and  protection  purposes,  and  3,534  cubic  yards  of 
ballast  or  macadam. — Ohio  Mining  StatidicSy  1888. 

School  census,  1888,  7,338  ;  teachers,  137.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  89. 


Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

TOWKSHIFS  AND  CBNSITS. 

Bay, 

231 

509 

Harris, 

Benton, 

2,712 

Kelley's  Island, 

Carroll, 

262 

1,697 

Portage, 

Catawba  Island, 

520 

Put-in-Bay, 

Clay, 

176 

3,616 

Salem,                ^ 

Danbuiy, 

615 

1,599 

Van  Rensselaer, 

Erie, 

196 

595 

1840. 

1880. 

318 

2,515 

68 

357 

2,094 

1,222 

108 

2,683 

27 

Population  in  1840  was  2,258;  1880,  19,762,  of  whom  12,793  were  bom  in 
Ohio  and  3,800  in  the  German  Empire.     Census,  1890,  21,974. 

The  first  trial  of  arms  in  the  war  of  1812  in  Ohio  occurred  in  two  small  skir- 
mishes on  the  peninsula  between  the  Indians, 'September  29, 1812,  and  a  party  of 
soldiers,  principally  from  Trumbull  and  Ashtabula  counties,  one  of  whom,  then  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  was  Joshua  R.  Giddings. 

What  is  known  as  the  Peninsula  is  a  tract  of  land,  a  little  less  than  thirty 
square  miles  in  area,  lying  between  Lake  Erie  and  Sandusky  bay,  and  attached 
to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck  near  the  Portage  river.     Its  early  settlers  were 
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from  Danbuty,  Conn.,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Danbuiy  township.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  Firelands  cuts  off  a  narrow  atrip  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
township,  though,  as  the  township  is  now  organized,  the  western  line  is  that  of 
the  Firelands  survey. 

QUawba  Ida-nd  was  denized  as  a  separate  township  on  the  development  of 
grape  culture.  It  contaios  some  600  acres,  situated  north  of  the  old  Portage 
liver  bed,  that  stream  now  emptying  into  the  lake  some  eight  miles  west  of  its 
original  outlet,  what  is  known  as  "The  Harbors"  being  the  old  bed  of  the  river. 
Catawba  Island  is  connected  with  the  mainland  bya  bridge  over  the  west  harbor. 

Port  CliTiion  in  1846.— Port  Clinton,  tlie  county-seat,  laid  out  in  1827,  is  120 
miles  north  of  Columbus.  It  in  situated  on  a  brautiful  bay,  on  the  right  bank 
•)f  Portage  river.  It  has  a  good  harbor — in  which  is  a  liglit-house — and  about 
sixty  dwellings.  It  is  about  the  only  village  in  the  county,  and  may  ultimately 
be  a  place  of  considerable  trade. — Old  Edition. 

Port  Cr.iNTON,  couuty-seat  of  Ottawa,  is  on  I^ake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  Por- 
tage river,  and  about  110  miles  north  of  Columbus,  thirteen  miles  west  of  San- 
dusky, and  thirty  miles  east  of  Toledo,  on  the  L.  S,  &  M.  S,  Railroad.  County 
officers,  1 888  :  Auditor,  John  H.  Berleman ;  Clerk,  Wm.  A.  Eiscnhour ;  Com- 
missioners, Alexander  Sen-mager,  Frederick  Hillman,  Henry  Rofkar;  Coroner, 
Geoi^  W.  Woodward ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Robert  liiuliardson,  Henry  Ryer, 
Wm.  C.  Lewis;  Prolrate  Judge,  David  R.  McRitchie;  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
Charles  I.  York ;  Recorder,  Frederick  W.  Camper ;  Sheriff,  James  Bisnette ; 
Surveyor,  Smith  Motley;  Treasurer,  Washington  Gordon.  City  officers,  1888: 
Geot^  R.  Ctark,  Mayor ;  Wm.  Bertsch,  Clerk ;  John  Orth,  Treasurer ;  Sigmund 
Leimgruber,  Marshal ;  Wm.  Bodenstein,  Sealer  of  Weights.  Ivewspapers  :  Lake 
Shore  Bulletin,  Independent,  A.  W.  Courchaine,  editor  and  publisher ;  Ottawa 
Gounty  News,  I)emocratic,  Geoi^  R.  Clark,  editor  and  publisher;  Ottawa  Chuviy 
Republican,  Republican,  J.  W.  Grisier,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  one 
Catholic,  one  United  Brethren,  one  Lutheran,  one  Melodist  Episcopal.  Bank  : 
S.  A.  Magruder  &  Co.,  S.  A.  Magruder,  cashier. 

Mamifaoturea  and  Employee. — A.  Spies  &  Co.,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  6  hands  ;  Seuy- 
fert  &  Co.,  carriages,  etc.,  5 ;  O.  J.  True  &  Co.,  flour,  etc.,  4 ;  A.  Couche  &  Co., 
saw  mill,  10 ;  Robert  Hoffinger,  flour,  etc.,  ^.— Stale  Report,  1887. 

Population,  1880,  1,600.  School  census,  1888,  546  ;  John  McConkie,  school 
superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $78,500;  value  of 
annual  product,  $172,900.— OAio  Labor  Statigticg,  1887.  large  fishing  depots 
are  located  here.     Census,  1890,  2,049. 

The  Tbial  of  Bennet  G.  Burley  at  Port  Clinton. 

This  was  an  interesting  trial  involving  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federate States  as  a  government  de  facto.  It  resulted  from  the  arrest  of  Bennet 
G.  Burley,  one  of  tlie  Johnson's  Island  raiders.  (See  Erie  County,  Vol.  I.,  p.  572.) 
Burley  was  tried  in«  the  Common  Pleas  Court  at  Port  Clinton  on  the  chai^  of 
robbery,  in  forcibly  taking  the  watch  of  W.  O.  Ashley,  the  clerk  of  the  steamer 
"  Philo  Parsons." 

In  bar  of  proceedings  was  pleaded  the  fact  that  defendant  was  the  authorized 
agent  aud  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  Confederate  government,  in  all  that 
he  did,  and  that  be  did  nothing  not  warranted  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war. 
Judge  John  Fitch  presiding,  held  that  the  Confederate  States  were,  at  the  time 
named,  a  government  de  facto,  exercising  sovereignty,  and  being  in  a  state  of  war 
with  the  Federal  government ;  and  hence  the  deieridant  could  not  be  held  amen- 
able under  the  civil  laws  for  acts  performed  under  the  authority  of  the  Confed- 
erate government. 

The  Court  cited,  in  support  of  such  opinion,  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
bad  uniformly  recognized  the  Confederate  government  as  belligerent,  and  treated 
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its  soldiers  and  agents  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Court,  however,  held  that  in 
case  the  jury  should  believe  that  the  taking'of  Ashley's  watch  was  for  the  personal 
benefit  of  defendant,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Confederate  government,  he  was 
punishable  under  the  State  laws.  The  result  was  a  disagreement  of  the  jury, 
which  stood,  eight  for  guilty  and  four  for  not  guilty.  The  case  wag  understood 
to  be  without  precedent,  and  the  result  was,  accordingly,  of  general  interest  The 
ruling  of  Judge  Fitch  was  generally  accepted  as  correct.  These  facts  are  from 
Waggoner's  "  History  of  Toledo." 

That  noted  event  in  the  late  war  in  the  Northwest — Pennfs  victory — ^took  place 
on  Lake  Erie,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  line  of  Ottawa.  A  description 
of  this  action  we  annex,  from  Perkins'  "  Late  War : " 


Building  a  Navy  in  the  Wildeniess. — At 
Erie  Commodore  Perry  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  superintend  a  naval  establishment, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  create  a  superior 
force  on  the  lake.  The  difficulties  of  building 
a  navv  in  the  wilderness  can  only  be  con- 
ceivea  by  those  who  have  experienced  them. 
There  was  nothing  at  this  spot  out  of  which 
it  could  be  built  but  the  timber  of  the  forest. 
Ship-builders,  sailors,  naval  Stores,  guns  and 
ammunition  were  to  be  transported  oy  land, 
over  bad  roads,  a  distance  of  400  miles, 
either  from  Albany  by  the  way  of  Buffalo, 
or  from  Philadelphia  by  the  way  of  Pitts- 
burg. Under  all  these  embarrassments,  by 
the  1st  of  August,  1813,  Commodore  Perry 
had  provided  a  flotilla,  consisting  of  the  ships 
Lawrence  and  Niagara,  of  twenty  guns  eacn, 
and  seven  smaller  vessels,  to  wit,  one  of  four 
guns,  one  of  three,  two  of  two  and  three  of 
one — in  the  whole  fifly-four  guns.  While 
the  ships  were  building  the  enemy  frequently 
appeared  off  the  harbor  and  threatened  their 
destruction;  but  the  shallowness  of  waters 
on  the  bar — there  being  but  five  feet — pre- 
vented their  approach.  The  sauie  cause 
which  insured  the  safety  of  the  ships  while 
building,  seemed  to  prevent  their  being  of 
any  service.  The  two  largest  drew  several 
feet  more  water  than  there  was  on  the  bar. 
The  inventive  genius  of  Commodore  Perry, 
however,  soon  surmounted  this  difficulty. 
He  placed  large  scows  on  each  side  of  the  two 
largest  ships,  filled  them  so  as  to  sink  to  the 
water  edge,  then  attached  them  to  the  ships 
by  strong  pieces  of  timber,  and  pumped  out 
the  water.  The  scows  then  buoyed  up  the 
ships  so  as  to  pass  the  bar  in  safety.  This 
operation  was  performed  on  both  the  large 
ships  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy. 

The  Fleet  Recidyf(>r  Battle. — Having  got- 
ten his  fleet  in  readiness,  Commodore  Perry 
proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  lake  and  an- 
chored in  Put-in-Bay,  opposite  to  and  distant 
thirty  miles  from  Maiden,  where  the  British 
fleet  lay  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  He  lay 
at  anchor  here  several  days,  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  determined  to  give 
him  battle  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  at  sunrise,  the 
British  fleet,  consisting  of  one  shin  of  nine- 
teen guns,  one  of  seventeen,  one  ot  thirteen, 
one  of  ten,  one  of  three  and  one  of  one — 
amounting  to  sixty-four,  and  exceeding  the 
Amerioans  by  ten  guns,  under  the  command 


of  Commodore  Barclay,  appeared  off  Put-in* 
Bay,  distant  about  ten  miles.  Commodore 
Perry  immediately  got  under  way,  with  a 
li^ht  breeze  at  southwest  At  10  o'clock  the 
wind  hauled  to  the  southeast,  which  brought 
the  American  squadron  to  the  windward,  and 

fave  them  the  weather-gauge.  Commodore 
^erry,  on  board  the  Lawrence,  then  hoisted 
his  Union  Jack,  having  for  a  motto  the  dyimfl^ 
words  of  Capt.  LawrencCj  ^^ Don't  Give  [^ 
the  /S%iV),"  which  was  received  with  repeated 
cheers  bv  the  crew. 

Awful  Silence. — He  then  formed  the  line 
of  battle,  and  bore  up  for  the  enemy,  who  at 
the  same  time  hauled  his  courses  and  pre- 
pared for  action.  The  lightness  of  the  wind 
occasioned  the  hostile  squadrons  to  approach 
each  other  but  slowly,  and  prolonged  for  two 
hours  the  solemn  interval  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  which  precedes  a  battle.  The  order 
and  regularity  of  naval  discipline  heightened 
the  dreadful  quiet  of  the  moment  No  noise, 
no  bustle  prevailed  to  distract  the  mind,  ex- 
cept at  intervals  the  shrill  pipings  of  the 
boatswain's  whistle,  or  a  murmuring  whisper 
among  the  men  who  stood  around  their  guns 
with  lighted  matches,  narrowly  watching  the 
movements  of  the  foe,  and  sometimes  steal- 
ing a  glance  at  the  countenances  of  their 
commanders.  In  this  manner  the  hostile 
fleets  gradually  neared  each  other  in  awful 
silence.  At  fifteen  minutes  after  11a  bugle 
was  sounded  on  board  the  enemy's  headmost 
ship,  Detroit,  loud  cheers  burst  from  all  their 
crews,  and  a  tremendous  fire  opened  upon 
the  Lawrence  from  the  British  long  guns, 
which,  from  the  shortness  of  the  Lawrence's, 
she  was  obliged  to  sustain  for  forty  minutes 
without  being  able  to  return  a  shot. 

The  Lawrence  Opens  Fire. — Commodore 
Perry,  without  waiting  for  the  other  ships, 
kept  on  his  course  in  such  gallant  and  deter- 
mined style  that  the  enemy  supposed  he 
meant  immediately  to  board.  At  five  min- 
utes before  12,  having  gained  a  nearer  posi- 
tion, the  Lawrence  opened  her  fire,  but  the 
long  guns  of  the  British  still  gave  them 
greatlv  the  advantage,  and  the  Lawrence  was 
exceedingly  cut  up  without  being  able  to  do 
but  very  little  damage  in  return.  Their  shot 
pierced  her  sides  in  all  directions,  killing  the 
men  in  the  berth-deck  and  steerage,  where 
the  wounded  had  been  carried  to  be  dressed. 
One  shot  had  nearly  produced  a  fatal  explo<» 
sion.      Passing  through  the  light  room  it 
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knocked  the  SDuff  of  the  candle  into  the  mag- 
azine. Fortnnately,  the  ^nncr  saw  it,  and 
had  the  presence  of  mind  immediately  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  It  appeared  to  be  the  enemy's 
plan  at  all  events  to  destroy  the  commodore's 
ship.  Their  heaviest  fire  was  directed  against 
the  Lawrence,  and  blazed  incessantly  from 
all  their  largest  vessels.  Commodore  Perry, 
finding  the  nazard  of  his  situation,  made  all 
sail,  and  directed  the  other  vessels  to  follow, 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy. 
The  tremendous  fire,  however,  to  which  he 
was  exposed  soon  cut  away  every  brace  and 
bowline  of  the  Lawrence,  and  she  became 
unmanageable.  The  other  vessels  were  unable 
to  get  up,  and  in  this  disastrous  situation  she 
sustained  the  main  force  of  the  enemy's  fire 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  within  canister 
distance,  though  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  her  guns 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  her  antagonist 
The  utmost  order  and  regularity  prevailed 
during  this  scene  of  horror.  As  fast  as  the 
men  at  the  guns  were  wounded  they  were 
carried  below,  and  others  stepped  into  their 
places.  The  dead  remained  where  they  fell 
until  after  the  action.  At  this  juncture  the 
enemy  believed  the  battle  to  be  won. 

The  Lawrence  a  Mere  Wreck. — ^The  Law- 
rence was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck ;  her  deck 
was  streaming  with  blood*  and  covered  with 
the  mangled  Timl^  and  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  ;  her  guns  were  dismounted 
and  the  commodore  and  his  officers  helped  to 
work  the  last  that  was  capable  of  service. 
At  two  Capt.  Elliott  was  enabled,  by  the  aid 
of  a  fresh  breeze  to  bring  his  ship  into  close 
action  in  gallant  st^le,  and  the  commodore 
immediately  determined  to  shift  his  flag  on 
board  that  ship :  and  giving  his  own  in  charge 
to  Lieut.  Yarnell,  he  hauled  down  his  Union 
Jack  and,  taking  it  under  his  arm,  ordered  a 
boat  to  put  him  on  board  the  Niagara.  Broad- 
sides were  levelled  at  his  boat  and  a  shower 
of  musketiy  from  three  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
He  arrived  safe  and  hoisted  his  Union  Jack, 
with  its  animating  motto,  on  board  the 
Niagara.  Capt  Elliott,  by  direction  of  the 
commodore,  immediately  i)ut  off  in  a  boat  to 
bring  up  the  schooners  which  had  been  kei)t 
back  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind.  At  this 
moment  the  flag  of  the  Lawrence  was  hauled 
down.  She  had  sustained  the  principal  force 
of  the  enemy's  fire  for  two  hours  and  was 
rendered  incapable  of  defence.  Any  further 
show  of  resistance  would  have  been  a  useless 
sacrifice  of  the  relics  of  her  brave  and  mangled 
crew.  The  enemy  were  i^  the  same  time 
so  crippled  that  they  were  unable  to  take 
possession  of  her,  and  circumstances  soon 
enabled  her  crew  again  to  hoist  her  flag. 

Closing  in  on  the  Enemy. — Commodore 
Perry  now  gave  the  signal  to  all  the  vessels 
for  close  action.  The  small  vessels,  under 
the  command  of  Capt  Elliott,  got  out  their 
sweeps  and  made  all  sail.  Finding  the  Niagara 
but  little  injured  the  commander  determined 
upon  the  l>old  and  desperate  expedient  of 
breaking  the  enemy's  line ;   he  accordingly 


bore  up  and  passed  the  head  of  the  two  ships 
and  bng.  giving  them  a  raking  fire  from  his 
starboard  guns,  and  also  a  raking  fire  upon  a 
large  schooner  and  sloop  fromliis  larboard 
quarter  at  half  pistol  snot  Having  gotten 
the  whole  sciuadron  into  action  he  luffed  and 
and  laid  his  ship  alongside  of  the  British 
commodore.  The  small  vessels  having  now 
got  up  within  good  grape  and  canister  dis- 
tance on  the  other  quarter,  enclosed  the 
enemy  between  them  and  the  Niagara,  and 
in  this  position  kept  up  a  most  destructive 
fire  on  both  quarters  of  the  British  until  every 
ship  struck  her  colors. 

*  We  have  Met  the  Enemy  and  They  are 
Ours.*^ — ^The engagement  lasted  about  three 
hours  and  never  was  victory  more  decisive 
and  complete.  More  prisoners  were  taken 
than  there  were  men  on  board  the  American 
squadron  at  the  close  of  the  action.  The 
principal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  on 
board  the  Lawrence,  before  the  other  vessels 
were  brought  into  action.  Of  her  crew, 
twenty-two  wer^  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 
When  her  flag  was  struck  but  twenty  men 
remained  on  deck  fit  for  dutv.  The  loss  on 
board  of  all  the  other  vessels  was  onlv  five 
killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.  The  JBiitish 
loss  must  have  been  much  more  consider- 
able. Commodore  Barclay  was  dangerously 
wounded.  He  had  lost  one  arm  in  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.  The  other  was  now  rendered 
useless  bv  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  shoulder- 
blade  ;  he  received  also  a  severe  wound  in 
the  hip. 

Commodore  Perry,  in  his  official  despatch, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  respect  ana 
commiseration  for  his  wounded  antagonist 
and  asks  leave  to  ^rant  him  an  immediate 
parole.  Of  Captain  Elliott,  his  second  in 
command,  he  says :  **That  he  is  already  so 
well-known  to  the  government  that  it  would 
be  almost  superflous  to  speak.  In  this  action 
he  evinced  his  characteristic  bravery  and 
judgment,  and  since  the  close  of  it  has  given 
me  the  most  able  and  essential  assistance." 
The  bold  and  desperate  measure  of  pressing 
forward  into  action  with  the  Lawrence  alone 
and  exposing  her  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  for  two  hours,  before  the  other 
ships  could  be  got  up,  has  been  censured  as 
rasn  and  not  warranted  by  the  rules  of  naval 
war ;  but  there  are  many  seasons  when  the 
commander  must  rely  more  on  the  daring 
promptness  of  his  measures  than  on  nice 
calculations  of  com  parative  strength.  Neither 
Bonaparte  nor  Nelson  ever  stopped  to  measure 
accurately  the  strength  of  the  respective 
combatants.  The  result  is  the  acknowledged 
and  generally  the  best  criterion  of  merit ;  and 
it  should  not  detract  from  the  eclat  of  the 
successful  commander  that  his  measures  were 
bold  and  decisive. 

Cowardly  Indian8.'--T'wo  days  after  the 
battle  two  Indian  chiefs  who  had  been 
selected  for  their  skill  as  marksmen,  and 
stationed  in  the  tops  of  the  Detroit  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  off  the  American  officers, 
were  found  snudy  stowed  away  in  the  hold 
of  the  Detroit  These  savages,  who  had  been 
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aocostomed  to  ships  of  no  greater  magnitude 
than  what  they  could  sling  on  their  backs, 
when  the  action  became  warm  were  so  panic- 
struck  at  the  terrors  of  the  scene  and  the 
strange  perils  that  surrounded  them,  that, 
looking  at  each  other  with  amazement,  they 
vociferated   their  significant   "quonh''    and 

Srecipitately  descended  to  the  hold.  In  their 
(ritish  uniforms  hanging  in  bags  upon  their 
famished  bodies,  they  were  brought  before 
Commodore  Perry,  fed  and  discharged,  no 
further  parole  being  necessary  to  prevent 
their  aflerwards  engaging  in  the  contest. 

Burial  of  Fallen  Heroes, — ^The  slain  of  the 
crews  of  both  squadrons  were  committed  to 
to  the  lake  immediately  after  the  action. 
The  next  dav  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
American  and  British  officers  who  had  fallen 
were  performed  at  an  opening  on  the  mar^n 
of  the  bay  in  ai)  appropriate  and  affectmg 
manner.  The  crews  of  ooth  fleets  united  in 
the  ceremony.  The  stillness  of  the  weather, 
the  procession  of  boats,  the  music — the  slow 
and  re^ar  motion  of  the  oars  striking  in 
exact  time  with  the  notes  of  the  solemn 
dirge— the  mooniful  waving  of  the  flags,  the 


sound  of  the  minute-guns  from  all  the  ships, 
the  wild  and  solitary  aspect  of  the  place,  gave 
to  these  funeral  rites  a  most  impressive  in- 
fluence and  formed  an  affecting  contrast  with 
the  terrible  conflict  of  the  preceding  day. 
Then  the  people  of  the  two  squadrons  were 
engaged  m  tne  deadly  strife  of  arms :  now 
they  were  associated  as  brothers  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  slain  of  both 
nations.  Two  American  officers,  Lieutenant 
Brooks  and  Midshi|[)man  Laub,  of  the  Iaw- 
rence,  and  three  British,  Captain  Finnis  and 
Lieutenant  Stoke,  of  the  Charlotte,  and 
Lieutenant  Garland,  of  the  Detroit,  lie  in- 
terred by  the  side  of  each  other  in  this  lonely 
nlace  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  a  few  paces 
irom  the  beach. 

This  interesting  battle  was  fought  midway 
of  the  lake  between  the  two  hostile  armies, 
who  lay  on  the  opposite  shore  waiting  in 
anxiuus  expectation  its  result.  The  allied 
British  and  Indian  forces,  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred,  under  Proctor  and 
Tecumseh,  were  at  Maiden  ready,  in  case  of 
a  successful  issue,  to  renew  their  ravages  on 
the  American  borders. 


TRAVELLING   NOTES. 
A  Visit  to  Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar  is  a  very  interesting  islet.  An  indentation  in  Put-in-Bay  Island 
fi)nns  Put-in-Bay  harbor.  Gibraltar  lies  within  the  mouth  of  the  indentation 
and  only  about  a  furlong  from  either  shore.  It  contains  eight  acres  and  rises, 
a  forest-dad  rock,  forty-five  feet  above  the  lake.  It  bears  forty-eight  different 
kinds  of  trees.  When  the  autumnal  frosts  cover  the  leaves  it  rounds  up  from 
the  water  as  a  huge  bower  of  beauty,  and  sometimes  when  the  air  is  calm  the 
lake  repeats  the  bower. 

In  the  war  of  1812  the  island  was  fortified.  Perry's  fleet  sailed  out  from  here 
six  miles  to  a  point  three  miles  north  of  Rattlesnake  Island  and  there  met  the 
enemy. 

An  Idand  Casile. — The  island  is  owned  by  Jay  Cooke,  and  every  year  since 
the  war  era  it  has  been  his  summer  home.  In  1864  and  1865  he  built  upon  it 
his  spacious  castellated  residence.  Part  of  the  materials  for  it  were  for  a  time  in 
possession  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  doors  and  window-casings.  These 
were  on  board  the  "  Island  Queen  "  when  she  was  captured  by  Beall,  "  The 
Pirate  of  Lake  Erie."  Mr.  Cooke  was  not  on  board  and  so  escaped  molestation. 
But  could  they  have  secured  and  held  him  and  used  his  great  financial  talents  in 
their  cause,  it  might  not  have  been  among  the  great  variety  of  things  "  in  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried." 

Upon  the  island  Mr.  Cooke  has  ei'ected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Com- 
modore Perry  with  a  suitable  inscription,  and  near  it  stands  mounted  cannon, 
trophies  of  the  victory.  A  lookout  tower  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the 
water  gives  a  magnificent  outlook.  Some  twenty  beautiful  islands  and  islets  come 
under  the  eye  from  its  summit,  and  these  are  largely  productive  in  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  quinces,  apples  and  other  fruits. 


Ihnperfng  Effect  of  Water,— -It  was  on  the 
20rh  of  October  that  by  invitation  I  arrived 
at  Oilmdtar  to  pass  a  day  with  Mr.  Cooke, 
and  at  even  that  late  season  the  temperature 
of  the  lake  air  was  so  kindlv  that  lima  beans 
were  still  plucked  for  the  table  on  Put-in-Bay 


Island,  also  cantaloupes  and  water  melons  ;  a 
few  eatable  peaches  were  lingering  upon  the 
trees,  which  Mr.  Cooke  gathered  for  my  use 
when  he  took  me  over  there  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning.  Flowers  werc^  also  growing  in 
the  open  air,  as  roses,  heliotropes,  pansies, 
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mignonetteB,  etc ,  and  mieht  be  for  a  month 
to  oome.  while  thirty  mileB  south  on  the 
mainland  they  had  long  been  overtaken  by 
frost '  such  was  the  tempering  effect  of  sur- 
rounaing  water  on  the  atmosphere  of  the 
island. 

On  the  island  are  about  eight  hundred 
acres  in  grapes  alone,  the  rest  of  the  island 
mainly  in  otner  fruit  The  yearly  value  from 
fruit  and  fishing  for  the  people  amounts  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
population  is  about  eight  hundred.  Peaches 
do  remarkably  well  and  also  on  the  Peninsula. 
The  making  of  fruit  baskets  is  an  important 
industry  of  this  region.  Peck  baskets, 
wholesale,  at  about  thirty  cents,  and  half- 
bushel  baskets  at  forty-two  cents  a  dozen. 
When  winter  shuts  down  here  it  sometimes 
does  it  with  so  much  vim  that  one  can 
walk  upon  the  ice  from  the  Sandusky  shore 
to  that  of  Canada. 

An  Enterprising  Polar  Bear. — ^The  winter 
of  1813  was  especially  severe  ;  not  a  square 
yard  of  open  water  that  anybody  knew  of 
between  the  islands  and  the  North  Pole. 
Whereupon,  as  the  story  goes,  a  white  polar 
bear  of  enterprising  spirit  started  South  on 
an  exploring  tour  until  he  reached  the  Penin- 
sula, opposite  Sandusky,  when  he  was  dis- 
coverea  by  our  kind,  who  treated  him  in- 
hospitably, set  upon  him  and  carried  off  his 
fur  coat.     Poor  bear ! 

Owninq  an  Island. — ^There  is  something 
romantic  m  that  idea  of  having  an  island  all 
to  one's  self,  as  Mr.  Cooke  has  in  Gibraltar. 
Ex-President  Hayes  felt  it  years  ago  when 
his  children  were  young,  for  he  bought,  a  mile 
or  so  off  the  Peninsula,  a  small  island  as  a 
recreation  ground  for  them,  where  they  could 
camp  out  and  go  a-sailing  and  a-fishing.  It 
is  a  very  small  affair,  so  small  one  might 
some  day  take  a  fancy  to  pick  it  up,  slip  it  in 
his  vest  pocket  as  he  would  his  watcn  and 
walk  off  with  it.  It  has  a  tiny  name — Mouse 
Island — and  it  contains  three  acres. 

When  the  war  closed  Mr.  Cooke  had  his 
house  finished.  Being  a  Christian  man  he 
felt  it  was  the  Lord's  work,  thinking  all  the 
time  of  the  text,  ''  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 
So  every  summer  for  a  term  of  ten  years  he 
was  wont  in  gratitude  to  invite  the  Lord's 
ministers  to  enjoy  it  with  him,  generally 
picking  out  poor  men  with  but  lean  salaries. 

A  Christian  Plan. — His  plan  was  to  invite 
ten  at  a  time,  and  two  of  a  kind — two  Meth- 
odists, two  Presbyterians,  two  Episcopalians, 
two  Lutherans,  etc.,  whom  he  would  keep  two 
weeks  and  then  they  would  depart  for  a 
second  ten.  When  each  departed  he  passed 
over  checks  to  make  good  their  travelling 
expenses  to  and  fro.  During  their  stay  with 
him  there  was  perfect  concord,  notwithstand- 
ing diverse  theological  beliefs.  Of  course, 
he  took  his  guests  sailing  and  fishing  and 
their  mutual  enjoyment  was  huge.  And 
sometimes  when  they  sat  down  to  the  social 
meal  there  would  lie  on  the  platter  for  their 
regaling  a  magnificent  white  fish  or  bass  that 
only  an  hour  or  two  before  had  been  sporting 


in  the  water  not  one  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  dining- table. 

The  Lover' 8  Cave. — ^This  rock  of  Gibraltar 
has  its  curiosities.  The  formation  being  lime- 
stone and  one  side  a  perpendicular  bluff,  it 
has  under  it  a  cave  into  which  a  boat  can  go ; 
it  is  called  **  Lover's  Cave.'*  Another  is  the 
**  Needle's  Eye,"  an  arched  passage-way 
formed  by  an  overhanging  rock  and  another 
coming  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
One  spot  on  the  overhanging  bluff  is  called 
*' Perry's  Lookout,"  where  Perry  was  wont 
to  station  a  sentinel  to  watch  for  the  British 
fleet,  and  early  one  morning  he  discovered  it 
near  the  Canada  shore,  whereupon  he  hoisted 
his  anchors,  sailed  out  of  the  bay  and  met 
them,  much  to  their  sorrow. 

PiinfiU  Stispense. — While  the  battle  was 
in  progress  the  sound  of  the  guns  was  heard 
at  Cleveland,  about  sixty  mues  away  in  a 
direct  line  over  the  water.  The  few  settlers 
there  were  expecting  the  battle  and  listened 
with  intense  interest.  Finally  the  sounds 
ceased.  They  waited  for  a  renewal.  None 
came ;  the  lull  was  painful.  Then  they  knew 
the  battle  was  over ;  but  the  result,  ah  !  that 
was  the  point.  One  old  fellow  who  had  been 
\yii\g  flat  with  his  ear  to  the  ground  soon 
settled  that  point  Springing  up  he  clapped 
his  hands  and  shouted.  ''  Thank  Gt>d  !  they 
are  whipped  I  they  are  whipped." 

*'How  do  you  know?  the  others  ex- 
claimed. 

''  Heard  the  big  guns  last ! " 

Perry's  guns  were  the  heaviest. 

Power  of  Inyprembiliiy. — I  had  not  met 
Mr.  Cooke  until  this  visit,  and  then  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  always  known  him  'that,  in- 
deed, he  was  a  very  old  friend.  There  are 
some  characters  that  have  that  power  of 
friendly  impressibility  and  don't  know  it,  and 
ou^ht  not  to  be  blamed  for  having  it.  My 
philosophy  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  humanity  and  geniality  that  has  got 
tnem  in  its  full  possession,  and  such  would 
be  miserable  if  they  couldn't  do  good  to  every- 
body and  everything  around  tnem,  and  this 
shows  in  every  act,  every  word  that  falls  from 
their  lips  and  every  expression  of  countenance. 
How  those  old  divines  must  have  enjoyed  his 
princely  hospitality  and  winning,  heartful  ways. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  a  fine  personelle.  He  is  of 
the  blonde  type,  half  an  inch  less  than  six 
feet  in  stature  and  turns  the  scale  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds.  He  is  springy, 
alert  in  his  movements  and  his  mind  acts 
with  alike  alertness.  He  has  done  a  great 
work  since  that  old  Indian  chief  Ogonts 
carfied  him  a  small  boy  on  his  shoulders  on 
the  streets  of  Sandusky.     Just  glance  at  it 

A  RemarhahU  Career. — In  the  spring  of 
1839,  when  eighteen  years  old.  he  went  lljast 
to  seek  his  fortune ;  entered  as  a  boy  the 
banking-house  of  E.  W.  Clarke  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  the  largest  domestic  exchange 
and  banking-house  in  the  country.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  h ead -clerk  ;  in  his  twentieth 
year  had  power  of  attorney  to  sign  checks  for 
the  firm  and  at  twenty-one  was  taken  in 
as  partner. 
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And  when  the  war  ensued  he  was  the 
financial  acent  of  the  GoTernment ;  and  his 
house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  branches  in  Washington,  New  York  ana 
London,  did  the  greatest  ranking  business  the 
worid  has  known.  In  the  year  1865  it 
amounted  to  nearlv  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  In  placing  the  United  States 
bonds  he  spent  not  less  than  a  million  of 
dollars  in  advertising  and  publications  and 


took  all  risks.  Being  of  strong  relinons  con- 
victions he  feels  as  though  he  had  been  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to 
provide  the  funds  for  puttinf^  down  the  Re- 
bellion. And  until  tnere  is  revealed  the 
inner  financial  history  of  that  stupendous  era, 
the  nation  will  never  know  how  greatly  its 
salvation  rested  upon  the  financial  genius  and 
patriotism  of  Jav  Cooke.  But  he  knows,  and 
that  is  for  him  the  best  part  of  it 


The  Wine  Islands. 

The  group  of  Islands  in  the  western  part  of  Lake  Erie,  sometimes  called  the 
'*  Wine  Islands,"  lie  principally  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  the  largest  island — 
Point  Pelee — and  a  few  of  the  smallest  are  British  possessions.  They  are 
as  follows : 


Ross  Island,  alias  South  Bass,  alias  Put-in-Bay,        .  Area  1,500  acres. 

Floral  Isle,  alias  Middle  Bass **  750  *' 

Isle  St  Georee,  alias  North  Bass,     ....  "  750  " 

Rattlesnake  Isle, '*  60  ** 

Sugar  Isle, '*  30  *' 

Stroll tian,  alias  Green  Island, *'  20  ** 

Ballast "  10  " 

Gibraltar **  8  " 

Glacial,  alias  Starve  Island,       ....      Area  about  2  '* 

Buckeye, *i  »i  g  ** 

The  above  are  the  islands  forming  Put-in-Bay  township,  Ottawa  county.  Besides 
these  are  Mouse,  a  small  island  off  Scott's  Point,  belonging  to  Ex-President 
Hayes  ;  Kelley's  Island,  belonging  to  Erie  county  (see  Vol.  I,  page  685) ;  Gull, 
a  small  island,  just  north  of  Kelley's  and  West  Sister's  Island,  some  eighteen 
miles  west  of  North  Bass.  North  of  the  National  boimdary  are  Point  Pelee 
Island,  Middle  Island,  the  small  group  known  as  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  East 
Sister's  and  Middle  Sister's  Islands. 

Until  1854  these  islands  were  sparsely  settled.  In  that  year  Mr.  J.  D.  Rivers, 
a  Spanish  merchant  of  New  York,  having  been  favorably  impressed  with  their 
natural  attractions  purchased  five  entire  islands,  viz. :  Put-in-Bay,  Middle  Bass, 
Ballast,  Sugar  and  Gibraltar,  at  a  cost  of  $44,000.  He  at  first  turned  Put-in- 
Bay  into  a  sheep  ranch,  having  at  one  time  a  herd  of  2,000,  but  gradually  dis- 
posed of  these  and  converted  the  island  into  a  fruit  farm. 

In  1858  Phillip  Vroman,  L.  Harms,  Lawrence  Miller  and  J.  D.  Rivers  com- 
menced the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Their  success  was  so  great  that  others  fol- 
lowed their  example  and  now  the  principal  industry  is  the  growing  of  grapes. 
The  quality  of  the  soil,  natural  drainage  and  climatic  influence  surrounding  the 
islands  is  specially  favorable  to  the  growing  of  fruits.  The  development  oi  this 
industry'  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  in  1887  more  than  one-third  of  the  grape  pro- 
duct and  nearly  one-half  of  the  wine  product  of  the  entire  State  is  credited  to 
Ottawa  county,  while  nearly  three  times  as  many  peaches  were  produced  as  in  any 
other  county  in  the  State. 

The  varieties  of  grapes  grown  are  mainly'Catawba,  Delaware  and  Concord, 
with  some  Ives,  Norton,  Clinton,  etc. 

At  one  time  the  wines  from  these  islands  had  an  extended  reputation  and  were 
pronounced  hv  the  best  judges  "  worthy  of  being  comjmred  to  the  most  prized  pro- 
ductions of  France ; "  but  the  alarming  extent  of  wine  adulteration  and  competi- 
tion of  California  wines  has  seriously  affected  the  industry.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  several  comimnies  that  manufacture  lai^  quantities  of  wine  of  a  high  grade. 
One  of  these  has  in  its  cellars  two  of  the  largest  casks  in  the  United  States,  each 
capable  of  holding  16,000  gallons  of  wine. 
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Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  Put-in-Bay  was  a  famous  summer  resort,  but 
the  destruction  by  fire  iu  1878  of  tlie  principal  hotel,  and  in  recent  years  the  in- 
flux of  unwholtsome  characters  on  excursions  from  tiie  cities  of  Cleveland, 
Toledo  and  Sandusky,  who  are  encouraged  to  come  liere  and  patronize  the  numer- 
ous saloons  that  have  sprung  up,  has  done  much  to  bring  the  place  into  disrepute. 
Happily,  within  the  past  year  a  project  has  been  got  under  way  which  may  ouce 
more  bring  this  historic  and  picturesque  isle  again  into  popular  favor  as  a  summer^ 
resort.  A  tat^  hotel  and  cottages  are  to  be  erected  and  efibrts  made  to  prevent 
the  lawless  element  from  monopolizing  tliis.  Nature's  outing  place,  for  the  people 
of  Ohio. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  these  islands  are  unsurpassed,  and  although  there  is 
nothing  striking  or  grand  in  the  scenery,  yet  taken  altogether  they  form  a  scene 
of  great  l)eauty,  while  the  morning  and  evening  breezes  that  blow  from  the  waters 
of  Lake  Krie  are  bracing  and  invigorating.  Rock  bass  and  perch  abound  in 
the  water;  better  boating  could  not  be  desired.  Propellers  ply  between  the 
islands  and  steamers  make  several  daily  round  trips  to  Sandusky. 

These  islands  are  favorite  places  of  resort  for  clubs  from  the  lai^r  cities. 
Ballast  Isle  is  owned  by  the  Cleveland  Club ;  they  liave  a  fine  club-house  and 
numerous  cottages  are  occupied  in  season  by  their  Forest  City  owuera.  On  Floral 
tsle  the  Toledo  and  Lake  Erie  Boating  and  Fishing  Association  have  a  fine  club- 
house surrounded  by  the  cott^^cs  of  the  club  members. 

Near  the  centre  of  Put-in-Bay  Island  is  a  subterranean  cavern  that  is  quite  an 
object  of  interest.  It  is  200  feet  long,  150  feet  wide  and  has  an  average  height 
of  7  feet.  At  the  farther  end  is  a  hike,  whose  pure,  limpid  waters  are  ice  cold 
and  said  to  be  fifty  feet  deep  in  one  place  and  to  extend  under  tlie  rocks  to  r^ons 
and  depths  unknown. 

Karly  in  this  century  these  islands  were  overrun  with  rattlesnakes.  The  caves, 
crevices  of  the  limestone  rocks,  afibrded  secure  retreats  at  all  times,  and  in  the 
spring  season  they  were  wont  to  come  out  and  lie  upon  tlie  warm  rucks  and  bask 
in  the  sunshine.  The  name  of  this  horrid  reptile  is  perpetuated  in  Rattlesnake 
Island,  so  called  because  its  line  of  rocky  humps  suggested  to  its  christener  the 
rattles  of  rattlesnakes. 

Jat  Cooke  was  born  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,      security  from  loss.     The  enormous  neRotia- 


August  10  1H21,  and  nent  in  IS38  to  Phila-  tJons  of  the  great  war  loana  of  the  United 
deluhia.  where  he  entered  the  banking-house  States  were  taken  by  the  subscription  agent, 
uf  E.  W.  Clarke  k,  Co.  as  a  clerk,  ana  when  with  the  possible  prottpect  of  receiving  no 
twenty-one  years  of  age  became  a  partner.  benefit  therefrom,  and  the  chance  of  miDiDg 
In  I84U  he  wrote  the  first  money  article  that  his  own  fortune  and  those  of  his  partners. 
appeared  in  Phila'lelphia,  and  for  a  year  The  loan  was  sold,  but  even  its  remarkable 
vmied  the  financial  column  of  the  Dailif  success  did  not  save  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr. 
Ohnmide.  Cooke  from  the  detractions  and  accusations 
III  IM5H  he  retired  from  the  firm  of  B.  W.  of  the  political  enemies  of  the  Secretary, 
CUrke  &,  Co.,  and  in  IS61  established  a  new  who  sought  to  damage  his  l*re»idential  aspi- 
firm  of  which  he  was  the  head.  In  the  rations  by  charges  ot  favoritism, 
t^pririg  of  IH6I,  when  the  Government  called  Whitelaw  Rcid,  from  whose  Ohio  tn  the 
for  subscription  loans,  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  War  this  sketch  is  abridged,  says:  The 
4  C'l.  at  onee  organiied  and  carried  into  clamor  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Chase  in- 
upurutiun  the  machinery  to  obtain  and  for-  creased  and  finally  succeeded.  The  treasury 
vard  U)  Woshinj^n  large  lists  of  subscribers.  attempted  to  negotiate  its  own  loans  and 
This  wus  done  without  compensation.  failed.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Re- 
in 1862  Mr.  Cooke  wa.s  appointed  by  bellion,  which  might  have  been  suppressed 
Secretary  Chase  the  special  agent  of  the  in  the  lal«r  part  of  ISM,  was  defiant  when 
fovernnient  to  negotiate  the  five  hundred  the  first  of  January,  1865,  came.  The  force 
Diillion  five -twenty  loan.  In  this  great  trans-  of  financial  success  would  have  defeated  the 
iiction  the  eovemment  assumed  no  risks.  If  Riehmondconsnirators.  but.  familiarwith  the 
the  loan  failed  the  agent  was  to  receive  noth-  condition  of  National  finances,  the  rebels 
ing,  and  with  full  success  the  remuneration  waited  confidently  fer  the  relapse  of  the 
was  not  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  which  Union  effort  to  subdue  them.  The  prospect 
European  nankers  are  accustomed  to  receive  was  dark  and  drearv.  The  treasury  was  in 
ttom  a  foreign  power,  in  addition  to  absolute  debt  for  vouchers  for  the  Quartermaster's 
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department,  the  armies  were  unpaid  and 
heavv  arrearages  due,  and  a  debt  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  stared  the  new 
Secretary  in  the  face,  while  the  financial 
burden  steadily  accumulated  at  the  rate  of 
four  millions  of  dollars  a  day. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Bureau.  The  government  could  only  pay  in 
vouchers  and  these  were  selling  in  every  part 
of  the  country  at  a  discount  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  and  gravitating  rapidly 
downward.  This  was  known  to  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  and  excited  the  hopes  of 
the  Rebel  armies  at  home  and  their  sympa- 
thizers abroad.  Had  this  condition  continued 
gold  would  have  reached  a  much  higher 
premium,  the  vouchers  of  the  government 
Decome  unsaleable  and  ruin  resulted.  The 
government  then  tried  to  obtain  money  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  special  agent.  The  endeavor 
was  made,  backed  by  the  assistance  of  the 
National  banks,  but  proved  entirelv  abortive. 
With  all  this  powerful  machinery  the  receipts 
of  the  treasury  averaged  but  seven  hundred 
thousand  per  dav,  one-sixth  of  the  regular 
expenditure.  Mr.  Chase  and  the  lefuling 
friends  of  the  government  earnestly  advised 
Mr.  Fessenden  to  employ  Mr.  Cooke  as  the 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  Secretary  sent  for  the  banker. 

The  interview  was  successful.  Mr.  Cooke 
asked  the  amount  of  the  daily  sales  which 
would  meet  the  urgent  demands  upon  the 
treasury.  The  reply  was  **Two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dolUrs  ;  can  you  raise  the 
money?"  **  I  can,*'  was  the  ready  reply. 
**When  will  you  commence?"  **0n  the 
first  of  February,"  and  the  conference  ended. 
This  was  on  the  24th  of  January,  1865. 
His  commission  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cooke  ;  he 
organized  his  staff  of  agents  and  by  the  first 


of  February  was  in  ftdl  operation.  Innumer- 
able assistants  were  appointed;  special  and 
travelling  agents  were  set  at  work  ;  advertis- 
ing was  ordered  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  in  a  few  days  money  began  to 
flow  into  the  depleted  treasury  and  cash  instead 
of  vouchers  paid  the  purchases  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  government  and  the  subsistence 
of  the  army. 

From  the  first  organization  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
machines  for  popularizing  the  loan  the  daily 
sales  averaged  from  two  to  three  millions  of 
dollars  and  steadily  increased,  until  at  the 
close  of  the  loan  the  receipts  averaged  five 
millions  of  dollars  per  day.  In  about  five 
months  the  last  note  was  sold,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars  being  sold  occasion- 
ally in  one  day,  and  once  forty-two  millions. 
The  result  of  these  grand  successes  was  the 
speedy  collapse  of  the  hopes  of  the  Rebels. 
1  he  vouchers  of  the  government  were  paid 
off  and  new  purchases  were  paid  for  promptly 
at  a  saving  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent 
on  former  prices.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Cooke  has  continued  to  act  for  the 
government  in  connection  with  other  parties 
m  many  important  matters.  He  was  also  the 
most  efficient  assistant  in  the  establbhment 
of  the  National  banking  system. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Cooke's  profits 
from  the  per  centage  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment were  far  less  than  has  been  generally 
supposed ;  they  were  three-eighths  of  one 
per  cent  There  are  on  file  m  the  Treas- 
ury Department  letters  from  him  making  re* 
Seated  offers  to  give  up  the  per  centage  and 
0  the  work  for  nothing  if  the  government 
would  release  him  from  his  liabilities  for  loss 
through  any  of  his  thousands  of  af^entsy-a 
risk  which  constantly  threatened  him  with 
ruin.  The  department  alwajrs  refused  this 
offer. 


TRAVELLING  NOTES. 
A  Visit  to  Lakeside. 

An  Ohio  Chautauqua — lakeside  is  a  peculiar  place,  a  summer  resort  on  the 
northeast  shore  of  the  Peninsula,  about  ten  miles  from  Sandusky,  with  which 
there  is  constant  communication  by  steamers  passing  to  and  from  the  islands.  It 
is  modelled  after  Chautauqua,  and  is  owned  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  It  was  founded  in  1873  for  tlie 
renovation  of  health  and  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  location  is  in  a  forest,  on  a  level  site,  with  an  expansive  lake  view,  the 
nearest  prominent  visible  object  l)eing  Kelley's  Island,  rising  from  the  water  four 
miles  farther  out  in  the  lake.  The  grounds  contain  175  acres,  fronting  the  lake 
with  a  wharf.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  high  barb  fence,  the  entrance  gates  guarded, 
and  it  is  under  stringent  police  regulations.  Neither  tobacco  nor  liquors  are 
allowed  to  be  sold. 


The  visitor  is  taxed  for  the  use  of  the 
^rounds ;  it  is  25  cents  for  a  single  day,  $1 
for  a  week,  and  $2  for  the  season.  I  came 
here  Saturday,  hy  steamer,  from  Sandusky, 
t4»  rest  over  the  Sabbath.  In  the  evening 
the  police  brought  into  the  business  office  a 


neighboring  farmer  who  had  evaded  pajnng 
entrance  fee  by  crawling,  snake-like,  under 
the  fence.  The  ton^e-lashiiig  he  received 
from  the  gentleman  m  charge  showed  **the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard" — that  is, 
when  caught 
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A  WhoUiome  Community, — ^The  plaoe 
has  a  large  hotel,  a  business  office  with  a 
post-office,  bathing  houses  on  the  shore,  about 
400  cottages,  and  an  auditorium — a  huge  open 
shed  with  seats  for  3,000.  The  cottages  are 
scattered  about  in  the  woods,  generally  are 
mere  shells,  externally  painted,  internally  not 
so ;  built  usually  at  a  cost  of  from  $350  to 
$400  each;  some,  from  $1,000  to  $1,600. 
Then,  tents  are  brought  here  and  some  go  into 
camp.  On  rare  occasions  6,000  have  slept 
on  the  grounds.  The  visitors  are  largely 
school  marms,  mothers  with  children,  and 
boys  camping  out  The  cost  of  living  aiid 
boarding  is  cheap.  Some  females  hire  cot- 
tage rooms  and  do  their  own  cooking.  I  felt 
it  good  to  pass  a  Sabbath  in  a  place  from 
whence  unwholesome  people  were  excluded, 
and  the  moral  air  was  so  good.  The  Meth- 
odists, from  their  eminently  social  nature, 
are  the  best  of  all  religionists  to  manage  such 
a  retreat. 

On  my  trip  over  we  passed  Marblehead 
light-house,  which  is  about  two  miles  from 
lakeside.  Near  that  point  are  the  famed 
Marblehead  limestone  quaVries,  which  supply 
the  best  of  limestone.  The  light-houses  on 
the  lakes  are  largely  built  with  it,  while  a 
large  portion  of  northern  Ohio  gets  its  lime 
from  tnere. 

Pleaching  to  the  Wyandots. — On  the  boat 
with  me  was  an  old  gentleman,  Rev.  William 
Runness,  a  superannuated  Methodist  minis- 
ter, who  began  his  life  in  Portland,  Maine, 
in  1802.  He  preached  among  the  Wyandots 
once  a  guarter  the  last  four  years  they  re- 
mained in  Ohio,  he  being  the  presiding  elder 
in  the  district  embracing  them.  As  the  Wy- 
andots had  no  written  language,  he  preached 
to  them  through  an  interpreter.  This  was 
Jonathan  Pointer,  a  colored  man,  taken  pris- 
oner when  a  youth  in  the  war  of  1812  and 
adopted  by  them. 

Tne  Wyandots  were  very  emotional  and 
excellent  singers.  Some  of  their  members 
were  prone  to  prolixity  in  speaking,  and. 
** sometimes,"  said  he,  "they  had  to  choke 
them  off.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  one  of  the 
sisters  get  very  much  excited  during  one  of 
their  meetings,  when  *Between-the-Log8,' 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  a  native  Wyandot,  struck  up 
a  tune  and  put  her  down.  Then  several 
speakers  spoke  and  without  interruption. 
*!Between-tne-IiOgs*  followed  them,  ana  had 
uttered  but  a  few  words,  when  the  squelched 
sister,  who  had  a  loud,  ringing  voice,  began, 
at  the  top  of  her  register,  singing — 
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How  happy  are  they 
Who  their  Saviour  obey.** 


*  Between -the-Logs '  was  fairly  drowned  out, 
and  took  his  seat,  as  much  overcome  by  the 
merriment  as  the  music. ' ' 

Saved  Enough  to  Bury  Himself. — On  the 
boat  with  us  was  an  old  gentleman  whose  talk 
was  lugubrious.  He  was  lamenting  the  de- 
generacy of  the  young  men.  **  In  old  times," 
said  he,  ''  boys  were  bound  out  to  trades, 


and  boarded  with  their  employers,  who  looked 
after  their  habits,  required  them  to  keep  good 
hours,  and  watched  them  with  a  father-like 
interest.  With  the  introduction  of  machineiy 
this  is  now  all  gone  by.  The  young  men  are 
largelv  careless  of  money  and  dissolute.  In 
my  village  of  1,000  people  there  are  not  three 
young  men  who  do  not  drink  and  smoke ; 
not  one  who  has  saved  enough  money  to  pay 
his  funeral  expenses,  and  3'et  there  is  not  one 
who  could  not  have  sav^  enough  to  hiry 
himself  three  times  over.  * ' 

Considering  the  profession  of  my  inform- 
ant, his  illustration  was  exactly  in  his  line, 
and  shows  how  prone  mankind  are,  when 
they  open  their  mouths,  to  introduce  the 
shop — ne  was  the  village  undertaJcer. 

When  the  old  gentleman  thus  spoke,  it 
was  doubtless  under  a  dreadful  sense  of  great 
depression  from  the  memory  of  unpaid  Dills. 
He  had  my  sympathy. 

Soldiers'  Reunion. — At  Lakeside  was  re- 
cently held  one  of  those  soldiers*  reunions 
that  have  been  so  freciuent  since  the  war. 
These,  with  thinning,  dissolving  ranks  of  the 
old  veterans — now  fast  getting  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf— will  soon  pass  away  and  be 
held  no  more.  Photograpny  will  preserve 
for  posterity  views  of  many  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  so  help  to  keep  alive  and  cherish 
the  memory  of  those  brave  men  who  perilled 
all  to  save  our  beautiful  country.  The  re- 
union that  was  lately  held  here  was  that  of 
the  Twenty-third  Ohio,  Gen.  Hayes*  old 
regiment  I  have  recently  seen  a  photograph 
of  it  by  Mr.  Oswald,  photograpner,  of  To- 
ledo. In  the  background,  near  together,  are 
Mrs.  Hayes,  Stanley  Matthews,  Gen.  Coraly 
and  Gen.  Hayes.  And  it  is  a  sad  reflection 
that  the  ex-president  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  named  at  this  present  writing  living. 

Mrs.  Hayes'  Sympathy  for  the  Soldier. — 
On  their  left  is  the  drum-major,  a  very  old 
man,  then  up  in  the  eighties,  having  enlisted 
at  the  age  or  60  years.  Mr.  Oswald  himself 
is  shown  in  the  foreground,  holding  a  child. 
The  interest  in  this  picture  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Hayes.  Indeed,  with- 
out her,  it  could  not  be  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  Mr.  Oswald  tells 
me  that  when  the  regiment  went  into  winter- 
quarters  the  general  was  wont  to  put  his  fam- 
ily into  a  hired  house  near  by,  when  Mrs. 
Hayes  became  a  sort  of  mother  to  the  boys. 
Whenever  any  of  them  were  sick  her  sympa- 
thies were  keenly  aroused  and  she  was  all  at- 
tention. 

It  is  a  precious  time  to  the  old  soldiers — these 
reunions — the  last  of  which,  alas,  is  too  near. 
The  careless  thinker,  or  observer,  can  have 
no  conception  of  the  sad  joy  of  these  men 
when  they  meet  with  more  than  brotherly  af- 
fection and  talk  over  their  mutual  expe- 
riences in  that  period  of  stupendous  events — 
of  bloody  fields  and  agonizing  hearts.  The 
influence  of  these  meetings  upon  these  patri- 
otic men,  and  the  power  of  comradeship  in 
the  scenes  through  which  they  passed  are 
beautifully  delineated  in  a  speecn  of  Gen. 
Hayes  at  Cincinnati,  August  10,  1889,  before 
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the  Ohio  Commadery  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
From  it  we  make  this  extract : 

Speech  of  Gen.  Hateb. 

Commander  and  Companions :  Among  our 
most  cherished  associations  we  haye  come  to 
know  that  comradahip  in  the  Union  Army 
holds  a  place  in  the  veiy  front  rank.  It  has 
given  us  a  host  of  army  societies,  great  and 
small.  .  .  .  For  us  and  those  who  are 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  what  an  addition 
the  war  for  the  Union  has  contributed  to  the 
attractiveness  of  our  American  society !  Strike 
out  from  each  of  our  lives,  since  the  grand 
review  at  Washington,  in  May,  1865,  all  en- 
tertainments whose  chief  satisfaction,  happi- 
ness and  ^lory  can  he  fairly  traced  to  the 
comradeship  of  the  war,  and  who  does  not 
see  how  meagre  and  barren  those  years  would 
become  ? 

Memory  s  Review. — ^The  interest  which  the 
war  has  imparted  to  our  lives  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  contemplation  merely  of 
assemblages  that  arc  marked  by  the  turmoil 
and  blare  of  multitudes  marching  with  ban- 
ners and  gathered  by  music  and  cannon  ;  but 
we  must  reckon,  also,  the  ever- recurring 
hours  of  domestic  and  other  quiet  scenes. 


when  in  narrow  and  noiseless  circles  the  tre- 
mendous events  of  our  recent  history,  with 
their  countless  incidents,  sometimes  humor- 
ous, sometimes  tragic  and  pathetic,  are  re- 
called, and  pass  and  repass  before  us  m  never- 
ending  review.  The  pictures  on  our  walls, 
the  lK>ok$  we  read  with  most  delight,  the 
magazines  and  newspapers,  the  collections  of 
mementos  and  relics  gathered  in  those  golden 
years,  all  do  their  part  to  keep  in  fresh  remem- 
brance the  good  old  times  when  we  were 
comrades,  and  almost  all  seemed  and  were, 
true  and  brave. 

Soldiers'  Friendships — It  is  oflen  said  that, 
outside  of  the  family,  no  tie  is  stronger,  more 
tender,  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  com- 
radeship. This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to 
compare  as  critics  or  philosophers  the  various 
sorts  of  friendship  which  grow  up  between 
men  according  to  occupation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  fact  we  do  know,  and 
rejoice  to  know,  is  that  to  meet  our  old 
commander,  or  the  brave,  good  men  we  com- 
manded, or  the  trusted  comrade  of  man^r  a 
camp  and  march  and  battle,  is  always  like 
good  news  from  home,  and  fills  the  heart  to 
overflowing  with  happiness  which  no  words 
can  fully  tell. 


Elmore  is  nineteen  miles  west  of  Port  Clinton,  seventeen  miles  southeast  of 
Toledo,  on  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railroad  and  Portage  river.  Newspapers :  Inde- 
pendenty  Independent,  W.  L.  Foulke  &  Co.,  editors  and  publishers;  the  Elmore 
Tribune,  Independent,  Bradrick  Bros.,  publishers.  Churches :  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Disciples,  1  German  Methodist,  1  Methodist  Episoopal,  1  United  Brethren,  1 
€rerman  Lutheran,  1  German  Reformed,  and  1  Catholic.  Bank :  Bank  of  El- 
more, John  H.  McGree,  president^  Thomas  E.  Baynes,  cashier.  Population,  1880, 
1,044.     School  census,  1888,  414. 

Oak  Harbor  is  ten  miles  west  of  Port  Clinton,  on  the  L.  8.  &  M.  8.  Rail- 
road and  the  W.  &  L.  E.  Railroad.  Newspapers :  Ottawa  Oourdy  Exponent, 
Democratic,  J.  H.  Kraemer,  editor ;  Press,  Democratic,  Greorge  Gosline,  editor 
and  publisher.     Churches :  1  Disciples,  1  Methodist,  3  Lutheran,  and  1  Catholic. 

Manufactures  and  Ehiployees. — Charles  A.  Leow,  carriages,  etc.,  6  hands ;  H. 
H.  Mylander,  staves  and  headings,  83;  J.  Watts,  planing  mill,  6 ;  Ampach  Bros., 
Baw  mill  and  hoop  factory,  55 ;  Wash.  Goitlon,  planing  and  saw  mill,  25 ;  C. 
Koose,  staves  and  headings,  42  ;  Portage  Mills,  flour,  etc.,  2. — A^tate  Report,  1887, 

Population,  1880,  987.  School  census,  1888,  551.  Capital  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  $127,000  ;  value  of  annual  product,  $181,000. — Ohio 
Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

Tile  and  brick  are  manufactured  here  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  it  is  in  a 
natural  gas  field. 

Carroll,  P.  O.  Lacarne,  is  six  miles  west  of  Port  Clinton,  on  the  L.  8.  &  M. 
S.  Railroad.     School  census,  1 888,  227. 

Genoa  is  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Port  Clinton,  thirteen  miles  southeast  of 
Toledo,  on  the  L.  8.  &  M.  8.  Railroad.  It  has  six  churclies.  Population,  1880, 
930.     School  census  1888,  373  ;  I.  N.  Sadler,  school  superintendent. 

Put-in-Bay  is  on  an  island  in  Lake  Erie,  twelve  miles  north  of  Port  Clinton, 
twenty  two  miles  northwest  of  Sandusky.  It  is  a  famous  summer  resort,  with 
daily  steamers  from  Sandusky  and  Detroit  during  the  summer  season.  Popula- 
tion, 1880,  381.     School  census,  1888,  231. 

Lakeside  is  a  summer  resort  on  I^ke  Erie,  and  on  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Rail- 
road, ten  miles  north  of  Sandusky. 
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PAULDING. 

Paulding  County  was  formed  from  old  Indian  Territory,  April  1, 1820.  It 
was  named  from  John  Paulding,  a  native  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the 
three  militia  men  who  captured  Major  Andre  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ; 
he  died  in  1818.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  county  covered  by  the  Black 
Swamp. 

Area  about  420  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  61,555  : 
in  pasture,  6,167 ;  woodland,  56,362;  lying  waste,  1,469;  produced  in  wheat, 
154,723  bushels;  rye,  5,379;  buckwheat,  1,056;  oats,  205,373 ;  barley, 693 ; 
com,  478,972;  broom  com,  300  lbs.  brush;  meadow  hay,  9,872  tons;  clover 
hay,  2,103;  potatoes,  30,922  bushels;  tobacco,  5,050  lbs.;  butter,  261,187; 
sorghum,  5,181  gallons;  maple  sugar,  430  lbs.;  honey,  5,703;  eggs,  335,593 
dozen  ;  grapes,  1,400  lbs. ;  sweet  potatoes,  207  bushels ;  apples,  10,684 ;  pears, 
112 ;  wool,  23,587  lbs. ;  milch  cows  owned,  3,809.  School  census,  1888,  8,063 ; 
teachers,   186.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  75. 
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1840. 

1880. 

TOWNSHtPS  Ann 

Auglaize, 

298 

1,069 

Emerald, 

Benton. 

798 

Harrison, 

Blue  Creek, 

616 

Jackson, 

Brown, 

181 

1,458 

Lattv, 
Paulding, 

Carryall, 

345 

2,682 

Crane, 

211 

1,202 

Washington, 

770 

974 

609 

1,065 

1,346 


Population  of  Paulding  in  1840,  1,035;  1860,  4.945;  1880,  13,485,  of 
whom  10,842  were  bom  in  Ohio;  570,  Indiana;  421,  Pennsylvania;  258, 
New  York;  142,  Kentucky;  141,  Virginia;  267,  German  Empire;  165, 
British  America;  96,  Ireland;  77,  France;  63,  England  and  Wales;  7,  Soot- 
land;   and  4,  Norway  and  Sweden,     Census,  1890,  25,932. 

This  county  is  all  within  the  Black  Swamp  tract  and  is  almost  everywliere  to 
the  eye  a  dead  level.  The  country  roads  liaving  no  olistacles  to  surmount  are 
laid  out  through  the  woods  with  which  the  county  is  mostly  covered,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  ana  the  traveller  over  them  can  see  immense  distances  on  almost  any 
road  over  which  he  may  be  passing.  This  with  the  wilderness  aspect  of  the 
country  strikes  one  with  peculiar  emotions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  general  water-like  flatness  of  the  Black  Swamp  region, 
one  on  a  clear  night  can  stand  near  the  depot  in  Defiance  and  see  the  head-light 
of  tlic  locomotive  just  after  it  emerges  from  tlie  curve  and  is  coming  liast  at  the 
west  end  of  the  straight  line  wliich  is  the  water  tank,  two  and-a-lialf  miles  west 
of  Antwerp  and  twenty-three'  miles  away.  Other  places  in  the  country  have 
longer  stretches  of  railroad  line  ;  but  inequalities  of  grade  prevent  such  a  long 

Tiic  county  has  no  Itasins;  every  acre  is  drainable.  There  is  nobody  or 
swampy  land.  Where  drained  it  is  solid  and  every  acre  can  be  drained  and  culti- 
vated, Tliey  are  l^eginning  to  tile  extensively  and  manv  tile  factories  are  scattered 
over  the  county  ;  the  tiles  varying  from  two-and-a-half  to  ten  inches. 

The  county  is  being  ditched  extensively  under  the  State  statutes.  An  engineer 
a})pointi-d  by  the  County  Commissioners  lays  out  the  ditches  and  dictates  the 
dimensions.  They  vary  from  to  three  to  six  feet  deep  and  from  seven  to  even 
sometimes  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  from  six  to  nine  feet  width  at  bottom.  These 
ditches  are  in  the  swales  or  the  lowest  places,  otlen  not  discernible  to  the  eve  and 
which  the  engineer's  level  alone  can  detect     Thousands  of  acres  are  now  drained 
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and  in  time  the  entire  county  will  be  so^  when  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  level 
fertile  tracts  anywhere,  producing  enormous  crops,  especially  grass. 

Two  great  streams  run  through  the  county,  the  Maumee  and  the  Auglaize, 
which  unite  at  Defiance  and  form  what  is  termed  on  ancient  maps  *'  The  Miami 
of  the  Lakes."  The  Maumee  runs  very  crooked,  northeast  through  the  north- 
west comer  townships,  Carryall  and  Crane. 

In  that  narrow  strip  north  of  the  Maumee,  south  of  the  Defiance  county  line, 
the  streams  empty  into  the  Maumee.  In  this  tract  are  Fotintain  Wells  or 
Natural  Springs,  which  by  piping  rise  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface.  South 
of  the  river  are  no  fountains  anywhere. 

South  of  the  Maumee  all  the  streams  run  into  the  Auglaize.  The  first  of  these 
is  "  Six-Mile  creek,"  which  runs  the  entire  width  of  the  county  and  is  so-called 
because  it  empties  into  the  Auglaize  six  miles  from  its  mouth.  On  it  is  the  '^  Six 
Miles  Reservoir,"  containing  four  and  one-third  square  miles  for  the  Maumee 
and  Wabash  canal,  but  it  is  now  abandoned.  Six  Mile  runs  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  the  Maumee  and  jmraliel  to  it.  The  next  considerable  stream  is 
"  Crooked  Creek,"  called  by  tiio  Indians  Flat  Rock,  because  the  bed  is  a  flat 
limestone  for  nearly  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  The  streams  show  the  county 
to  be  a  plain,  sloping  towards  the  northeast,  the  highest  parts  being  in  the 
southwest. 

Sketch  of  John  Paulding. 

This  county,  as  stated,  was  named  from  one  of  the  three  militia  men,  John 
Paulding,  David  Williams  and  Isaac  Van  Wert,  who  took  Major  Andre  prisoner, 
September  23,  1780.  Paulding  was  born  in  New  York  in  1758,  and  died  at 
Staatsburg,  Dutchess  co.,  New  York,  in  1818.  All  three  were  Dutch  and  neither 
could  speak  English  well.  Paulding  served  through  the  war  and  was  three  times 
taken  prisoner.  The  oldest  of  the  three  was  Williams,  who  had  but  passed  his 
twenty-third  birthday.     The  circumstances  of  the  capture  were  these  : 

They  were  seated  among  some  bushes  by  the  road-side  amusing  themselves  by 
playing  cards  when  they  were  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  galloping  of  a  horse, 
and  on  going  to  the  road  saw  a  man  approaching  on  a  large  brown  horse  which 
they  afterwards  ol)served  was  branded  near  the  shoulder  U.  S.  A.  The  rider  was 
a  light,  trim-built  man,  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  with  a  bold,  military 
eountefiance  and  dark  eyes  and  was  dressed  in  a  round  hat,  blue  surtout,  crimson 
ooat,  with  pantaloons  and  vest  of  nankeen.  As  he  neared  them  the  three  cocked 
their  muskets  and  aimed  at  the  rider,  who  immediately  checked  his  horse,  when 
the  following  conversation  ensued  : 

Andre, — "Gentlemen,  I  hojx;  you  are  of  our  party." 

Paulding.—''  What  jmrty  ?  " 

Andre. — "The  lower  party." 

Paulding.—''  We  are." 

Andre. — "  lama  British  officer ;  I  have  been  up  the  country  on  particular 
business  and  do  not  wish  to  lx»  detained  a  single  moment." 

Paulding. — "  We  are  Americans.^^ 

Andre. — "  God  bless  my  soul,  a  man  must  do  anything  to  get  along.  I  am  a 
Continental  officer  going  down  to  Dobb's  Ferry  to  get  information  from  below." 

Andre  then  drew  out  and  presented  a  pass  from  General  Arnold,  in  which  was 
the  assumed  name  of  John  Anderson  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Andre  exclaimed, 
"  You  will  get  yourselves  into  trouble."  "  We  care  not  for  that,"  was  the  reply. 
They  then  compelled  him  to  dismount,  searched  him  and  as  a  last  thing  ordered 
him  to  take  off  his  boots.  At  this  he  changed  color.  Williams  drew  off  the 
left  boot  first,  and  Paulding  seizing  it  exclaimed,  "  My  G(xl,  here  it  is  ! "  In  it 
three  half  sheets  of  written  paper  were  found  enveloped  by  a  half  sheet,  marked 
"  Contents,  West  Point."  Paulding  again  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  he's  a  spy."  A 
sunilar  package  was  found  in  the  other  boot. 
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Andre  was  now  allowed  to  dress.  The  young  men  now  winked  to  each  other 
to  make  further  discoveries  and  inquired  from  whom  he  got  the  papers.  ''  Of  a 
man  at  Pines  Bridge,  a  stranger  to  me/'  replied  Andre.  He  then  offered  for  his 
liberty  his  horse  and  equipage,  watch  and  one  hundred  guineas.  This  they  re- 
fused unless  he  informed  them  where  he  obtained  his  manuscript.  He  refused 
to  comply,  but  again  offered  his  horse,  equipage  and  one  thousand  guineas.  They 
were  firm  in  their  denial  and  Andre  increased  his  offer  to  ten  thousand  guineas 
and  as  many  dry  goods  as  they  wished,  which  should  be  deposited  in  any  place 
desired ;  that  they  might  keep  him  and  send  any  one  to  New  York  with  his  order 
so  that  they  could  obtain  them  unmolested.  To  this  they  replied  that  it  did  not 
signify  to  make  any  offer,  for  he  should  not  go.  They  deliverwi  him  to  the  nearest 
military  station,  Newcastle,  twelve  miles  distant. 

Williams,  Paulding  and  Van  Wert  stood  within  the  ring  when  Andre  was 
hung.  When  an  officer  informed  him  that  his  time  was  nearly  expired  and  in- 
quired if  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  answered,  "  Nothing  for  them  but  to  witness 
to  the  world  that  he  died  like  a  Krave  man."  The  hangman,  who  was  painted 
black,  offered  to  put  on  the  noose.  "  Take  off  your  black  hands,"  said  Andre ; 
then,  putting  on  the  noose  himself,  took  out  his  handkerchief,  tied  it  on,  drew  it 
up,  bowed  with  a  smile  to  his  acquaintances  and  died. 

Congress  gave  each  of  Andre's  caj)tors  a  farm  in  West  Chester  county, 
valued  at  $2,500,  a  life  pension  of  $200,  together  with  an  elegant  silver  medal, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  the  inscription,  "  FidelUy,^^  and  on  the  reverse  the 
motto,  ^^Amo  patrice  vincU  "— •"  The  love  of  country  conquers." 

The  preceding  account  is  from  the  Hidorical  CoUediona  of  New  York^  by  John 
W.  Barber  and  Henry  Howe  (myself),  to  which  it  was  original : 


On  the  night  previous  to  the  execution  my 
great-uncle,  Migor  Nathan  Beers,  of  New 
Haven,  was  officer  of  the  guard  and  in  the 
morning  he  stood  beside  him.  He  said  that 
Andre  was  perfectly  (»lm.  The  only  sign  of 
nervousness  he  exhibited  was  the  rolling  of  a 
pebble  to  and  fro  under  his  shoe  as  he  was 
standing  awaiting  the  order  for  his  execution. 
As  a  last  thing,  although  he  was  a  stranger 
to  Mr.  Beers,  but  probably  attracted  by  the 
kindness  of  his  countenance,  he  took  from 
his  coat  pocket  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  and 
handed  it  to  him,  saying  in  effect,  *'This  is 
my  portrait  which  I  drew  last  night  by  look- 
ing in  a  mirror.  I  have  no  further  use  for  it 
and  I  should  like  you  to  take  it. ' '  He  accom- 
panied this  gifl  with  a  lock  of  his  hair.  I 
nave  oflen  seen  the  portrait,  which  Mr.  Beers 
gave  to  Yale  College. 

Mr.  Beers  was  a  man  of  singular  beauty  of 
character  and  lived  to  nearly  the  age  of  one  hun- 


dred years.  Though  so  deaf  he  could  not  hear 
a  word  that  was  uttered,  he  was  every  Sabbath 
in  his  seat  at  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
deacon  ;  his  face  was  upturned  to  the  minister 
with  an  expression  so  calm,  so  peaceful,  that 
one  could  but  feel  that  every  feature  was 
under  the  celestial  light. 

In  the  war  Mr.  Beers  was  Ensign  of  the 
Governor's  Guards,  the  identical  company 
which  under  the  command  of  Benedict  Arnola 
marched  to  Boston  at  its  outbreak.  In  his 
old  age  the  company,  at  the  close  of  a  parade 
day  would  often  march  to  his  residence  on 
Hillhouse  Avenue,  draw  up  in  line  and  give 
the  aged  veteran  a  salute.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  said :  ''  Boys,  I  am  not  much 
of  a  speech -maker,  but  I  can  thank  you. 
Although  I  am  too  deaf  to  hear  the  report 
of  your  guns,  I  will  say  your  powder  miidli 
goodj^ 


Paulding,  county-seat  of  Paulding,  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Columbus,  on  the  C.  J.  &  M.  R.  R. 

County  oflBcers,  1888  :  Auditor,  R.  D.  Webster;  Clerk, Thomas  J.  Champion; 
Commissioners,  Daniel  Davidson,  Michael  Maloy,  Thomas  Chester ;  Coroner. 
Daniel  W.  Hixon ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Henry  Downhour,  Samuel  Dotterer, 
Daniel  H.  Dunlap ;  Probate  Judge,  Vance  Brodnix ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  W. 
H.  Snook  ;  Recorder,  Frank  M.  Bashore ;  Sheriff,  Edward  C.  Swain ;  Surveyor, 
Oliver  Morrow  ;  Treasurer,  Michael  Finan.  City  officers,  1888  :  H.  E.  McClure, 
Mayor ;  Bell  Smith,  Clerk ;  Joseph  B.  Cromley,  Treasurer ;  John  Bashore,  Mar- 
shal. Newspapers  :  Democrat,  Democratic,  N.  R.  Webster,  editor  and  publisher ; 
Paulding  County  Republican,  Republican,  A.  Durfey,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches :  one  Methodist,  one  United   Brethren  and  one  Presbyterian.     Banks ; 
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Paulding  Deposit,   C.    H.  Allen,  president,  W.  H.    Mohr,   cashier ;    Potter's, 
George  W.  Potter,  cashier. 

It  has  2  hoop  and  stave  factories,  1  hub  and  buggy  spoke  factory — the  hubs 
are  made  from  elm  and  spokes  from  hickory — 2  saw  mills  in  town,  while  the 
country  around  is  full  of  saw  mills ;  also,  two  w^on  and  buggy  shops  and  1 
planing  mill. 

Population,  1880,  454.  School  census,  1888,  606.  Capital  invested  in  indus- 
trial establishments,  $93,500.  Value  of  annual  product,  $218,000. — Ohio  Labor 
Statistics,  1887.     Census,  1890,  1,879. 

Calvin  L.  Noble,  commonly  called  "  The  Judge,"  died  at  Paulding,  April 
10,  1889,  where  he  had  located  in  1858.  He  was  born  in  Trumbull  county, 
October  13,  1813.  Learned  printing  and  founded  a  Democratic  newspaper  in 
in  Cleveland.  As  the  type  was  too  wide  for  his  display  head-line  he  left  out  one 
letter  and  changed  the  sjx^Uing  from  "  Clcaveland ''  to  "  Cleveland,"  and  the 
public  adopted  the  change.     See  i)age  508. 

In  September,  1833,  he  located  at  Fort  Defiance,  when  all  the  Northwestern 
Territory  was  a  howling  wilderness  inhabited  by  Indians.  Mr.  Noble  became 
agent  for  the  American  Fur  Company  and  purchased  large  amounts  of  fur,  which 
was  then  the  principal  source  of  revenue  in  all  this  region.  He  was  also  agent 
for  the  American  Ijaud  Company  ;  superintended  the  laying  out  of  Bryan  ;  was 
in  the  L^'slature ;  held  many  offices,  as  Recorder  and  Commissioner  of  Williams 
county;  was  first  Sheriff  of  Defiance  county;  Probate  Judge  of  Paulding 
county  and  for  twelve  years  collector  of  the  leases  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  respected  of  the  pioneers  of  North- 
western Ohio. 

TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

Paulding,  Wednesday  Evening,  December  8,  1886. — I  came  to  this  place  this 
morning  from  Cecil,  six  miles,  by  rail  and  have  had  a  very  interesting  day. 
This  is  about  the  wildest  county  in  Ohio.  It  is  a  new  county,  but  rapidly  improv- 
ing ;  has  doubled  in  population  in  the  last  eight  years.  The  town  is  emerging 
from  the  forest  and  has  a  very  primitive,  woodsy  look. 

The  place  is  girt  around  with  the  grand  primitive  forest,  waiting  its  turn  to 
sink  beneath  the  labor  of  man.  The  single  trees  that  are  left  and  stand  scattered 
around  in  the  town,  like  sentinels  on  duty,  have  the  peculiar  look  of  trees  grown 
in  the  forest  of  the  Black  Swamp,  where  they  run  up  like  bare  naked  poles  with 
their  spreading  limbs  and  tufts  of  foliage  on  top,  to  welcome  the  sunlight  and  the 
shower. 

The  place  pleases  me  beyond  measure ;  carries  me  back  to  the  aspect  of  the 
new  places  I  have  travelled  through  on  old  Pomp,  when  much  of  Ohio  was  a  new 
country  like  this.  And  the  people  are  filled  with  the  same  good  spirits  then  so 
largely  seen,  which  comes  to  settlers  in  a  new  rapidly  developing  country.  They 
already  halloo  because  they  see  their  way  out  of  the  woods  and  a  bright  chance 
for  themselves  and  boys  and  girls  after  them.  The  new-comers  are  crowding  in 
inquiring  for  land  improved  and  timbered,  and  then  they  buy  and  go  into  the 
interior  and  erect  the  old-time  log  hut,  level  the  forest  and  drain  the  land. 


How  Hoops  and  Staves  are  Made.—^The 
people  of  PauldiDg  mainly  get  their  living 
finom  the  products  of  the  forest  »  This  after- 
noon I  made  a  visit  to  the  large  hoop  and 
st-ave  factory  of  A.  B.  Holcombe  &  Co.,  and 
obtained  these  interesting  facts  from  their 
manager,  Mr.  Charles  Cook. 

One  man  makes  about  500  round  hoops  in 
a  day;  wages,  30  cents  per  J  00.  They  are 
made  from  ash,  white  oak,  hickory  and 
maple  and  are  used  for  flour,  pork,  syrup  and 
111  I  nor  barrels. 


Coiled  or  flat  hoops  are  made  by  machinery 
out  of  elm  and  are  used  for  light  packing,  as 
eggs,  sugar,  etc.  The  ordinary  flat  hoop  is 
made  largely  hereabouts  in  the  shanties  in 
the  woods  and  from  black  ash.  They  are 
rived  out  and  delivered  straight  to  the  cooper 
and  he  puts  them  on  by  interlocking.  His 
ordinary  charge  is  about  12  cents  a  barrel. 

This  concern  makes  the  patent  hoop  ;  it  is 
made  of  elm.  The  log  is  taken  to  the  saw 
mill,  sawed  into  bolts  6J  feet  long,  4}  inches 
thick.     These  bolts  are  steameo^  then   are 
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cut  with  knives  similar  to  the  stave  knife, 
making  bars  4}  inches  wide,  \  of  an  inch 
thick  and  6}  feet  long.  These  bars  are  then 
run  through  a  planer  that  rounds  one  side  of 
the  hoop  and  so  bevels  the  inner  side,  making 
a  hoop  1 }  inches  wide  and  f  of  an  inch  thick, 
the  reauired  dimensions  for  a  standard  hoop. 
These  noops  are  taken  to  a  machine  called  a 
pointer  ana  lapper — points  one  end  and  thins 
the  other — then  the  hoops  are  boiled  in  a 
vat :  then,  when  hot,  are  coiled  in  a  coiling 
machine  and  are  ready  for  market — 8  hoops 
are  put  in  a  coil.  The  capacity  of  the  machine 
is  40,000  per  diem.  The  cooper  puts  these  on 
a  barrel  for  4  or  5  cents. 

A  single  nail  holds  together  a  ooil  of  hoops 
ready  for  market.  Some  millers  use  the  flat 
hoop  and  others  the  patent  hoop.^  The  patent 
hoop  here  finds  its  market  entirely  in  New 
York  City. 

Staves  are  maide  entirely  of  elm,  because  it 
is  easily  worked  and  the  woods  abound  in  elms. 
The  wood-cutters  saw  up  the  trees  into  lengths 
of  thirty-two  inches  in  the  woods.  These 
are  split  into  parts  from  six  to  ton  inches 
thick.  They  are  then  called  bolts.  These 
are  then  put  into  vats  or  boxes,  and  stoamed, 
and  thus  rendered  pliable.  In  A.  B.  Hoi- 
oombe  &  Go.  's  works  the  boxes  have  a  oapao- 
ity  for  twenty-five  cords.  These  bolts  are 
then  sawed  or  *' equalized**  the  required 
length  of  a  barrel,  which  for  sugar  is  30 
inches,  for  flour  28},  and  for  a  half-barrel 
24  inches.  The  half-barrel  has  a  smaller 
heading  and  narrower  staves. 

These  bolts  are  then  put  into  a  machine 
and  split  into  lon^,  thin  pieces.^  The  ma- 
chine cuts  each  of  these  pieces  into  the  re- 
quired curves,  to  adapt  each  to  forming  part 
of  the  curve  of  a  barrel 

The  staves  are  then  cut  to  ^the  required 
width  by  a  knife,  which  also  jpves  a  slight 
bevel  to  each,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  its  companion 
stave  and  the  right  bilge  for  the  shape  of  the 
barrel.  This  concern  makes  about  30,000 
staves  per  day.  Eighteen  staves  are  required 
for  a  sugar  barreTand  the  diameter  of  its 
bead  is  19  inches. 


Charcoal  Furnaces — On  my  way  on  tbd 
railroad  from  Cecil  to  Paulding,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  the  former,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  hu^^  brown  building,  and 
on  the  plateau  beside  it.  and  in  contrast  with 
it,  lines  of  structures  shaped  like  beehives, 
about  fifteen  feet  at  the  base  and  about  a» 
high.  These  were  on  the  line  of  the  railroad 
and  Wabash  Canal.  The  beehive-like  struc- 
tures were  twenty-three  in  number,  and  bein^ 
white  as  snow  (constructed,  I  believe,  of 
brick  and  plastered  with  lime),  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  dingy  buildings  and 
the  dead  aspect  of  the  landscape  aroundthem. 
Attracted  by  the  oddity  of  the  scene  as  I 
^ed  upon  it  from  the  cars,  I  was  told  that 
this  was  the  Paulding  furnace,  the  only  one 
in  northwest  Ohio,  and  the  beehive-like 
structures  were  kilns  for  the  burning  of  the 
charcoal  The  ores  smelted  were  from  Lake 
Superior.  I  am  informed  that  beehive  ovens 
will  yield,  in  four  days*  burning,  from  forty- 
five  to  finy  bushels  of  charcoal  per  cord  of 
wood. 

This  furnace  was  established  here  in  1864 
by  Graft,  Bennett  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
because  the  country  was  full  of  wood.  The 
ore  is  brought  from  Lake  Superior  by  lake  to 
Toledo,  thence  to  this  point  by  railroad  and 
canal. 

This  furnace  proved  a  great  civilizer.  In- 
taking  up  land  there  ooula  be  no  agriculture 
until  the  woods  were  cleared.  In  a  short 
time  thev  were  employing  250  hands  in  clear- 
ing the  forest  and  m  other  ways,  clearing  an- 
nually 1,000  acres  of  woodland.  They  used 
about  120  cords  of  wood  per  day,  making 
forty-five  tons  of  iron.  The  company  built 
the  first  railroad  in  the  county,  the  line  from 
Cecil  to  Paulding.  ^  The  furnace  is  not  now 
running,  and  the  increased  and  increasing 
value  of  the  woodland  will  probably  prevent 
a  resumption. 

All  the  furnaces  in  the  United  States  orig- 
inally used  charcoal.  ^  Its  place  is  now  being 
supplied  with  anthradte  and  bituminous  ooiu 
and  coke. 


Items  op  Talk  with  an  Old  Settler, 

An  old  gentleman,  Judge  A.  8.  Latta,  of  Paulding,  has  given  me  some  inter- 
esting items  in  conversation.  When  he  first  came  to  the  country  in  1837  there 
were  but  two  families  in  the  territory  now  comprising  Emerala,  Paulding  and 
Blue  Creek  townships,  in  all  108  square  miles.  They  were  John  Musselman, 
now  living,  and  Geoi^  Platter.  There  were  only  three  families  in  Jackson, 
those  of  John  R.  and  W  illiam  Moss,  and  Mr.  Fox.  In  Latta  was  only  Leonard 
Kimmel,  none  in  Harrison,  and  probably  none  in  Benton.  In  1842  there  were 
only  four  organized  townships,  viz. :  Auglaize ;  Brown,  so  named  from  Fort  Brown 
at  the  junction  of  the  canals ;  Crane,  so  called  after  Oliver  Crane,  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  and  Carryall,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  a  rock  in  the  river  to  a 
French  carryall  or  sleigh.  The  county  census  of  1840  gave  a  population  of 
1,025 ;  but  these  were  largely  a  floating  population,  including  laborers  on  the 
canal.  Paulding,  in  1840,  had  the  smallest  population  of  any  county  in  Ohio. 
Van  Wert,  the  county  south,  had  1,577,  Ottawa  2,258,  Henry  2,492,  Williams 
4,464,  Wood  5,458,  Putnam  5,142. 


D.  C.  IFialni,  nolo.,  . 

Thr  Pavldino  Fdrhacr,  neab  Cecil. 
The  white  beebive-sbaped  structarei  are  the  kilns  for  the  bnrDing  of  the  ehuwwL 


A  Hoop-PoLB  Shasty. 

Thii  ii  the  home  of  a  &milT  who  had  moved  in  from  RichEand  Couotj  to  follow  tha 

bnatDcaa  of  making  hoc  !-s..---.-l      ,„  ^  .  .   .,     ,       . 

u  fi^ermen  work  the  i 
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The  great  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  county  has  been  the  immense  amount 
of  fallen  timber,  which  dogs  up  and  stops  the  flow  of  water.  The  early  settlers 
were  fairly  starved  and  drowned  out ;  the  ground  was  so  wet  they  could  not  raise 
anything. 

An  old  surveyor,  running  a  line  for  a  State  road  from  Greenville  in  Darke 
county  into  Williams  county,  on  entering  Paulding  made  a  note  in  his  survey- 
book: 

"  WoUt  ! — waler  ! — water  ! — iaU  timber  ! — deep  waiei^ ! — not  a  blade  of  grass 
growing  J  nor  a  bird  to  he  seeaP 

A  stranger  was  making  some  invidious  comparisons  in  r^ard  to  the  Black 
Swamp  lands,  when  a  resident  retorted  by  saying : 

"  Why,  we  do  what  you  cannot ;  we  raise  two  crops  upon  them.'* 

"How  is  that?''  asked  the  other;  "it  can't  be  possible." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  he ;  "  one  of  tc«,  and  the  other  of  jrog%  !  " 

As  late  as  1878  wild  timbered  lands  could  be  bought  within  four  miles  of 
Paulding  from  $4  to  $6  per  acre;  now,  from  $10  to  $20;  improved  lands  from 
$30  to  $50  an  acre. 

The  population  is  mixed,  largely  foreign — German,  some  Irish  and  native  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.  The  prevailing  religious  denominations  are  Methodists  and 
United  Brethren,  some  Lutherans  and  a  few  Catholics. 

It  is  claimed  for  Paulding  that  in  the  war  she  supplied  more  soldiers,  pro  raJta^ 
to  the  population,  than  any  other  county  in  Ohio.  During  the  war  the  crops, 
therefore,  could  only  be  harvested  by  importing  laborers  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. It  may  be  so,  as  the  population  here  then  consisted  largely  of  floating  labor- 
ers. Noble  county  makes  the  same  claim,  but  in  neither  case  have  we  seen  the 
data  for  it. 

Destruction  op  the  Reservoir. 

Just  east  of  Antwerp,  in  this  county,  was  the  reservoir  of  the  Wabash  &  Erie 
Canal,  which  connectea  with  the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal  at  Junction  City.  When, 
gome  years  ago,  the  State  of  Indiana  abandoned  the  Wabash  &  Erie,  this  section 
became  practically  useless,  and  the  reservoir  of  some  2,000  acres  was  a  constant 
source  of  ill-health  in  the  region  about  it.  It  was  originally  the  valley  of  a  small 
stream,  and  was  dammed  and  diked  to  make  a  reservoir.  An  efibrt  has  been 
made  to  have  the  State  abandon  it,  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass  the  L^slature. 
On  the  night  of  April  25,  1888,  a  band  of  some  200  men,  residents  of  the  county, 
proceeded  to  the  lower  end  of  the  reservoir,  captured  the  guards,  who  had  been 
there  since  an  attempt  at  destruction  a  few  weeks  previous,  and  proceeded  system- 
atically to  destroy  it.  Two  locks  were  blown  up  with  dynamite,  and  the  bulk- 
head at  the  lower  end  of  the  reservoir.  The  building  occupied  by  the  gate- 
keeper was  burned.  The  band  worked  all  night  cutting  the  dikes  with  pick  and 
spade.  The  volume  of  water  was  thus  largely  reduced,  though  the  reservoir  was 
not  entirely  drained. 

Immediately  on  learning  of  these  lawless  acts,  Gov.  Foraker  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  rioters  to  disperse,  and  ordered  to  the  scene  of  action  Gen.  Axline 
with  several  companies  of  militia  to  protect  the  State's  property  and  to  preserve 
peace.  When  the  militia  arrived,  however,  the  rioters  had  dispersed,  and  owing 
to  the  sympathy  with  their  acts  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of  the  county,  it  wa.s 
found  impossible  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  damage.  The  unnecessary 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  residents  of  this  region,  and  the  waste  of  a  vast  area 
of  fine  farming  land,  instified  the  destruction  of  the  reservoir,  but  the  means 
adopted  to  encompass  this  are  deserving  of  severe  condemnation.  Later  the  reser- 
voir and  canal  were  abandoned  by  the  State.  In  1843  the  Mercer  county  reservoir 
was  in  like  manner  subjected  to  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants.  (SeeVol.  II,  503.) 
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TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

Thursday  Morning^  December  9. — Left  Paulding  in  the  cars  for  Vaa  Wert 
half-an-hour  ago  and  they  have  stopi)ed  at  a  clearing  in  the  woods  called  Latty, 
three  miles  below.  This  railroad,  the  "Cincinnati,  Jackson  and  Mackinaw,^' 
runs  through  the  wildest  part  of  the  State  parallel  with  and  a  few  miles  only  from 
the  Indiana  line.  It  has  in  this  region  no  through  travel.  I  am  on  a  freight 
train  with  a  caboose  attached.  It  goes  only  about  six  miles  an  hour,  making 
many  stops. 

The  Timber  Business  and  People. — The  railroad  is  supported  mainly  by  the 
transportation  of  timber,  there  being  but  little  agriculture  in  Paulding  county. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  live  with  their  families  in  hoop  shanties  or  log 
cabins  in  the  woods  and  engage  in  the  getting  out  of  staves  and  hoops.  There  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen  stave  factories  in  the  county.  The  barrel  heads  are  made  of 
basswood  and  sycamore. 

Latty  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  huts  in  the  woods  for  laborers  who  are  at 
work  cutting  down  timber  for  hoops  and  staves  that  are  made  here.  The  soft 
timber  is  cut  down  by  cross-cut  saws ;  the  hardest  trees  are  chopped.  The 
principal  timber  of  the  country  is  oak,  cottonwood,  hickory,  basswood  and  syca- 
more in  immense  quantities.  The  sycamore,  they  tell  me,  is  of  great  value  for 
the  inside  of  houses ;  regarded  as  preferable  to  black  walnut,  ash  or  cherry,  color 
resembling  mahogany  and  beautifully  grained. 

Around  Latty  the  trees  had  mostly  been  cut  down  by  cross-cut  saws.  There 
are  establishments  here  for  making  hoops  and  staves.  Latty  is  a  wild  spot  and 
very  interesting  to  look  upon.  What  piles  of  logs !  what  almost  acres  of  staves  I — 
some  under  sheds  and  some  in  the  open.  Around  stand  the  woods  in  the  deadneas 
of  winter,  their  trunks  largely  white  and  hoary. 


The  cutting  down  the  forests  \s  mere  child's 
plav  compared  to  the  labor  of  the  pioneers 
with  the  axe.  Now  there  are  firms  of  men 
who  travel  even  into  the  heart  of  Ohia  where 
vet  remain  scattered  large  bodies  of  wood- 
land, with  their  portable  saw-mills  and  make 
contracts  to  clear  the  land.  They  saw  down 
the  trees  with  cross-cut  saws  and  convert 
them  into  lumber  on  the  spot,  living  in  the 
woods  at  the  time  in  shanties  and  often  with 
their  families.  By  the  use  of  the  cross-cut 
saw  a  few  men  will  clear  one  hundred  acres 
in  a  few  months  and  with  a  portable  saw-mill 
of  twenty-horse-power  convert  such  a  hard 
timber  as  oak  into  lumber  at  the  rate  of  six 
thousand  feet  per  day.  I  met,  in  travelling, 
one  of  a  firm,  Strack  &  Angell,  of  these 
modern  clearers  of  the  woods.  He  told  me 
they  had  just  cleared  off  in  less  than  a  year 
three  hundred  acres,  yielding  900,000  feet  of 
lumber. 

Directing  the  Fall  of  Trees. — Such  is  the 
skill  of  these  modem  woodsmen  that  they  will 
make  a  tree  fall  in  any  desired  direction.  If 
the  top  should  lean  as  much  as  even  ten  feet 
over,  say  a  gulch,  and  they  wish  it  to  lie  in  an 
opposite  direction,  they  will  work  as  follows : 
First,  chip  with  an  axe  part  way  through  the 
tree  in  the  desired  direction  for  its  fall  near 
its  base,  then  on  the  opposite  side  begin  with 
their  cross-cut  saw,  anving  in  thicker  and 
thicker  wedges  in  the  fissure  made  by  the  saw. 
which  after  a  while  changes  the  centre  or 
gravity  to  the  opposite  side. 

CosHy  TVcM. —-Sometimes   trees   of  rare 


value  are  found  in  the  woods.  I  am  told  an 
enormous  black  walnut,  some  years  ago, 
found  in  Williams  oounty,  brought  $1,000, 
and  a  bird's-eye  oak,  very  rare,  discovered  in 
Indiana,  sold  for  $1,700.  These  were  ex- 
orbitant sums,  reached  by  furniture  men  in 
rivalry  to  each  other. 

Wild  Game, — ^At  a  stopping-place  in  ftont 
of  a  cabin  we  saw  some  foxes  chained  and 
one  of  our  passengers  got  out  and  played  with 
them.  The  woods  are  full  of  foxes  and  wild 
game  generally,  as  partridge,  duck,  quail, 
wild  turkey,  plover,  jack-snipe,  woodcock, 
etc. 

Speech  of  the  Twentieth  Century. — ^In  front 
of  tne  cabins  at  Latty,  the  ground  seemed 
alive  with  midgets,  children  playing  in  the 
warm,  golden  sunlight  of  a  perfect  December 
day.  The  air  was  pure  and  bracing  ;  nature 
calm  and  i)eaoeful  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  very  spirit  of  liberty  dwelt  here  in  this 
wilderness  for  the  growth  and  nurture  of 
these  little  ones,  ana  then  I  thought,  in  a 
twinkling  the  Twentieth  Centurv,  in  the 
freshness  of  vouth  and  hope,  will  be  here 
and  he  will  call  out  to  them.  ''  Come,  I  want 
you.  That  old  fellow,  the  Nineteenth  Cea- 
tury,  is  dead  ;  yes,  dead  as  a  hammer.  You 
know,  foryou  were  at  his  funeral  and  nobody 
wept.  We  respect  his  memory,  but  will  not 
put  on  mourning.  He  thought,  as  Old  Father 
Time  was  notchmg  out  his  last  years,  he  had 
done  great  things  in  his  day  and  generation. 
And  so  he  had  ;  but  oh,  law  nio !  it's  not  a 
circumstance  to  what  I  shall  do  with  my  ono 
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bandrcd  years ;  that  is,  starting  with  your      nightlv  hooting  of  owls  resounded  from  its 
help/'    And  they  will  help  him,  even  if  they      dark,  lonely  recesses. 
were  bom  in  the  woods  of  Paulding,  and  the 

The  original  county-scat  was  Charloe,  on  the  Auglaize  river  and  Miami  ex- 
tension canal,  twelve  miles  south  of  Defiance.  It  was  laid  out  about  1840  and 
was  never  but  little  more  than  a  mere  hamlet.  Ockenoxy's  town  stood  on  the 
site  of  Charloe,  named  from  a  chief  who  resided  there,  and  who  was  reported  an 
obstinate,  cruel  man.  The  village  derived  its  name  later  from  Charloe,  an  Ottawa 
chief,  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  sprightlincss  in  debate. 

Antwerp  is  ten  miles  northwest  of  Paulding,  twenty-one  west  of  Defiance^  on 
the  M.  W.  St.  L.  &  P.  R.  R.  and  Wabash  canal. 

Cityoffioere,  1888:  W.  F.  Fleck,  Mayor;  A.  E.  Lane,  Clerk;  O.  S.  Apple- 
gate,  Treasurer;  Joel  Dresser,  Marshal.  Newsjmper:  Argus,  Republican,  W.E. 
&  N.  H.  Osbom,  editors.  Churches :  1  Presbyterian,  1  Catholic  and  1  Christian. 
Population,  1880,  1,275.  School  census,  1888,  471;  A.  K.  Grubb,  school 
superintendent. 

Antwerp  has  2  large  stave  factories,  one  of  which  combines  with  it  the  manu- 
facture of  dressed  and  rough  lumber ;  2  factories  for  tobacco,  candy,  and  jelly 
pails  and  cannicans — small,  wooden  cans — axle  grease  boxes,  1  patent  hoop  manu- 
factory, flouring  mill,  etc.  It  is  an  excellent  market  for  grain  and  live  stock, 
and  it  exports  largely  poultry  and  wild  game,  as  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  quail, 
partridges,  etc. 

Payne  is  eight  miles  southwest  of  Paulding,  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 
Newspaper :  SevieWy  Republican,  W.  J.  Johnson,  editor  and  publisher. 

Manufcustarea  and  Employees, — N.  E.  Prentice,  flour,  etc.,  9  hands ;  P.  H.  Hy- 
man,  lumber  and  staves,  18  ;  Payne,  Hoop  &  Co.,  hooi)s,  41  ;  H.  F.  Schnelker  & 
Co.,  staves,  24  ;  Payne  Review,  printing,  2 ;  Jacob  Ream,  lumber  and  flooring, 
10 ;  Miller  &  Zind,  wagons,  etc,  3. — SMe  Ra^ris,  1887. 

School  oensus,  1888,  354.  Capital  invested  in  manujfacturing  establishments, 
$60,000.     Value  of  annual  product,  $65,000.— OAfo  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

Cecil  is  six  miles  north  of  Paulding,  on  the  W.  St.  L.  &  P.  and  C.  J.  &  M. 
Railroads. 

Mantrfadures  and  Employees. — J.  6.  Bugenot,  Bros.  &  Co.,  staves  and  head« 
ing,  50  hands ;  M.  Simpson^  lumber  and  tile,  6. — Stale  Report^  1888. 
.   School  census,  1888,  115. 

Dague  is  six  miles  south  of  Paulding,  on  the  C.  J.  &  M.  R.  R.  School 
<9ensus,  1888,  130. 

Latty  is  three  miles  south  of  Paulding,  on  the  C.  J.  &  M.  and  N.  Y.  C.  & 
St  L.  Railroads.     School  census,  1888,  169. 

Oakwood  is  eleven  miles  southeast  bf  Paulding,  on  the  Auglaize  river  and  N. 
Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.    School  census,  1888, 136. 
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PERRY. 

Perry  Coumty  was  formed  March  1,  1817,  from  Washingtoii,  Muskingum 
and  Fairfield,  and  named  from  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry.  The  eur&oe  is 
mostly  rolling,  and  in  the  South  hilly ;  the  soil  is  clayey,  and  in  tJie  middle  and 
northern  part  fertile. 

Area  about  410  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  66,700; 
in  pasture,  102,176  ;  woodland,  33,929 ;  lying  waste,  2,487 ;  produced  In  wheat, 
159,585  bushels;  rye,  2,898;  buckwheat,  212;  oats,  54,621;  barley,  108; 
com,  517,542  ;  meadow  hay,  23,029  tons ;  clover  hay,  883 ;  potatoes,  34,286 
bushels;  tobaoco,  500  lbs.;  butter,  431,940;  soi^hum,  2,087  gallons;  maple 
syrup,  11,472;  honey,  3,005  lbs.;  t^gs,  370,713  dozen;  grapes,  20,286  lbs.; 
wine,  270  gallons;  sweet  potatoes,  1,643  bushels;  apples,  3,944;  peaches, 
1,017;  pears,  622;  wool,  334,183  lbs.;  milch  cows  owned,  4,747.  Ohio  min- 
ing statistics,  1888:  Coal  mined,  1,736,805  tons,  employing  3,301  miners  and 
433  outside  employees ;  iron  ore,  10,129  tons;  fire-clay,  45  tons ;  limestone,  4,217 
tons  burned  for  fluxii^. 

School  census,  1888,  8,063;  teachers,  195.    Miles  of  rulroad  track,  139. 


WNSHIF8  AKD  CSHSUa. 

1840. 

1880. 

Townships  as 

D  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

Bearfield, 

1,456 

997 

Monday  Creek, 

986 

1,636 

Clayton, 

1,602 

1,164 

Monroe, 

999 

1,780 

Onl, 

3,836 

Pike, 

3,059 

Harrison, 

1,034 

1,562 

Pleasant, 

1,053 

Hopewell, 
Jackson, 

1,544 

1,284 

Reading, 

3,936 

3,367 

1,700 

1,896 

Salt  Lick, 

1,243 

3,970 

Madison, 

1,167 

714 

Thorn, 

2,006 

1,900 

Population  of  Perry  in  1820  was  8,459;  1830,14,063;  1840,19,340; 
1860,  19,678;  1880,  28,218,  of  whom  22,528  were  bom  in  Ohio;  1,165, 
Pennsylvania;  523,  Viiginia ;  149,  Kentucky;  136,  Now  York;  48,  Indiana; 
1,346,  England  and  Wales;  925,  Ireland;  269,  Scotland;  249,  German 
Empire;  56,  British  America;  39,  France;  and  17,  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Census  of  1890,31,161. 

Coal  and  Iron. 

Perry  is  the  lai^est  coal-producing  county  in  the  State.  It  also  produces 
large  quantities  of  nematite  iron  ore.  A!  few  miles  south  of  McLuney  Station, 
Bearfield  township,  a  valuable  deposit  of  black-band  ore  has  been  discovered  and 

auite  extensively  worked  on  the  Whitlock  farm,  for  Moxahala  furnace.  Within 
iree  miles  of  New  Lexington,  the  so-called  Baird  ore  is  mined'quite  extensively 
on  many  farms.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Baird  ore  of  Perry  county 
is  the  limestone  ore  of  the  Hanging  Rock  district. 

Monday  Creek,  Salt  Lick,  Ctwil  and  Monroe  townshijis  belong  to  the  Hocking 
Valley  coal  field,  constituting  an  important  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Great  Vein  "  territory,  in  which  the  Middle  Kittanning  seam  ranges  from  five 
to  thirteen  and  one-half  feet  in  thickness. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  northern  and  central  townships  of  Perry  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  Muskingum  county ;  tliey  are  specially  adapted  to  domestio 
uses  and  for  making  steam.  The  Columbus  and  Eastern  railroad  is  doing  much 
for  the  development  of  the  coal  fields  of  this  r^ion. 

This  county  was  fird  setUed  by  Pennsylvania  Germans,  about  the  years  1802 
and  1803.    Of  the  early  settlers  the  names  of  the  following  are  recollected :  John 
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Hammood,  David  Pugh,  Rolit.  McCIutig,  Isaac  Brown,  John  and  Anthony 
Clayton,  Isaac  Reynolds,  Daniel  Shearer,  Peter  Ovennyer,  Adam  Binckley,  Wm, 
and  Jacob  Duaenbury,  John  Poorman,  John  Finck,  Daniel  ParkinnoD,  John 
Laahley,  Peter  Dittoe,  John  Dittoe,  and  Michael  Dittoe.  The  first  church 
^ccted  in  the  county  wafi  at  New  Reading ;  it  was  a  Lutheran  church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Foster  was  the  pastor ;  shortly  after,  a  Baptist  church  was  buiit 
about  thr<>e  miles  east  of  Somerset. 

The  road  throiigli  this  county  was,  "  from  1800  to  1815,  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  the  Eastern  States,  or  until  steamboat 
navigation  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  travellers — a  perpetual  stream  of 


Vtsw  AT  THE  Coal  Mines,  Shawhbb. 

emigrants  rolled  Westward  along  its  course,  giving  constant  occupation  to  hundreds 
of  tavern-keepers,  seated  at  short  distances  along  its  borders  and  consuming  all 
tlie  spare  grain  raised  by  the  inhabitants  for  many  miles  north  and  south  of  its 
line.  Groups  of  merchants  on  horseback  with  led  horses,  laden  with  Spanish 
dollars,  travelled  by  easy  stages  every  spring  and  autumn  along  its  route,  congre- 
gated in  parties  of  ten  or  twenty  individuals,  for  mutual  protection,  and  armed 
with  dirka,  pnckeli  pistols,  and  pistols  in  holsters,  as  robberies  sometimes  took 
place  in  the  more  wilderness  parts  of  the'  road.  The  goods,  when  purchased,  were 
wagoned  to  Pittsburg  and  sent  in  lai^  ilat  boats,  or  keel  boats,  to  their  destina- 
tdon  below,  while  the  merchant  returned  on  horseluuk  to  his  home,  occupying 
eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  whole  tour." 

Somenet  in  1S46. — Somerset,  the  county-seat,  is  forty-three  miles  easterly  from 
Columbus,  on  the  Macadamized  nmd  leading  from  Zanesville  to  Lancaster,  from 
each  of  which  it  is  eighteen  miles,  or  midway,  which  circumstance  gave  it,  when 
originally  laid  out,  the  name  of  Middldoion. 

In  1807  John  Finck  ei-ected  the  first  log-cabin  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place. 
Having  purchased  a  half-section  of  laud  he  laid  out,  in  1810,  the  eastern  iiart  of 
the  town;  the  western  ])art  was  laid  out  by  Jacob  Miller.  They  became  tiie  first 
settlers  :  the  first  <lied  alunt  eleven  and  the  la«t  about  twenty  years  since.  The 
present  name,  Somerset,  was  derived  from  Somerset,  Pcim.,  from  which  place  and 
vicinity  most  of  the  early  settlers  came.  The  boani  of  directors  of  the  Lutheran 
seminary  at  Columbus  have  voted  tu  remove  it  to  this  place.  The  town  contains 
1  Lutheran,  2  Catholic  and  1  Methodist  church  ;  1  iron  foundry,  1  tottacco  ware- 
house, 3  newspaper  printing  offices,  16  mercantile  stores  and  about  1,400  inhabi- 
tants. A  very  large  proportion  of  tlie  jwoulation  of  the  county  are  Catholics. 
They  have  in  the  town  a  nunnery,  to  whicli  is  attached  St.  Mary's  seminary,  a 
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school  for  yoUDg  females.    It  !s  well  conducted  and  mftoy  Protestant  families  send 
tlieir  daughters  here  to  be  educated. — Old  Edition. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Somerset  are  the  buildings  shown  in  the  annexed 
view.  The  elegant  building  in  the  centre  is  St.  Joseph's  church,  recently  erected; 
on  the  right  is  seen  the  convent  building;  the  structure  partly  shown  beyond  St. 


Joseph's  church  is  the  oldest  Catholic  church  in  the  State,  the  history  of  which 
we  give  in  an  extract  from  an  article  in  the  United  fkaiea  Catholic  Magadne  for 
January,  1847,  entitled  "  The  Catliolic  Church  in  Ohio." 


The  first  chapel  of  nhich  we  have  any 
authentic  record  that  was  ever  consecrated  to 
Aliuiehty  God  within  our  borders  was  Sl 
Josepn's,  in  Peny  county,  which  waa  solemnly 
blessed  on  the  6th  of  December.  1818,  by 
Rev.  Edvrard  Fenwick  and  his  nephew.  Rev. 
N.  D.  Young,  of  the  order  of  St.  Domiiiic, 
both  natives  of  Maryland,  and  derivine  their 
jurisdiction  from  the  vener&ble  Dr.  Fiaget, 
who  wiia  then  the  onl^  bishojj  between  the 
Allcphenies  and  the  Mississippi.  This  chapel 
waa  first  built  of  logs,  to  which  an  addition  of 
stone  was  subsequently  made,  so  that  it.  was 
for  a  considerable  time  "partly  lofre  and 
partly  stone."  When  the  eoneregation, 
whicn  consisted  of  only  ten  families  when 
the  chapel  was  first  opened,  had  increased  in 
number,  the  logs  disappeared  aod  a  new 
addition,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a 
sejiarate  church  of  brick,  marked  the  prog- 
ros.4  of  improvement  and  afforded  new 
f  icilities  for  the  accommodation  of  the  faith- 
ful. An  humble  oonvent,  whose  reverend 
inmates,  one  American.  N.  D.  Young,  one 
Irishman,  Thomas  Martin,  and  one  Belgian, 

At  this  place  a  number  of  young  men  are  being  educated  for  the  priesthood 
of  tlie  Dominican  order.  A  lai^  library'  is  connected  with  the  institution, 
which  affords  facilities  to  the  students  in  becoming  acquainted  with  church 
history  and  literature.  Among  them  are  the  writings  of  many  of  the  fathers 
and  rare  books,  some  of  which  were  printed  before  the  discovery  of  America. — 
ad.  Edition. 


Vincent  de  Rymacher,  cheerfiilly  shared  in 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  Snddent  to 
the  new  colony,  waa  erected  near  the  church, 
and  Irom  its  peacetiil  precincts  the  saving 
truths  of  faith  were  conveyed  and  its  divine 
sacraments  administered  to  manv  a  wear; 
emigrant  who  had  almost  despaired  of  enjoy- 
ing those  blessings  in  the  solitude  which  ha 
had  selected  for  his  homo.  The  benedictions 
of  the  poor  and  the  refreshing  dews  of  heaven 
descended  on  the  spiritual  seed  thus  sown.  It 
increased  and  multiplied  the  hundred  fold. 
New  congregations  were  formed  in  Somerset, 
Lancaster,  Zanesville,  St.  Barnaban,  Morgan 
county.  Rehoboth  and  St.  Patrick's,  seven 
miles  from  St.  Joseph's,  and  in  Sapp'a  settle- 
ment and  various  other  stations  still  more 
distant  vas  the  while  habit  of  St.  Dominie 
hailed  by  the  lonely  Catholic  as  the  harbinger 
of  glad  tidings  and  the  symbol  of  the  joy, 
the  purity  and  the  triumphs  which  attest  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  fufilment 
of  the  promises  made  by  her  divine  founder 
to  the  church. 
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Hw  old  Coon^  Ooort-Honw  ihowo  od  the  right  ii  jei  atandiDg,  tnd  H.  P.  Boott 
*till  ID  hU  alore  readj  for  ciutomira. 
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Somerset,  for  many  years  the  county-seat,  is  seven  miles  northwest  of  New 
Lexington,  the  present  oounty-seat,  on  the  Straitsville  Branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  Rail- 
road. City  oiBcers,  1888 :  D.  O.  Brunner,  Mayor;  Thomas  Scanlon,  Clerk; 
Owen  Yost,  Solicitor ;  E.  T.  Dro^e,  Treasurer ;  W.  C.  Weir,  Marshal  and  Street 
Commissioner.  Newspaper :  iVew,  Labor,  W.  P.  Magruder,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches :  1  Lutheran,  1  Grerman  Reformed,  1  Catholic  and  1  Methodist.  Pop- 
ulation, 1880,  1,207.  School  census,  1888,  361 ;  J.  B.  Phinney,  school  superin- 
tendent. 

In  the  old  description  of  Somerset  we  have  spoken  A  the  female  academy  of 
St.  Mary's.  It  has  long  been  a  famed  institution.  It  was  established  at  Somerset 
in  1830  by  Bishop  Fenwick,  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cincinnati.  Years  after 
our  visit  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  was  removca  to  about  four  miles  east  of 
the  capitol  building  at  Columbus.  It  was  incorporated  in  July,  1868,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dominican  Sisters.  It  is  now  widely  known  as  the  "Academy  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Springs,"  and  is  a  highly  popular  institution.  It  is  near  Alum 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Scioto,  and  under  the  general  charge  of  Bishop  Watterson. 
The  building  is  large  and  commodious.  "  The  location  is  unsuruassed  in  its  salu- 
brity and  beauty  of  landscape ;  the  distracting  sights  and  sounas  of  the  bustling 
world  are  excluded  by  shady  groves  and  sloping  hills." 

St.  Joseph's  Church,  shown  in  the  view  taken  in  1846,  was  also  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  another  replaces  it  and  with  a  noble  coll^  building  standing  by  it. 

TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

SoMEBSET,  May  21. — Somerset  has  changed  but  little.  The  old  picture  fits 
even  to  this  day.  As  I  was  making  the  drawing  for  it  a  brother  of  Phil  Sheridan, 
then  9  years  old,  on  his  way  to  school,  looked  over  my  shoulder  as  he  now  tells 
me,  while  Phil  himself  was  clerking  it  in  the  town  somewhere — may  be  saw  me 
seated  in  a  chair  near  A.  Arndt's  sign.  The  old  sign  has  gone — no  longer  creaks 
in  the  wind — catches  no  snow — gone,  too,  is  Andy.  Nobody  lives  forever.  The 
old  court-house  is  still  standing,  with  the  same  ola  inscription  over  the  door,  with 
its  Irish  bull — 

"  Let  Justice  be  Done  IF  the  Heavens  should  Fall." 

The  one-story  brown  building  beyond  it  exists  now  only  in  my  picture ;  never 
was  asparklinggem  set  in  the  brow  of  Somerset.  It  was  Garlinger's  grocery — a 
great  institution  in  the  times  of  the  thirsty  and  free  fights. 

Free  Fights, — Says  an  old  citizen  to  me :  "I  remember  one  muster-day,  about 
forty  years  ago,  seeing  a  crowd  of  men  pouring  out  of  that  grocery  and  indulging 
in  a  free  fight,  and  all  wearing  red  warmers,  i,  e.,  roundal)out  loose  jackets  of  red 
flannel.  At  that  time  there  were  often  fights  on  the  square.  When  parties  had 
a  grievance,  they  would  put  off  settling  it  imtil  muster-day.  Then  they  would 
have  it  out,  rough  and  tumble,  often  with  rings  around.  The  fight  over,  they 
would  become  good  friends  again.  Frequently  these  fights  would  be  to  see  who 
was  the  best  man."  "  In  thasc  days,  when  any  farmer  was  sick,  his  neighbors 
would  get  in  his  crops  and  take  good  care  of  him." 

"  They  do  that  now ;  don't  they  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  he  replied ;  "  but  they  don't  fight  any  more." 

The  sign  "  M.  F.  Scott,"  is  gone,  but  the  building  is  there,  and  so  is  M.  F.  Scott ; 
for  I  found  him  on  an  evening  and  had  an  hour's  chat  with  him.  Mr.  Scott  is  a 
small,  hale,  rosy-cheeked  old  gentleman,  74  years  of  age,  hair  of  snow  and  never 
was  sick  a  day.  I  think  he  is  of  Irish  extraction  or  birth.  He  told  me  he  came 
here  in  1838,  and  paid  $7  per  100  pounds  freight  for  his  goods  from  Philadelphia, 
and  "  now,"  added  he,  "  the  charge  being  fifty  cents,  some  of  my  neighbors  com- 
plain of  the  extortionate  charges  of  railroads. 
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Fhil  Sheridan^ s  Boyhood. — I  asked  about 
Phil.  Sheridan.  He  replied,  **  Sheridan  was 
a  very  bright,  trusty  boy.  Before  going  to 
West  Point  he  clerked  for  various  parties  in 
town;  once  clerked  in  this  very  store.'*  I 
asked,  ''  How  did  he  get  his  appointment  ?  *' 
**  Why,  he  got  it  hinaself.  There  was  a  va- 
cancy from  this  district,  when  he  wrote  to 
Gen.  Richey,  our  member  of  Congress,  that 
he  wanted  it."  In  speaking  of  it,  years 
afterwards,  and  just  after  Stone  River, 
Richey  said:  "It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war ;  the  pressure  upon  me  was  so 
tremendous  for  a  caaetship,  backed  bv  strong, 
influential  recommendations,  that  I  was  m 
great  anxiety  which  way  to  move  when  I  got 
Phil,  's  letter  backed  by  no  one.  I  knew  him, 
and  it  was  so  manly  and  so  spirited  that  I 
that  very  day  went  to  the  War  Department 
and  ordered  the  warrant  to  be  made  out, 
fearful  that  if  I  deferred  it  some  malign  in- 
fluence would  be  brought  to  bear  to  make 
me  reject  the  application ;  and  having  done 
it,  I  had  a  deep  sense  of  relief. ' ' 

The  Boyhood  Home  of  Sheridan^-^The 
next  mominff  after  this  conversation  I 
sketched  the  boyhood  home  of  Phil.  Sheri- 
dan. His  father  was  a  laboring  man,  and 
took  contracts  for  macadamizing  the  Na- 
tional Road  and  other  roads.  The  house 
was  occupied  by  the  family  in  their  more 
humble  days.  In  his  later  years  he  built  a 
neat  cottage  residence  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  town.  He  died  at  the  a^e  of  75  years 
from  blood-poisoning,  which  originated  from 
a  kick  at  night  in  the  wrist  from  a  vicious 
horse,  the  wound  not  healing. 

The  old  homestead  is  but  three  minutes* 
walk  from  M.  F.  Scott's  store,  and  yet  quite 
out  of  town.  Somerset,  like  the  old  towns 
built  upon  the  National  Road,  and  like  other 
macadamized  thoroughfares,  consists  mainly 
of  a  single  street  with  the  buildings  compact, 
like  poor  pieces  of  cities  set  down  in  the 
country.  Such  places  have  no  pleasant  vil- 
laf^e  aspects,  ana  therefore  make  one  sad  in 
thmking  of  what  "  might  have  been." 

The  main  building  of  the  old  homestead 
consists  of  three  rooms  only,  and  is  unoccu- 
pied and  dilapidated,  and  we  have  tried  to 
make  it  look  as  it  did  in  *'  Phil's  "  boyhood 
days,  and  so  have  introduced  the  boy  gallop- 
ing on  a  horse  around  the  corner,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  **  Phil."  as  he  then  was,  pre- 
paring, unknown  to  himself,  for  that  later 
ride,    '  Up  at  morning,  at  break  of  day." 

The  wing  this  way,  consisting  of  a  single 
room,  was  built  in  1847,  and  is  occupied  oy 
Mr.  Zortman  and  wife,  laboring  people. 
Germans,  of  course,  they  are.  for  they  had 
flowers  blooming  in  the  windows  of  their 
very  humble  home.  I  asked  Mrs.  Maggie 
Morris,  who  lived  next  door,  the  name  of  the 
street.  She  answered,  *' I  don't  know  ;  some 
call  it  the  'Happy  alley.'"  The  Happy 
alley  has  upon  it  out  three  or  four  houses, 
and  commands  a  grat^'ful,  open  prospect  of 
green  fields  and  sweet  smelling  slopes,  falling 
away  down  to  the  Hocking  valley,  fifteen 
miles  away  to  the  south,  and  where,  some 


three  years  ago,  one  night,^  when  the  mills  at 
Loi^n  were  Dumed,  the  light  was  seen  red- 
dening the  sky. 

From  here,  on  the  lefl,  over  an  apple  or- 
chard, quarter  of  a  mile  away,  on  a  slight  hill^ 
stands  the  old  St  Mary's.  It  was  a  female 
seminary,  with  nunnery  attached.  St  Mary's 
has  been  removed  to  Columbus.  It  brought 
back  pleasant  recollections  of  hospitable  en- 
tertainment there,  and  at  St.  Joseph's,  from 
the  Catholic  Fathers  and  Sisters. 

Talk  tmon  Com  and  Chapes. — From  the 
cottage  I  walked  to  the  present  Sheridan 
homestead,  half  a  mile  south.  Passed  a 
large  field  where  two  men  and  three  boys 
were  hoeing  open  ground  for  com,  while  twd 
girls  were  following  them,  planting.  They 
wore  sunbonnets  and  their  aprons  were  filled 
with  the  kernels,  which  they  held  up  with 
one  hand  and  dropped  from  the  other — a 

pleasant  sight.     My  companion,  Mr. ,  a 

iriend  of  the  Sheridan  family,  said:  ^'la 
corn-planting  the  women  and  the  giris  oflen 
help.  Under  the  most  favorable  weather 
corn  will  mature  in  ninety  days  from  plant- 
ing ;  sometimes  it  requires  120  days.  The 
ground  must  be  right  as  to  moisture.  If  too 
wet,  the  corn  will  decay.  The  season  being 
short  the  planting  has  to  be  hurried  ;  henoe^ 
all  of  a  family  help.  The  heavy  frost  of^ 
June  5,  1859,  destroyed  the  wheat  of  this 
region.  Yet  that  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
years  here  known,  for  the  entire  population 
turned  out,  put  in  varied  crops,  and,  the  au- 
tumn being  long  and  warm,  everything 
ripened." 

**Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,"  he 
continued,  "there  was  a  great  furore  here- 
abouts for  planting  ^pes,  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate seemmg  especially  adapted  to  them, 
the  varieties  being  Catawba,  Ives'  Seedling, 
Delaware  and  Concord,  the  last  the  most 
prolific.  Some  parties  went  into  it  so  largely 
that  it  ruined  them.  For  a  while,  wine  was 
made  largely  and  sold  even  as  low  as  eighteen 
cents  a  gallon,  and  even  then  there  was  no 
market.  Physicians  were  anxious  to  pre- 
scribe it,  but  Americans  can't  be  taught  to 
drink  sour  wines." 

The  Sheridan  Homestead. — I  found  this 
to  be  a  neat,  simple  cottage  of  wood  with 
eight  rooms.  It  stands  back  about  twenty 
vards  from  the  road,  midst  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Among  these  were  evergreens  and 
honeysuckles  climbing  trellis- work.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  cottage  is  in  a  small  valley,  in 
front  of  a  grove,  now  called  '*  Sheridan's 
Grove."  A  oig  tree  stands  by  the  house, 
marking  the  spot  where,  in  the  campaign  of 
1840,  Harrison,  Corwin,  E wing  and  Hamer 
addressed  political  meetings.  Here,  too,  in 
the  grove  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the 
three  years'  men  in  the  civil  war. 

The  Mother  of  Sh^dan,  now  in  her  87th 
3'ear,  is  a  short,  slender,  delicate  woman,  with 
sparkling  black  eyes.  She  could  not  have 
weighed  over  ninety  pounds,  erect,  active 
and  sprightly  Jis  a  jrirl.  She  was  all  volubility 
and  seemed  overflowing  with  good  spirits. 
At  lunch  she  askod  me,  *'  Please  to  take  that 
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seat'*  I  replied,  **Any  seat  at  the  table 
with  the  mother  of  Gren.  Sheridan  is  an 
honor."  She  gracefully  bowed,  smiled,  and 
gave  a  ** Thank  you,  sir.'* 

To  a  question,  later,  in  the  parlor,  about 
her  son,  she  replied,  '*  Oh.  he's  an  Ohio  boy.*' 
The  way  she  replied,  "Oh,  he's  an  Ohio 
boy,"  showed  she  was  filled  with  the  sense 
of  the  ^eatness  of  Ohio.  Just  as  she  an- 
swered It,  the  subject  was  changed  by  my 

companion,     Mr.    ,   a    friend    of    the 

family,  interrupting.  He  took  from  the 
shelf  and  showed  me  a  war  bonnet  of  the 
Cheyennes.  It  was  a  gorcreous  affair  of  fuss 
and  feathers,  and  the  onlv  garment  which 
those  wild  creatures  wear  when  they  go  naked, 
riding  and  whooping,  into  battle. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  the  house  was  the 
inkstand  used  by  Gen.  J^e  in  sie^ning  the  arti- 
cles of  surrender.  In  the  parlor  Mrs.  Sheridan 
showed  me  *'Phil.'s"  pnotograph  in  a  line 
with  his  staff,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  young 
men.  With  a  single  exception  he  was  the 
shortest  of  the  group,  and  so  worn  down  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  she  said  he  weighed  but 
130  ])ounds.  It  was  evident  that  Sheridan's 
activity  of  mind  and  person  came  from  this 
bright  little  woman.  It  is  quite  a  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  I  have  had  interviews  with 
the  mothers  of  both  Sheridan  and  Grant — 
the  latter  is  given  in  Vol.  I. ,  p.  333. 

From  the  Sheridan  place  we  continued  our 
walk  to  St.  Joseph.  The  church  shown  in 
the  picture  had  oeen  burnt  and  rebuilt,  and 
a  new  noble  college  building  added.  The 
Fathers  showed  me  a  large  billiard -room  for 
the  recreation  of  the  students,  an  innovation 
upMon  the  idea  of  the  old  time  as  to  the  pro- 
prieties; also  the  library,  which  is  famous 
for  its  rare  collection  of  ancient  theological 
works. 

South  of  St.  Joseph  the  whole  country 
looms  up  into  one  huge  rounded  hill,  dotted 
with  fields,  forests  and  farms,  and  thus  to  the 
eye  ends  the  globe  in  that  direction.  St.  Jo- 
seph is  a  very  secluded  *'shut-out-of- the- 
world"  spot  In  my  original  visit  I  passed 
over  the  Sabbath  with  the  Fathers  at  St.  Jo- 

Tlie  Sisters  were  at  St  Mary's  and  were 
teachers  in  the  seminary.  Pleasant  young 
women  I  found  them,  social  and  kindly.  One 
with  whom  I  conversed,  I  alone  remember — 
Sister  Veronica.  I  inquired  about  her  and 
the  answer  was,  ^^She  died  about  seventeen 

fears  ago  ; "  and  about  Father  Wilson,  whom 
also  met  there,  and  the  answer  also  was, 
'^dead." 

Sister  Veronica  b  a  pleasing  memory  of 
a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  girl.  I  could  not 
well  forget  her,  for  she  told  me  in  such  a 
simple,  artless  way  why  she  had  that  name 
given  to  her,  by  relating  the  beautiful  legend 
on  which  it  was  founded,  which  we  here  give 
for  the  reading  of  such  as  may  never  have 
heard  it : 

**  As  Christ  was  bearing  the  cross  a  woman 
advanced  from  the  crowd  and  taking  her  veil 
from  her  head,  wiped  the  sweat  and  blood 
from  his  face  and  Drow,  when  a  miracle  was 


performed  ;  an  exact  image  of  our  Saviour's 
face  was  printed  thereon.  Thereafter  she 
was  called  Veronica,  the  woman  of  the  veil.* 
That  concluded,  she  is  one  of  the  legends  of 
the  church.  It  is  not  essential  to  our  faith 
that  we  should  believe  them." 

Father  Wilson  was  a  different  character, 
but  interesting.  He  was,  I  believe,  New 
England  bom,  and  I  think  from  the  State  of 
Maine.  He  had  first  gone  from  a  carpenter's 
bench  into  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  then  into  that  of  the  Catholic. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases  his  zeal  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  greatness  of  the  change.  He 
invited  me  to  hoar  him  the  Sunday  I  was 
here.  I  remember  only  the  opening  words, 
*'In  the  world's  great  progress.  ..."  At 
the  same  time  he  outstretched  his  palms  and 
carried  into  his  preaching  the  shoutings  and 
mannerisms  of  an  old-style  Methodist  camp- 
meeting  orator.  This  must  have  sometimes 
astonished  his  associate  priests,  being  so  differ- 
ent from  their  own. 

With  tender  sympathy  he  approached  meon 
the  subject  of  my  soul's  salvation.  I  inquired 
if  after  the  manner  of  the  Protestants  would 
not  answer  every  practical  purpose?  He 
shook  his  head.  Thereupon,  I  said  :  ''  I  have 
a  cousin,  a  Protestant,  a  cashier  in  a  bank  ; 
his  name,  Amos  Townsend.  For  years  when 
a  young  man,  he  boarded  himself;  lived  on 
the  most  frugal  fare  and  dressed  in  simple 
attire  ;  this  was  to  save  money  that  he  might 
alleviate  human  woe.  All  his  spare  time  was 
given  to  religious  ministrations  and  visiting 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  his  purse  was  ever  open 
to  oDJects  of  suffering.  Wnen  well  advanced 
in  life  he  married  a  woman  who  was  his 
counterpart ;  she  had  long  been  his  helpmeet 
in  works  of  charity  and  they  had  grown  into 
each  other's  lives.  Then  he  took  a  little 
cottage  and  kept  a  horse  and  buggy.  For  his 
own  gratification  ?  Not  in  the  least :  but  to 
take  out  the  sick  poor  that  they  might  have 
the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  green  fields.  So 
holy,  pure  and  self-denying  is  he  that  his 
townsmen  look  upon  him  as  a  wonder,  the 
single  one  man  among  theiu  all  who  follows 
to  the  last  syllable  the  teachings  of  the  *  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.'  He  is  small  in  person, 
face  sad,  calm  and  saintly — so  saintly  tnat  his 
townsmen  call  him  Saint  Paid/' 

Having  thus  stated,  I  asked  the  reverend 
father,  '^Vhere  he  would  go  when  he  died  ?" 

He  replied,  '^Amos  Townsend  is  doubtless 
a  ^ood  man.  He  has  repented,  but  not 
believed.  He  has  fulfilled  only  a  part  of  the 
law,  so  can't  be  saved." 

''Go  to  Purgatory?" 

"No!" 

"W^hat!  lower?" 

Upon  this  he  simply  nodded,  but  uttered 
no  dreadful  word  ;  neither  did  I. 

Were  Father  Wilson  living  to-day  he  would 
doubtles-s  find  that  ''  in  the  world's  great  prog- 
ress" his  opinions  had  changed. 

Furthennore.  he  would  see  that  this  world 
is  growing  wiser,  more  humane  as  it  grows 
older.  The  angelic  in  man  is  rising.  The 
children  are  better  than  their  fathers,  because 
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teaches  Him  in  the  uDiverae  and  but  supple- 
ments and  enlarges  our  conception  oi  the 
"'Great  First  Cause  least  understood/*  the 
all-soul-filling  One.  Justice  is  the  armor  of 
love.  In  the  ultimate,  love  must  triumph. 
God  reigns.  **Gk)d  is  love."  These,  my 
lines,  express  in  part  my  theology. 


wiser.  With  true  religioUj  intelligence,  and 
not  ignofance,  must  be  considered  ^he  mother 
of  Devotion.  The  conception  of  a  recluse  of 
the  middle  ages  was  weak  compared  to  the 
sublime  thougnt  which  filled  the  soul  of  Car- 
dinal Newman  when  he  was  brought  to  face 
that  ever  unanswerable  question,  '"  Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God?"    Science 

The  Supreme  Power. 

Jehovah  moves  the  mighty  worlds,  No  woe  betides  and  no  storm  alarms. 
And  spreads  the  silent  stars  in  view.  Offspring  of  His  great,  loving  heart ; 

With  glory  lights  the  summer  clouds.  Cast  in  his  celestial  form 
Beneath  the  beauteous  dome  of  blue.  'Mid  mystery  all,  we  form  a  part ; 

He  whispers  in  the  rustling  leaves  While  every  sound  that  charms  the  ear, 

And  sparkles  in  the  smiling  mom ;  And  everv  scene  that  glads  the  eye — 

Awakes  the  soul  with  sweetest  strains.  Innocence,  love  and  starry  worlds — 

And  blesses  from  our  very  dawn.  Alike  proclaim  DiviNirr : — 

Who  spake,  when  light  from  darkness  flashed. 

Mountains  from  oceans  skyward  sprang, 
While  star  sang  unto  star 

As  each  in  glory  on  its  course  began. 

GENERAL  PHILIP  HENRY  SHERIDAN 

Chronology. 

Bom  in  Albany,  New  York,  March  6,  1831,  the  son  of  Irish  laboring  people.  Lived  his 
infancy  and  youth  in  Somerset,  Ohio  ;  was  a  clerk  for  a  while  in  Somerset  in  the  hardware 
store  of  John  Talbot  and  then  in  the  dry-goods  store  of  Finck  &  Dittoe,  and  from  there 
entered  as  a  cadet  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  July  1,  1848.  Graduated  July  1, 
1853,  thirty-fourth  in  his  class  of  fifty  two,  of  which  James  B.  McPherson  was  the  head, 
and  of  which  General  Hood,  of  the  Confederate,  and  Schofield,  of  the  Union  army,  were  also 
members.  Then  he  entered  the  army  as  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  1st  Infantry,  I^Iay  14, 
1851 ;  became  Captain,  13th  Infantry.  In  the  volunteer  service  the  ranks  and  dates  of  ap- 
pointment were  :  May  25,  1862,  Colonel,  2d  Michigan  Cavalry;  July,  1862,  Brigadier- 
General  ;  January  31,  1863,  Major-General.  In  the  regular  army  the  dates  and  ranks  were  : 
September  20,  1864,  Brigadier-General ;  November  8,  1864,  Major-General ;  March  4, 1869, 
Lieutenant-General ;  June  1,  1888,  General.  Three  officers  only  had  before  received  this 
commission,  viz.  :  Washington,  Grant  and  Sherman.  He  was  the  nineteenth  G«neral-in 
chief  of  the  United  States  army.  For  forty  years — 1848  to  1888 — from  Cadet  to  General,  he 
was  in  his  country's  service.  He  died,  August  5,  1888,  at  Nonquitt,  Mass.,  fifty -seven  years 
five  months  of  age,  and  lies  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery,  Arlington,  the  greatest  city  of 
the  soldier's  dead,  and  he  the  greatest  soldier  of  them  all  His  grave  is  on  the  hill-slope, 
overlooking  the  capital  of  his  country,  which  he  loved  so  well.  In  1879  Sheridan  married 
Miss  Lucker,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  H.  Lucker,  of  the  United  States  army.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  devoted  to  his  duties  as  such. 


Sheridan  never  was  defeated  and  often 
plucked  victory  out  of  the  jaws  of  defeat. 
He  was  thoroughly  trusted  and  admired,  and 
loved  by  his  officers  and  men.  He  bore  the 
nickname  of  **  Little  Phil,"  a  term  of  en- 
deartuent  due  to  his  size,  like  the  **  Petite 
Corporal  * '  of  Napoleon  I.  He  was  below 
the  middle  height,  five  feet  five  inches ;  but 
powerfully  built,  with  a  strong  countenance, 
mdicative  of  valor  and  resolution.  His 
energy  and  endurance  were  remarkable.  He 
could,  when  occasion  required  great  efforts, 
endure  for  long  periods  great  physical  strain 
and  loss  of  sleep. 

It  was  frequently  said  that  Sheridan  had 

n  the  backs  of  more  rebels  than  any  other 

eral  General.     This  is  doubtless  true,  and 

itself  expresses  as  well  as  implies  a  good 

It  was  known  that  he  was  about  equally 


skilful  in  the  command  of  artillery,  cavalry 
and  infantry.  He  commanded  in  the  East  as 
well  as  in  the  West  and  was  popular  and  suc- 
cessful with  both  armies.  He  changed  the 
cavalry  arm  of  the  service  fix>m  an  inefficient, 
unreliable  force,  into  a  well-disciplined,  in- 
vjncible,  victorious  army.  He  brought  his 
division — all  there  was  left  of  it — intact  out 
of  the  deadly  struggle  in  the  tall  cedars  at 
Stone  river.  Though  badly  cut  up  with 
General  McCook's  corps  at  Chickamau^ 
Sheridan  rallied  the  remnant  of  his  division 
and  proceeded  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound  of  General  Thomas'  guns. 

It  was  Sheridan  who  changed  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  from  a  valley  of  humiliation 
into  a  land  of  triumph.  After  the  Shenan- 
doah was  cleared  of  the  enemy  he  was  called 
back  to  the  main  army  in  front  of  Richmond. 


Dram  bi  Hnn  BoKt  u  IBM. 

Portrait  and  Boyhood  Home  of  GENERAL  SHERIDAN. 
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OraDt*8  whole  operations  during  the  summer 
of  1864  and  the  early  part  of  the  year  1865, 
had  heen  little  less  than  a  series  of  bloody 
disasters,  and,  as  offensive  movements,  were 
certainly  not  sucocssful.  Eventually,  Grant 
decided  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
break  the  rebel  lines  and  General  Sheridan 
was  selected  to  lead  the  momentous  expedi- 
tion. About  three  o'clock  one  morning  Grant 
called  Sheridan  from  his  bed  and  told  him 
what  was  to  be  done.  ''  I  want  3(»u  to  break 
the  rebel  lines,"  says  General  Grant.  **  and  if 
3'ou  fail  go  and  join  Sherman."  "Ill  make 
the  attempt,"  replies  Sheridan,"  but  I'll  not 
CO  to  Sherman ;  I  propose  to  end  it  right 
here."  Right  there,  in  the  breast  of  little 
Phil  Sheridan,  was  the  emck  of  doom  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Sheridan's  command 
charged  at  Five  Forks,  the  hitherto  invincible 


lines  of  General  Lee  were  broken,  and  Rich- 
mond doomed.  I^ee's  army  was  routed  ;  re- 
treated in  great  con  fusion  and  the  Confederate 
administration  hastily  deserted  the  rebel 
capital.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  army 
of  the  Potomac ;  but  few  dreamed — not  even 
General  Grant — that  the  war  was  virtually 
over.  It  was  Sheridan  who,  with  his  accus- 
tomed habit  of  following  closely  upon  the 
backs  of  the  defeated  rebels,  at  once  discovered 
the  true  condition  of  things  and  despatched 
back  to  (xrant :  '*  Hurry  up  the  troops  •  Lee 
must  surrender  if  closely  pressed,  i  am 
It. 
Meanwhile  Sheridan  had  a  sharp  engage- 
ment at  or  near  Hanover  Court-house,  the 
last  stand  I^ec^s  ragged  and  brave  veterans 
ever  made.  Grant  hurried  up  the  troops  and 
Appomattox  was  the  result. 


From  the  Military  Order  of  the  I^yal  Ix»gion,  Ohio  Commandery,  issued  in 
vuniioriam  of  Sheridan,  we  (extract  these  passages : 

His  humble  birth  and  hiiniblo  life  to  his  eadetship  was  not  the  least  imiK)rtaut 
in  shaping  his  snl)seqnent  career.  Though  of  foreign  parentage  he  was  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism  which  possessed  him  in  mature  manhood  to 
a  marked  degree.  The  warm  Irish  blood  flowing  in  his  veins  made  service  for 
his  coiuitry  a  passion  as  well  as  a  duty. 

General  Sheridan,  with  true  soldierly  instinct,  preferred  to  attack  the  enemy 
and  kwp  him  employed,  rather  than  to  allow  him  time  to  make  combinations  and 
execrute  iiis  own  plans. 

A  characteristic  of  Grcneral  Sheridan,  not  common  to  many  other  commanders 
on  the  field,  and  the  one  without  doubt  that  enabled  him  to  achieve  success  and 
fame,  was  the  quality  of  being  more  self-possessed  and  fuller  of  resources  and 
expedients  in  tne  tumult  of  the  battle  than  at  any  other  time.  He  gave  (in- 
clusive evidence  to  those  who  ol)served  him  closely  before  and  during  a  great  and 
severely  contested  field  engagement  of  awakening  to  a  higher  degree  of  mental 
power  when  danger  was  most  imminent,  than  he  displayed  at  any  other  time,  or 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  His  original  plan  of  battle,  as  is  common  through 
unforseen  causes,  might  prove  to  be  dcfe<*tive,  or  l)ecome  impracticable ;  yet  he 
luider  such  circumstances  never  became  disconcerted  or  dismayed,  and  he  was 
always  fortunate  enough  to  instantaneously  make  a  new  plan  of  battle  or  other 
new  combinations,  which  were  executed  to  meet  the  exigencies  and  to  insure  final 
and  c*omplete  sui-cess. 

Success  and  generalship  are  synonyms  in  war. 

He  had  no  jmtience  with  mediocrity  in  an  officer  high  in  command — it  was 
not  ordinary  acts  that  were  required  to  win  a  battle,  but  extraordhiarif  ones,  and 
an  officer  incapable  of  such  should  be  removed. 

Shortly  after  General  Grant  took  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  April  4,  1864,  Sheridan  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
corps  operating  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  once  his  superiority  as  a 
cavalry  officer  showed  itself.  To  confront  him  was  the  flower  of  the  Confederate 
cavalrj'  under  an  active,  renowned  leader,  with  other  exjierienced  officers  under 
him.  The  pride  of  the  South  was  in  the  efficiency  and  chivalry  of  its  mounted 
soldiers  and  their  best  were  concentrated  in  the  Kast. 

General  Sheridan  decided  to  fight  with  the  sword  and  thenceforth  the  carbine 
and  pistol  became  comjMtratively  useless  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy's 
cavalrj' ;  as,  in  close  conflicts  or  melee,  friend  was  as  likely  to  be  shot  as  foe, 
and  the  sabre  wielded  by  the  strong-armed  Northern  soldier  was  irresistible. 
When  confronted  by  infantry^  he  fought  his  cavalry  dismounted,  then  using  the 
carbine  eflSciendy. 
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From  the  time  this  mode  of  war&re  was  put  in  practice  to  the  end  of  the  war 
Shendan'B  cavalry  against  a  like  arm  of  the  service  was  invincible,  regardles 
of  any  diBparity  of  numbers.  We  have  the  recent  testimony  of  the  presen 
Emperor  or  Germany  that,  in  the  manner  of  fighting  cavalry  and  in  the  modi 
of  conducting  campaigns,  Sheridan  has  taught  great  military  men  new  lesson: 
in  warfare. 

The  greatest  soldiers  of  modem  Europe,  Von  Moltke  and  others,  an< 
the  most  illustrious  soldier  of  our  own  country,  General  Grant,  have  concurret 
in  pronouncing  Sheridan  the  most  accomplished  of  the  great  field-generals  of 
the  world. 

Wlien,  after  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  in  recc%nition  of  that  great  exploit 
Sheridan  was  commissioned  to  be  Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  th 
veteran  journalist,  Chas.  A.  Dana,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  was  de 
spatcbed  with  the  commission  from  Washington  to  Sheridjui's  camp,  where  hi 
ariived  late  that  night  Wliat  followed  he  related,  years  after,  in  his  naper  Un 
New  York  Sun.* 


The  next  morning  the  General  toolc  me  on 
foot  through  his  camp,  an<l  as  we  went  among 
the  regimentsaiidbriKHdeB  and  greeted  old  ac- 
quaintaiutes  on  every  hand,  I  was  everywhere 
struck  with  the  manirestations  of  the  perwnal 
attachment  to  Sheridan.  I  had  not  seen  any- 
thing like  it  in  either  of  our  great  armies, 
Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  all  moved  among 
their  troops  with  ever;  mark  of  respect  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  men ;  but  in 
Sheridan'scamp  it  was  quite  different.  They 
seemed  to  regard  him  more  as  a  boy  regards 
the  father  he  believes  in,  relies  on  and  loves, 
than  as  soldiers  are  wont  to  regard  their  com- 
mander. Finally,  as  we  were  comnletine  our 
morning's  tour  and  had  got  nearly  bacK  to 
headquarters,  I  said  to  him  ;  "General,  how 
isthis?  These  men  appear  to  have  a  special 
~  '''    you,  more  than  1  have  ever  seen 


displayed  toward  any  other  officer.     What  i 
the  reason?" 

"  Well."  said  he,  "  I  think  I  can  t«ll  you 
I  alwayx  fight  in  the  front  rank  myselC 
was  long  ago  convinced  that  it  would  not  di 
for  a  commanding  general  to  stay  in  the  rea 
of  the  troops  and  carry  on  a  battle  with  pape 
orders,  as  they  do  in  the  Army  of  thi 
Potomac.  These  men  all  know  that  where  i 
is  hottest  there  1  am,  and  they  like  it,  an( 
that  is  the  reason  they  like  me. 

"  One  thing  more,  General,"  I  said.  "An 
you  afraid,  or  don't  you  care?  What  is  thi 
real  truth  about  it  ? ' 

"The  man  who  says  he  isn't  afraid  unde 
fire,"  be  answered,  "  is  a  liar.  I  am  damnet 
afraid,  and  if  I  followed  my  own  impulse  . 
should  turn  and  get  out  It  is  all  a  queetioi 
of  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  botly." 


Sheridan's  Ride. 

This  famous  poem  beginning  with — 

' '  U^  from  the  South  at  break  of  day. 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay," 

was  a  great  &ctor  in  spreading  the  fame  of  Sheridan,  and  goes  linked  with  it  ti 
posterity,  together  with  the  name  of  Buchanan  Read,  the  poet-painter,  who  wrot 
it  for  James  E.  Murdoch,  the  elocutionist.  Read  died,  May  11,  1872,  in  Nev 
York,  while  Murdoch  is  still  living  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  is  greatly  respected 
and  at  the  advanced  age  of  eiglity  years. 

The  history  of  its  production  is  thus  given  in  the  Cincinuati  Comma-dal  GazetU 
of  July  17,  1887,  by  Henry  W.  Teetor: 

"Sheridan'f  Riile"  was  composed  Mon- 
day, November  1,  18fi4,  in  the  front  room  of 
a  three-Btory  brick  building,  yet  standing, 
and  now  known  as  No.  49  West  l-Iighth 
street,  then  occupied  by  Cyrus  Garrett,  Esq. , 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Kead. 

The  simple  story  of  the  composition  of  the 
famous  ode  is  this  :  The  evening  of  that  day 
bad  been  set  apart  for  the  Murdoch  ovation, 
which  tflok  place  at  Pike's  Opera-house.  Mr. 
E.  D.  Grafton,  the  eminent  artist,  had  met 


Garrett  upon  Fourth  street  in  the  momingam 
handed  him  HuTjwrt  W'«*/v,  containing  th 
picture  of  "Sheridan's  Bide  to  the  Front.' 
After  a  word  of  conversation  in  regard  to  tb 
illuiitration.  Garrett  took  the  picture  to  hi 
residence  and  soon  after  the  subject  of  th. 
celebrated  ride,  as  sketched,  came  up.  Th 
following  is  Mr.  Murdoch's  account  cf  th> 
conversation,  as  told  upon  the  stage  by  way  ol 
a  prelude  to  reading  the  poem  :  During  tb' 
momiog  a  friend  with  whom  1  was  o '- 
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iMkppened  to  pick  np  the  last  issue  of  Harper  s 
Woady^  od  the  title-pa«e  of  which  was  the 
picture  of  SheridaD.  ^here's  a  poem  in 
that  picture,'  said  my  friend.  '  Suppose  I 
haTe  one  written  for  you  to  read  to-night? ' 
*But/  I  replied,  'I  shall  not  have  time  to 
look  it  over  and  <»teh  its  inner  meaning  and 
beauties,  and  besides  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  reEuling  a  poem  at  night  written  in  the 
morning.' '' 

That  friend  was  Cyrus  Garrett,  who  had 

Sreviously  familiarly  said  to  his  brother-in- 
kw,  *'  Buck,  there  is  a  poem  in  that  pic- 
tore."  To  which  Read  replied,  *'Do  you 
suppose  I  can  writo  a  poem  to  order,  just  as 
you  go  to  Sprague's  and  order  a  coat?" 
[It  is  Mr.  Alexander  Hill's  impression,  how- 
ever, that  this  remark  was  also  made  bv  Mr. 
Murdoch  to  Read.]  After  this  Reaa  and 
Murdoch  parted— Read  to  his  room  and  Mur- 
doch to  his  musings. 

When  Read  retired  to  his  room  he  said  to 
his  wife:  ''Hattie,  do  not  let  me  be  inter- 
rupted. I  am  not  to  be  called  even  if  the 
house  takes  fire. ' '  During  his  seclusion  Read 
called  for  a  cup  of  strong  tea  and  then  re- 
sumed his  pen.  About  noon  his  work  was 
done.  The  poem  was  given  to  his  wife  to 
copy,  while  Read  at  once  left  home  and,  going 
over  to  the  studio  of  his  friend,  said, 
**Graflon,  I  have  just  written  something 
fresh — hot  from  the  oven-^nd  left  Murdoch 
committing  it  for  a  recitation  to-night." 

Concerning  the  reception  of  that  poem,  as 
inimitably  interpreted  by  Murdoch,  the  Com- 
merdaCs  report  was,  **  real  after  peal  of  en- 
thusiasm punctuated  the  last  three  glowing 
verses.  So  long  and  loud  was  the  applause  at 
its  end  that  Mr.  Murdoch  was  called  to  the 
foothghts,  and  Mr.  Read  only  escaped  the 
congratulations  of  the  audience  by  refusing  to 
respond,  as  he  could  not  adequately  do,  he 
seemed  to  think,  to  the  clamorous  utterances 
of  his  name.'* 

A  remark  made  by  a  prominent  citizen 
may  also  be  given  as  indicating  the  effect  upon 
the  audience.  When  the  poem  was  ended 
and  Sheridan  had  *  *  got  there, "  with  profound 
reHef  the  late  William  Resor  said  :  ''  Thank 


God  !  I  was  afraid  Sheridan  would  not  get 
there." 

''  In  a  conversation  with  Read,'"  said  Mr. 
Grafton  to  the  writer,  **  I  once  ventured  to 
say,  '  Read,  did  you  take  nothing  but  a  pot  of 
black  tea  into  your  room  with  vou  when  you 
invoked  the  muse  for  '  Sheridan's  Ride  ? ' 
To  my  surprise,  in  a  most  unexpected,  placid 
manner,  he  said  :  *  I  took  nothing  else  but 
that  Let  me  confess  to  you  a  tact :  I  can 
do  nothing  with  the  pen  unless  I  am  clear- 
headed. I  Know,'  he  continued,  *  that  poem, 
with  its  faults,  came  from  no  inspiration  of 
the  bottle.  I  would  like,  however,  to  have 
corrected  some  of  those  faults,  but  Bavard 
Taylor  advised  me  not  to  allow  the  least 
change  or  emendation,  but  to  let  it  stand  as 
written. '  The  wisdom  of  this  advice  insured 
its  acceptance,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  it  now 
stands  word  for  word  as  the  muse  gave  it, 
nothing  to  add  or  subtract" 

''Mr.  Read  also  said  this  to  me:  'They 
may  talk  what  they  choose  about  Byron, 
Bums,  Poe  and  others  writing  so  finely  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  but  Idon't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  If  the  tongue  does  wag,  the 
brain  will  lag  when  much  drink  has  b^n  in- 
dulged in,  for  then  I  have  discovered  I 
am  just  about  as  dumb  as  a  Prince's  Bay 
oyster. ' ' 

Not  long  before  '*  Death  bowed  to  him  his 
sable  plume,"  Read  thus  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Henry  C.  Townsend,  Esq. : 

' '  I  want  to  tell  you  now  and  solemnly  that  a 
deep  sense  of  my  duty  to  my  God,  as  well  as 
to  my  fellow-man,  has  gradually  been  descend- 
ing upon  me,  and  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  in- 
finite pleasure  that  I  can  look  back  upon  all 
the  i)oetry  I  have  ever  written  and  find  it 
contains  no  line  breathing  a  doubt  upon  the 
blessed  Trinity  and  the  great  Redemption  of 
man.  When  I  have  written  my  verses  I  have 
been  alone  with  my  soul  and  with  God,  and 
not  only  dared  not  lie,  but  the  inspiration  of 
the  truth  was  to  me  so  beautiful  that  no  un- 
worthy thought  dared  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
page.  This  was  entirely  owing  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  saw  what  it  was  to  be,  and 
saved  me  from  subsequent  mortification  and 
regret" 


New  Lexington,  county-seat  of  Perry,  is  about  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  C.  &  M.  V.  and  T.  &  O.  C.  Eailroads.  This  town  was  laid  out 
in  1817,  by  James  Comly,  on  farm  land  bought  by  him  of  Samuel  Clayton,  whose 
fiirm  it  had  been.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  after  a  struggle  of 
years  with  the  people  of  Somerset,  the  coimty-seat  was  removed  from  that  place 
to  this. 

County  officers,  1888:  Auditor,  Asbury  F.Randolph;  Clerk,  Philip  Allen; 
(Commissioners,  Levi  H.  Kennedy,  Z.  S.  Poulson,  Joshua  B.  I^rimer;  Coroner, 
Glen  A.  Emery ;  Infirmary  Directors,  James  Danison,  Charles  Watts,  William 
T.  Stevens ;  Probate  Judge,  Charles  E.  Sj)encer  ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Maurice 
H.  Donahoe ;  Recorder,  David  E.  McCloy  ;  SheriflF,  George  W.  Irvin ;  Surveyor, 
John  D.  Minaugh;  Treasurer,  B.  F.  Rodgers.  City  officers,  1888:  Edgar  M. 
Braddock,  Mayor ;  Frank  E.  Fox,  Clerk ;  Jas.  W.  Montgomery,  Ti-easurer ;  A. 
J.  Robinson,  Marslial ;  JeflFerson  Tracy,  Street  Commissioner ;  Henry  D.  Cochrain, 
Solicitor.      New.si)apers:     Democratic   Herald^   Democratic,  Cullinan  &  Meloy, 
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editors  and  pablishers ;  THbune^  Republican,  J.  F.  McMahon,  editor  and  pab- 
liaher.  Churches :  1  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Catholic,  1  Lutheran  and  2 
Baptist. 

manufadurea  and  Mnjdoyees. — Oliver  K.  Granger,  flour,  etc.,  3  hands ;  Starr 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Powers'  feed  grinders,  18  ;  S.  A.  Arnold,  flour  and  feed,  3 ; 
Selden  McGirr,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  5  ;  D.  C.  Fowler,  lumber,  3;  Perry  Creamery 
Co.,  butter,  S.—StaU  RepoH,  1888. 

Population,  1880,  1,357.  School  census,  1888,  525;  Celwin  Fowler,  school 
superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $43,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  |48,300. — Ohio  Labor  StatisHca,  1888.  Census, 
1890, 1,470. 

The  site  of  New  Lexington  is  pleasant.  It  is  on  a  gentle  elevation,  just  south 
of  the  "  Pan  Handle  "  Railroad.  I  entered  it  May  19,  1886.  The  best  building 
in  the  place  was  the  school-house,  an  imposing  brick  structure  on  a  commanding 
site,  the  court-house  then  being  unfinished.  I  noticed  that  north  and  east  the 
country  consisted  mostly  of  gently  rolling  hills,  on  whose  surface  were  broad 
fields  luxuriant  in  growing  wheat. 

The  one  great  ab^rbing  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  place  is  that  near 
here  was  bom  one  of  the  world's  great  heroes,  and  in  the  cemetery  here  were  laid 
his  mortal  remains,  Sept  9,  1884,  and  with  great  honors. 

MACGAHAN,  BULGARIA'S  DELIVERER. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  little  interior  county  of  Ohio  should  have  produced  two 
such  extraordinary  characters  in  the  line  of  heroism  as  Philip  Henry  Sheridan 
and  Januarius  Aloysius  MacGrahan.  Both  were  of  Irish  stock  and  both  of  Cath- 
oUc  birth  and  training. 

MacGahan  was  bom  June  12,  1844,  on  the  Logan  Road,  about  three  miles 
south  of  New  Lexington,  on  what  is  known  as  Pigeon  Roost  Ridge.  His  father 
was  James  MacGahan,  a  native  of  County  Deny,  Ireland,  and  his  mother,  Esther 
Dempsey,  of  mixed  Irish  and  German  stock.  They  were  married  in  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  in  1840,  and  settled  on  a  little  farm  near  by.  When  MacGahan  was  6 
years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  the  widow  in  straitened  circumstances.  But  she 
had  a  dower  interest  in  the  farm,  and  managed  by  struggling  to  get  along  with 
her  little  flock,  in  her  little  cabin  nestled  among  the  hills  and  almost  surrounded 
by  an  unbroken  forest. 

MacGrahan,  as  a  boy  in  the  district  school,  was  far  ahead  in  his  studies,  and  he 
is  spoken  of  as  the  mildest-mannered  boy  of  the  school  and  neighborhood — almost 
feminine  and  girlish  in  his  ways  and  manners.  He  read  all  the  books  in  the  house 
and  neighborhood,  and  when  a  boy  of  about  12  got  hold  of  Dick's  works— a 
great  acquisition.  Then,  at  night,  he  often  wandered  about,  studying  and  locating 
and  naming  the  stars,  as  described  by  Dick ;  also,  would  frequently  rise  in  the 
morning,  before  daybreak,  to  see  and  locate  the  stars  and  planets  not  visible  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night. 

When  about  14  years  old  he  b^an  working  on  farms  in  Hocking,  Fairfield 
and  Fayette  counties,  returning  winters  with  the  money  he  had  thus  earned  to 
Pigeon  Roost  to  attend  school.  In  1861  he  applied  to  teach  the  Pigeon  Roost 
school,  but  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  youth  and  inexperience.  He  took  this 
to  heart  and  left  Pigeon  Roost  as  a  home  forever,  and  went  to  Huntington,  In- 
diana. 

There  he  got  a  school  and  taught  with  very  great  success  two  winters,  aston- 
ishing his  patrons  by  using  the  word  and  object  methods.  Then  he  sent  for  his 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

In  the  winter  of  1863-64  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  four 

years,  studying  and  writing  for  the  press  and  finding  employment  as  book-keeper 

L  in  the  house  of  John  J.  Daly  &  Co.     While  there,  he  met  for  the  first  time  G«n. 
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%^dan,  and  gave  a  brilliant  description  to  the  Huntington  Democrat  of  a  grand 
ovation  to  that  officer ;  later  he  met  Sheridan  in  Europe. 

In  December,  1868,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  to  study  the  languages — Latin,  Grer- 
Dian  and  French — and  with  the  ultimate  design  of  returning  to  his  native  country 
mod  practising  the  law. 


Just  at  the  juncture  when  he  had  his  trunk 
packed  to  return  home,  his  funds  being  about 
exhausted,  the  Franco- Prussian  war  broke 
out,  when  he  was  eng;aeed  by  the  New  York 
Uerahi  to  go  with  the  French  army  as  its  war 
eonresponoent.  He  speedily  procured  a  rough 
suit,  rode  hastily  to  the  front,  and  soon  after 
the  wing  of  the  army  which  he  was  with  was 
driven  hack  with  considerable  haste  and  dis- 
order. His  graphic  letter  describing  the  re- 
treat immediately  placed  its  author  among 
the  foremost  war  correspondents  of  the  world. 
He  then  made  a  similar  engagement  with  the 
London  Netcs.  As  a  correspondent  of  these 
Journals  MacGahan  was  in  all  the  wars  of 
JBurope  for  eight  or  ten  years  previous  to  his 
death.  He  was  an  un|>aralleled  correspond- 
ent, for  he  seemed  destitute  of  fear ;  would 
ride  into  the  midst  of  a  battle  with  the  com- 
manding officers  that  he  might  truthfully 
describe  the  thick  of  the  fient — then,  per- 
chance, at  times  sit  down  under  the  shade  of 
m  tree  with  bullets  whistling  all  around,  and 
ooolly  spread  out  a  lunch  and  partake  thereof, 
or  make  notes  of  tragic  events  as  they  were 
transpiring  around  him.   , 

His  experiences,  in  variety,  during  the  few 
years  of  nis  foreign  life,  were  not  probably 
ever  equalled  by  any  journalist,  and  never 
did  one  accomplish  so  much,  excepting  Stan- 
ley. These  included  his  experience  with  the 
Commune  in  Paris,  when  he  was  arrested 
and  condemned  to  death,  and  his  life  only 
«ayed  through  the  influence  of  United  States 
Minister  Washbume;  his  travels  through 
Europe  with  G^.  Sherman  and  party  m 
1871-72 ;  his  long  and  lonesome  journey 
across  the  Asiatic  country  to  Khiva  in  the 
early  part  of  1 873 ;  his  cruise  on  board  of  a 
war  ship  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  acci- 
dental and  unexpected  visit  with  the  same 
to  Cuba,  Key  West,  New  York  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part 
of  1873;  his  ten  months  with  Don  Carlos* 
army  in  1874;  his  capturo  bv  the  Repub- 
licans, who  took  him  for  a  Carlist,  and  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  suffered  death  but 
for  the  intervention  of  a  United  States  rep- 
resentative ;  his  voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas 
with  the  Pandora  expedition  in  1875;  his 
experience  with  the  lurkish  army,  and  his 
nieui(»rable  trip  through  Bulgaria  in  1876; 
his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  and  subsequent 
accompaniment  of  the  Russian  army  to  Bul- 
garia in  1877.  where  he  was  everywhere 
bailed  as  a  liberator  and  deliverer ;  for  the 
grateful  people  ran  afler  him  as  he  rode 
through  trie  streets  of  the  towns  and  villages 
of  that  country,  kissing  his  boots,  sadale, 
bridle,  and  even  the  little  pet  horse  that  he 
rode.  Archibald  Forbes,  tne  great  English 
writer  and  correspondent,  who  rode  by  his 


side,  says  the  grateful  and  affectionate  demon- 
strations of  the  people  of  Bulgaria  towards 
MacGahan,  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
he  ever  saw  or  imagined. 

Forbes,  who  loved  him  as  a  brother,  in  an 
article  on  MacGahan,  pays  this  tribute  to  his 
great  services  : 

''  MacGahan *s  work  in  the  exposures  of 
the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria,  which  he 
carried  out  so  thoroughly  and  effectively  in 
1876,  produced  very  remarkable  results. 
Regarded  simply  on  its  literary  merits^  there 
is  nothing  I  know  of  to  excel  it  in  vividness, 
in  pathos,  in  a  burning  earnestness,  in  a 
glow  of  conviction  that  fires  from  the  heart 
to  the  heart  His  letters  stirred  Mr.  Glad- 
stone into  a  convulsive  paroxysm  of  burning 
revolt  against  the  barbarities  they  describecL 
They  moved  England  to  its  ver^  depths,  and 
men  travelling  m  railwav  carriages  were  to 
be  noticed  with  flushed  faces  and  moistened 
e>^es  as  the^  read  them.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
tried  to  whistle  down  the  wind  the  awful  sig- 
nificance of  the  disclosures  made  in  those 
wonderful  letters.  The  master  of  jeers  jibed 
at,  as  *  coffee-house  babble,*  the  revelations 
that  were  making  the  nations  to  throb  with 
indignant  passion. 

**A  British  official,  Mr.  Walter  Baring, 
was  sent  into  Bulgaria  on  the  track  of  the  two 
Americans,  MacUahan  and  Schuyler,  with 
the  intent  to  disparage  their  testimony  by 
the  results  of  cold  official  investigation.  But 
lo  !  Baring,  official  as  he  was,  nevertheless 
was  an  honest  man  with  eyes  and  a  heart ; 
and  he  who  had  been  sent  out  on  the  mission 
to  curse  MacGahan,  blessed  him  instead  alto- 
gether, for  he  more  than  confirmed  the  latter*8 
figures  and  pictures  of  murder,  brutality  and 
atrocity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
Ohio  boy,  who  worked  on  a  farm  in  his  youth 
and  picked  up  his  education  anyhow,  changed 
the  tiEice  of  Eastern  Europe.  When  he  began 
to  write  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  the  Turk 
swayed  direct  rule  to  the  bank  oAhe  Danube, 
and  his  suzerainty  stretched  to  the  Carpathi- 
ans. Now  Roumania  owns  no  more  tne  su- 
zerainty, Servia  is  an  independent  kingdom, 
Bulgaria  is  tributary  but  in  name,  ana  Rou- 
meha  is  governed,  not  for  the  Turks,  but  for 
the  Roumelians.  All  this  reform  is  the  direct 
and  immediate  outcome  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war. 

''  But  what  brought  about  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war?  What  forced  the  Czar,  reluc- 
tant as  he  was  and  inadequately  prepared,  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  wage  with  varying  for- 
tune the  war  that  brought  his  legions  finally 
to  the  very  gates  of  Stamboul?  The  pas- 
sionate, irresistible  pressure  of  the  Pan-Slav- 
ist  section  of  his  subjects,  burning  with  un- 
governable fury  against  the  ruthless  Turic, 
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__'  hifl  cnieltieB  on  those  brother 

SUva  of  Bulgaria  and  RaumelU ;  and  the 
man  who  told  the  irorld  and  those  Russian 

Slavs  of  thoM  horrora^the  man  whose  voice 
rane  out  clear  thniugh  the  nations  with  \\» 
baraen  of  wninRS  and  shame  and  dcviltipr, 
was  no  illuiitrious  statesman,  no  fameil  lit- 


MacQahan  was  preparine  to  att«nd  and 
writo  up  tlie  International  Congress  at  Ber- 
lin, when,  declining  to  abandon  a  aiok  friend 
at  Constantinople,  he  was  himself  attacked 
with  the  malignant  fever  that  had  prostrabid 
his  friend,  and  died  after  a  fev  days'  illness, 
June  9,  1878.  Had  he  lived  three  days 
longer  be  would  have  exactly  completed  his 
34th  year. 

SiacGalian's  meeting  with  the  lady  who 
subsuquentiy  became  his  wife,  ia  full  of  ro- 
mauee.  Hu  was  travelliu^  through  the  prov- 
inces of  Kusaia,  along  with  (Jen.  Sherman 
and  party,  when  his  horse  stumbled  aad 
threw  him,  snraining  his  ankle  so  severely 
that  he  was  taken  to  the  nearest  house,  where 
ho  was  compelled  Ut  remain  (|uiet  for  several 
days.  News  of  the  accident,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  sufferer  was  a  young  stranger, 
from  a  far-uff  country,  brought  many  lo  see 
him ;  among  others  a  company  of  young  girls 
of  whom  one  was  Miss  Barbara  D'Klagume. 
MscQahaii  could  not  speak  Ku-ssian  at  that 
time,  <tnd  the  lady  could  not  speak  Kngllsh. 
Both  could  apeak  Frcneh,  however,  and  that 
was  the  language  of  their  courtship.  Tliere 
is  one  child  of  this  marriage,  a  boy,  burn  in 
Spain  in  1874,  during  the  Carlist  war.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  home  of  widow 
and  son  for  scveml  years. 

The  UssEQinES. 

Thursday,  September  12,  1884,  was  an 
ever-memorable  day  in  New  Lexington,  Ii 
was  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Mac(iahan, 
who  six  years  ai\;er  hi»  death  was  laid  to  rest 
in  his  native  land.  His  remains  at  Constaii- 
tiuoplo  were  disinterred  anil  brought  b^  the 
United  States  steamer  "Powhatan"  in  an 
OQter  casket  tu  New  Y'ork  at  the  expense  of 
the  Press  Club  of  that  city,  and  were  accom- 
panied here  from  thence  by  hia  widow  and 
child.  They  had  previously  lain  in  state  in 
the  City  HsJl,  New  Vork,  and  in  the  State 
Capitol,  at  Columbus. 

Over  8,000  people  were  present,  among 
them  about  sixty  representatives  of  the  press 
from  variomj  parta  of  the  Slate.  The  streets 
and  houses  were  decorated  with  evergreeu 
arches  and  intermingled  flags  of  black  and 


whit* 


One  iarj 


bore  the  inscrip- 


.._.  :  Bulgaria  sLiBEEiATOii;  and  another, 
BEtrr  IN  THT  Native  Land.  The  casket 
was  taken  into  St.  Ruse's  church.  On  it  was 
a  handsome  plate,  bearing  the  inscription  : 

J.    A.    MACGAHAN; 
Born,  June  12, 1844, 
Died,  June  9, 1878. 


At  the  head  of  the  casket  was  placed  a 
large  photograph  of  the  dead  jonmaliBt  as 
he  appeared  in  life,  in  citjien's  dress,  and  at 
the  foot  was  a  full-length  likeness  of  him  in 
the  costume  of  a  war  correspondent,  as  he 
rouehed  it  with  the  boys  or  slept  and  dined 
in  the  tents  of  generals. 

In  the  church  was  conducted  the  religiotu 
exercises,  when  Bishop  Watteraon  preaclked 
on  the  "Power  and  Responsibility  of  the 
Ncw8pai>er  Press." 

The  lollowing-named  gentlemen  acted  a> 
pall -bearers : 

Gen.  James  M.  Comly.  Toledo  TtlirgraM; 
Senator  John  Evans,  of  Oallia  county  ;  D. 
L.  Bowersmith,  of  the  0.  S.  Joarnnt;  a.  J. 
Hickinger.  Cincinnati  Enguirtr;  Senator 
John  O'Neil,  Zancsville ;  Thomas  Wcttler, 
Ohio  Eagle;  ],ecky  Harper.  Mt.  Vernon 
Banner;  Hon.  W.  K  Finck,  Somerset;  VA. 
L  Davenport,  Ixigan  Rmiiblicnn  Gazette; 
Hon.  J.  1.,.  Vance,  Gallipolis  BvUetin:  Dr. 
¥.  L.  Flowers.  lAncasier;  Jas.  T.  Irvine, 
Zancsville ;  James  W.  Newman,  Sccretair 
of  State ;  h.  C.  Smith,  Shawnee  Banna- ; 
Capt.  Charles  N.  Allen.  Columbus  ■  T.  M. 
Gaumer,  Zanesville  Signal;  C-  K  Bone- 
brake,  Springfield  GJube. 

About  11.30  the  casket  was  brought  oat 
of  the  church  and  the  procesaon  began  to 
form,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  H.  C. 
Greincr,  assisted  by  several  aids,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Platoon  of  (j.  A.  R.  men,  with  reversed 
swords ;  Columbus  Barracks  Band  ;  G.  A. 
R.  Posts-  Military  organiiations ;  Military 
Band ;  Members  of  the  Press  ;  Committees 
and  Speakers  ;  Pull-bearers ;  Heanw  with 
guard  of  honor  \    Relatives    of  deceased ; 

The  guard  oF  honorwas  composed  of  a  de> 
tachmcnt  of  the  New  Ijeiington  Guards. 

Afler  the  usual  religious  rites  at  the 
grave,  the  people  gathered  about  the  stand 
which  had  been  erected  near  by,  to  be  used 
for  the  public  exercises.  Hon,  H.  C.  Greiner 
took  the  chair  and  acted  as  President  The 
exercises  consisted  of : 

Ist— Kulogj'  on  Life  and  Character  of  J. 
A.  MacGahan,  by  E.  S.  Colbom. 

2d— Poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  W. 
A.  Taylor. 
^3d— An   Address    on    the  Office    of    the 
Kewspaper    Correspondent,     by    Silas    H. 
WrighL 

The  New  Lexington  Tribune,  from  which 
the  foregoing  sketch  Is  largely  taken,  thus 
aptly  concludes : 

The  great  event  has  come  and  gone  and 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  famous  Ohio  boy, 
who  perished  so  honorably  and  bravely  in  a 
far  distant  country,  now  repose  in  his  native 
laixl. 

The  Nation,  the  State  and  the  people  of 
this  county  have  heartily  united  in  paying  a 
iust  tribute  to  a  brilliant  genius,  to  a  patient, 
hard  worker,  to  a  brave,  noble  man,  whs 
lived  and  toiled  for  others  more  than  himself: 
who  freed  a  nation  of  people,  who  opened 
the  way  for  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  who, 
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with  his  TonDp  wife  and  child  awaiting;  his 
return  in  RllS8U^  stopped  amid  malaria  and 
malifrpant  disease  to  lay  down  his  life  for  a 
fneml. 

When  qualities  like  these  cease  to  attract 
the  admiration  and  love  of  men  and  women, 
the  world  will  scarcely  he  worth  living  in,  and 
finis  may  be  appropriately  written  upon  its 
outer  walls. 

The  Central  Press  Association  of  Ohio, 
after  the  funeral,  organized  to  collect  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  their  illustrious  brother. 

Gen.  James  M.  Comly,  journalist,  was 
descended  from  a  familv  of;  Friends  who 
came  to  Philadelphia  ^ith  William  Penn,  in 
1682.  His  grandfather  James  and  great- 
uncle  located,  afler  the  war  of  18 J  2,  on  the 
iflte  of  New  Lexington,  which  the  latter  laid 
out  James  was  bDrn  there  March  6,  1832. 
He  went  to  Columbus  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  printer,  and  was  successively  ''devil," 
journeyman,  foreman,  local  editor  and  finally, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ohi<t  State 
JoumaL  He  was  Colonel  of  the  23d  Ohio, 
Hayes'  regiment ;  then  General  in  the  army, 
postmaster  of  Columbus,  and  was  8ubt>e- 
Quently  appointed  by  President  Hayes  as 
Minister  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Toledo  and  edited  the 
TiAedo  Commerdcd,  and  died  July  26,  1887, 
from  wounds  received  in  the  late  war,  and 
which  had  made  his  later  life  one  of  great 
suffering,  borne  with  noble  fortitude. 

General  Comly  had  a  high  place  among 
Ohio^s  gifted  men.  The  Memorial  volume 
publish^  of  his  life  and  services  bears  this 
motto,  which  truthfully  characterized  him  : 


''Whose  wit  in  the  combat,   as  gentle  as 
bright. 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its 
blade." 

And  his  old  commander,.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  in  the  same  memorial  work,  gives 
this  testimony:  ''Knowing  General  Comly 
intimately  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and 
specially  having  lived  by  his  side  day  and 
night  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  war,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  I  did  not  deem 
it  a  privilege  and  a  labor  of  love  to  unite  with 
his  comrades  in  strewing  flowers  on  the  grave 
of  one  whose  talents  and  achievements  were 
so  ample  and  admirable  and  whose  life  and 
character  were  rounded  to  a  completeness 
rarely  found  among  the  best  and  most  gifted 
of  men." 

Stephen  Benton  Elkins,  the  eminent 
politician  of  the  Republican  party  and  rail- 
road magnate,  was  born  in  lliom  township, 
September  26,  1841  ;  removed  when  very 
young  to  Mis^uri  and  eventually  to  New 
York  Citv,  Jacob  Strawn  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  same  township  :  removed 
to  Illinois,  and  at  the  time  or  nis  death 
became  there  the  greatest  cattle  owner  in  the 
world.  John  W.  Iliff.  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  Harrison  township ;  removed  to  Col- 
orado ;  received  there  the  name  of  the 
"Cattle  King,"  for  he  also,  in  turn,  became 
the  greatest  cattle  owner  in  the  world.  He 
died  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  two  millions. 
Walter  C.  Hood,  pronounced  '*  a  walking 
library  and  dictionary,"  was  bom  at  Somer- 
set, and  died  while  honoring  the  position  of 
State  Librarian  under  Governor  Allen. 


OuvER  Hazard  Perry,  in  whose  honor  this  county  was  named,  was  of  chiv- 
alrous stock,  and  the  name  fell  to  the  right  county,  considering  how  she  has 
responded  by  producing  a  Sheridan,  a  MacGahan  and  a  Comly.  His  father, 
Capt.  Christopher  Raymond  Perry,  was  a  native  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  a  gallant 
naval  officer  of  the  old  Revolutionary  War,  and  his  mother,  Sarah  Alexander, 
was  bom  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  in  County  Down,  Ireland.  She  had  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  "  To  great  strength  of  character  Mrs.  Perry  added  high 
intellectual  power  and  rare  social  grace,  training  her  children  with  extraordinary 
care  to  high  ideals  of  life  and  duty.  After  the  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  some  far- 
mers in  Rhode  Island  declared  it  was  Mrs.  Perrj/a  VidoryJ' 


Her  son  Oliver  was  bom  at  South  Kine:s- 
ton,  K  I.,  August  23,  1785.  She  carefullv 
trained  him  to  obedience  and  gifted  him  with 
the  spirit  of  heroism  by  narrating  to  him  the 
deeds  of  her  military  anoestors-^the  old 
Scotch  Covenanters.*  His  favorite  books 
were  the  Bible.  Plutarch's  Lives,  Shake- 
speare and  Addison .  He  excelled  in  the  study 
of  navigation  and  mathematics ;  at  the  age 
of  ]  I  was  confirmed  a  member  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1799,  at 
the  age  of  14,  was  commissioned  midshif)- 
Dan  ;  in  J  807  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Tri- 
politan  war.  When  the  war  of  1812  broke 
out  he  had,  in  expectation  of  hostilities,  been 
OBwearied  in  the  training  of  his  crews  and  in 


gunnery,  and  by  assembling  gunboats  occa- 
sionally, gained  experience  \n  the  evolutions 
of  a  fleet,  with  which  he  practised  also  sham 
battles,  dividing  them  into  hostile  squadrons. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  of 
orders  to  go  to  Lake  Erie  and  build  a  squad- 
ron, February  17,  1813,  he  had  sent  off  a 
detachment  of  fifty  men,  and  on  the  22d 
following  started  thither  with  his  3'ounger 
brother,  Alexander.  He  was  five  weeks  on 
the  way,  going  mostly  in  sleighs  through  the 
wilderness  to  Erie,  Pa.  A  few  months  later 
the  squadron  had  been  built,  the  battle 
fought,  and  the  victory  won. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  Perrv  was  but 
28  years  of  age.     In  June,  1819,  he  died  of 
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nllow  fever,  kt  the  iwe  of  33  ywrs,  in  Port  Victory,  toA  mupeuled  it  in  the  rotunds 

Spun,  isUnd  of  Trinidad,  nhile  in  command  of  the  Capitol  at  Columbus.     It  reproieati 

01  a  squadron.     A  brother,    Matthew  Gal-  Perry  just  as  he  has  left  the  I^wrenee  foi 

braith,  was  also  a  very  accomplished  naval  the  Niagara,  in  a  naval  launch.     The  Unncli 

officer.     He  figured  in  the  bombardment  of  is  in  the  foreground,  while  the  vesaels  »n 

Vera  Cms  and  commanded  the  famed  ezpe-  f>\ovin  around  enga«(ed  in  action.     Tlie  chief 

dition  to  Japan.  merit  of  the  painting  lies  in    the  lifeUlu 

In   1806  the    Stale  of  Ohio    purchased  figures  of  Commodore  Ferry  and  his  br»n 

W.  H.  Powell's  fiimous  painting  of  Peny's  crew. 

In  thia  county  are  many  ancient  mounds  of  variouB  dimcneions,  and  foui 
or  five  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Somerset  is  an  ancient  stone 
fort.  Although  irregular  in  shape  it  approaches  a  triangle.  Near  the  centre  if 
a  stone  mound,  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  in  the  wall  a  smaller  one.  The  fori 
encloses  about  forty  acres.  Just  south  of  it  is  a  square  work,  containing  aboni 
half  an  acre. 

Shawnee  is  eidit  miles  south  of  New  Lexington,  on  the  Straitsville  branch 
of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  B.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  coal-mining  points  in  Ohio. 

City  officers,  1888  :  E.  W.  Williams,  Mayor  ;  D.  C.  Thomas,  Clerk  ;  C.  O. 
Marsh,  Treasurer ;  John  Welch,  Street  Commissioner ;  Thomas  M.  Jones,  Mar- 
shal.    Newspaper :   Bamw,  Independent,  A.   Maynard,  editor  and   publisher. 

Population,  1880,  2,770.  School  census,  1888,  1,094;  C.  Pieroe,  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

New  Straitsville  is  ten  miles  south  of  New  Lexington,  on  the  Straitsville 
Division  of  the  C.  H.  V.  &  T.  R.  R.  The  largest  veins  of  ooal  in  the  State  are 
found  here  and  the  daily  shipments  are  very  large.     It  has  seven  churches. 

City  officers,  1888  :  Henry  Spurrier,  Mayor ;  John  E.  Evans,  Clerk ;  J.  L. 
West,  Treasurer ;  John  Park,  Street  Commissioner ;  Leonard  Harbaugh,  MarahaL 
Bank  of  Straitsville,  H.  H.  Todd,  president,  C.  B.  Todd,  cashier.  Population, 
1880,  2,872.  School  census,  1888,  1,152;  C.  L.  Williams,  supenDtendeot 
of  schools. 

A  recent  visitor  writes  :  "  New  Straitsville  is  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  cool- 
producing  district  west  of  Pennsylvania;  it  is  only  three  miles  over  the  high, 
steep  hills  to  bustling  Shawnee,  with  its  mines  and  blast  furnaces  ;  southward  are 
Gore,  Carbon  Hill,  and  finally  Nelsonville,  all  Strong  mining  towns  of  the  Hocking 
Valley.  A  good  deal  of  life  is  underground.  When  a  stmnger  comes  to  Straits- 
ville and  beholds  a  few  lioiisos  on  half-a-dozen  ridges  and  but  two  streets  of  con- 
sequence, he  is  scarcely  ready  to  think  that  there  is  a  population  of  nearly  three 
thousand  in  the  town,  but  if  he  went  into  many  of  the  nouses  he  would  find  them 
packed  with  people,  and  very  often  one  roof  shelters  half-a-dozen  families. 

"  Straitsville  and  Shawnee  were  desperate  places  during  the  great  strikes  that 
prevailed  in  Hoadly's  administration.  A  good  many  deeds  of  violence  were 
planned  and  executed  in  this  neighborhood.  At  times  human  life  was  lightly 
valued,  and  yesterday  a  tree  was  pointed  out  to  me  from  the  limbs  of  which  a 
man  was  lynched  for  shooting  an  officer  during  stormy  times. 

"  These  are  good,  happy  and  busy  days  in  tiie  Hocking  Valley,  The  mining 
region  has  not  been  so  prosperous  for  half-«-dozeii  years.  Tiiere  is  an  abundance 
of  work  and  a  steady  demand  for  more  coal.  The  railroads  are  working  tlieir 
men  niglit  and  day  and  still  they  can  not  haul  coal  away  from  the  mines  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  current  market  demands." 

Corning  is  twelve  miles  southeast  of  New  Lexington,  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  and 
K.  &  O.  Railroads.  The  surrounding  country  ia  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  It  has 
four  churches. 

City  officers,  1888  :  G.  W.  Carroll,  Mayor ;  Chas.  W.  Roof,  Clerk ;  Beasa 
Donnelly,  Treasurer  ;  A.  T.  Winning,  Marshal ;  John  Clifford,  Street  Commia- 
sioner.  Newspaper:  Timea- Monitor,  Independent,  Timeji- Monitor  Publishing 
Company,  editors  and  publishers.         Population,  1880,  2,500  (estimated). 
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Junction  Cmr  is  at  the  croesing  of  the  B.  &  O.  and  C.  &  M.  V .  and  T.  <&  O. 
C.  Railroads^  five  miles  west  of  New  Lexington.     School  census,  1888,  190. 

Rendville  is  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  R.  R.,  eleven  miles  from  New  Lexin&:ton« 
Population  about  500.  In  1887  Dr.  I.  S.  Tuppins,  bom  a  slave  and  a  graduate 
of  Columbus  Medical  CoU^,  was  elected  Mayor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  of  his  race  elected  to  such  a  position  in  Ohio. 

Thornvilxe  is  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Licking  Reservoir,  on  the  line  of 
the  T.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  500. 

Thornport  is  about  two  miles  north  of  Thomville,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  and 
on  the  Reservoir.     In  our  old  edition  is  stated  : 

''This  portion  of  country  was  settled  about  1810 ;  land  was  then  so  cheap  in 
the  neighborhood  that  one  Beesacker  purchased  twenty  acres  for  an  old,  black 
mare  ;  luckily,  in  laying  out  the  country,  two  imjwrtant  roads  intersected  his  pur- 
chase. He  immediately  had  it  surveyed  into  town  lots,  naming  it  New  Lebanon. 
An  embryo  town  sprung  into  existence.  This  took  place  about  1815.  It  was 
afierwaras  changed  to  Thornville,  from  being  in  the  township  of  Thorn.'' 


PICKAWAY. 

Pickaway  County  was  formed  January  12,  1810,  from  Ross,  Fairfield  and 
Franklin ;  the  name  is  a  misspelling  of  Piquay  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Shawanese,  for  the  significance  of  which  see  p.  517,  Vol.  H.  The  name  was  im- 
mediately derived  from  the  plains  in  the  county.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil 
eenerally  very  fertile  and  productive  in  grain.  In  many  places  the  eye  will  take 
in  at  a  single  glance  five  nundred  acres  of  com  at  one  view.  The  country  has 
the  four  varieties  of  woodland,  barren,  plain  and  prairie.  The  barrens  were 
originally  covered  with  shrub  oak  and  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  valueless,  but 

f  roved  to  be  excellent  for  grass  and  oats.     The  original  settlers  were  mainly  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.     The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats, 
grass,  pork,  wool  and  neat  cattle. 

Area  about  480  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  144,968 ; 
in  pasture,  80,135 ;  woodland,  32,053 ;  lying  waste,  6,436 ;  produced  in  wheat, 
765,883  bushels;  rye,  2,146  ;  buckwheat,  600 ;  oats,  64,584;  barley,  11,671 ; 
com,  2,088,965 ;  broom  com,  21,500  lbs.  brush;  meadow  hay,  11,355  tons; 
clover  hay,  4,865 ;  flax,  585  bushels  seed  ;  potatoes,  37,483 ;  butter,  416,059 
lbs.;  sorghum,  611  gallons;  maple  syrup,  2,326;  honey,  4,155  lbs. ;  eggSy  526, 
839  dozen  ;  grapes,  9,750  lbs. ;  wine,  60  gallons ;  sweet  potatoes,  790  bushels ; 
apples,  6,797;  peaches,  767;  pears,  276;  wool,  53,577  lbs.;  milch  cows 
owned,  5,465.  School  census,  1888,  9,024 ;  teachers,  209.  Miles  of  railroad 
track,  62. 


Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

18«0. 

Townships  and  Cknsds. 

1840. 

1880. 

Circleville, 

2,973 

6,541 

Perry, 

1,794 

Darby, 

1,052 

1,500 

Pickaway, 

1,574 

1,514 

IXer  Creek, 

1,376 

1,636 

Salt  Creek, 

1,815 

1,858 

Harrison, 

1,149 

1,461 

Scioto, 

920 

2,310 

Jackson, 

993 

1,339 

Walnut, 

1,798 

1,591 

Madison, 

851 

896 

Washington, 

1,194 

1,145 

Monroe, 

1,352 

1,880 

Wayne, 

779 

811 

Muhlenburg, 

653 

1,139 

6o 
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Population  of  Pii^way  in  1820  wbs  18,143;  1830,15,935;  1840,20,169; 
1860,  23,469;  1880,  27,415,  of  whom  24,013  were  bom  in  Ohio;  861, 
Vii^nia;  604,  Feunsylvania ;  155,  New  York;  102,  Indiana;  88,  Kentucky; 
471,  German  Empire;  283,  Ireland;  89,  England  and  Wales ;  22,  Franoe;  20, 
British  America ;   and  14,  Scotland.     Census,  1890,  26,969. 

In  my  first  edition  of  1847,  I  stated :  "  Much  of  the  land  on  the  west  »de 
of  the  Scioto  is  farmed  by  tenants,  who  receive  either  a  certain  proportJon  of  the 
profitB,  or  pay  stated  rents.  The  further  removed  the  ownership  of  land  from 
from  those  who  cultivate  it,  the  worse  is  it  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  a  country.  Slavery  is  worse  than  the  tenant  system  and  actual  ownership  the 
best  of  all.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Virginia  militarj'  district,  much  of  which  is 
held  in  large  tracts  by  wealthy  men,  with  tenants  under  them,  does  not  thrive  as 
well  aa  some  other  part*  of  the  State  having  a  poorer  soil,  but  cultivated  by 
those  who  both  hold  the  plow  and  own  the  land."  Then  I  quoted  from  a  writer 
of  the  time,  as  follows : 


Within  the  county,  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
river,  is  a  territory  of  about  290  square  miles, 
contuning  a  population  of  8,376,  avera^nca 
fraction  less  than  thirty  to  the  square  mile ; 
while  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  within  the  county,  embracing  oiily  209 
square  miles,  sustains  a  population  of  11,349, 
averaging  aiiuost  fifty-five  to  the  square  mile. 
This  disparity  in  the  density  of  population 
of  the  territory  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  river  arises  principally  from  tour  causes  : 
1st,  the  lar^e  surveys  on  which  the  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  was  originally 
located.  This  prevented  persons  of  sniall 
nieana  from  seeicing  farms  there  ;  2(1.  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  real  owner  of  these 
surveys,  who  generally  resided  in  Home  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States,  or  Kentucky,  and 
who  frequently  had  no  aeent  here  U>  sub- 
divide, enow^.  or  sell  the_  lands  ;  3d.  the  fre- 
quent interierence  of  different  entries  and 
surveys  there  with  each  other,  which  rendered 
the  titles  insecure.  Though  only  a  amall  por- 
tion of  the  lands  were  subject  to  this  last 
difficulty,  yet  many  (lerBons  were  thereby 
deterrea  from  purcnasins  and  settling  upon 
them  ;  4th,  the  greater  disposition  in  the  in- 
habilAnts  there  to  engross  large  tracts  of  land, 
instead  of  purehaaing  amaller  tracts,  and  es- 

¥  ending  more  upon  their  improvements, 
hia  last  continues  to  be  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  increase  of  population  now  on 
those  lands. 

To  an  observing  traveller  passing  directly 
through  the  county  Irom  east  to  west,  the 
contrast  is  very  stnlcing.  While  on  the  one 
aide  he  finds  the  lands  well  improved,  with 


fields  of  moderate  size,  well  fenced,  with  ■ 
good  bam  and  neat  dwelling-house  to  each 
atljiiccnt  farm  ;  on  the  other,  hefinda  occasion- 
ally baronial  mansions,  "like  angel's  visits. 
few  and  fur  between,"  with  rarely  a  bam,  and 
each  field  large  enough  for  two  or  three  good 
farmx.  Between  these  mansions  he  will  find 
the  old  j)ioneer  log  dwellinga  and  the  slovenly 
cultivation  of  the  first  settlers.  The  priced 
of  the  same  quality  of  land  on  the  east  side 
are  generally  about  double  those  on  the  west. 
side.  A  part  of  this  difference  in  the  artificial 
appearance  and  cultivation  of  the  country 
upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  results, 
no  doubt,  from  the  different  origin  of  the  in- 
habitants. Those  on  the  east  side  originated 
mostly  from  Pennsylvania  _;  while  those  on  the 
west  aide  had  their  origin  generally  in  the 
more  northern  slave  States,  Habits  brought 
with  the  firat  emigranta  cannot  be  changed  at 
once,  though  time  and  the  operation  of  our 
lawa  will  gradually  modity  them.  Already,  in 
several  neighborhoods  west  of  the  river,  the 
plan  of  smaller  farms  and  better  improve- 
ments has  commenced;  and  a  few  years  of 
prosperous  induatry  will  produce  the  neat 
farm  cottage  and  the  well-stored  bam,  with 
the  productive  fields  of  variegated  crops 
and  aelicious  fruits,  which  renifir  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  so  desirabla  Ttieae 
are  the  blessings  designed  by  a  bouulifiil 
Benefactor  to  compensate  for  the  toils,  ex.- 
poaures  and  hardahipa  incident  to  the  pur- 
of  farming.     Without  these  comforts 


The  Pickaway  Plains. 

Three-and-a-half  miles  south  of  Circleville  are  the  celebrated  Pickaway  Plaina, 
said  t«  contain  the  richest  body  of  land  in  Ohio,  They  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  greater  or  upper  plain  and  the  Iraser  or  lower  one.  The  soil  was  very 
black  when  first  cultivated ;  the  result  of  vc^table  decomposition  through  a  long 
suocession  of  ages.  These  plains  are  based  on  water-worn  gravel  and  pebbles. 
The  upper  plain  is  at  least  150  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  paeees 


E  Pickaway 


[Explanaliont, — A.  Aaciant  works,  on  whieh  Circleville  now  atanda. 

B.  Logan's  cftbin  at  Old  ChiUicothe,  now  Westfsll,  four  mile*  below  Cirelo- 
Tille:  from  thii  place  a  trail  led  thruugh  Grenadier  Squaw  (uwd,  and  Ironk 
theuee  np  tbe  Congo  Tatle)',  and  craned  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  aba«t 
11  loilea  from  its  mouth. 

C.  Black  mountain,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  old  Bnrr  manaioo. 

D.  Council  honae,  a  short  distance  nartheast  or  the  residence  of  AVn. 
Benick,  Jr.  The  two  parallel  lines  at  thispoint  represent  the  gauntlet  through 
which  prisoners  were  Ibrced  to  run,  and  O  the  stake  at  which  the;  were  burnt, 
which  last  is  on  a  commanding  elevation. 

F.  The  camp  ofCol.  Lewis,  Just  south  of  the  residence  of  Geo.  Wolf.  Th» 
Lc^o  elm  is  aboat  a  mile  north  of  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Lewia  on  Congo 
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about  a  mile  west  of  them.  Their  form  is  elliptical,  with  the  longest  diameter 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  being  about  seven  miles  by  three  and  a  half  or  four 
miles.  They  were  destitute  of  trees  when  first  visited  by  the  whites.  The 
fertility  was  such  as  to  produce  one  hundred  bushels  of  com,  or  fifty  of  wheat^ 
to  the  acre  for  many  years,  but  they  are  now  le&s  productive.  These  plains  have 
but  few  trees  or  shrubs  within  reach  of  the  eye,  except  along  the  distant  borders. 
The  early  settlers  in  the  vicinity  procured  all  their  fodder,  a  coarse,  natural 
grass,  from  the  plains,  which  grew  several  feet  above  a  man's  head.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  break  up,  requiring  the  strongest  teams.  The  cultivation 
of  com,  which  grew  up  to  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  weakened  their 
natural  fertility.  Originally,  the  plains  were  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  flowers. 

The  annexed  map  is  reduced  from  one  20J  inches  by  17J,  made  from  the  sur- 
vey of  P.  N.  White,  for  Felix  Renick,  of  Ross.  The  country  represented  is 
about  seven  miles  square.  Of  all  places  in  the  West,  this  pre-eminently  d^escrves 
the  name  of  "classic  ground."  Here,  in  olden  time,  burned  the  council-fires  of 
the  red  man ;  here  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  general  council  were  discussed,  and 
the  important  questions  of  j)eace  and  war  deinded.  On  these  plains  the  allied 
tribes  manrhed  forth  and  met  General  Lewis,  and  fought  the  sanguinary  battle 
at  Point  Pleasant.  Here  it  wa^  that  Logan  made  his  memorable  speech,  and 
here,  too,  that  the  noted  campaign  of  Dunraore  was  brought  to  a  close  l)y  a  treaty, 
or  rather  a'truce,  at  Camp  Charlotte. 

From  the  "  Remarks  appended  to  this  map  by  Mr.  Renick,  we  extract 
the  following : 


Amonf:  the  circumsUnces  which  invest  this 
region  with  extrordinary  interest  is  the  fact 
that  to  these  towns  were  brought  so  many  of 
the  truly  unfortunate  prisoners  who  were  ab- 
ducted from  the  neighboring  States.  Here 
they  were  immolated  on  the  altar  of  the  red 
man's  vengeance,  and  made  to  suffer  to  the 
death  all  the  tortures  savage  ingenuity  could 
invent,  as  a  sort  of  expiation  for  the  aggres- 
sions of  their  race.  Strange  does  it  seem  that 
human  beings,  on  whom  Nature  had  bestowed 
such  riches  of  intellect,  could  be  brought  by 
force  of  habit,  not  only  to  commit,  out  to 
delieht  in  committing,  such  enormous  cruelties 
as  they  often  practised  on  many  of  their  help- 
less victims — acts  which  had  the  direct  effect 
of  bringing  down  retaliation,  in  some  form  or 
other,  on  their  own  heads.  But  that  they 
should  contend  to  the  last  extremity  for  so 
delightful  a  spot,  will  not  be  wondered  at  by 
the  most  common  observer  on  a  view  of  the 
premises.  For  picturesqueness,  fertility  of 
soil,  and  other  concomitants  to  make  it  aesir- 
able  for  human  habitation,  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  locality  in  the  Western  country, 
or  perhans  in  the  world.  The  towns  were 
well  supniied  with  good  spring  wat«r  ;  some 
of  the  aajacent  bottom-lands  were  susceptible 
of  being  made  to  produce,  as  nature  has  lefl 
them,  one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to 
the  acre  and  all  other  grain.s  and  vegetables 
in  proportion. 

The  Black  Mmintam^  represented  on  the 
map  by  C  (so  called  by  the  natives,  but  why 
so  named  tradition  hath  not  informed  us),  is 
a  ridge  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
bc«t,  elevated  from  130  to  150  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  prairie  immediately  in  its  vicin- 


itv.  and  commands  from  its  summit  a  full  view 
of  the  high  plains  and  the  country  around  it 
to  a  great  extent  This  facility  the  natives 
enjoyed,  for  they  were  in  the  practice  yearly 
of  burning  over  the  country,  which  kept 
down  the  undergrowth,  while  the  larger 
growth  was  so  sparse  as  not  materially  to 
intercept  the  view.  This  elevated  ridge 
answered  the  Indian  some  valuable  purposes. 
No  enemy  could  approach  in  day  time,  who 
could  not  from  its  summit  be  descried  at  a 
great  distance  ;  and  by  repairing  thither  the 
red  man  could  often  have  a  choice  of  the 
game  in  view,  and  his.  sagacity  seldom  failed 
nim  in  the  endeavor  to  approach  it  with 
success. 

The  Burning  Ground,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Grenadier  Squawtown,  represented  on  the 
map,  was  also  situated  on  an  elevated  spot, 
which  commands  a  full  view  of  all  the  other 
towns  within  the  drawing,  so  that  when  a 
victim  was  at  the  stake  and  the  flames  ascend- 
ing, all  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns 
who  could  not  be  present,  mi^ht,  in  a  great 
measure,  enjoy  the  scene  by  sight  and  imap- 
nation.  The  burning-ground  at  Old  Chilli- 
cothe  was  somewhat  similar,  being  in  full 
view  of  the  burning-ground  at  Squaw- 
town, the  Black  Mountain  and  two  or  three 
other  small  towns  in  other  parts  of  the 
plains. 

The  Grenadier  Squaw,  whose  name  the 
above  town  bore,  was  a  sister  to  Cornstalk. 
Slie  was  represented  as  being  a  woman  of 
great  muscular  strength,  and,  like  her  brother, 
possessed  of  a  superior  intellect. 

Sloyer^s  Escape. — From  accounts  most  to 
be  relied  on,  it  was  to  Grenadier  Squawtown 
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that  Slover,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Craw- 
ford's (leteat,  in  1782,  was  brought  to  suffer 
a  similar  death  to  that  which  Crawford,  hia 
uommaiider,  had  undergone  a  few  days  before, 
buf  from  wbicli.  through  Providential  aid,  he 
wan  relieved  and  enabled  to  make  his  escape. 
The  circumstAHCCs  of  hia  escape  have  been 
previously  published ;  but  as  they  seem  \o  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the  history'  uf  this 
spot,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  repeating  them 
here.  After  his  capture  on  his  way  thither, 
he  had  been  very  much  abused  at  toe  differ- 
onl  towns  he  passed  through,  beaten  with 
rliibi.,  etc-  On  his  arrival  liere  he  had  a 
nitiiilur  punislimcnl  tn  under^.  A  council 
was  held  over  him  and  he  was  doomed  to  die 
the  death  that  (Vjwford  had  suffered.  The 
day  was  ap)>ointed  for  the  consummation  of 
the  liurriil  deed,  and  its  mumiiig  dawned 
witiiout  any  imi>ropitiou3  appearances  to  mar 
the  anticijiated  onjo.vmcnts  of  the  natives 
collected  from  the  neighboring  towns  to  wit- 
ness the  scene.  At  the  appointed  time 
Slover  was  led  forth.  sCripiJed  naked,  tied 
to  thefatalstako,  and  the  fire  kindled  around 
him. 

Jml  iH  Am  t'lnneiilort  were  about  to  com- 
mence the  torture,  it  seemed  that  the  Great 
Spirit  looked  down,  and  siud  :  "  Xo  I  this 
horrid  deed  shall  not  be  done!"  Immedi- 
ately the  heavens  were  overcast ;  the  forked 
lightnings  in  all  directions  flew ;  in  mighty 
puiils  the  thunder  rolled  and  seemed  to  sliake 
the  earth  to  its  centre  ;  the  rain  in  coi)ioua 
torrents  fell  and  ouenched  the  thrcateiiinK 
flames  before  they  had  done  the  victim  much 
injury — continuing  to  a  lato  hour.  Tlie 
niitivea  stood  dumbfounded— somewhat  fear- 
ing that  the  Great  Spirit  was  not  pleased 
with  what  they  were  about  to  do.  But  had 
they  been  ever  so  much  inclined,  there  was 
not  time  left  that  evening  to  carry  out  their 
usual  savage  observances.  Slover  was  there- 
fore taken  from  the  stake  and  conducted  to 
an  empty  house,  to  an  upper  tog  of  which  he 
was  fBStcne<i  by  a  buffalo-tug  tied  around  his 
neck,  and  his  arms  were  pinioned  behind  him 
by  a  i^rd.  Two  warriors  were  ."et  over  him 
na  a  guard  to  prevent  his  escape  in  the  night. 
Here  again  Providenoe  seemed  to  interfere  iu 


favor  of  Slover,  b;  causing  a  tcstiesa  sleep  to 
come  over  his  guard.  Un^l  a  late  hour  the 
Indians  sat  up,  smoking  their  pipes  and  talk- 
ing to  Slover — using  all  their  ingenuity  to 
tantttliKe  him,  asking  "how  would  he  like  to 
eat  Are,"  etc.  At  length  one  of  them  lay 
down  and  soon  fell  asleep.  The  other  con- 
tinued smoking  and  talking  to  Slover  some 
time.  After  midnight  a  deep  sleep  came  upon 
him.  He  also  lay  down,  and  soon  thought  of 
nothing  save  in  dreams  of  the  anticipated 
pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  torturing  their  pris- 
oner neit  day. 

Slover  tlien  resolced  U>  make  an  effort  to 
get  loose,  and  soon  eziricat«d  one  of  hia  hands 
from  the  oords.  He  then  tried  to  unloose 
the  tUL'  around  his  neck,  but  without  effecL 
He  had  not  long  been  thus  engaged  before 
one  of  the  Indians  gut  up  and  smoked  hia 
pipe.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  Slover 
kept  very  still  for  fear  of  a  discoveij ;  but 
the  Indian  being  again  overcome  with  Moe^, 
again  lay  down,  bluver  then  renewed  fau 
exertions,  but  for  some  time  without  eflTeot, 
and  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  After 
resting  awhile,  however,  he  resolved  to  make 
another  and  a  last  effort.  Hetput  his  hand 
a^in  to  the  tug,  and,  as  he  related,  he 
slipped  it  over  his  head  without  difficulty. 
He  then  got  out  of  the  house  as  quietly  aa 
possible,  sprang  over  a  fence  into  a  cornfield. 
While  passing  through  the  field  he  came  near 
running  over  a  squaw  and  her  children,  who 
were  sleeping  under  a  tree.  To  avoid  dis- 
coveiy  he  deviated  from  a  straight  track  and 
rapidly  hurried  to  the  upper  plain,  where,  aa 
he  had  expected,  he  found  a  number  of 
Indian  horse.s  gracing.  Day  was  then  fairly 
breaking.  He  untied  the  cord  from  the  other 
arm.  which  by  this  time  was  very  much 
swelled.  Selecting,  as  he  thought,  the  best 
horse  he  cunid  see,  he  made  a  bridle  of  the 
cord,  mounl«d  him,  and  rode  off  at  full 
speed.  About  ten  o'clock  the  horse  gave 
out,  Slover  then  had  to  travel  on  foot  with 
all  possible  speed  \  and  between  mosquitos, 
nettles,  brusn,  brin.rs,  thorns,  etc.,  by  the 
time  he  got  home  he  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mass  of  raw  flesh  than  an  ani- 
mated being. 
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Dunmore's    SIxI'BDITIOK. 

The  history  of  the  expedition  of  Lord  Duniuore  against  these  towns  on  tin 

Scioto,  in  1774,  we  derive  from  the  discourse  npon  this  subject  delivered  by 

Chas.  Whittlesey,  Esq.,  before  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ofaio, 

at  Columbus,  in  1840. 


In  August.  1TT4,  Iiord  Dunmore  collected 
a  force  of  :i.t)00  men.  destined  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  towns  on  the  Scioto,  situated 
within  the  present  limits  of  Pickaway  county. 
One  half  of  the  cori>s  was  mis«d  in  Bote- 
tourt, Fincastle.  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
by  Col.  Andrew  Lewis,  and  of  tncfe  I,10U 
were  in  rendeivous  at  the  levels  of  Green 
Briar  on  the  5th  of  September.  It  advanced 
in  two  divisions ;  the  left  wing,  commanded  by 


Lewis,  struck  the  great  Kenhawa  and  fol- 
lowed that  stream  to  the  Ohio.  The  right 
wing,  attended  by  Dunmore  in  person,  passed 
the  mountains  at  the  Pal^imac  gap,  andoamQ 
to  the  Ohio  somewhere  above  Wheeling. 
About  the  fiih  of  October  a  talk  was  had  witli 
the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  DoIk- 
wares,  some  of  whom  had  been  to  the 
Shawanese  towns  on  a  mission  of  peaoo.  Thsy 
reported  unfavorably. 
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BcMtof  PimU  Pfeasant. — ^The  plan  of  the 
oampaigQ  was  to  form  a  juaction  before 
reaoniDg  the  Indian  villages,  and  Lewis  ac- 
oording^  halted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
hawa  on  the  6th  of  October  for  comuiuniea- 
tion  and  orders  from  the  commander-in- 
chiof.  While  there  he  encamped  on  the 
ffTOund  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Point 
Pleasant,  without  entrenchments  or  other 
defences.  On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  of 
October  he  was  attacked  by  1,0(K)  chosen 
warriors  of  the  Western  Confederacy,  who 
bad  abandoned  their  towns  on  the  Pickaway 
pUiins  to  meet  the  Virginia  troops,  and  gave 
them  battle  before  the  two  corps  could  be 
united.  The  Virginia  riflemen  occupied  a 
triangular  point  of  land,  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kenhawa  and  the  letl  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  accessible  only  by  the  rear.  The 
assault  was  therefore  in  this  quarter.  With- 
in an  hour  after  the  scouts  had  reported 
the   presence  of  the  Indians  a  general  en- 

Sgement  took   place,    extending   from   one 
nk  of  one  river  to  the  other,  half  a  mile 
from  the  point. 

Colonel  Andrew  Lewis,  who  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  of  military  talent,  acted  with 
steadmess  and  decision  in  this  emergency. 
He  arrayed  his  forces  promptly  and  advanced 
to  meet  the  enemy,  with  force  equal  to  his 
own.  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  with  3(K)  men,  form- 
ing the  right  of  the  line,  met  the  Indians  at 
eanrise  and  sustained  the  first  attack.  Here 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  onset,  and 
his  troops,  receiving  almost  the  entire  weight 
of  the  charge,  were  broken  and  gave  way. 
Col.  Fleming  with  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mand had  advanced  along  the  shore  of  the 
Ohio,  and  in  a  few  moments  fell  in  with  the 
right  of  the  Indian  line,  which  rested  on  the 
river. 

The  effect  of  the  first  shock  was  to  stagger 
the  lefi  wing  as  it  had  done  the  right,  and 
its  commander,  also,  was  severely  wounded 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  conflict ;  but  his  men 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  piece  of  tiuiber  land 
and  maintained  their  position  until  the  re- 
serve under  Col.  Field  reached  the  ground. 
It  will  be  seen  by  examining  Ijcwis's  plan  of 
the  engagement  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  fought,  that  an  advance  on  his  part  and 
a  retreat  of  his  opponent  necessarily  weak- 
ened their  line  by  constantly  increasing  its 
length,  if  it  extended  from  river  to  river^  and 
would  eventually  force  him  to  break  it  or 
leave  his  flanks  unprotected.  Those  ac- 
<iuainted  with  Indian  tactics  inform  us  that 
it  is  the  great  point  of  his  generalship  to  pre- 
serve his  flanks  and  over-reach  those  of  his 
enemy.  They  continued,  therefore,  contrary 
to  their  usual  practice,  to  dispute  the  ground 
with  the  pertmacity  of  veterans  along  the 
whole  line,  retreating  slowlv  from  tree  to 
tree,  till  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  they  reached 
a  strong  position.  Here  both  parties  rested, 
within  nfle-range  of  each  otner,  and  con- 
tinued a  desultory  fire  along  a  front  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  until  after  sunset. 

The  desperate  nature  of  this  fight  may  be 
inferred  firom  the  deep-seated  animosity  of 


both  parties  towards  each  other,  the  high 
courage  which  both  possessed  and  the  con- 
sequences which  hung  upon  the  issue.  The 
Virginians  lost  one-half  their  commissioned 
oflficers  and  fifty-two  men  killed.  Of  the 
Indians,  twenty-one  were  lefl  on  the  field, 
and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  stated 
at  233.  During  the  night  the  Indians  re- 
treated and  were  not  pursued. 

Having  failed  in  this  contest  with  the  troops 
while  they  were  still  divided  in  two  parties, 
they  changed  their  plan  and  determmed  at 
once  to  save  their  towns  from  destruction  by 
offers  of  peace. 

Soon  after  the  battle  was  over  a  reinforce- 
ment of  3()0  Fincastle  troops,  and  also  an  ex- 
press from  Lord  Dunmore  arrived,  with  an 
order  directing  this  division  to  advance  towards 
the  Shawanese  villages  without  delay.  Not- 
withstanding the  order  was  given  in  ignorance 
of  the  engagement,  and  commanded  them  to 
enter  the  enemy's  country  unsupported,  Col. 
Lewis  and  his  men  were  glad  to  comply  with 
it  and  thus  complete  the  overthrow  of  the 
allied  Indians. 

The  Virginians,  made  eager  with  success, 
and  maddened  by  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
officers,  dashed  across  the  Ohio  in  pursuit  of 
more  victims,  leavin^j  a  garrison  at  Point 
Pleasant.  Our  next  information  of  them  is, 
that  a  march  of  eighty  miles  through  an  un- 
trodden wilderness  has  been  performed,  and 
on  the  24th  of  October  they  are  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Congo  creek,  in  Pickaway 
township,  Pickaway  county,  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Indian  towns.  Their  principa 
village  was  occupied  by  Shawnees,  and  8U>oc 
upon  the  ^ound  where  the  village  of  Westfal 
is  now  situated,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Scioto  and  on  the  Ohio  canal,  near  the  south 
line  of  the  same  county.  This  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  confederate  tribes,  and  was 
called  Chillicothe ;  and  because  there  were 
other  towns,  either  at  that  time  or  soon  after, 
of  the  same  name,  it  was  known  as  Old 
Chillicothe.  One  of  them  was  located  at  the 
present  village  of  Frankfort,  in  Ross  county', 
on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  creek  and  others 
on  the  waters  of  the  Great  3Iiami.  In  the 
meantime  Lord  Dunmore  and  his  men  had 
descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Hockhocking,  established  a  depot  and 
erected  some  defences  called  Fort  Gower. 
From  this  point  he  probably  started  the  ex- 
press directed  to  Lewis,  at  the  mouth  of 
Kenhawa,  about  fifty  miles  below,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  his  march  up  the 
Hockhocking  into  the  Indian  country.  For 
the  next  that  is  known  of  him  he  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camp  (charlotte,  on  the  left  bank 
of  Sippo  creek,  jibout  seven  miles  southeast 
of  Circleville,  where  he  arrived  before  Lewis 
reached  the  station  on  Con^o,  as  above  stated. 
Camp  Charlotte  was  situated  ibout  Four  and 
one-half  miles  northeast  of  Camp  Ijcwis,  on 
the  farm  now  [1840]  owned  by  Thos.  J.  Win- 
ship,  E^.,  ana  was  consequently  farther  from 
the  Chillicothe  villages  than  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  left  wing.  There  has  been 
much  diversity  of  opinion  and  statement  re- 
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speotiDg  the  location  of  the  trae  Old  Chilli- 
oothe  town,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  positions 
of  Camp  Charlotte  and  Camp  Lewis.  The 
associations  connected  with  those  places  have 
given  them  an  interest  which  will  never  decline. 


This  is  probabl;^  a  sufficient  exoufle  fbr 
presenting  here,  in  detail,  the  evidenoe  upoD 
which  the  positions  of  these  several  pomt» 
are  established. 


It  was  at  the  Chillioothe  towns  that  Logan  delivered  his  famous  speech.  It 
was  not  made  in  council,  for  he  refused  to  attend  at  Camp  Charlotte  where  the 
talk  was  held,  and  Dunmore  sent  a  trader,  by  the  name  of  John  Gibson,  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  his  absence.  The  Indians,  as  before  intimated,  had  made  proposi- 
tions to  the  governor  for  peace,  and  probably  before  he  was  aware  of  the  result 
of  the  action  at  Kenhawa.  When  Gibson  arrived  at  the  village  Logan  came  to 
him,  and  by  his  (Logan's)  request  they  went  into  an  adjoining  wood  and  sat 
down.  Here,  after  snedding  abundance  of  tears,  the  honored  chief  told  his 
pathetic  story.  Gibson  repeated  it  to  the  officers,  who  caused  it  to  be  published 
m  the  Virginia  Ckusette  of  that  year.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  charged  with  making 
improvements  and  alterations  when  he  published  it  in  his  notes  on  Virginia ;  but 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Gibson,  Lord  Dunmore,  and  sevend  others,  it 
appears  to  be  as  close  a  representation  of  the  original  as  could  be  obtained  under 
the  circumstances.  The  only  versions  of  the  speech  that  I  have  seen  are  here 
contrasted,  in  order  to  show  that  the  substance  and  sentiments  correspond,  and 
that  it  must  be  the  production  of  Logan,  or  of  John  Gibson,  the  only  white 
man  who  heard  the  original. 


Williamsburg,  Va.,  Feb.  4,  1775. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  message  irom 
Oaptain  Logan,  an  Indian  warrior,  to  Grov. 
Dunmore,  auer  the  battle  in  which  Colonel 
Charles  Lewis  was  slain,  deUvered  at  the 
treaty: 

*^I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  that 
he  ever  entered  Logan's  cabin,  but  I  gave 
him  meat ;  that  he  ever  came  naked,  but  I 
clothed  him. 

*'  In  the  course  of  the  last  war,  Logan  re- 
mained in  his  cabin  an  advocate  for  peace. 
I  had  such  an  affection  for  the  white  people, 
that  I  was  pointed  at  by  the  rest  of  my  na- 
tion. I  should  have  ever  lived  with  them 
had  it  not  been  for  Col.  Cresap,  who,  last 
year,  cut  off,  in  cold  blood,  all  the  relations 
of  Logan,  not  sparing  my  women  and  chil- 
dren. There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  any  human  creature.  This  called 
upon  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I 
have  killed  many,  and  fully  glutted  my 
revenge.  I  am  glad  there  is  a  prospect  of 
peace  on  account  of  the  nation  ;  but  I  be^  you 
will  not  entertain  a  thought  that  any  thmg  I 
have  said  proceeds  from  fear.  Logan  dis- 
dains the  thought.  He  will  not  turn  on  his 
heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan  ?    No  one. ' ' 


New  York,  Fd).  16,  1775. 
Extract  of  a  letter  ^from  Va  : 

**  I  make  no  doubt  the  following  specimen 
of  Indian  eloquence  and  mistaken  valor  will 
please  you,  but  you  must  make  allowanoes  for 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  interpreter. 

*^  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say.  if  ever 
he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry  ana  I  gave 
him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  or  naked 
and  I  gave  him  not  clothing. 

*^  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war,  Logan  remained  in  his  tent  an 
advocate  for  peace.  Nay,  such  was  my  love 
for  the  whites,  that  those  of  my  own  countiy 
pointed  at  me  as  they  passed  by  and  said, 
Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men. '  I  had 
even  thought  to  live  with  you,  but  for  the 
injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the 
last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovok^, 
cut  off  all  the  relatives  of  Logan  ;  not  sparing 
even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs 
not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
human  creature.  This  called  on  me  for 
revenge.  I  have  sought  it  I  have  killed 
many.  I  have  lully  glutted  mv  vengeance. 
For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of 
peace.  Yet,  do  not  harbor  the  thought  that 
mine  is  the  I'oy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Ix)gan? 
Not  one." 


The  right  hand  translation  is  literally  the  same  as  the  copy  given  in  Jefferson's 
Notes,  j)age  124,  and  is  doubtless  the  version  given  out  by  himself  at  the  time. 

It  was  repeated  throughout  the  North  American  colonies  as  a  lesson  of  eloquence 
in  the  schools,  and  copied  upon  the  pages  of  literary  journals  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent.  This  brief  effusion  of  mingled  pride,  courage  and  sorrow,  elevated 
the  character  of  the  native  American  throughout  the  intelli^nt  world;  and  the 
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plaoe  where  it  was  delivered  can  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  touching  eloquence 
18  admired  by  men. 

Camp  Charlotte  was  situated  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  12;  town  lO^ 
range  21,  upon  a  pleasant  piece  of  ground  in  view  of  the  Pickaway  plains.  It 
was  without  permanent  defences,  or,  at  least,  there  are  no  remains  of  intrench- 
ments,  and  is  accessible  on  all.  sides.  The  creek  in  front  formed  no  impediment 
to  an  approach  from  that  quarter,  and  the  country  is  level  in  the  rear.  Camp 
Lewis  is  said  to  be  upon  more  defensible  ground  on  the  northeast  quarter  oi 
section  30,  same  township  and  range.  The  two  encampments  have  often  been 
oonfounded  with  each  other. 


Btfcrt  Lord  Dvtnmore  reached  the  vioinity 
of  the  Indian  towns,  he  was  met  by  a  flaff  of 
tanoe,  borne  by  a  white  man  named  Elliott, 
<lesirin|[  a  halt  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and 
requesting  for  the  chiefs  an  interpreter  with 
"^prhom  they  could  communicate.     To  this  his 
lordship,  who,  according  to  the  Virginians, 
bid  an  aversion  to  fighting,  readily  assented. 
TThey  furthermore   charged    him  with    the 
design  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  oon- 
fMxsnjssy^  to  assist  Great  Britain  against  the 
colonies  m  the  crisis  of  the  revolution,  which 
cverv  one  foresaw.     He,  however,  moved  for- 
iward  to  C^unp  Charlotte,  which  was  estab- 
lished rather  as  a  convenient  council  ground, 
€han  as  a  place  of  security  or  defence.    The 
Virginia  militia  came  here  for  the  purpose 
of  flighting,  and  their  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
appointment at  the  result  amounted  almost 
to  mntinv.     Liewis  refused  to  obey  the  order 
for  a  halt,  considering  the^  enemy  as  already 
with  his  grasp,  and  of  inferior  numbers  to  his 


own.    Dunmore,  as  we  have  seen,^  went  in 

Serson  ^  to  enforce  his  order^  and  it  is  sud 
^  rew  his  sword  upon  Colonel  Lewis,  threaten- 
ing him  with  instant  death  if  he  persisted  in 
further  disobedience. 

The  troops  were  concentrated  at  Camp 
Charlotte,  numbering  about  2,500  men.  The 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Scioto  tribes  had  bemi 
assembled,  and  some  days  were  spent  in 
negotiations.  A  compact  or  treaty  was  at 
length  concluded,  and  four  hostages  pat  in 
possession  of  the  governor  to  be  taken  to 
Virginia.  We  know  very  little  of  the  precise 
terms  of  this  treaty,  nor  even  of  the  tribes 
who  gave  it  their  assent.  It  is  said  the 
Indians  agreed  to  make  the  Ohio  their 
boundary,  and  the  whites  stipulated  not  to 
pass  beyond  that  river.  An  agreement  was 
entered  into  for  a  talk  at  Pittsburg  in  the 
following  spring,  where  a  more  fuul  treaty 
was  to  be  made ;  but  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments prevented. 


When  the  army  returned,  they  took  the  route  by  Fort  Gower,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hocking,  in  what  is  now  Athens  county,  where,  on  the  6th  of  November,  and 
10  days  after  the  arrival  of  Lewis  at  Camp  Charlotte,  the  officers  held  a  meeting 
"  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  grievances  of  British  America :  an  officer 
present  addressed  the  meeting  in  the  following  words :" 


Gentlemen  : — ^Having  now  concluded  the 
campaign,  by  the  assistance  of  Providence, 
with  honor  and  advantage  to  the  colony  and 
oorselves,  it  only  remains  that  we  should  give 
our  country  the  stronger  assurance  that  we 
are  ready  at  all  times,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  to  maintain  and  defend  her  just  rights 
and  privileges.  We  have  lived  about  three 
months  in  the  woods,  without  any  intelligence 
from  Boston,  or  from  the  delegates  at  rhila- 
delphia.  It  is  possible,  from  the  groundless 
reports  of  designing  men,  that  our  country- 
men may  be  jealous  of  the  use  such  a  boay 
would  make  of  arms  in  their  hands  at  this 
critical  juncture.  That  we  are  a  respectable 
body  is  certain,  when  it  is  considered  that  we 
can  live  weeks  without  bread  or  salt;  that 
we  can  sleep  in  the  open  air  without  any 
eovering  but  that  of  the  canopy  of  heaven  ; 
and  that  we  can  march  and  shoot  with  any  in 
the  known  world.  Blessed  with  these  talents. 
let  us  solemnly  engage  to  one  another,  and 
our  country  in  particular,  that  we  will  use 
ibem  for  no  purpose  but  for  the  honor  and 
•drmntage  of  America  and  of  Virginia  in 


particular.  It  behooves  us,  then,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  counti*^%  that  we  should 
give  them  our  real  sentiments  by  way  of 
resolves,  at  this  very  alarming  crisis.  ^ 

Whereupon  the  meeting  made  choice  of  a 
committee  to  draw  up  and  prepare  resolves 
for  their  consideration ;  wno  immediately 
withdrew,  and  afler  some  time  spent  therein, 
reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  and  pre- 
pared the  following  resolves,  which  were 
read,  maturely  considered,  and  agreed  to 
nem.  con.  by  the  meeting,  and  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  Virgrinia  Gazette: 

Retttdved,  That  we  will  bear  the  most  faith- 
ful allegiance  to  his  migesty  King  George  the 
Third,  while  his  majesty  delights  to  reign 
over  a  brave  and  a  free  people ;  that  we  will, 
at  the  expense  of  life  and  everything  dear  and 
valuable,  exert  ourselves  in  the  support  of 
the  honor  of  his  crown  and  the  dignity  of  the 
British  empire.  But  as  the  love  of  liberty 
and  attachment  to  the  real  interests  and  just 
rights  of  America  outweigh  every  other  con- 
sideration, we  resolve,  that  we  will  exert 
every  power  within   us  for  the  defence  of 
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American  liberty,  and  for  the  support  of  her 
just  righta  and  privileges,  not  in  any  preci- 
pitous, riotous,  or  tumultuous  manner,  but 
when  regularly  called  forth  by  the  unanimous 
Toice  of  our  countrymen. 

Resolved,  That  we  entertain  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  excellency  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord 
Dunmore,  who  commanded  the  expedition 


against  the  Shauxxnese,  and  who,  we  are 
confident,  underwent  the  great  fatigue  of 
this  singular  campaign  from  no  other  motive 
than  the  true  interests  of  the  countnr. 

Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
corps. 

Benjamin  Ashbt,  Clerk, 


Notwithstanding  the  evidenoe  above  produced,  derived  from  the  American 
Archives,  it  is  said  that  the  troops,  who  had  wished  to  give  an  efficient  blow, 
reached  Virginia  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  governor  and  the  treaty  :  the  con- 
duct of  the  governor  could  not  be  well  explained  by  them,  "  except  by  supposing 
him  to  act  with  reference  to  the  expected  contest  with  England  and  her  colonies 
— a  motive  which  the  colonists  regarded  as  little  less  than  treasonable." — Pet^kins^ 
Annals. 

Of  the  feeling  in  camp  tovrards  Dunmore  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  we  have 
some  evidenoe  in  the  statement  of  the  late  venerable  Abrm.  Thomas,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Miami  county,  published  in  the  T^'oy  TtmeSy  in  1839. 


We  (Dunmore' s  army)  lay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hocking  for  some  time.  One  day,  as  I 
was  going  down  to  the  boats,  I  met  Dunmore 
just  leaving  them.  He  expressed  his  fears 
that  Gen.  Lewis  was  attackea  by  the  Indians. 
The  men  had  noticed  Dunmore  for  several 
days  with  his  ear  close  to  the  water,  but  did 
not  then  suspect  the  reason.  He  told  me  he 
thought  he  heard  the  roaring  of  guns  upon 
the  water,  and  requested '  me  to  put  my  ear 
to  it,  and  although  it  was  ten  or  twelve  [281 
miles  distant,  I  distinctly  heard  the  roar  of 
musketry.  The  next  day  we  took  up  the  line 
of  march  for  Chillicothe,  up  the  Hockhock- 
ing.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  some 
Indians  came  running  into  the  camp,  beseech- 
ing Dunmore  to  stop  Lewis's  division,  which 
had  crossed  the  Ohio  and  was  in  full  pursuit 
of  the  Indians  ;  to  use  their  own  words,  *'  like 
so  many  devils,  that  would  kill  them  all.'* 
This  was  the  first  certain  information  our  men 
had  of  that  battle.  On  the  solicitation  of  the 
savages,  Dunmore  twice  sent  orders  to  check 
the  progress  of  Lewis,  but  he  refused  to  obey 
them,  until  Dunmore  himself  took  command 
of  the  division  and  led  them  back  to  the 
Ohio.     The  troops  were  indignant  at  the 


conduct  of  Dunmore.  and  believed  his  object 
was  to  give  up  both  divisions  of  the  army  to 
the  Indians.  It  was  thought  he  knew  the 
attack  would  be  made  at  Pomt  Pleasant  about 
the  time  it  took  place,  calulated  on  the  defeat 
of  Lewis,  and  lea  our  army  into  the  defiles  of 
the  Hocking,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
become  the  prey  of  infuriated  savages,  flushed 
with  recent  victory.  An  incident  occurred 
here,  showing  the  state  of  feeling  among  the 
men.  At  the  time  the  Indians  who  came  into 
the  camp  were  sitting  with  Dunmore  in  his 
tent,  a  backwoodsman  passing  observed  them 
and  stepped  around  the  tent.  When  he 
thought  he  had  them  in  range,  he  discharged 
his  nfle  through  the  canvass,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  killing  the  three  at  once.  It  was  a 
close  cut — it  missed :  the  man  escaped 
through  the  crowd  and  no  one  knew  who  did 
it.  From  this  time  until  he  left  the  camp, 
Dunmore  tried  to  conciliate  what  he  could  by 
indulgence  and  talking ;  but  this  would  not 
have  availed  him  had  he  not  taken  other  pre- 
cautions, for  many  in  the  camp  believed  nim 
the  enemy  of  their  country  and  the  betrayer 
of  the  army. 


The  chief,  (Cornstalk,  whose  town  is  shown  on  the  map,  was  a  man  of  true 
nobility  of  soul,  and  a  brave  warrior. 


N 


At  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  he  com- 
manded the  Indians  with  consummate  skill, 
and  if  at  any  tinae  his  warriors  were  believed 
to  waver,  his  voice  could  be  heard  above  the 
din  of  battle,  exclaiming  in  his  native  tongue, 
**Be  strong!  Be  strong  I"  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  Pickaway  towns,  after  the 
battle,  he  called  a  council  of  the  nation  to 
consult  what  should  be  done,  and  upbraided 
them  in  not  suffering  him  to  make  peace,  as 
he  desired,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle. 
^^  What,"  said  he^  *'  will  you  do  now  ?  The 
Big  Knife  is  commg  on  us,  and  we  shall  all 
be  killed.    Now  you  must  fight  or  we  are 


done."  But  no  one  answering,  he  sidd, 
*^  Then  let  us  kill  all  our  women  and  children, 
and  go  and  fight  until  we  die."  But  no 
answer  was  made,  when,  rising,  he  struck  his 
tomahawk  in  a  post  of  the  council  house  and 
exclaimed,  '^I'll  go  and  make  peace,"  to 
which  all  the  warriors  grunted  **Oufirh! 
ough ! ' '  and  runners  were  instantly  despatcned 
to  Dunmore  to  solicit  peace. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  he  was  atrociously 
murdered  at  Point  Pleasant.  As  his  mur- 
derers were  approaching,  his  son  Elinipsioo 
trembled  violently.  ''  His  father  encouraged 
him  not  to  be  afraid,  for  that  the  Cheat  Mam 


The  Looan  Eut. 

The  above  u  a  view  of  the  hog^a  Elm,  cominoDl]'  called  the  Treaty  Elm,  m 

aotognphed  by  J.  H.  Nuseac  of  Chillicoihe  in  187ii.    It  U  on  Ibe  farm  of 
m«  Bogg».  aboDt  ail  milW  Boulb  of  Circleville,  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
tbeScioh),  and  one  mite  veat  of  the  Scioto  Vallej  Railroad. 

Congo  Creek  ia  showD  in  the  foregrniiud.  James  Br)gi;it  stands  on  the  left  and 
Nelson  KellenberKer  on  the  riKht.  The  cahia  on  the  left,  it  is  said,  was  bnilt 
in  17!^  and  was  the  residence  of  the  B»ei[s  family,  and  when  taken  dowu,  aboat 
ISeS,  had  been  in  ase  as  a  tool  house.  Dimensions  of  the  tree  are:  girtb,  20  feet, 
beigbt,  79  feet,  spread  of  branohes,  in  diameter,  120  feet. 
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above  bad  sent  him  there  to  be  killed  and  die 
with  him.  As  the  men  advaoced  to  the  door, 
the  Cornstalk  rose  ud  and  met  them  :  thev 
fired,  and  seven  or  eight  ballets  went  through 
him.  So  fell  the  great  Cornstalk  warrior — 
whose  name  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  nation,  as  their  great  strength 


and  support."  Had  he  lived,  it  is  believed 
that  he  would  have  been  friendly  with  the 
Americans,  as  he  had  come  over  to  visit  the 
garrison  at  Point  Pleasant  to  communicate 
the  design  of  the  Indians  of  uniting  with  the 
British.  His  grave  is  to  be  seen  at  Point 
Pleasant  to  the  present  day. 


The  last  years  of  Logan  were  truly  melancholy.  '  He  wandered  about  from 
tril)e  to  tribe,  a  solitary  and  lonely  man  ;  dejected  and  broken-hearted  by  the  loss 
of  his  friends  and  the  decay  of  his  tribe,  he  resorted  to  the  stimulus  of  strong 
drink  to  drown  his  sorrow.  He  was  at  laist  murdered,  in  Michigan,  near  Detroit. 
He  was,  at  the  time,  sitting  with  his  blanket  over  his  head  before  a  camp  fire,  his 
elbows  resting  on  his  knees  and  his  head  upon  his  hands,  buried  in  profound 
reflection,  when  an  Indian,  who  had  taken  some  offence,  stole  behind  him  and 
buried  his  tomahawk  in  his  brains.  Thus  perished  the  immortal  Lo^n,  the  last 
of  his  race.  These  foregoing  facts  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Brish,  of 
Tiffin,  who  had  been  an  Indian  agent.  He  had  them  from  the  "  Good  Hunter/' 
an  aged  l^^ingo  chief  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  Logan. 

In  view  of  the  question  of  authenticity  of  Logan's  celebrated  speech  we  ap- 
pend the  following  extract  from  Butterfield's  History  of  the  Oirtya,  published  m 
1890,  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  : 


'"His  lordship  (Lord  Dunmore)  was  met, 
before  he  reached  the  Indian  villages  by  a 
messenger  (a  white  man)  from  the  enemy, 
anxious  for  an  accommodation.  Dunmore 
sent  back  the  messenger  with  John  Gibson 
and  Simon  Girty.'*  (The  latter  was  then  a 
scout  for  Lord  Dunmore  and  had  not  vet 
commenced  his  notorious  renegade  career.)  ^ 

''The  two  soon  brought  an  answer  to  nis 
lordship  from  the  Shawanese.  Gibson,  nearly 
twenty-six  years  after,  in  relatinj^  the  affair, 
i^ores  the  presence  of  Girty  entirely.  But 
his  memory  was  certainly  at  fault,  for  a  num- 
ber of  persons  present  aflerward  declared 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  Girty. 

'*  While  negotiations  were  going  forward, 
the  Mingo  chief,  Logan,  held  himself  aloof. 
'Two  or  three  days  before  the  treaty,'  says 
an  eye-witness,  *  when  I  was  on  the  outguard. 
Simon  Girty,  who  was  passing  by,  stopped 
me  and  conversed  ;  he  said  he  was  going  aher 
Logan,  but  he  did  not  like  his  business,  for 


he  was  a  surly  fellow.^  He,  however,  pro- 
ceeded on,  and  I  saw  him  return  on  the  day 
of  the  treaty  and  Logan  was  not  with  him. 
At  this  time  a  circle  was  formed  and  the 
treaty  begun.  I  saw  John  Gibson  on  Girty's 
arrival,  get  up  and  go  out  of  the  circle  and 
talk  with  Girty,  after  which  he  (Gibson) 
went  into  a  tent,  and  soon  after,  returning 
into  the  circle,  drew  out  of  his  poclcet  a  piece 
of  clean,  new  pa]>er,  on  which  was  written,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  a  speech  for  and  in  the 
name  of  Logan.'  This  was  the  fffmous 
speech  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
controversy.  It  is  now  well  established  that 
the  version  as  first  printed  was  substantially 
the  words  of  J/o^an  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  he  (Logan),  m  attributing  the  murder  of 
his  relatives  to  Colonel  Cresap,  was  mis- 
taken. Girty,  from  recollection,  translat^ 
the  '  speech '  to  Gibson,  and  the  latter  put  it 
into  excellent  English,  as  he  was  abunaantly 
capable  of  doing." 


The  Famed  Logan  Elm. 

On  the  farm  of  the  Boggs  family,  on  the  Pickaway  Plains,  stands  the  famed 
Logan  Elm.  It  is  on  Congo  creek,  distant  about  six  miles  directly  south  of 
Circleville,  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Scioto,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
the  line  of  the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad.  According  to  the  general  tradition  it 
was  under  this  elm  that  Logan  made  his  celebrated  speech.  It  is  a  monster  tree ; 
twenty  feet  in  girth,  seventy-nine  feet  in  height  and  the  circle  overspread  by  its 
branches  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Boggs  family  settled  on  this  spot  about  the  year  1798.  "The  tradition," 
says  the  Qmnty  Historyy  "  relates  that  Capt.  Williamson,  an  officer  under  Lord 
Dunmore,  recited  to  Qipt.  John  Boggs  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
treaty  of  the  Indians,  and  described  the  place  of  meeting  as  being  near  Congo 
creek,  about  a  mile  below  Camp  Lewis,  in  a  small  piece  of  prairie  of  about  thirty 
acres,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  mound.  Logan  was  present  and  delivered 
the  speech  under  an  elm  that  stood  a  short  distance  southwest  of  said  mound. 
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Capt.  Boggs  had  no  difficulty  subeequently  in  finding  said  tree  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  him  by  Williamson,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  careftilly  preserved  by 
members  of  the  family,  because  of  the  historical  associations  that  are  believed  to 
surround  it." 

The  victory  at  Point  Pleasant,  as  stated,  broke  the  power  of  the  Indians. 
TJie  site  of  the  battle  is  four  miles  above  Gallipolis,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1844,  wJiile  travelling  over  Western  Virginia  collecting 
historical  materials,  I  stayed  over  night  in  the  cabin  of  a  monntaineer,  named 
Jesse  Van  Bibber,  then  an  old  man.  I  had  sought  him  for  information,  because 
his  family  had  been  engaged  in  the  border  wars.  This  old  man  sung  to  me,  in 
patlietic  tones,  the  song  oi  that  battle,  sometimes  called  by  them  "  The  Shawanese 
Battle.''  I  wrote  it  down  from  his  lips,  and  published  it  in  my  works  on  Vir- 
ginia, and  now  reproduce  it  here ; 


Battle  op  Point  Pi.easant. 

Let  us  mind  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
Seventy-four,  which  caused  woe  ; 
The  Indian  savages  they  did  cover 
The  pleasant  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  battle  beginninfi:  in  the  morning — 
Throughout  the  day  it  lasted  sore, 
Till  the  evening  shades  were  returning  down 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Judgment  proceedes  to  execution — 
Let  fame  throughout  all  dangers  go; 
Our  heroes  fought  with  resolution, 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Seven  score  lay  dead  and  wounded, 
Of  champions  that  did  face  their  foes  ; 


By  which  the  heathen  were  oonfounded 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Colonel  Lewis  and  some  noble  captuos, 
Did  down  to  death  like  Uriah  go  ; 
Alas  !  their  heads  wound  up  in  napkinfl 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Kings  lamented  their  mighty  fallen 
Upon  the  mountains  of  Oilboa ; 
And  now  we  mourn  for  brave  Hugh  Alkii 
Far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Oh  I  bless  the  mighty  King  of  Heaven, 
For  all  his  wondrous  works  below. 
Who  hath  to  us  the  victory  given 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 


Cirdeville  in  ISIfi, — Circleville,  the  county-seat,  is  on  the  Ohio  canal  and  Scioto 
river,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Columbus,  and  nineteen  south  of  Chillicothe.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1810,  as  the  seat  of  justice,  by  Daniel  Dresbach,  on  land  originallj 
belonging  to  2ieigler  &  Watt,  and  tlie  first  lot  sold  on  the  10th  of  September. 
The  town  is  on  the  site  of  ancient  fortifications,  one  of  which,  having  been  circu- 
lar, originated  the  name  of  the  place.  The  old  court-house,  built  in  the  form  of 
an  octagon,  and  destroyed  in  1841,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Few,  if  any, 
vestiges  remain  of  these  forts,  but  we  find  them  described  at  length  in  the 
ArchcEologia  Amoncana,  by  Caleb  Atwater,  published  in  1820.  The  description 
and  accompanying  cut  are  ap|)ended  : 


There  are  two  forts,  one  being  an  exact 
circle,  the  other  being  an  exact  square.  The 
former  is  surrounded  by  two  walls,  with  a 
deep  ditch  between  them  ;  the  latter  is  en- 
compassed by  one  wall  without  any  ditch. 
The  former  was  sixty-nine  feet  in  diameter, 
measuring  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  cir- 
cular outer  wall ;  the  latter  is  exactly  fifty-five 
rods  square,  measuring  the  same  way.  The 
walls  of  the  circular  fort  were  at  least  twenty 
feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  before  the  town  of  Circleville  was 
built.  The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up 
probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the  fort, 
where  was  a  low  place,  whicn  is  still  consider- 
ably lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  work. 
The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch 
which  is  between  these  walls,  and  is  alluvial, 
consisting  of  pebbles,  worn  smooth  in  water, 


and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more 
than  fifty  feet  at  least.  The  outside  of  the 
walls  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height  now  ; 
on  the  inside  the  ditch  is  at  present  generally 
not  more  than  fifteen  feet  They  are  disap- 
pearing before  us  daily  and  will  soon  be  gone. 
The  walls  of  the  square  fort  are  at  this  time, 
where  lefl  standing,  about  ten  feet  in  height. 
There  were  eight  gateways,  or  openini^,  lead- 
ing into  the  square  fort  and  only  one  into  the 
circular  fort.  Before  each  of  these  openings 
was  a  mound  of  earth,  perhaps  four  feet  high, 
forty  feet  perhaps  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  twentv  or  upwards  at  the  summit.  These 
mounds,  for  two  rods  or  more,  are  exactly  in 
front  of  the  gateways  and  were  intended  for 
the  defence  of  these  openings. 

As  this  work  is  a  perfect  square,  so  the 
gateways  and  their  watch-towers  were  eqni* 
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distant  from  eaoh  other.  These  mounds  were 
in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  exactly  par- 
dUel  with  the  wall.  Those  small  mounds  were 
at  til,  m,  m,  m.  m,  m,  fit.  The  hlack  line  at 
d  represents  the  ditch,  and  ic7,  ic7,  represent 
the  two  circular  walls. 


D  [the  reader  is  referred  to  the  plate] 
shows  the  site  of  a  once  very  remancable 
ancient  mound  of  earth,  with  a  semi-circuhir 
pavement  on  its  eastern  side,  nearly  fronting:, 
as  the  plate  represents,  the  only  gateway 
leading  into  this  fort  This  mound  is  entirely 


Akcibitt  Fobtifications  at  Cibcleyillb. 


removed ;  but  the  outline  of  the  semi-cir- 
cular pavement  may  still  be  seen  in  many 
I>laue8,  notwithstanding  the  dilapidations  of 
time  and  those  occasioned  by  tne  hand  of 
man. 

The  earth  in  these  walls  was  as  nearly  per- 
pendicular as  it  could  be  made  to  lie.  This 
fort  had  originally  but  one  gateway  leading 
into  it  on  its  eastern  side,  and  that  was  de- 
fended by  a  mound  of  earth  several  feet  in 
height,  at  m,  i  Near  the  centre  of  this  work 
was  a  mound,  with  a  semi-circular  pavement 
on  its  eastern  side,  some  of  the  remains  of 
which  may  still  be  seen  by  an  intelligent 
observer.  The  mound  at  m,  t,  has  been 
entirelv  removed  so  as  to  make  the  street 
level.  m>m  where  it  once  stood. 

B  \a  SL  square  fort  adjoining  the  circular 
one.  as  represented  by  the  plate,  the  area  of 
which  has  been  stated  already.  The  wall 
which  surrounds  this  work  is  generally  now 
about  10  feet  in  height,  where  it  has  not 
been  manufactured  into  nrick.  There  are  seven 
gateways  leading  into  the  fort,  besides  the 


one  which  communicates  with  the  square 
fortification — that  is,  one  at  each  angle,  and 
another  in  the  wall,  just  half  way  between 
the  angular  ones.  Before  each  of  these  gate- 
ways was  a  mound  of  earth  of  four  or  five 
feet  in  height,  intended  for  the  defence  of 
these  openmgs. 

The  extreme  care  of  the  authors  of  these 
works  to  protect  and  defend  every  part  of  the 
circle  is  no  where  visible  about  this  square 
fort  The  former  is  defended  by  two  nigh 
walls — the  latter  by  one.  The  former  has  "a 
deep  ditch  encircling  it — this  has  none.  The 
former  could  be  entered  at  one  place  only — 
this  at  eiffht,  and  those  about  twentv  feet 
broad.  The  present  town  of  Circleville 
covers  all  the  round  and  the  western  half  of 
the  square  fort.  These  fortifications,  where 
the  town  stands,  will  entirely  disappear  in  a 
few  years  ;  and  I  have  used  the  only  means 
within  my  power  to  perpetuate  their  memory, 
by  the  annexed  drawing  and  this  brief  de- 
scription. 


Another  writer  gives  some  additional  facts.     Writing  in  1834,  he  says : 


On  the  southwest  side  of  the  circle  stands 
a  conical  hill  crowned  with  an  artificial 
mound.  Indeed,  so  much  does  the  whole 
elevation  resemble  the  work  of  man,  that 
many  have  mistaken  it  for  a  large  mound.  A 
street  has  lately  been  opened  across  the  little 
mound  which  crowned  the  hill,  and  in  re- 
moving the  earth  many  skeletons  were  found 
in  good  preserratioiL    A  cranium  of  one  of 


them  was  in  my  possession,  and  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  race  which  once  occupied 
tnese  ancient  walls.  It  has  a  high  forehead 
and  large  and  bold  features,  with  all  the 

Phrenological  marks  of  daring  and  bravery, 
^oor  fellow,  he  died  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers ;  as  the  fracture  of  the  right  parietal 
bone  by  the  battle-axe  and  five  large  stone 
arrows  sticking  in  and  about  his  bones,  still 
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bear  silent,  but  sare  testimoDv.   The  elevated  constracting  the  banks  of  die  oaoal  which 

Sound  a  little  north  of  the  town,  across  runs  near  the  base  of  the  highlands.    They 

argus  creek,  which  washes  the  base  of  the  were  buried  in  the  common  eurth  without, 

plain  of  Circleville,  appears  to  have  beeu  any  attempt  at  tumuli,  and  occupy  so  large  m 

the  common  burying-ground.     Human  bones  space  that  only  a  dense  population  and  a  k>Dg 

in  great  quantities  are  found  in  digging  away  period  of  time  could  nave  furnished  socE 

the  gravel  for  repairing  the  streets  and  for  numbers. 

Circleville  is  a  thriving  business  town,  surrounded  by  a  beautifiil,  level  country. 
Opposite  the  town,  the  bottom  land  on  the  Scioto  is  banked  up  for  several  miles, 
to  prevent  being  overflowed  by  the  river.  Circleville  has  1  Presbyterian,  2 
Lutheran,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  2  Baptist,  1  Catholic,  1  Evangelical  and 

2  United  Brethren  churches;  an  elegant  court-house,  recently  erected ;  1  or  2  acad- 
emies, 3  printing  offices,  about  20  mercantile  stores,  1  bank,  9  warehouses  on 
the  canal,  and  had  in  1830,  1,136,  and  in  1840,  2,330  inhabitants ;  it  has  now 
over  3,000.  The  business  by  the  canal  is  heavy.  Of  the  clearances  made  from 
this  port  in  1846,  there  were  of  corn,  106,465  bushels ;  wheat,  24,918  bushels  ; 
broom  corn,  426,374  pounds ;  bacon  and  pork,  1,277,212  pounds ;  and  lard, 
1,458,259  {)ounds. — Old  Edition, 

C1RCLEVIL.1.E,  (^ounty-seat,  is  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Columbus,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  which  is  crossed  at  this  point  by  the  Ohio  canak 
Circleville  is  on  the  C.  &  M.  Division  of  the  P.  C.  &  St  L.  and  the  8.  V.  Eail- 
roads.  It  is  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  r^ions  in  the  State  and  is  noted 
as  shipping  more  broom  corn  than  any  other  point  in  the  United  States,  and  hav- 
ing the  largest  straw-board  manufacturing  concern,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  world. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  Ohio ;  so  Circleville's  industries 
are  principally  devoted  to  working  up  the  products  of  the  soil.  Pork-packing, 
sweet-corn  canning  and  drying,  tanning,  and  milling  are  conducted  here  on  a  large 
scale.  It  has  the  largest  straw-board  and  8traw-|>aper  mill  in  the  world,  employ- 
ing a  capital  of  al)out  half  a  million  dollars  and  a  large  force  of  employees. 

County  officers,  1888  :  Auditor,  S.  W.  Miller ;  Clerk,  George  H.  Pontius ; 
Commissioners,  George  Bctts,  Alexander  C.  Bell,  Cyrus  Purcell ;  Coroner,  Mack 
A.  Lanum ;  Infirmary  Directoi's,  John  G.  Haas,  Daniel  Myers,  Jacob  B.  Rife; 
Probate  Judge,  D.  J.  Myers ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Clarence  Curtain  ;  Recorder, 
John  McCrady ;  Sheriff,  James  T.  Wallace ;  Surveyor,  Cyrus  F.  Abernethy ; 
Treasurer,  Joseph  C.  Harper.  City  officers,  1888 :  J.  Wheeler  Lowe,  Mayor; 
R.  P.  Dresbach,  Clerk  ;  R.  C.  Anderson,  Marshal ;  Daniel  Brown,  Commissioner ; 
John  Schleyer,  Solicitor.  Newspajxjrs ;  Herald^  Democratic,  Murphy  &  Darst, 
editors  and  publishers ;  Democrat  and  Watchman,  Democratic,  A.  R.  Van  Cleaf, 
editor  and  publisher ;  Union  Herald,  Republican,  Harry  E.  Lutz,  editor  and 
publisher.     Churches :  1  United  Brethren,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  MethodJfet, 

3  Evangelical,  2  Lutheran,  1  Catholic  and  1  Presbyterian.  Banks :  First 
National,  J.  A.  Ilawkes,  president,  Otis  Ballard,  cashier ;  Second  National,  S. 
H.  Ruggles,  president,  E.  E.  Winship,  cashier ;  Third  National,  S.  Morris, 
cashier. 

Manufcictures  and.  Employees. — George  H.  Spangler,  carriages  and  buggies,  4 
hands ;  C.  B.  Tyler,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  20  ;  Delaplane  &  Parks,  grain  elevator,  2  ; 
Roth  Brothers,  oak  harness  leather,  15  ;  McEwing  &  Oliver,  engines  and  re|)airs, 
10  ;  Bell  &  Caldwell,  meal  and  elevator,  5  ;  Jacob  Young,  flour  and  feed,  3 ; 
H.  A.  Jackson,  grain  elevator,  3 ;  Heffner  &  Co.,  Saginaw  corn  meal,  19 ;  Circle- 
ville Union  Herald,  printing,  7  ;  Pickaway  Machine  Works,  machine  work,  4  ; 
William  Heffner  &  Son,  flour  and  feed,  7 ;  J.  P.  Strahm,  cigars,  6 ;  Democrat 
and  Watchman,  printing,  7  ;  Portage  Straw  Board  Co.,  straw  boards,  210;  Con- 
rad Richards,  barrels,  iO ;  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.,  electric  ligbt,  4. — Stale 
RepoH,  1888. 

Population,  1880,  6,046.  School  census,  1888,  2,285  ;  M.  H.  Lewis,  school 
superintendent.        Capital    invested     in    industrial    establishments,    $511,000. 
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Value    of  annual  product,  $609,500.— OAio  Labor  Statistics,  1887.      OensuB, 
1890,6,666. 

Cf  rdeville,  having  derived  its  name  from  being  built  around  a  circle,  in  process  of 
time  has  changed  its  nucleus  spot  to  a  square ;  and  hence  claims  that  it  has  per- 
formed that  impossible  feat  to  mathematicians,  squared  the  circle. 

REMINISCENCES. 

Ciroleville  is  noted  from  having  long  been  the  home  of  Ohio's  earliest  historian, 
Caleb  Atwater.  His  life  was  long,  and  he  liad  a  national  reputation.  It  in- 
cluded many  things — minister,  lawyer,  educator,  business  man,  I^islator,  Indian 
Commissioner,  author  and  antiquarian. 

He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  David  Atwater,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
original  settlers  who  founded  New  Haven,  in  1638,  and  these  were  the  richest 
body  of  colonists  in  America.  Tliis  David  Atwater  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
Atwaters  on  the  Continent.  One  of  my  four  great-grandfathers  was  a  Caleb 
Atwater ;  so  I  have  some  of  the  same  blood  in  my  veins. 

But  all  of  that  old  New  England  stock  is  nearly  related.  Almost  the  entire 
emigration  to  New  England  was  in  fourteen  years,  from  1628  to  1642,  when  in 
all  20,000  people  came  over.  After  that  there  was  no  emigration,  only  as  the 
scattering  snow-flakes  after  a  snow  squall.  These  20,000  married  young ;  had 
large  families,  often  a  dozen  of  children  in  each,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
<9enturv  they  had  increased  to  over  a  million.  The  result  is,  as  genealogists  ascer- 
tain, they  are  about  all  in  some  degree  of  cousinship  to  the  rest.  This,  by  some 
lines,  is  often  near  and  others  remote.  Oft^n  a  genealogist  may  ascertain  for  a 
man  such  a  fact  as  this,  that  his  wife  is  his  third  cousin  by  such  a  line,  and  by 
another  the  sixth  cousin. 

Caleb  Atwater,  Ohio's  first  historian,  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  1778.  At  V 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  was  educated  at  Williams  Coll^,  taught  a  ladies' 
school  in  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  theology ;  was  ordained  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  married  and  then  quickly  lost  his  wife,  which  event  greatly 
affected  his  health  and  spirits.  He  later  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar ; 
and  finally  paid  the  best  compliment  in  his  power  to  the  charms  of  wedded  life  that 
any  poor,  forlorn  soul  can — married  the  second  time.  Went  into  business,  and 
fiuling,  anticipated  the  advice  of  the  sage  of  the  New  York  THbune  "  to  go 
West,"  and  got  an  early  start.  y 

The  attractive  point  was  Circleville,  the  year,  1816,  and  he  remained  until  his  ^^^ 
•death  in  ^g/>4r  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-nine.     He  opened  a  law  office  to   /^//^  ^^ 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law.    The  people  sent  him  to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  where    /^  ^  tL^ 
he  b^^ame  prominent  as  the  friend  of  public  schools,  and  as  one  of  the  original        ^  f^ 
minority  to  advocate  the  introduction  of  canals.     At  the  close  of  his  legislative         y 
duties  he  was  sent  by  General  Jackson  as  Commissioner  to  the  Winnebago  Indians,     7  ^  " 
at  Gralena,  Illinois. 

He  early  turned  his  attention  to  authorship,  and  his  first  book  grew  out  of  his 
<x)ming  to  a  town  which  was  built  around  a  circle,  laid  out  by  the  Mound  Builders. 
Tbey  had  arranged  their  dwellings  around  it  as  a  nucleus,  put  their  Temple  of 
Justice,  t.  «.,  the  Pickaway  county  court-house,  in  the  centre,  and  radiated  their 
streets  from  the  circumference  line.  He,  therefore,  became  interested  in  Archae- 
ology and  issued  his  "^rchseologia  Americana  upon  Western  Antiquities."  This 
work  attracted  great  attention  among  savans  at  home  and  abroad,  and  made  him 
widely  known.  Beside  this  he  published  "A  Tour  to  the  Prairie  du  Chien," 
"An  Essay  on  Education,"  "Writings  of  Caleb  Atwater,"  and  in  1838,  his 
«  Hiatorj'  of  Ohio." 

He  was  the  associate  of  the  first  men  of  Ohio  and  the  country  at  large  from 
ibe  nature  of  his  pursuits  and  objects  of  public  interest. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Caleb  Atwater,  in  1846,  at  Circleville.     He  had 
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the  Atwater  physique— a  large^  heavily-moulded  man,  with  dark  eyes  and  oom- 

{>lexion^  and  a  Komanesque  nose.  He  was  a  queer  talker,  and  appeared  to  me 
ike  a  disappointed,  unhappy  man.  One  of  his  favorite  topics  was  General 
Jackson,  whose  friendship  he  ereatly  valued.  He  had  visited  him  at  the  Her- 
mitage, where  Old  Hickory,  who  was  a  genial  personage,  had  entertained  him, 
talking,  I  presume,  between  the  whiffs  of  his  corn-cob  pipe,  which  he  smoked 
even  when  m  the  White  House.  His  life  appears  to  have  been  a*  struggle  witli 
penury.  He  did  but  little,  if  any,  law  business ;  he  had  a  large  family,  six  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  his  books  were  but  a  meagre  source  of  support,  and 
these  he  sold  by  personal  solicitation.  He  was,  however,  blest  with  an  excellent 
wife,  and  that  is  the  all-important  point  with*  a  stru^ling  man. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  Circleville,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Page  took  me  out  to  the 
Forest  Cemetery,  and  there  I  found  a  beautiful  monument,  a  cube  about  fourteen 
feet  in  height,  of  Italian  marble,  and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Christ  asking 
a  blessing.     Upon  it  was  this  inscription : 


John  Crablsbaugh,  born  at  Circleville,  Ohio, 
February  22,  1819.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  Utah  Territory.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  great  courage  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  to  justice  the  persons  who  were  guilty 
of  that  horrible  curse,  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massa- 
cre. He  was  a  Delegate  in  Congress  for  Nevada 
Territory.  He  took  part  in  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg, 
where  he  commanded  the  114th  Regt  0.  V.  I.,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  He  died  in  Nevada,  February 
19,  1872. 


Judge  Cradlebaugh  graduated  at  Miami  University^  practised  the  law  in  Logan 
and  then  in  Circleville,  was  in  1850  and  in  1852  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate 
from  Pickaway  and  Franklin  counties.  In  1858  he  made  a  speech  in  Circleville 
strongly  sustaining  the  policy  of  Buchanan  in  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  which  led  to  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  judges  of  Utah  by 
Buchanan.  After  he  left  Utah  he  removed  to  Nevada,  from  which  territory  he 
was  sent  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He  had  expected  to  be  Senator  when  Nevada 
was  admitted  as  a  State,  but  finally  saw  and  predicted  that  "  some  rich  man  would 
come  up  from  San  Francisco  with  a  pile  of  money  and  buy  the  L^slature," 
which  proved  true. 

While  residing  in  Nevada  the  war  broke  out,  he  returned  to  Pickaway  county 
and  raised  the  114th  O.  V.  I.,  wliich  he  commanded.  He  was  badly  wounded 
by  a  bullet  passing  througli  his  mouth,  which  cx^mpelled  him  to  retire  from  ser- 
vice. He  returned  to  Nevada,  but  could  not  practise  his  profession,  his  mouth 
being  so  badly  lacerated  that  he  could  not  speak  distinctly.  So  he  became  very 
jKX)r.  He  died  in  1872,  and  his  remains  were  brought  home  and  laid  •beside  the 
beautiful  monument  he  had  erected  in  1852,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife. 

Judge  Cradlelmugh  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  conduct  while 
acting  as  Judge  in  Utah.  He  tried  to  bring  the  Mormon  murderers  to  account : 
boldly  defied  the  power  of  the  Mormon  church,  and  in  vain  appealed  to  President 
Buchanan  for  aid  to  bring  the  authors  of  the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre  to 
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aooount.     The  details  are  given  in  the  Cirdeville  Union  Herald  of  Januaiy  29 
and  July  %  1889. 

OHIO  BIRDS. 

A  remarkable  literary  and  Bcientific  enterprise  was  that  of  Genevieve  E.  Jones 
and  Eliza  J.  Schultze,  in  the  projection  of  the  '^  Illustrations  of  the  Nests  and 
Eggs  of  Birds  of  Ohio.''  In  the  course  of  the  work  Miss  Jones  died  and  her 
mother  completed  the  illustrations.  After  eight  years  of  untiring  industry  the 
work  was  published  by  Dr.  N.  E.  Jones,  with  Mrs.  N.  E.  Jones  as  illustrator  and 
Dr.  Howard  Jones  writer  of  the  text  It  consists  of  68  plates,  15 J  x  17 J  inches, 
accurately  colored  by  hand,  representing  the  nests  and  c^gs  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  species,  all  the  birds  known  to  breed  in  Ohio,  with  over  300  pages  of  text 
from  original  field  notes. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  works  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  United  States  upon  any  branch  of  natural  histoiy  and  ranks  with  Audubon's 
celebrated  work  on  birds.     The  two  volumes  cost  about  $350.00.  ' 

Another  noteworthy  work  on  birds  of  Ohio  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Wheaton,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  which  is  contained  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey. 

Dr.  Wheaton  during  his  lifetime  was  a  deep  student  of  birds  of  Ohio  and  their 
habits ;  he  collected  and  preserved  at  great  expense  and  years  of  labor,  one  male 
and  one  female  of  each  species  of  Ohio  birds,  many  of  which  are  now  extinct  and 
others  fast  disappearing  before  the  changing  conditions  of  increasing  population. 
This  valuable  collection  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  widow,  but  should  be  pur- 
chased and  preserved  by  the  State.  An  effort  to  this  end  was  made  during  the 
l^islative  session  of  1889,  but  owing  to  a  clerical  error  failed. 

Still  another  notable  work  on  birds  is  '^  Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  American 
Birds,'*  by  Oliver  Davie,  of  Columbus,  Ohio  (1889).  It  is  illustrated  with 
engraved  plates.  This  is  the  most  complete  and  accurate  work  on  North  American 
birds'  ^gs  and  nests  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  is  regarded  as  a  standard  by  the 
most  eminent  authorities.  Its  author,  Mr.  Davie,  is  an  expert  taxidermist,  and  is 
now  engaged  on  a  work  on  that  subject,  which  in  its  completeness  and  accuracy 
will  equal  his  excellent  work  on  "  Nests  and  E^." 

Samuel  Lutz  was  born  in  Lehigh  county,  ra.,  March  13,  1789,  and  died  at 
CSrdeville,  Ohio,  September  1,  1890,  aged  101  years,  6  months,  and  19  days. 

In  1802  he  removed  to  Circleville,  became  a  surveyor;  served  in  the  war  of 
1812  under  General  Harrison.  In  1830  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature  and 
re-elected  three  times. 

On  Mr.  Lutz's  one  hundredth  birthday  more  than  1,200  friends  and  relatives 
gathered  at  his  residence  and  in  a  temporary  auditorium  erected  for  the  purpose 
took  part  in  commemorative  exercises.  Each  guest  was  given  a  card  containing 
his  antograph  in  a  strong  round  hand,  and  an  ample  dinner  was  served  on  the 
grounds. 

New  Holland  is  seventeen  miles  southwest  of  Circleville,  on  the  C.  &  M. 
V-  R.  R.  Newspaper:  Plain  Talky  Republican,  E.  B.  Lewis,  editor  and 
publisher.     Population  in  1880,  478.     School  census,  1888,  186. 

WiLLiAMSPORT  is  nine  miles  southwest  of  Circleville,  on  the  C.  &  M.  V. 
R.  R.  Newspaper:  Rip  Saw,  publisher.  Homer  Cooksey,  editor.  It  has  1 
Methodist  and  1  Christian  church  and  a  fine  sulphur  spring.  The  main  industry 
is  carriage-making.     Population  in  1880,  313.     School  census,  1888,  164. 

AsHViLLE  is  nine  miles  north  of  Circleville,  on  the  S.  V.  R.  R.  Newspaper  : 
EkderpriBt,  Independent,  Nessmith  and  Fraundfelter,  editors  and  publishers. 
Chorcbes :  1  United  Brethren  and  1  Evangelical  Lutheran.  Population  about 
450. 

South  Bloomfield  is  nine  miles  northwest  of  Circleville.  Population,  1880^ 
303.    School  census,  1888,  126. 
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Tarlton  is  ten  miles  southeast  of  Cirelcville.  Population^  1880^  425.  Suliool 
oeosus,  1888,  148. 

Whistler  is  eleven  miles  southeast  of  Circleville.     School  census,  1888,  89. 

Darbyville  is  thirteen  miles  northwest  of  Circleville,  on  Big  Darby  creek. 
Population,  1880,  262.     School  census,  1888,  88. 

CoMMEROiALi  PoiNT  is  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Circleville.  School  oenans, 
1888,  82. 


PIKE. 

Pike  County  was  formed  in  1815  from  Ross,  Highland,  Adams,  Scioto  and 
Jackson  counties.  Excepting  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Scioto  and  its  tribu* 
taries,  its  surface  is  generally  hilly.  The  hills  abound  with  the  noted  Waverly 
sandstone.  Area,  about  470  square  miles.  In  1887  tlie  acres  cultivated  were 
59,554;  in  pasture,  50,068;  woodland,  61,078  ;  lying  waste,  6,492 ;  produced  in 
wh«it,  135,490  bushels;  rye,  324;  buckwheat, '30 ;  oats,  84,125;  barley,  490  ; 
corn,  500,281;  meadow  hay,  6,608  tons;  clover  hay,  1,063;  potatoes,  21,327 
bushels;  tobacco,  1,345  lbs.;  butter,  1.68,541;  sorghum,  4,808  gallons;  maple 
syrup,  1,719;  eggs,  201,612  dozen;  grapes,  11,400 lbs. ;  wine,  15 gallons;  sweet 
potatoes,  550  bushels ;  apples,  14,685 ;  peaches,  4,545  ;  pears,  271 ;  wool,  21,314 
lbs. ;  milch  cows  owned,  2,621.  School  census,  1888,  6,191 ;  teachers,  149.  Miles 
of  railroad  track,  44. 


Townships  and  Cbmbus. 

1840. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1680. 

Beaver, 

1,075 

750 

Pebble, 

604 

1,594 

Benton, 

1,474 

Pee  Pee, 

813 

2,725 

Camp  Creek, 

299 

947 

Perry, 

565 

879 

Jacksou, 

1,096 

2,067 

Scioto, 

921 

Marion, 

908 

Seal, 

1,875 

1,411 

Mifflin, 

645 

1,230 

Sunfish, 

325 

976 

Newton, 

337 

1,369 

Union, 

676 

Population  of  Pike  county  in  1820  was  4,253;  1830,  6,024;  1840,  7,636  ; 
1860, 13,643;  1880, 17,937  ;  of  whom  15,620  were  born  in  Ohio;  661,  Virginia  ; 
359,  Pennsylvania ;  144,  Kentucky;  67  New  York ;  58,  Indiana ;  606,  Grerman 
Empire ;  44,  Ireland ;  24,  England  and  Wales ;  5,  Scotland ;  4,  France,  and  3, 
British  America.     Census,  1890, 17,482. 

2  he  Origin  of  Names  is  always  a  matter  of  interest.  It  is  a  tradition  that  an 
Irishman  whose  initials  were  P.  P.,  cut  them  in  the  bark  of  a  beech,  on  the  banks 
of  a  creek.  This  gave  its  name  to  the  creek — Pee  Pee,  and  later  to  a  township. 
Waverly  is  in  Pee  Pee,  and  James  Emmitt,  the  founder,  had  called  the  place 
Uiiiontown  until  1830,  when  the  Ohio  canal  was  in  progress  at  that  point.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  establish  a  post-office,  when  it  was  discovered  there  was 
already  an  Uniontown  in  Northern  Ohio.  In  this  quandary  Capt.  Francis  Cleve- 
land, later  an  uncle  of  Grover  Cleveland  (for  Grover  was  then  unborn),  an  engi- 
neer on  the  canal  who  had  been  deeply  engrossed  in  reading  Scott's  novels,  sug- 
gested the  name  Waverly,  and  it  was  adopted.  The  uncle  died  at  Portsmouth 
in  1882. 
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ZcBrrx>N  Montgomery  Pike,  from  whom 
Pike  county  was  named,  was  born  in  Jjam- 
berton,  N.  J.,  January  5,  1779,  and  died  in 
York  (now  Toronto),  Canada,  April  27.  1813. 
His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army ;  was  in  St.  CIair*s  defeat  in  1791, 
and  was  brevettcd  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
regular  army.  His  son  was  an  ensign  in  his 
regiment,  and  while  serving  aa  such  was  an 
eaniest  student  of  Latin,  French  and  math- 
ematics. Afler  the  Louisiana  purchase  had 
been  made  from  the  French,  Pike,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant, 
was  given  command  of  an  expedition  to  trace 
the  Mississippi  to  its  source.  Leaving  8t. 
Louis  in  August,  1805,  he  returned  afler 
nine  months  of  hardship  and  ex(H)Sure,  hav- 
ing satisfactorily  accomplished  the  service. 

in  I8(K>-7,  while  engaged  in  geographical 
explonitions,  he  discovered  Pike's  Peak  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  reached  the  Rio 
Grande  river.  He  and  his  party  were  ar- 
rested on  Spanish  territory  and  taken  to 
Santa  F^,  but  were  subsequently  relca.sed. 
He  arrived  at  Natchitoches  in  July,  1807. 
received  the  thanks  of  the  government,  ana 
three  years  later  published  an  account  of  his 
explorations.  In  18]  3  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  an  exDedition  against  York  (now 
Toronto).  Canada.  His  troops  had  taken 
one  of  the  redoubts,  which  had  been  c^n- 
«i  meted  by  the  enemy  for  defence,  and  ar- 
rangements were  being  carried  forward  for 
an  attack  ui)on  another  redoubt,  when  the 
magazine  ot  the  fort  exploded,  and  (jren. 
Pike  was  fatally  wounded,  surviving  but  a 
few  hours. 

Robert  Lucas  was  bom  in  Shepherds- 
town.  Va.,  April  1,  1781 .  His  father  was  a 
captain  in  the  Revolutionary  army  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Wilham  Penn.  The  son  removed 
to  Ohio  in  1S02  and  settled  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto,  where  Portsmouth  now  stands. 
He  raised  a  battalfon  of  volunteers  for  the 
war  of  1812;  served  as  a  brigadier-general, 
and  saw  oonsidenible  service  at  Fort  Meigs 
and  Iiower  Sandusky.  He  removed  to  IMke- 
ton,  and  there,  in  connection  with  his  brother. 
etmducted  a  general  store.  He  was  several 
times  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate  and  House, 
serving  as  Speaker  of  the  latter.  In  1 832  he 
preaaded  over  the  Democratic  National  Con- 


vention that  nominated  Andrew  Jackson  for 
a  second  term .  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
(Governor  of  Ohio,  defeating  his  opponent, 
(Jen.  Duncan  Mc Arthur,  by  one  vote.  In 
1834  he  was  re-elected  Govemor.  While 
G^overnor  the  *' Toledo  war*'  occurred,  and 
he  successfully  maintained  the  Ohio  side  of 
the  controversy.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Van  Buren  the  first  Territorial 
Governor  of  Iowa.  He  died  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  February  7,  1853. 

James  Kmmitt  was  born  in  Armstrong 
county.  Pa. ,  November  6,  1 806.  His  career 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  persistent  energv,  industry  and 
fmgality.  He  removed  to  Ohio  when  a  boy. 
and  before  he  was  1 3  years  of  age  was  hired 
out  to  a  farmer  for  the  sum  of  $6  per  month 
and  board.  He  had  the  board,  out  the  $6 
were  turned  over  to  his  father  to  aid  him  in 
his  struggle  to  earn  a  home.  Ijater  he  worked 
at  blacksmith ing  at  a  country  tavem  ;  again 
at  farm  labor,  and  then  as  wood-chopper  at 
$4  per  month.  From  1825  to  1828  he  was  a 
teamster  between  Portsmouth  and  Chilli- 
cothe.  At  22  he  engaged  in  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Henry  JefFerds  in  a  small  grocery' 
business  in  Waverly.  In  1831  he  was  ap- 
pointed po.stniaster.  The  next  year  he  bought 
a  mill,  and  for  the  next  forty  years  he  grad- 
ually accumulated  property  interests,  until 
the  taxes  he  paid  were  one-tenth  of  the  total 
tax  receipts  of  Pike  county,  and  one-half  the 
population  of  Waverly  was  employed  in  his 
various  establishments,  such  as  a  bank,  a 
store,  a  huge  distiller}',  a  furniture  factory,  a 
lumber  yarn  and  saw  and  grist-mills. 

He  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  removal 
of  the  county-scat  from  Piketon  to  Waverly 
in  1801,  and  when  this  was  accomplished  he 
presented  a  fine  couit-house  to  the  people, 
lie  .served  two  years  in  the  State  Senate. 

His  opportunities  for  an  education  were 
meagre,  but  his  f«>rce  of  character,  strong 
common  sense  and  ^reat  energy  made  his 
suiM'OKS  in  life  something  almost  phenomenal 
for  ji  small  place  like  W  averly. 

Mr.  Emmitt  is  over  six  feet  in  height  and 
almost  gigantic  in  hi.s  ))roportions.  For  his 
recollections,  he  may  be  considered  a  walking 
history  of  Pike  county,  and  fr#in  this  source 
much  herein  is  derived. 


The  first  permanent  settlers  in  the  county  were  Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians. 
From  about  1825  and  later  many  Germans  settled  in  tin*  (^astern  jmrt.  The  first 
settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  Pikcton  was  made  on  the  I\*e  Pee  j>rairie,  by  John 
Nolaiid,  from  Pennsylvania ;  Abraham,  Arthur  and  John  C'henoweth,  three  broth- 
ers from  Virginia,  who  settled  then*  alx)ut  the  same  (ime  C'liillieotlie  was  laid  out, 
in  1796. 

PikeUm  in  184,6. — Piketon,  the  county-seat,  was  laid  out  alKHit  the  year  1814. 
It  is  on  the  Scioto,  on  the  Columbus  and  Portsminith  turnpike,  sixty-four  miles 
frora  the  first,  tw-enty-six  from  the  last,  and  two  east  of  the  Ohio  eanal.  Piketon 
Gontains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  and  1  German  JjUtheran  church,  an  acad- 
emv,  a  newspaper  printing-oilice,  4  mercantile  stores,  and  had,  in  1840,  507  in- 
habitants.—QU  Edi&m. 
6 
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In  1861  the  county-seat  was  removed  to  Waverly. 

In  our  old  edition  were  given  these  historical  items :  Piketon  was  originally 
ealk»d  JeflTerson,  and  was  laid  off  on  what  was  called  "  Miller's  Bank."  The  origin 
of  this  last  name  is  thus  given  in  the  AmeruMn  Pioneer:  "About  the  year  1795 
two  parties  set  off  from  Mason  county,  Ky.,  to  IcK^ate  land  by  making  improve- 
ments, as  it  was  l)elieved  the  tract  ceded  to  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Scioto, 
would  be  held  by  pre-emption.  One  of  these  parties  was  conducted  by  a  Mr. 
Miller,  and  the  other  by  a  Mr.  Kenton.  In  Kenton's  company  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Owens,  between  whom  and  Miller  there  arose  a  quarrel  about  the 
right  of  settling  this  beautiful  8|x)t.  In  the  fray  Owens  shot  Miller,  whose  bones 
may  be  found  interred  near  the  lower  end  of  the  high  Itank.  His  death  and 
burial  there  gave  name  to  the  high  bank,  which  was  then  in  Washington  county, 
the  Scioto  being  then  the  line  between  Washington  and  Adams  counties.  Owens 
was  taken  to  Rlarietta,  where  he  was  tried  and  acquitted." 

On  Lewis  Evans'  map  of  the  middle  British  Colonies,  published  in  1755,  is 
laid  down,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  Pike- 
ton,  a  place  called  "  Hurricane  Tom's ; "  it  might  have  been  the  abode  of  an  In- 
dian chief  or  a  French  trader's  station. — Old  Ediiioji, 

A  late  writer  states :  Piketon  was  surveyed  and  platted  by  Peter  Dunnon,  a 
Virginian  and  a  good  surveyor — as  surveyors  went  in  those  days.  The  court- 
house was  not  built  at  Piketon  until  about  1817,  and  prior  to  its  completion  court 
was  held  in  a  stone  building  near  Piketon,  owned  by  John  Chenoweth.  The 
court-house  I  built  at  Piketon,  which  is  still  standing,  was  of  brick.  Among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  and  about  Piketon,  were  Jonathan  Clark,  Charley  Cissna,  Major 
Daniels,  Joseph  J.  Martin — who  was  for  years  Lord  High  Everything  of  Pike 
county — the  Brambles,  Moores,  Browns,  Sargents,  Praters,  Nolans,  Guthries  and 
the  Lucases.  Most  of  these  families  first  came  into  "the  prairie"  about  1797, 
but  the  Ijucas  brothers  came  later.  Robert  Lucas,  one  of  these  pioneers,  after- 
ward l>ecame  Governor  of  Ohio.  His  brother  founded  the  town  of  Lucasville. 
About  1820  Robert  Lucas  was  conducting  a  general  store  at  Piketon,  which  he 
aflerward  sold  to  Duke  Swearingen.  In  1829  I^ueas  was  elected  to  the  Legisla* 
ture  from  Pike  county,  and  thus  hogsm  his  political  career. 


The  Graded  Way  at  Piketon. 

Among  the  man}'  examples  of  ancient 
earthworks  in  Ohio  occurs  a  most  remarkable 
one  about  one  mile  below  Piketon,  described 
a«  follows  in  Squier  &  Davis's  ''Ancient  Mon- 
umentij  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  :  "  It  con- 
sists of  a  graded  ascent  from  the  seoond  to 
the  third  terrace,  the  level  of  which  is  here 
seventeen  feet  above  that  of  the  former. 
The  way  is  1,#80  feet  long,  by  215  feet  wide 
at  one  extremity,  and  203  feet  wide  at  the 
other,  measured  between  the  bases  of  the 
banks.  The  earth  is  thrown  outward  on 
either  hand,  forming  embankments  varying 
ui)on  the  outer  sides  from  five  to  eleven  feet 
in  height ;  yet  it  appears  that  much  more 
earth  has  been  excavated  than  enters  into 
these  walls.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
grade  the  walls  upon  the  interior  sides  meas- 
ure no  less  than  twenty-two  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height.  The  easy  ascent  here  afforded 
has  been  rendered  available  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Chillicothe  and  Portsmouth  turn- 


pike, which  passes  through  it.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  re- 
semble parallel  natural  hills,  and  probably 
would  be  regarded  as  sueh  by  the  superficial 
observer.  Indeed,  hundreds  pass  along  with- 
out suspecting  that  they  are  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  which 
the  country  affords,  and  one  which  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  some  of  those  works 
which  are  described  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  causeways  and  aqueducts  of  Mexico. 

A  singular  work  of  art  occurs  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  standing  in  the  rear  of  the 
town  of  Piketon,  and  overlooking  it,  which 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here. 
It  consists  of  a  perfectly  circular  excavation, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  deep, 
terminating  in  a  point  at  the  bottom.  It 
contains  water  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  A  slight  and  regular  wall  is  thrown 
up  around  its  edge.  A  full  and  very  distinct 
view  of  the  graded  way  just  described  is 
commanded  iVom  this  point. 


To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  "  Graded  Way  "  we  append  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  (jerard  Fowke  on  this  work.     Mr.  Fowke  was  for  years  connected  with  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  and  has  done  much  to  explode  many  absurd  theories  and 
notions  on  archaeology  promulgated  by  authors  ignorant  of  their  subject  and 
writing  only  to  strike  the  popular  mind  and  pocket. 


41   /I, 


It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  celebrated 
Graded  Way**  near  Piketon,  whose  use 
has  caused  much  speculation,  is  not  a  graded 
way  at  all  in  the  sense  usually  employed. 
The  point  cannot  be  made  clear  without  a 
diagram,  but  the  depression  is  simply  an  old 
waterway  or  thoroughfare  of  Beaver  creek, 
through  which,  in  former  ages,  a  portion  oi 
its  waters  were  discharged,  probably  in  times 
of  flood.  It  is  not  just  ''  1,080  feet  in  length," 
bnt  reaches  to  the  creek,  nearly  half  a  mile 
away.  The  artificial  walls  on  either  side  are 
not  '^composed  of  earth  excavated  in  forming 
the  ascent,"  for  the  earth  frodi  the  ravine  or 
cut-off  went  down  the  Scioto  before  the  lower 


terraces  were  formed,  but  are  made  of  earth 
scraped  up  near  by  and  piled  along  the  edee 
of  the  ravine,  just  as  any  other  earth  walls 
are  made.  The  walls  are  of  different  lengths, 
both  less  than  800  feet  in  length  along  the 
top ;  neither  do  they  taper  off  to  a  point, 
the  west  wall  in  particular  being  considerably 
higher  and  wider  at  the  southern  extremity, 
looking,  when  viewed  from  the  end,  like  an 
ordinary  conical  mound.  The  earth  in  the 
walls  thus  built  up,  if  spread  evenly  over  the 
hollow  between  them,  would  not  fill  it  up 
more  than  two  feet,  and  that  for  less  than  a 
third  of  its  length. 


Conflict  for  the  County-seat. 

The  history  of  every  new  State  is  replete  with  the  conflicts  between  towns  for 
county-seats.  That  between  Waverly  and  Piketon  is  thus  told  in  the  Chillicothe 
Leader: 


A  Strange  Fatality  has  overhung  Piketon 
from  its  earliest  day.  A  town  of  fair  promise, 
it  has  'Just  missed"  everything  good  but 
the  county-seat,  and  that  was  taken  from 
her.  When  the  course  of  the  great  Ohio 
^  Erie  canal  was  first  laid  out,  it  passed 
through  Piketon.  When  the  survey  was 
completed,  the  people  of  that  town  were  jubi- 
lant ;  they  believed  the  future  success  of  their 
town  was  assured,  and  that  the  death-war- 
rant of  Waverly — its  rival — was  written  and 
aealed.  It  so  chanced  that  Hon.  Robert 
Lucas  was  in  the  Legislature  at  this  time — 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr.  Lucas  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  about  the  present  town 
of  jTasper,  and  so  it  happened  that  after  a 
whUe  tne  people  of  Piketon  were  startled  by 
the  information  that  another  survey  was  be- 
ing made,  with  the  view  of  running  the  canal 
down  on  the  Waverly  and  Jasper  side  of  the 
river,  completely  cutting  them  off.  The  hand 
of  Robert  Lucas  was  plainly  discernible  in 
thb  new  deal,  and  his  influence  was  great 
enough  to  secure  the  location  of  the  canal 
through  his  Jasper  lands.  This  was  a  blow 
between  the  eyes  for  Piketon — a  most  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  Waverly. 

The  canal  gave  Waverly  water-power  for 
her  mills,  an  advantage  that  was  of  great 
importance  to  any  town  in  the  days  before 
steam-power  was  introduced.  \Vav3rly  very 
promptly  felt  the  impetus  that  this  advantage 
gave  her,  and  began  to  exhibit  a  vigorous 
growth. 

About  1850  a  project  was  gotten  up  to 
boiid  a  railroad  from  Columbus  to  Ports- 
mouth, down  the  valley,  which  was  to  pass 
tbrougn  Piketon.  Every  countv  along  the 
line  Toied  $100,000  or  more  to  this  railroad, 
bat  Fike,  and  there  the  road  was  refused  an 
wpropriation  by  the  people  at  the  polls. 


Pike's  refusal  to  do  anything  was  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Waverly  people,  who  did 
not  want  Piketon  to  get  a  road,  to  carry  away 
the  trade  they  were  building  up.  The  proj- 
ect was  thus  defeated,  although  a  part  of 
the  road,  ^m  Portsmouth  to  Jackson,  was 
built.  This  piece  of  road  is  now  the  C,  W. 
&  B.'s  ** Portsmouth  Branch."  This  was 
another  blow  at  Piketon' s  prosperity — one 
more  link  in  her  chain  of  calamity. 

When  the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Railroad 
was  proiected,  it  was  to  run  from  Cincinnati 
to  Hillsboro,  thence  on  down  to  Chillicothe 
and  on  to  Marietta.  The  road  was  built  to 
Hillsboro,  but  for  some  reason,  best  known 
to  the  managers  of  the  road  and  the  schem- 
ers who  were  hand-in-glove  with  them,  the 
line  stopped  right  there,  and  the  road  shot 
off  at  a  tangent  and  struck  out  for  Chillicothe 
from  BlancTiester.  This  left  Hillsboro  stuck 
out  at  one  end  of  a  railroad's  arm,  without 
direct  connection  with  anybody  or  anything. 
Mr.  Mat.  Trimble,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Carey 
A.  Trimble,  was  the  soul  of  the  scheme  for 
getting  Hillsboro  into  connection  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  enraged  at  this  treachery 
of  the  M.  k  C.  people  toward  that  city.  So, 
to  get  even  with  Hillsboro' s  enemies,  he  set 
to  work  to  organize  a  company  to  build  a 
road — an  air-line — from  Hillsboro  to  a  point 
on  the  river  near  Gallipolis.  This  company 
was  organized,  the  line  surveved  and  work 
commenced  at  both  ends  of  the  road.  The 
roadway  was  built,  culverts  and  abutments 
for  bridges  put  in,  immense  levees  built,  a 
great  tunnel  through  the  hills  near  Jasper 
started,  the  heaviest  kind  of  stone-work  was 
done  wherever  required  ties  were  bought  and 
laid  along  the  road,  iron  was  imported  from 
England,  and  everything  was  getting  into 
nice  shape,  when  the  company  bursted,  after 
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sinking  two  million  dollars.  The  road  was  a 
very  expensive  one,  as  the  enp^ineers  wouldn't 
get  out  of  the  way  for  anything.  If  a  house 
was  in  the  way,  they  bought  it.  *' Brown's 
Mill/'  Pike  county,  was  purchased  and  razed 
to  the  ground.  If  a  hill  was  encountered,  they 
cut  rignt  through  it.  rather  than  go  around  it. 
This  sort  of  *' air-line"  work  ate  up  capital 

-rapidly  and  ruined  the  company — and  Rke- 

Iton^s  chance  for  a  railroad. 

If  Piketon  had  gotten  this  railroad,  the 
fate  of  Waverly  would  have  been  sealed. 
But  she  didn't  get  it 

Waverly  had  always  boasted  that  she  would 
capture  the  county-seat,  and  **down"  Rke- 
ton.  The  towns  were  always  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  as  early  as  1 836  the  county-seat 
question  became  a  political  issue.  In  1836 
the  Democrats  nominated  James  MeLeish, 


of  Waverly,  for  the  Legislatnre.  The  people 
of  Piketon  took  alarm  at  tlus,  and  set  to 
work  vigorously  to  beat  him.  Some  of  the 
leading  Whigs — Dr.  Blackstone,  James  Row 
and  others — came  up  to  Chillicothe  and  had 
a  lot  of  circulars  printed  with  a  cut  thereon, 
showing  a  man  with  a  house  on  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  labelled,  ^ 'Jim  my  McLeish  moving  the 
Court-house  from  Piketon^  to  Waverly." 
That  circular  settled  the  political  aspirationB 
of  Jimmy  McLeish.  His  defeat  so  enraged 
him  that  he  lefl  Waverly  and  removed  to 
Sharonville. 

^  From  that  time  on,  the  ^^oounty-seat  qaee- 
tion"  grew  in  prominence.  But  it  was  not 
until  1859  that  Mr.  Emmitt  inauffurated  the 
great  * '  war ' '  ^  that  resulted  in  Waverly  cap- 
turing the  desired  plum. 


Waverly  in  184-6, — Waverly,  four  miles  above  Piketon,  on  the  Scioto  river  and 
Ohio  canal,  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1 829  by  M.  Downing.  It  contains  one 
Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist  church,  four  stores,  and  had,  in  1840,  306  inhab- 
itants.— Old  Edition. 

Waverly,  county-seat,  about  eighty-five  miles  «^t  of  Cincinnati,  sixty  miles 
south  of  Columbus,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  on  the  Ohio  canal^ 
and  the  S.  V.  &  O.  S.  Railroads. 

County  Officers,  1888  :  Auditor,  Snowden  C.  Sargent ;  Clerk,  George  W.  Eager; 
Commissioners :  Greorge  W.  Brodbeck,  John  Motz,  Jacob  Gehres ;  (>)roner,  John 
R.  Heath  ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Henry  Shy,  Thomas  Markham,  Jacob  Butler ; 
Probate  Judge,  Branson  Holton ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Stephen  D.  McLaughlin ; 
Recorder,  Newton  E.  Givens ;  Sheriff,  James  H.  Watkins ;  Surveyor,  Henry  W. 
Overman;  Treasurer,  Frank  Ehrman,  City  officers,  1888:  Mayor,  Philip  Ga- 
l)elman;  Clerk,  George  Baringer;  Treasurer,  Greorge  Hoeflinger;  Marshal,  Jas. 
R.  Bateman,  Newspa[)ers :  Pike  CouyUy  Rejmblicany  Republican,  H.  R.  Snyder^ 
editor  and  publisher;  Watchman^  Democratic,  John  H.  Jones,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Churches:  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  German  Methodist  Episcopal,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  Grerman  United  Brethren,  and  1  Catholic. 
Bank :  Emmitt  &  Co.,  James  Emmitt,  president,  John  F.  Masters,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees. — James  Emmitt,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  6  hands ;  Gehres 
Brothers,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  5;  James  Emmitt,  flour  and  high  wines,  15;  James 
Emmitt,  lumlxjr,  4 ;  Pee  Pee  Milling  Co.,  flour  and  feed,  8 ;  M.  D.  Scholler  & 
Co.,  oak  harness  leather,  3;  Waverlv  Spoke  Works,  wagon  spokes,  12. — State 
Report,  1888. 

Population,  1880, 1,539.  School  census,  1888,  522  ;  James  A.  Douglass,  school 
snjxTintendcnt.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $120,200.  Value 
of*  annual  product,  $145,500.  In  addition  to  the  handling  of  grain  and  stock, 
ties,  bark  and  hoop-poles  are  largely  shipped,  and,  although  the  place  is  largely 
known  as  a  whiskey  town,  local  option  is  in  force.     Census,  1890,    1,514. 

Recollections  of  Hon.  James  Emmitt. 

In  1886  the  Chillicothe  Leader  published  a  series  of  valuable  and  interesting 
articles  on  the  pioneer  history  of  Pike  county  and  the  surrounding  r^on. 
These  articles  were  largely  the  recollections  of  the  Hon.  James  Emmitt,  \vnose 
father  settled  in  Pike  county  when  all  about  was  a  wilderness.  James  Emmitt, 
then  a  small  boy,  developed  with  the  country,  and  his  career  is  largely  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  Scioto  Valley.  We  quote  the  following  from  this  seriea 
of  articles. 
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W7i.v  Ploneen  Settled  m  tlie  IFdln. — It  is 
oiteo  cause  for  wonderment  to  people  now- 
a-dajTS  why  the  nioneers  of  the  Scioto  Valley, 
as  a  rule,  scttlea  in  the  hills,  some  distance 
away  from  the  river,  instead  of  in  the  rich 
bottoms,  ^  which  are  now  our  most  prized 
lands,  said  Mr.  Emmitt.  But  if  they  had 
seen  this  country  about  here  as  it  was  when 
I  first  saw  it,  they  would  understand  why  the 
first  settlers  took  to  the  high  ground.  Vege- 
tation in  the  bottoms,  in  those  days,  was 
absolutely  rank.  Sycamore,  black  walnut  and 
hackberry  trees  grew  abundantly  and  to 
splendid  proportions,  and  the  vines  of  the 
wild  grape  clambered  up  in  a  dense  and 
tangled  mass  to  their  very  tops,  interlacing 
their  branches,  and  often  uniting  many  trees 
in  a  common  bond  of  clinging  vines.  The 
ffrowth  of  weeds  and  underbrush  was  wonder- 
lully  dense,  and  when  the  floods  would  come 
and  cover  the  bottoms,  several  inches  of 
water  would  remain  in  those  brakes  of  weeds 
for  months  after  it  had  receded  from  less 
denselv  overgrown  around.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  water  would  stand  almost  the  year 
around,  in  lagoons,  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  bottoms,  converting  them  into  huge 
marshes,  and  causing  them  to  closely  resemble 
much  of  the  swamp  land  now  so  abundant  in 
the  South. 

finsan  Breeding  Land. — The  bottoms, 
under  the  conditions  that  then  existed,  were 
nothing  more  than  immense  tracts  of  poison- 
breeding  land,  marshy  in  nature,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  the  agreeable  habitation  of  man. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  bottoms  was  fairly 
reeking  with  malaria,  and  it  was  simply  im- 
possible to  live  in  the  low  lands  without  suf- 
fering constantly  with  fever  and  ague.  And 
the  ague  of  those  far-off  days  was  of  an  en- 
tirely different  type  from  that  with  which  we 
now  have  acquaintance.  It  took  on  a  fonn, 
at  times,  almost  as  malignant  as  yellow  fever. 
When  a  man  was  seized  with  the  *' shaking 
ague^'*  as  it  manifested  itself  in  1818-20,  he 
imagined  that  a  score  of  fiends  were  indulging 
in  a  fierce  warfare  over  the  dismemberment 
of  his  poor  person. 

Physical  Suffering.— ^Vj^ery  member,  everj^ 
nerve,  every  fiure  of  his  wretched  body  was 
OD  the  rack,  and  the  sufferer  thought  that 
surely  something  must  give  way  and  permit 
his  being  shaken  into  bits.  Oh,  what  torture 
it  was !  After  the  terrible  quaking  ceased 
then  came  the  racking,  burning  fever,  that 
scorched  the  blood,  parched  the  flesh,  and 
made  one  pray  for  death.  Torture  more 
absftlute  and  prostrating  could  not  well  be 
conceived  of  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  no  one  who  dared  brave  the  dangers  of 
the  bottoms  was  exempt  from  ague,  in  some 
one  of  its  many  distressing  forms,  during  the 
entire  spring  and  summer  seasons,  and  oflen 
year  in  and  out,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
early  settlers  shunned  what  was  to  them  a 
plague-stricken  district.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  hill  country  bordering  the  bot- 
toms was  first  settled  up,  and  the  bottom 
iands  were  graduall}^  conquered  bv  working 
into  them  from  their  outer  boundaries  and 


clearing  away  timber,  vines,  underbrush, 
debris  and  weeds.  When  land  was  cleared  of 
timber,  the  sun  speedily  converted  it  into 
workable  condition.  Fever  nd  ague  grew  less 
prevalent  as  the  land  was  cleared  up. 

Floods  Enrich  the  Land. — Notning*could 
be  richer  than  these  bottom  lands  when  first 
turned  up  by  the  pioneer's  plow.  Before  the 
timber  was  cleared  away,  as  has  been  said, 
there  was  so  much  underorush  and  debris — 
logs  and  limbs  and  all  forms  of  flotsam  and 
jetsam — covering  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
river,  that  a  flood  could  not  quickly  recede, 
having  so  many  impediments.  As  a  conse- 
quence, at  every  rise  in  the  river,  the  water 
was  held  on  the  bottoms  until  they  had  beconie 
enriched  by  a  heavy  deposit  of  the  soil  carried 
down  from  the  hill- tops.  There  is  a  point 
here  wx)rthy  of  consideration.  Our  bottoms 
are  now  almost  entirely  cleared  of  timber, 
and.  as  a  result,  they  yearly  receive  less  bene- 
fit from  the  floods  that  sweep  over  them. 
They  are,  in  many  instances,  impoverished, 
instead  of  being  enriched  by  the  high 
water,  which  now  flows  over  them  with  a 
strong  current,  and  carries  away  tons  of  the 
finest  soil. 

Blacksmith  Shop  in  a  Tree. — Some  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  sycamores  that  were  then 
so  abundant  in  the  bottoms  may  be  had  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  trunk  of  one  of  these 
trees,  not  far  from  Waverly,  was  used  as  a 
blacksmith  shop.  The  hollow  of  the  tree  was 
so  large  that  a  man  could  stand  in  the  middle 
of  it,  with  a  ten-foot  rail  balanced  in  his 
hand,  and  turn  completely  around  without 
either  end  of  the  rail  striking  the  sides  of  the 
trunk.  Both  the  hackberry  and  walnut  trees 
made  splendid  rails.  They  were  favorite 
woods  for  this  purpose,  as  they  split  so  nice 
and  straight 

Dangerous  Plowing. — A  man  took  his  life 
in  his  hands  when  he  went  out  into  the  newly 
cleared  field  to  plow,  in  those  davs.  Stump.s 
and  roots  and  rocks  were  but  trifles  compared 
with  what  they  had  to  contend  with.  Mr. 
Km  mitt  says  that  he  has  followed  the  plow, 
when,  at  an  average  of  twenty  feet,  a  ne^t  of 
bees — yellow-jackets,  with  a  most  terrible 
sting — would  be  turned  up.  Enraged  at  the 
destniction  of  their  homes,  these  bees — and 
the  air  was  full  of  them  from-  morning  until 
night^ — would  keep  up  an  incessant  warfare 
on  the  plowmen  and  attack  them  at  every  ex- 
posed point.  Their  sufferings  from  the  sting- 
ing of  bees  was  really  frightful. 

Their  danger  was  even  increased  when 
harvest  time  came.  When  the  reapers,  wield- 
ing sickles,  would  enter  a  wheat  field,  they 
would  find  the  ground  fairly  full  of  snakes — 
vipers  and  copperheads  and  black  snakes — 
which  not  only  threatened  human  life,  but 
dealt  great  destruction  among  the  cattle. 

'''Squirrel  Plague.^  ^ — The  invasion  of 
squirrels  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  that  period,  and  spread  the  widest 
devastation  over  the  land.  There  had  not 
been  an  unusual  number  of  sauirrels  in  the 
woods  the  year  before,  and  only  an  average 
number  were  observable  the  year  following. 
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Bat  the  year  of  the  **  squirrel  plague,''  the 
bushy-tail^  pests  came  like  an  irresistible 
army  of  invasion,  laying  waste  every  foot  of 
terntory  they  invested.  They  spared  nothing. 
Thev  utterly  annihilated  the  crops  of  every 
kinu.  Nothing  comparable  to  this  invasion 
can  be  pointed  to  in  our  later  history,  save 
the  grasshopper  plague,  that  a  few  years 
ago  almost  impoverished  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. 

Squineh  Set  the  Fashi/ms. — ^The  squirrel 
invasion  had  an  important  effect  upon  the 
"fashions"  of  the  day.  Fur  became  so 
plentiful  that  everybody  decorated  their 
clothing  with  it,  and  every  man  in  this  section 
of  country  wore  a  Davy  Crockett  outfit.  A 
jaunty  coon-skin  cap,  with  squirrel-fur  trinj- 
ming  was  just  the  tnin^  at  that  time  ;  and  if 
a  young  man  was  particularly  anxious  to  do 
the  swell  act,  he  would  decorate  his  fur- 
trimmed  buckskin  shirt  with  brightly  polished 
pewter  buttons,  made  by  melting  down  a 
piece  of  pewter  plate,  or  the  handle  of  a 
water  pitcner  or  tea-pot,  and  moulding  it  into 
the  desired  form. 

Locusts  and  Crows. — Then  later  came  the 
dreaded  locusts  to  eat  up  the  crops  and  blight 


the  trees  and  make  life  anbearable  with  their 
hideous  and  never-ceasing  singing ;  and  with 
all  the  other  afflictions,  the  pioneer  had  to 
constantly  battle  with  his  smaller  foes — the 
birds,  crows,  rabbits  and  squirrels. 

Mr.  Emmitt  says  that  the  crows  would 
follow  the  plow  in  such  numbers,  to  gather 
the  wonus  turned  up  to  the  surface,  that  the 
furrows  would  be  absolutely  black  with  them . 
Afler  the  com  was  planted,  two  or  more  of 
the  older  children,  and  often  men,  would  be 
compelled  to  watch  the  fields  from  morning 
until  dark,  to  keep  the  cawing,  black  thieves 
from  scratching  up  and  eating  the  grain,  and 
desti-oying  the  sprouting  com. 

Phenonieruil  Foa. — About  1 820  the  pioneers 
were  overawed  by  one  of  the  strangest 
phenomenons  of  their  experience.  A  great 
fog  or  smoke  came  up,  about  midsummer,  so 
dense  that  one  could  not  see  a  li^ht  ten  feet 
away,  or  a  man  or  a  tree  even  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant. The  sun  appeared  as  a  great  fiery  ball 
in  the  heavens,  and  had  a  rather  fearful 
aspect.  AU-enyeloping  and  dense  as  was  this 
fog,  it  did  not  in  anyway  interfere  with  one*8 
breathing. 


In  the  days  of  flat-boat ing  on  the  Ohio  and  Missi&sip])i  rivers,  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  men  who  had  started  for  New  Orleans  with  cargoes  of  produce, 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence.  It  was  the  custom  to  take  a  cargo  down  the  rivers, 
and  if  the  pioneer  merchant  had  esca|XKl  the  perils  of  the  river  and  successfully 
disj)osed  of  his  cargo,  he  had  a  still  greater  j>eril  to  face  when,  with  his  gold  on 
his  i)erson,  he  journeyed  on  horsebac^k  toward  home.  The  Mississippi  country 
was  infested  with  robl)ers  and  murderers,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  unwary  victims. 


Tlie  Swparmgeii  Mystery. — A  black  mys- 
tery to  this  day  enshrouds  the  fate  of  Duke 
8wearinj?en,  who  succeded  Gov.  Lucius  in  hia 
luercantile  business  at  Piketon.  About  1823 
Swearingen  started  for  New  Orleans  with  a 
flat-boat  load  of  flour  and  meat.  After  he 
)assed  out  of  the  Ohio  into  the  Mississippi 
le  was  never  again  heard  of.  When  the  time 
\ad  passed  when  he  was  due  at  home,  his 
friends  at  Piketon  became  uneas}'  about  him. 
Wei^ks  and  months  passed,  and  no  word  was 
rec^eived  from  him.  A  search  was  made  for 
liim  up  and  down  the  river,  and  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  he  was  advertised  for,  but  Duke 
Swearingen  was  never  again  heard  from. 
iShortly  after  Mr.  Swearingen's  disappearance 
another  merchant  of  Piketon,  3Ir.  Willard, 
forever  disappeared  after  a  manner  identical 
with  the  circumstances  surrounding  Swearin- 
gen, becoming  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
friends. 

Opening  of  the  (AtnaL — The  canal  was 
opened  in  1832.  Tt  was  announced  that  the 
water  would  reach  Waverly  on  the  morning 
of  September  Oth,  of  that  year,  and  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  tx)  welcome  its  advent. 
Almost  the  entire  population  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  had  ntxiked  into  Waverly 
' '  to  see  the  water  come  down  the  big  ditch. ' ' 
The  citizens  had  arranged  to  give  a  grand 
public  dinner  in  the  open  air,  and  Grovemor 


Lucas  and  Governor  McArthur — who  were 
opposing  each  other  in  the  race  for  the  gov- 
ernorship—were present. 

The  Water  does  vot  Come. — ^The  canal 
banks  were  packed  for  a  long  distance  on 
either  side  with  people  eagerly  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  water.  But  it  didn't  come — 
although  it  was  struggling  bravely  to  reach 
the  point  where  huiiareds  of  people  were 
waiting  to  greet,  with  ringing  cheers  and 
noisy  salutes,  its  advancing,  incurving  amber 
wave. 

The  trouble  was,  the  canal  was  for  long 
distances  cut  through  gravelly  land,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  when  the  water  reached 
these  gravel -bottomed  channels,  it  was  ab- 
sorbed, as  though  by  a  huge  sponge.  It  was 
not  until  such  places  had  become  well  water- 
logged that  the  south-bound  tide  made  much 
progress  toward  Waverly,  but  at  noon  a 
mighty  shout  announced  its  arrival  at  that 
pomt. 

The  First  Canal  Boat. — Following  close 
in  the  wake  of  the  advancing  tide  was  a  boat 
bearing  a  party  of  jolly  Chilliootheans — 
among  them  Cren.  James  Rowe,  Dr.  Coates, 
James  Campbell  and  Edward  Edwards— to 
whom  the  odd  little  craft  belonged.  They 
were  the  first  navigators  of  the  waters  of  the 
canal  south  from  Chillicothe  to  Waverly. 
Their  badly-built  and  leaky  boat  had  an  eo- 
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centric  fiishion  of  Binkinp  every  night,  while 
they  were  afloat,  and  they  were  forced  to 
amuse  themselves  every  morning  by  ''  raising 
the  craft ''  and  pumping  her  out  The  first 
regular  passenger  and  freight-boat  that 
reached  Waverly,  and  it  came  down  with  the 
water  too,  was  the  **  Governor  Worthington,'* 
owned  by  Michael  Miller  and  Martin  Bow- 
man, of  Chillicothe.  It  brought  down  quite 
a  number  of  passengers  from  Chillicothe,  and 
was  a  great  curiosity.  The  owners  had 
mounted  a  little  brass  cannon  on  the  ''Gov. 
Worthington's'*  deck,  and  fired  it  off  at  brief 


intervals  on  the  way  down,  attracting  the 
widest  attention. 

All  those  who  came,  either  by  land  or 
water,  were  feasted  at  the  great  public  dinner, 
bountifully  served  by  a  rejoicing  people. 
Both  Governor  Lucas  and  Governor  iVIc Ar- 
thur made  afler-dinner  speeches — McArthur 
addressing  himself  directly  to  the  Whig  ele- 
ment present,  and  Lucas  to  the  Democrats ; 
but  both  joined  in  prophesying  the  incalcula- 
ble blessings  and  wonaerfully  increased  pros- 
perity that  would  follow  close  upon  the 
opening  of  travel  and  traffic  on  the  then 
great  waterway. 


The  great  developments  of  the  past  fev^r  years  111  the  direction  of  combination 
and  consolidation  of  financial  enterprises,  give  historic  interest  to  this  combination 
of  an  early  day. 


Musi  Have  Ilogs, — In  1850  a  very  strong 

S3mdicate  was  formed  by  men  of  abundant 

capital  with  the  view  of  getting  up  a  corner 

on  stock  hogs.     Their  or|?anization  extended 

a.11  over  the  country,  their  headquarters  for 

Uhiq  being  at  Columbus.  The  syndicate  sent 

^>vt  its  agents  eversrwhere,  and  was  rapidly 

jbsretting  the  control  of  all  the  young  hogs  in 

( lie  market. 

They  seemed  to  make  a  particularly  clean 
'"A  "^reep  of  southern  Ohio,  and  before  the  mag- 
r&  ituoe  of  their  operations  was  discovered  they 
Kiijad  secured  about  every  stock  hog  in  sight. 
k.  his  wa^a  move  that  Emmitt  &  Davis  could 
rmot  stand,  as  they  were  always  in  need  of 
smock  hogs  to  which  to  feed  their  distillery 
^lops.  Mr.  Emmitt  got  track  of  a  nice  bunch 
=>f  young  hogs  that  could  be  secured  in 
E-^ranklin  county.  The  hogs  were  held  at  a 
=»  *ifF  price,  and  before  deciding  to  buy  them, 
^Ir.  Emmitt  sent  for  Mr.  Davis. 

*'We  need  the  hogs,  don't  we,  Davis?" 
e  asked. 

*'  Yes,  sir."  was  the  answer. 


**I  think  you  had  better  go  up  and  buy 
them." 

A  Touffh  Ex2)erience. — Mr.  Davis  mounted 
his  little  gray  mare  the  next  morning  and 
rode  up  into  Franklin  county  to  buy  the  stock 
hogs  and  drive  them  home.  It  was  a  miser- 
able journey  of  sixty  miles,  over  rough  roads 
and  111  very  distressing  weather.  He  reached 
his  destination,  bought  and  paid  for  the  hogs, 
and  made  all  arrangements  for  starting  them 
on  the  homeward  road  the  morning  after 
the  deal  was  completed.  The  hogs  were 
Quartered  that  night  in  an  exposed  field  near 
tiie  road.  A  heavy  rain  ha^  fallen,  and  later 
on  a  terrible  sleet  veneered  all  creation  out- 
doors with  a  thick  encasement  of  ice.  The 
poor  hogs  caught  the  full  fury  of  the  storm, 
and  when  Mr.  Davis  went  into  the  field  at 
daylight  the  next  morning,  he  kicked  hog 
afler  hog  in  the  endeavor  to  get  them  to  their 
feet,  but  many  of  them  were  stark  dead. 
With  the  animals  that  were  in  a  condition  to 
be  driven,  he  started  for  Waverly.  It  was  a 
terrible  trip,  but  Davis,  although  nn  old  man, 
never  complained  of  the  hardships  of  it. 


Race  Hatred. 

An  unusual  history  of  race  hatred  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  is  that  related  by 
oorrc8])ondent  of  the  Chillicothe  LeadcTy  as  existing  in  Waverly,  and  which  we 
ive  herewith  : 

stoned  him  a  long  way  in  his  flight  toward 
Sharonville.  He  never  dared  to  come  back. 
Our  first  acquaintance  with  negroes  about 
Waverly  was  with  rather  rough,  objectionable 
members  of  that  race,  and  many  things  oc- 
curred to  intensify  the  preiudiee  which  many 
of  our  people  always  held  against  the  ne- 
groes. 

A  Friend  of  tlie  Negro. — ^Dr.  William 
Blackstoiie  was  a  strong  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  lie  was  a  friend  of  the  negro, 
their  champion,  and  the  prejudiced  whites 
accused  the  doctor  of  *'  encouraging  the  d — d 
niggers  to  be  iin])udent  and  sassy  to  us.'* 
Opposed  to  Blackstone  was  a  strong  family 
of  &urkes,  and  a  number  of  the  Downings, 


A  Town  Withovta  Negro  Citizen. — ^Theone 
^Jiing  that  distinguishes  Waverly  over  every 
"CDther  city  or  town  in  Ohio  h|ving  a  popula- 
tion of  2,00<),  is  the  fact  that  she  does  not 
Inarbor  a   single  negro  within  her  borders. 
Trhis  antipathy  to  the  negro  at  Waverly  dates 
\Mick  to  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  town. 
When  Waverly  was  still  in  its  swaddling- 
crlothes  there  was  a  '^yellow  nigger'*  named 
Love  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
He  was   a    low-minded,   impudent,   vicious 
fellow,  very  insulting,  and  made  enemies  on 
every  hand.     His  conduct  finally  became  so 
objectionable  that  a  lot  of  the  better  class  of 
"Citiiens  got  toji^cther  one  night,  made  a  de- 
fioent  apoD   his  cabin,  drove  him  out  and 
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who  thought  that  the  only  correct  way  to 
treat  a  negro  was  to  kill  him.  This  was  their 
doctrine,  and  they  proclaimed  it,  with  much 
bravado,  on  all  occasions. 

Outrages  on  Negroes. — ^There  was  a  splen- 
did fellow,  a  darkey  named  Dennis  Hill,  who 
settled  at  Piketon  and  established  a  tanning 
business,  who  was  almost  harassed  to  death 
by  the  negro-haters.  He  finally  left  this  sec- 
tion and  went  to  Michigan,  where  he  grew 
rich . 

A  lot  of  Virginia  negroes  settled  up  on 
Pee  Pee  creek,  in  the  neighborhood  or  the 
Burkes  and  the  Downings.  Some  of  them 
prospered  nicely,  and  this  enraged  their  white 
neighbors.  Tim  Downing  was  the  leader  of 
the  gang  that  made  almost  constant  war  on 
these  negroes.  Downing' s  crowd  got  to 
burning  the  hay  and  wheat  of  the  colored 
farmers,  harassing  their  stock,  interfering^  in 
their  private  busmess,  and  doing  everything 
in  thetr  power  to  make  life  aosolutely  mis- 
erable to  the  colored  people.  They  concen- 
trated the  brunt  of  their  hatred  against  the 
most  prosperous  of  these  colored  farmers, 
whose  names  I  can't  recall. 

Raiding  fJie  Wrong  Man, — One  night  they 
organized  a  big  raid  into  the  colored  settle- 
ment, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  **  clearing 
out  the  whole  nest  of  d-^ — u  niggers.''  They 
went  fully  armed,  and  didn]t  propose  to  stop 
short  of  doing  a  little  killing  and  burning. 
One  of  the  first  cabins  they  surrounded  was 
that  of  the  especially  hated  colored  man 
spoken  of  They  opened  fire  upon  it.  hoping 
to  drive  the  negro  out  But  the  darkey — an 
honest,  peaceable  fellow — wasn't  to  be  easily 
frightened.  He,  too,  had  a  gun,  and  taking 
a  safe  position  near  one  of  the  windows  of 
his  cabin,  he  blazed  away  into  the  darkness 
in  the  direction  fi*om  which  the  shots  had 
come.  A  wild  cry  of  pain  followed  his  shot. 
The  buckshot  from  his  gun  plunged  into  the 
right  leg  of  Tim  Downing' s  brotlier,  cuttinja: 
an  artery.  Downing  fell,  but  he  was  picked 
up  and  carried  to  the  home  of  Bill  Burke. 

Downing  8  Death.— ^Thc  crowd  abandoned 
tlie  attack  after  Downing* s  fall,  and  followed 
him  to  Burke's  house.  There  Downing  bled 
to  death.  A  coroner's  jury,  of  which  i  was 
a  member,  was  empanelled  and  returned  a 
verdict  to  the  effect  that  Downing  had  come 
to  his  death  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot 


wound — ^but  the  jury  refrained  from  sayinK 
who  had  discharged  the  ^n.  The  gang  of 
whites  to  whicn  Downing  belonged  sur- 
rounded the  house  in  which  the  jury  was  in 
session,  and  threatened  it  with  all  sorts  of 
vengeance  if  it  did  not  return  a  verdict  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  Downing  had  been 
murdered  by  the  ne^.  But  their  threats 
'didn'  t  procure  the  desired  verdict  The^  after- 
wards had  the  negro  arrested  and  tried  for 
murder,  but  he  was  acquitted. 

Cotoardly  Revenge. — ^The  morning  after 
the,  ftttal  raid  the  Downings,  Burkes  and 
their  friends,  armed  themselves  and  marched 
to  the  negro's  cabin.  They  lay  in  wait 
there  until  the  darkey's  son,  a  nice,  young 
fellow,  came  out  of  the  cabin.  They  opeiiea 
fire  on  him,  and  one  of  the  bullets  struck 
him  in  the  head,  fracturing  his  skull  and 
allowing  a  portion  of  his  brains  to  escape. 
When  the  young  man  fell  the  crowd  broke 
and  ran.  The  wounded  negro  lingered  quite 
a  long  while,  suffering  most  irightfully,  and 
finally  died.  No  one  was  ever  punished  for 
this  crime.  After  these  two  tragedies  the 
negro  moved  away. 

He  Met  his  Match. — Tim  Downing  had  a 
brother,  Taylor,  living  up  near  Sharonville, 
and  this  man  concluded  that  he  had  to  have 
*'an  eye  for  an  eye,"  to  avenge  his  brother's 
death.  'One  morning,  just  after  Downin^'s 
death,  he  was  going  through  the  woods  with 
his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  came  upon  a 
negro  chopping  rails.  He  told  tl\p  darkey 
to  make  his  peace  with  God,  as  he  was  going 
to  kill  him  right  there. 

The  darkey  knew  that  Downing  meant 
what  he  said,  and  quick  as  a  squirrel's  jump 
he  made  a  dash  at  Downing  with  his  ax. 
striking  him  full  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and 
shattering  his  jaw  in  the  most  frightful  fash- 
ion. Downing  lived,  but  he  was  horribly 
marked  for  life.  The  negro  was  arrested 
and  tried,  but  was  acquitted.  This  only  en- 
raged the  white  gang  more,  and  they  made 
life  in  this  neighborhood  entirely  too  hot  for 
the  negro.  It  was  under  such  circumstances 
as  these  that  the  bitter  anti-negro  feeling  at 
Waverly  had  its  origin.  This  race  hatred 
was  fostered  and  extended  until  even  mod- 
erate-thinking people,  on  any  other  subject, 
came  to  believe  that  they  couldn't  stand  the 
presence  of  a  negro  in  Waverly. 


William  Hewitt,  the  Hermitt. 

On  an  adjoining  page  is  given  a  view  of  the  Cave  of  the  Scioto  Hermit,  which 
we  visited  to  make  the  drawing  for  our  first  edition,  and  therein  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account :  About  eleven  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  tuiTipike  road  to 
Portsmouth,  is  the  cave  of  the  hermit  of  the  Scioto.  When  buik,  many  years 
ago,  it  was  in  the  wilderness,  the  road  having  since  been  laid  out  by  it  It  is  a 
rude  structure,  formed  by  successive  layers  of  stone^  under  a  shelving  rock,  which 
serves  as  a  back  and  roof. 
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Central  View  in  Piketon. 
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Cave  op  AVili.iam  Hewit, 
The  Hermit  of  the  Scioto. 
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Oyer  it  is  a  monament,  bearing  the  follow- 
iDg  inscription : 


WILLIAM  HEWIT, 

THE  HERMIT, 

Oocapied  this  cave  fourteen  years, 
while  all  was  a  wilder- 
ness around  him. 

He  died  in  1834,  aged  70  years. 


But  little  is  known  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
hermit  He  was,  it  is  said,  a  Virginian, 
and  married  early  in  life  into  a  family  of 
respectability.  Returning  one  ni^ht  from 
a  journey,  he  had  ocular  proof  of  the 
infidelity  of  his  wife,  killed  her  paramour, 
and  instantly  fled  to  the  woods,  never  to  re- 
turn or  associate  with  mankind.  He  event- 
ually settled  in  the  Scioto  valley  and  built 
this  cave,  where  he  passed  a  solitary  life,  his 
rifle  furnishing  him  with  provisions  and 
clothing,  which  consisted  of  skins  of  animals. 
As  the  countr>'  gradually  filled  up  he  became 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  settlers.  He 
was  mild  and  inoffensive  in  his  address, 
avoided  companionship  with  those  around, 
and  if  any  aflusion  was  made  to  his  history, 
evaded  the  subject    Occasionally  he  visited 


Chillioothe,  to  exchange  the  skins  of  his 
game  for  ammunition,  when  his  singular  ap- 
pearance attracted  observation.  In  person, 
ne  was  large  and  muscular ;  th^  whole  of  bis 
dress,  from  his  cap  to  his  moccasins,  was  of 
deerskin ;  his  beara  was  long  and  unshaven, 
and  his  eye  wild  and  piercmg.  In  passing- 
iVom  place  to  place  he  walked  in  the  street 
to  prevent  encountering  his  fellow-men. 
Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 

He  planted  an  orchard  on  government 
land,  which  aflerwards  became  the  property 
of  a  settler ;  but  so  sensitive  was  he  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  others,  that  he  would  not 

{>luck  any  of  ^e  fruit  without  first  asking- 
iberty  of  the  legal  owner.  While  sitting 
concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  he 
once  observed  a  teamster  delibcratelv  cut  down 
and  carry  off  some  fine  venison  he  had  placed 
to  dry  on  a  limb  of  a  tree  before  his  cave. 
Hewitt  followed,  got  before  him,  and  as  he 
came  up,  suddenly  sprang  from  behind  some 
bushes  beside  the  road,  and  presenting  hia 
rifle  to  his  bosom,  with  fierce  and  determined 
manner  bade  him  instantly  return  and  re- 
place the  A'enison.  The  man  tremblingly- 
obeyed,  receiving  the  admonition.  ^' never 
again  to  rob  the  nermity  A  physician  rid- 
ing by,  stopped  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
his  companions.  He  found^  the  hermit  ill, 
administered  medicine,^  visited  him  oAen 
gratuitously  during  his  illness,  and  effected  a 
cure.  The  hermit  ever  afler  evinced  the 
warmest  gratitude. 


In  the  above  account,  William  Hewitt  is  stated  to  have  refused  to  associate 
with  mankind,  a  result  of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  and  the  killing  of  her  para- 
mour. This  fact  was  related  by  the  hermit  to  the  father  of  Col,  John  McDonald. 
Hon.  James  Emmitt,  who  knew  Hewitt  intimately,  states  that  the  cause  of  his 
solitary  life  was  a  quarrel  with  other  members  of  liis  family  over  the  disjwsition 
of  his  father's  estate.  Disgusted  by  the  avariciousness  of  his  relatives  he  sought 
the  solitude  of  the  Western  wilderness.  This  occurred  about  1790,  when  Hewitt 
was  twenty-six  years  old.  He  first  located  in  a  cave  in  what  is  now  Jackson 
county,  Ohio,  but  as  the  game  upon  which  he  subsisted  began  to  grow  scartx*  with 
the  advent  of  the  settler  and  trader,  he  removed  into  what  is  now  Pike  cx)unty. 

Mr.  Emmitt  gives  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  Hewitt,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following : 


TJie  Hermit' 8  Cave. — Almost  at  the  base 
of  the  Dividing  Ridge* s  genUe  slope  to  the 
southward,  he  found  a  cave  in  a  lowly  hill- 
side. This  cave  was  nothing  more  than  a 
great  ledge  of  rock,  projecting  out  eight  or 
ten  feet  over  a  shelving  bank,  and  forming  a 
one-sided  room  of  fair  dimensions.  The 
rock-ceiling  was  so  low,  however,  that  at  no 
point  could  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  stand 
erect.  He  enclosed  the  cave's  open  front 
with  a  loosely  laid  up  wall  of  rock.  At  one 
end  of  the  cave  he  erected  a  heavy  oaken 
door,  which  he  had  hewn  out  with  his  little 
tomahawk.  This  door  was  swung  on  very 
clumsy  wooden  hinges,  and  was  fastened  by 
driving  a  peg  through  its  outer  board  and 
into  a  crevice  in  the  rocky  wall. 

A  Magnificent  Fhjfiigue, — ^When   Hewitt 


first  came  into  this  section,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  his  cave,  he  was  a  splendid  spcciuien 
of  a  man.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
broad  and  deep-chested,  and  as  straight  as 
a  nickel-tipped  lightning  rod.  He  weighed 
something  over  200  pounds,  and  was  as 
strong  and  active  as  a  gladiator. 

Clad  from  head  to  foot  in  buckskin — moc- 
casins, leggins,  hunting  shirt,  belt  and  hat — 
and  always  armed  with  gun,  tomahawk  and 
knife,  Hewitt,  the  hermit,  was  a  very  pic- 
turesque citizen  to  suddenly  meet  in  the 
woods. 

An  Ohio  Robinson  Chi«o«.— When  he  took 
possession  of  his  cave,  be  it  remembered, 
there  were  very  few  people  in  this  section, 
and  the  only  road  traversing  this  country 
from  north  to  south,  was  known  as  Yoakum  b 
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Trace.  It  was  merely  a  wagon  trail,  and 
passed  Hewitt's  cave  at  a  point  about  100 
yards  distant  from  the  present  curve-beautified 
turnpike.  When  the  travellers  up  and 'down 
Yoakum's  Trace  first  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  sort  of  buckskin-clad 
Robinson  Crusoe  skulking  about  the  woods, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  they  were  much  alarmed, 
and  their  alarm  was  heightened  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  Recluse  of  Dividing 
Ridge  didn't  seek  their  companv.  But  this 
fear  gradually  diminished  as  thev  became  more 
familiar  with  his  appearance  ana  manners,  and 
managed  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with 
him.  There  was  this  peculiarity  about  Hewitt, 
while  he  never  sought  any  man's  company, 
he  never  acted  the  fool  about  meeting  people, 
when  a  meeting  was  unavoidable.  When 
brought  into  contact  with  his  fellow-men,  he 
alwaj^s  bore  himself  with  striking  native 
dignitjr ;  rather  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
felt  himself  to  be  a  trifle  superior  to  the  or- 
dinary run  of  citizens. 

Th/t  Hermit' »  Antecedents, — One  day,  in 
1832,  Mr.  Km  mitt,  while  at  the  Madeira 
Hotel,  in  Chillicothe,  was  accosted  by  a 
gentleman,  who  introduced  himself,  and  said 
that  he  was  from  Virginia.  He  came  to 
Ohio,  he  said,  to  look  up  a  man  named 
William  Hewitt,  who  years  before  had  dis- 
appeared from  nis  Virginia  home,  and  had 
been  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  friends  un- 
til a  few  months  before. 

Mr.  Em  mitt  heard  the  story  of  Hewitt's 
flight  from  home — related  above — and  then 

Eroffered  to  accompany  the  stranger  to 
[ewitt's  cave.  The  two  men  rode  down  to 
the  cave,  knocked,  and  were  bidden  to  enter. 
They  found  Hewitt  comfortably  seated  on  his 
fur-carpeted  floor.  He  did  not  get  up  to 
receive  his  visitors,  but  in  a  friendly  way 
made  them  welcome.  He  did  not  at  first 
recognize  the  stranger,  but  when  told  who  he 
was,  he  said  : 

*'How  arc  you.  Bill,"  as  though  it  had 
only  been  yesterday  that  tliey  had  met. 

The  stranger  sought  Hewitt  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  condition  of  his  property  back  in 
Virginia,  and  how  it  had  been  abused  by  those 
who  then  had  unlawful  possession  of  it. 
Hewitt  heard  him  through,  witli  but  little 
show  of  interest,  and  when  urged  by  the 
stranger  to  return  and  claim  his  property,  he 
answered,  with  some  vehemence:  *^  Never 
mind  ;  Tm  going  back  some  of  these  days,  and 
then  I'll  give  'em  hell."  He  didn't  seem  to 
care  anything  about  the  value  of  his  property, 
but  showed  that  he  was  filled  with  bitterness 
toward  those  on  whose  account  he  had  re- 
nounced civilization  and  home. 

The  stranger  went  back  to  Virginia,  a  dis- 
satisfied and  rather  disgusted  man. 

A  Pitiable  Condition. — Hewitt,  as  he  grew 
old,  became  very  careless  in  his  personal 
habits,  and  for  two  years  preceding  his  death 
never  changed  his  buckskin  garments.  He 
had  grown  fat  and  lazy,  and  made  no  exertion 
that  was  not  a  necessity.  And  as  he  grew  old 
he  became  more  sociable.  One  day,  in  the 
winter  of  1834,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of 


a  widow  woman,  named  Lookhard,  with  whom 
he  ate  a  hearty  dinner. 

Afler  dinner  he  was  taken  violently  ill  with 
a  chill.  Mr.  Emmitt,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  Poor  Commissioners  of  Pike  county,  was 
notified  of  Hewitt's  illness,  and  he  had  the 
old  man  removed  to  a  frame  building  in 
Waverly.   Dr.  Blackstone  was  summonedand 

fave  the  man  needed  medical  assistance.  The 
[ermit  was  stricken  with  pneumonia. 
His  person  was  in  an  absolutely  filthy  con- 
dition. The  dirty  buckskin  gannenta  were 
cut  from  his  person,  and  he  was  given  a 
thorough  bath — the  first  he  had  had  ror  three 
years,  or  longer.  He  was  newly  and  oomfort- 
ably  clothed  by  Mr.  Emmitt,  was  provided 
with  a  male  nurse,  and  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  The  ladies  of  Waverly  were  very 
kind  to  him,  and  daily  brought  him  many 
delicacies.  He  began  to  improve,  and  one 
night,  about  a  week  afler  he  was  taken  ill,  his 
nurse,  a  man  named  Cole,  lefl  him  alone,  and 
went  up  to  Downing' s  Hotel  to  spend  the 
night.  When  he  returned  in  the  morning 
Hewitt  was  dead. 

The  Hermit's  Skeleton,  —Hewitt  was  buried 
in  the  old  graveyard  at  Waverly,  about  one 
square  soutneast  of  the  court-house.  ^  But 
he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in   his 

frave.  He  was  resurrected  by  jK".  Wm. 
Hackstone,  and  carved  up  in  artistic  shape. 
A  portion  of  Hewitt's  skeleton — the  entire 
skull,  and  the  bones  composing  the  chest, 
ribs  and  backbone — was  mounted  by  Dr. 
Blackstone.  No  one  knew  what  became  of 
the  remainder  of  the  skeleton  until  1883,  when 
they  came  to  light  in  a  most  unexpected 
way.  One  day,  while  some  of  Mr.  Emmitt' s 
workmen  were  digging  a  cellarwav  to  a  house 
he  owned,  adjoining  what  had  been  Dr. 
Blackstone' s  office,  they  came  upon  a  pile  of 
bones,  buried  four  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  close  to  the  stone  foundation 
wall.  The  bones  were  evidently  those  of  a 
victim  of  the  Doctor's  dissecting-table,  and 
Mr.  Emmitt  promptlv  concluded  that  the^ 
were  a  portion  of  Hewitt's  skeleton.  This 
opinion  found  its  way  into  print,  and  a  few 
days  later  he  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Black- 
stone, of  Ciroleville,  making  inquiry  about 
the  discovered  bones.  He  said  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
other  portion  of  Hewitt's  frame,  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  unole.  Dr.  Wm.  Blackstone. 
Mr.  Emmitt  boxed  and  sent  him  the  bones, 
and  they  fitted,  exactly,  the  upper  half  or 
the  skeleton  in  Dr.  Blackstone  s  possession. 
This  was  a  remarkable  reunion  of  bones, 
surely,  afler  a  separation  of  a  half-cen- 
tuiy. 

lleioitt's  Monument. — ^The  Columbus  & 
Portsmouth  turnpike  was  built  past  the 
mouth  of  Hewitt's  cave  in  1840,  and  in  1842, 
Mr.  Felix  Renick,  the  first  President  of  the 
company,  had  a  respectable  freestone  monu- 
ment erected  on  the  shelving  rock  forming 
the  roof  to  the  cave,  to  mark  the  grewsovie 
home  that  Hewitt  occupied  from  1820  to 
1834. 
The  erection  of  this  monument  was  a  wise. 
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money-makiog  Boheme,  and  has  paid  for  it- 
self an  hundred  times  over.  Thousands  of 
people^  have^  driven  up  or  down  that  pike — 
and  paid  their  toll  both  ways — in  order  to  see 
the  monument,  and  the  cave  where  the  old 


Hermit  lived,  slejpt  on  a  bed  of  finest  deer- 
skin, ate  his  choice  venison,  and  laughed  at 
the  cares  of  a  struggling,  feverish  wond. 
He  always  ate  his  pawpaws  in  peace. 


PiKETOX  18  five  miles  south  of  Waverly,  on  the  Scioto  river  and  S.  V.  R.  R. 
New8j>aper :  aSw7i,  Republican,  W.  E.  Batenian,  editor  and  publisher.  Popula- 
tion, 1880,  665.     School  census,  1888,  217. 

Jasper  is  seven  miles  southwest  of  Waverly,  on   the  Scioto  river  and  Ohio 
oanal.     School  census,  1888,  103. 

Beavertown,  p.  O.  Beaver,  is  eleven  miles  southeast  of  Waverly,  on  the 
C3.  S.  R.  R.     It  has  three  churches.     School  census,  1888,  66. 


PORTAGE. 

Portage  County  was  formed  from  Trumbull,  June  7,  1807 ;  all  that  part 
f  the  Reserve  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  south  of  the  townships  numbered  five 
^Tas  also  annexed  &s  part  of  the  county,  and  the  temporary  seat  of  justice  ap- 
pointed at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Tappan.     The  name  was  derived  from  the  old 


_  ndian  'portage  path  of  about  seven  miles  in  length,  between  the  Cuyahoga  and 
-Tuscarawas,  which  was  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  slightly  rolling ;  the 
Lipland  is  generally  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  the  flat  land  to  a  considerable  extent 
lay.  The  country  is  wealthy  and  thriving,  and  the  dairy  business  is  largely 
rried  on. 

Area  about  490  square  miles.     In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  118,744 ;  in 

;]pi8ture,  149,678;   woodland,  44,233;   lying  waste,  2,340;   produced  in  wheat, 

S75,877  bushels;   rye,  932;  buckwheat,  635;  oats,  655,086;  barley,  194;  corn, 

-425,143;  meadow  hay,  29,845  tons;  clover  hay,  15,164;  flax,  64,900  lbs.  fibre; 

:ix)tatoes,  183,263  bushels;  tobacco,  40  lbs.;  butter,  931,376;  cheese,  1,786,500; 

^rghuin,  45  gallons;  maple  syrup,  88,282;  honey,  11,993  lbs. ;    eggs,  966,965 

«loien;  grapes,  7,990  lbs.;  wine,  45  gallons;  apples,  166,784  bushels;  peaches, 

22,301 ;    pears,  1,408 ;   wool,  199,946  lbs. ;    milch  cows  owned,  12,240.     Ohio 

JTxiung  i^^aii^icsy  1888:   Coal  mined,  70,923  tons,  employing  157  miners  and 

23  outside  employees ;  fire-clay,  308  tons. 

School  census,  1888,  8,131 ;  teachers,  378.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  154. 


Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

TowKHHiPS  AND  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

Atwater, 

756 

1,147 

Nelson, 

1,398 

890 

Aurora. 

906 

666 

Palmyra, 

1,359 

1,105 

Brimfield, 

1,154 

1,030 

Paris, 

931 

666 

Charlestown, 

851 

633 

Randolph, 

1,649 

1,684 

Deerfield, 

1,184 

985 

Ravenna, 

1,542 

4,224 

Edinburg, 

1,085 

910 

Rootstown, 

1,112 

1,217 

Franklin, 

1,497 

4,141 

Shalersville, 

1,281 

960 

Freedom, 

888 

804 

Streetsboro, 

1,136 

702 

Garrettsville, 

969 

Suffield, 

1,200 

1,530 

Hicam, 

1,080 

1,058 

Windham, 

907 

1,029 

Mantua, 

1,187 

1,150 
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Population  of  Portage  in  1820  was  10,093  ;  1830, 18,792 ;  1840, 23,107 ;  I860, 
24,208  ;  1880,  27,500  :  of  whom  19,940  were  bom  in  Ohio ;  1,476,  Pennsylvania ; 
1,115,  New  York ;  1 1 2,  Indiana ;  81,  Virginia ;  24,  Kentucky ;  91 8,  England  and 
Wales;  750,  German  Empire ;  561,  Ireland;  165,  British  America;  104,  Scot- 
land ;  46,  France,  and  22,  Norway  afld  Sweden.     Census,  1890,  27,868. 

The  cheese  industry  in  this  county,  as  in  others  of  the  Western  Reserve,  has- 
gn)wn  to  very  large  proportions ;  hence  the  term  Cheesedom  has  sometimes,  in 
slang  parlance,  l)een  applied  to  this  section  of  the  State.  The  banning  of  this 
industry  dates  from  the  first  settlement,  when,  as  soon  as  the  pioneer  cabin  was 
U}>,  and  the  family  domiciled,  the  women  prepared  for  cheese-making.  A  rail  or 
lK)lc  with  one  end  under  the  lower  log  of  the  cabin,  and  lying  across  a  rudelv- 
constructed  cheese-hoop,  with  a  weight  attached  to  the  outer  end,  constituted  the 
primitive  cheese-press. 

After  the  settlers  had  succeeded  in  enclosing  and  seeding  pastures,  cheese-mak- 
ing increased,  but  groat  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  it  to  market.  In 
the  summer  of  1820  Mr.  Harvey  Baldwin  took  from  Aurora  the  first  cargo  of 
cheese  to  a  Southern  market.  He  had  less  than  2,000  iK>unds  hauled  to  Beaver 
Point,  Pa.,  by  wagon,  there  transferred  to  a  pine  skiff, and  then  commenced  voyaging- 
<lown  stream,  selling  cheese  at  Wheeling,  Marietta,  and  other  river  towns,  until 
he  reached  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  disposed  of  the  last  of  his  stock,  having 
made  a  profitable  venture.  Ijater  he  united  with  Samuel  Taylor  and  A^wllit^ 
White,  purchased  several  dairies  in  Bainbridge  and  Auburn  in  1825,  and  sent 
cheese  clown  the  Ohio  river. 

In  1826  Mr.  Koyal  Taylor  and  Russell  G.  McCarty  gathered  a  cargo  of  thirty 
tons  of  cheese  in  Aurora  and  Bainbridge,  and  took  it  to  Louisville,  where  it  was 
divided  into  two  lots.  McCarty  took  his  to  Alat)ania.  Taylor  carried  his  gooda 
to  Nashville,  but  found  the  market  overstocked. 

He  says  :  "  I  hired  two  six-horse  teams,  with  large  Pennsylvania  wagons  (as 
they  were  then  called),  to  haul  8,000  pounds  each,  over  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains to  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  at  $2.50  per  100  pounds.  I  accompanied  the 
wagons  on  foot,  and  sold  cheese  at  McMiimville,  Sparta,  and  other  places  where 
we  stayed  overnight.  The  i)eople  with  whom  we  stayed  overnight  usually  pur- 
chased a  cheese,  called  the  family  together  around  a  table,  and  they  generally  ate 
nothing  but  cheese  until  they  had  satisfied  their  appetites,  and  then  the  balanoe 
(if  anything  was  left)  was  sent  to  the  negro  quarters  to  be  consumed  by  the  slaves. 
My  sales  in  Tenness(»e  and  North  C Carolina  at  that  time  ranged  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-seven  cents  |)er  pound.  The  trip  was  somewhat  protracted,  as  the 
teams  could  not  travel  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  each  day.  On  my  return 
to  Knoxville  I  purchased  a  horse  and  came  home  on  horseback  after  an  absence 
of  alHHit  six  and  a  half  months. 

**  Until  after  1834  the  Western  Reserve  cheese  had  entire  control  of  the  South- 
ern markets.  About  this  time  the  Yankee  population  on  the  Darby  Plains,  in 
Ohio,  commenced  its  manufacture  and  came  into  competition  with  ours  at  Cincin- 
nati, I^:)uisville  and  some  other  markets.  The  article  they  offered  was  equal,  if 
not  su^xM-ior  in  quality  to  ours,  but  the  quantity  was  much  less ;  consequently 
they  did  not  greatly  diminish  our  sales.  The  increase  of  the  consumers  at  the 
South  and  West  kept  even  jmce  with  manufacturers  in  the  North,  and  hence  the 
enormous  quantities  now  manufactured  find  a  ready  sale.  I  only  r^ret  to  say 
that  the  quality  has  not  improved  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  quantity  has  increased*.'^ 

Early  Settlements  and  Incidents. 

Ravenna  was  originally  settled  by  Benjamin  Tapjmn,  Jr.,  in  1799.  He  was 
the  after wartls  eminent  Benjamin  Tappan,  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  later  removed 
to  Steubenville.  In  making  the  settlement  at  Ravenna  he  acted  as  the  agent  of 
his  father,  Benjamin  Tap{>an,  Sr.,  who  was  the  principal  proprietor.     At  this  time 
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there  was  but  one  white  per&oo,  m  Mr.  Honew  ressidiiig  in  the  county.  A  ai^itarr 
log-cabin  in  eai4i  place  marked  the  sites  of  the  flourishii^  cities  of  BiiflUo  and 
Cleveland.  On  his  journey  init  from  Xew  England.  Mr.  Tajmn  fell  in  with  tlie 
hue  David  Hudson,  the  founder  of  Hudson,  Summit  county,  at  IvervuidaqiH^^  X.  Y., 
and  **  assisted  him  on  the  journey  for  the  sake  of  his  ivmpany.  After  simie 
days  of  tedious  navigation  up  the  Ciniihimi  ri\*er«  he  lamUnl  at  a  prairie^  where 
is  now  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  countv  oi  Summits    Theiv  1k^  let\  all  his  v^hhIs 

luider  a  tent  with  one  K ami  his  lamilv  to  take  care  of  them,  ainl  with 

another  hired  man  proceeded  to  make  out  a  road  to  Ravenna.  Thciv  they  built 
a  dray,  and  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  which  had  been  driven  fn^m  tlie  CiHUHXHiiHit 
river,  and  were  found  on  his  arrival,  he  conveyed  a  load  of  fiimiing  utensils  to 
his  settlement.  Returning  for  a  second  load,  the  tent  was  found  almiHloneil  ainl 
partly  plui^dered  by  the  Indians.  He  soon  ailer  Icarneil  that  Hudson  liad  }x^r- 
suaded  K to  join  his  own  settlement." 

On  Mr.  Tappan  '*  removing  his  secimd  load  of  gotxls,  one  of  his  oxen  was 
overheated  and  died,  leaving  him  in  a  vast  forest,  distant  fnnn  any  liabitation, 
without  a  team,  and  what  was  still  worse,  with  but  a  single  dollar  in  money.  He 
was  not  depressed  for  an  instant  by  those  untoward  cinnmistantx^s.  He  si^nt  one 
of  his  men  through  the  woods  with  a  cimij^ss  to  Erie,  Pa.,  a  distanw  of  alxmt 
100  miles,  requesting  from  Capt.  Lyman,  tlie  commandant  at  the  fort,  a  k«n  of 
money.  At  the  same  time  he  followeil  himself  the  township  lint»s  to  *  Youngstown,' 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Col.  James  Hillman,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
sell  him  an  ox  on  credit  at  a  fair  price — an  act  of  generosity  which  ppi>vetl  of 
great  value,  as  the  want  of  a  team  must  have  broken  up  his  st^ttlement.  The  un- 
expected delays  upon  the  journey,  and  other  hindrances,  prevented  them  fnmi 
raising  a  crop  at  this  season,  and  they  had,  after  the  provisions  brought  w*ith  him 
were  exhausted,  to  depend  for  meat  upon  tlieir  skill  in  hunting  and  purchases  fn>ni 
the  Indians,  and  for  meal  u|)on  the  scanty  supplies  pro^ninxl  from  ^Vestem  Penn- 
sylvania. Having  set  out  wuth  the  determination  to  snend  the  winter,  he  erei*teil 
a  log-cabin,  into  which  himself  and  one  Bixby,  to  whom  he  had  agreed  to  give 
100  acres  of  land  on  condition  of  settlement,  moved  on  the  Ist  dav  of  Januar\' 
1800,  before  which  they  had  lived  under  a  bark  camp  and  their  tent,** 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Tappan *s  settlement  at  Ravenna,  others  were  commencHHl 
in  several  of  the  townships  of  the  county.  The  sketches  of  IXH>rfield  and  Pal- 
myra we  annex  from  the  Barr  manuscripts. 


Deerfield  received  its  name  from  Deerficld. 
Mass.,  the  native  place  of  the  mother  ot 
Lewis  Day,  Esq.  Earl^'  in  May,  1799,  Jjcwis 
Dav  and  his  son  Horatio,  of  Granby,  Conn. , 
and  Moses  Tibbalsand  Green  Frost,  of  Gran- 
ville, Mass. ,  left  their  homes  in  a  one-horse 
wagon,  and  arrived  in  Deerfield  on  the  29th 
of  the  same  month.  This  was  the  first  waeon 
that  had  ever  penetrated  farther  westwara  in 
this  region  than  Canfield.  The  country  west 
of  that  place  had  been  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness until  within  a  few  days.  Capt.  Caleb 
Atwater,  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  had  hired 
Home  men  to  open  a  road  to  township  No.  1 , 
in  the  seventh  range,  of  which  he  was  the 
owner.  This  road  passed  through  Deerfield, 
and  was  completed  to  that  place  when  the 
party  arrived  at  the  point  of  their  destina- 
tion. These  emigrants  selected  sites  for  their 
future  dwellings,  and  commenced  clearing  up 
-4>he  land.  In  July  liewis  Ely  and  family  ar- 
rived from  Granville,  and  wintered  here, 
while  the  first  named,  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  making  improvements,  returned  east 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1800,  Alva  Day  (son 


of  I^ewis),  John  Campbell  and  Joel  Thrall, 
all  arrived  in  (X)mpany.  In  April  George 
and  Robert  Taylor  and  James  liaughlin,  from 
Pennsylvania,  with  their  families,  made  per- 
manent settlements.  Mr.  liaughlin  built  a 
grist-mill,  which,  in  the  succeeding  year,  was 
a  great  convenience  to  the  settlers.  On  the 
29th  of  June  liCwis  Day  returned  from  Con- 
necticut, accompanied  by  his  family  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Major  lioj^ers,  who  the  next 
year  also  brought  out  his  iamily. 

Much  suffenng  was  cx|>erienced  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  They  wei*e 
sunplied  from  settlemenUs  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Ohio,  the  nearest  of  which  was 
Georgetown,  forty  miles  distant.  These  were 
conveved  on  pack -horses  through  the  wilder- 
ness. On  the  22d  of  Au^rust  Mrs.  Alva  Day 
((ave  birth  to  the  first  child — a  feiniile — lK>rn 
m  the  township,  and  on  the  7th  of  NovenilHT 
the  first  wedding  took  place.  tJohn  Camp- 
bell and  Sarah  Ely — daughter  of  Ix^wis — were 
ioined  in  wedlock  by  Calvin  Austin,  Eh(|..  of 
Warren.  He  was  accompanied  from  Warn»ii, 
a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  by  the  late 
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Judge  Pease,  then  a  young  lawyer  of  that 
place.  They  came  od  foot  (there  uot  being 
any  road),  and  as  they  threaded  their  way 
through  the  woods  young  Pease  taught  the 
justice  the  marriage  ceremony  by  oit  repe- 
tition. 

The  first  civil  organization  was  effected  in 
1802,  under  the  name  of  Franklin  township, 
embracing  all  of  the  present  Portage  ana 
parts  of    Trumbull  and  Summit  counties. 


About  this  time  the  settlement  received  ac- 
cessions from  New  £'ogland,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  the  missionaiy  of  the 
Presbyterians,  preached  here  as  early  as 
Februaiv  16,  1801.  In  1803  Dr.  Shadrach 
Bostwick  organized  an  Episcopal  Methodiat 
society.  The  Presbyterian  society  was  or^n- 
ized  October  8,  1818,  and  that  of  the  Disci- 
ples in  1828. 


In  1806  there  was  an  en«impment  of  seven  Mohawk  Indians  in  Deerfield, 
with  whom  a  serious  difficulty  occurred.  John  Diver,  it  is  thought,  in  a  horse- 
trade  overreached  one  of  these  Indians  named  John  Nicksaw.  There  was  much 
dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  Indians  at  the  bargain,  and  Nicksaw  vainly  en- 
deavored to  effix^  a  re-exchange  of  horses. 


On  stating  his  grievances  to  Squire  Day, 
that  gentleman  advised  him  to  see  Diver 
again  and  persuade  him  to  do  justice.  Nick- 
saw replieo,  **  No  !  you  speak  him  1  me  no 
speak  him  again !  "  and  immediately  left. 
On  this  very  evening  (January  20,  1806J 
there  was  a  sleighing  party  at  the  house  oi 
John  Diver.  Early  m  the  evening  while 
amusing  themselves,  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  rude  entrance  of  five  Indians— John 
Nicksaw,  John  Mohawk,  Bigson  and  l\is  two 
sons,  from  the  encampment. 

They  were  excited  with  whiskey  and  endeav- 
ored to  decoy  John  Diver  to  their  camp  on 
some  frivolous  pretence.  Failing  in  this 
stratagem  they  became  more  and  more  bois- 
terous, but  were  quieted  by  the  mildness  of 
Daniel  Diver.  They  changed  their  tone,  re- 
ciprocated his  courteousness,  and  vainly  urged 
hiiu  to  drink  whiskey  with  them.  They  now 
again  resumed  their  impudent  manner,  and 
charging  Daniel  with  stealing  their  guns,  de- 
clared they  would  not  leave  until  he  returned 
them.  With  much  loss  of  time  and  alterca- 
tion he  at  last  got  them  out  of  the.  house. 
Shortly  after  John  Diver  opened  the  door, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  out,  when 
he  espied  Mohawk  standing?  in  front  of  him, 
with  uplifted  tomahawk,  m  the  attitude  of 
striking.  Diver  shrunk  back  unobserved  by 
the  company  and,  not  wishing  to  alarm 
them,  said  nothing  at  the  time  about  the 
circumstance. 

About  10  o'clock,  the  moon  shining  with 


unusual  brightness,  the  night  being  cold  and 
clear  with  snow  about  two  feet  deep,  Daniel 
observed  the  Indians  standing  in  a  ravine 
several  rods  from  the  house.  He  ran  up  and 
accosted  them  in  a  friendly  manner.  They 
treacherously  returned  his  salutation,  said 
they  had  found  their  guns,  and  before  return- 
ing to  camp  wished  to  apologize  for  their  con- 
duot  and  part  good  friends.  Passing  alons 
the  line  he  took  each  and  all  by  the  hand 
until  he  came  to  Mohawk,  who  was  the  only 
one  that  had  a  gun  in  his  hands.  He  refused 
to  shake  hands,  and  at  the  moment  Diver 
turned  for  the  house,  he  received  a  ball 
through  his  temples  destroying  both  of  his 
eyes.  He  immediately  fell.  On  the  report 
of  the  fjun  John  Diver  ran  to  the  spot,  by 
which  time  Daniel  had  regained  his  feet  and 
was  staggering  about  ^lohawk  was  stand- 
ing a  few  paces  off,  looking  on  in  silence,  but 
his  companions  had  fled.  John  eagerly  in- 
quired of  his  brother  what  was  the  matter  ? 
''I  am  shot  by  Mohawk,*'  was  the  reply. 
John  instantly  aarted  at  Mohawk,  intending 
to  make  him  atone  in  a  frightful  manner  for 
the  injury  done  his  brother.  The  savage 
fled  toward  the  camp,  and  as  Diver  gained 
rapidly  upon  him,  Mohawk  threw  himself 
from  the  road  into  the  woods,  uttering  a 
horrid  yell.  Diver,  now  perceiving  the  other 
Indians  returning  towara  him,  fled  in  turn 
to  his  brother,  and  took  him  into  the  house. 
The  wound,  although  dangerous,  was  not 
mortal,  and  he  was  living  as  late  as  1847. 


The  Indians  hurried  to  their  encanipraent,  and  from  thence  fled  in  a  northwest 
direction.  The  alarm  spread  through  the  settlement,  and  in  a  few  hours  there 
were  twenty-five  men  on  the  spot,  ready  for  the  pursuit.  Before  daylight  this 
party  (among  which  were  Alva  Day,  Major  H.  Rogers,  James  Laughlin,  Alex. 
K.  Hubliard  and  Ira  Mansfield)  were  in  hot  pursuit  upon  their  trail.  The 
weather  Ixjing  intensely  cold  and  the  settlements  far  apart  they  suflTered  exceed- 
ingly. Twenty  of  them  had  their  feet  frozen,  and  many  of  them  were  compelled 
to  stop ;  but  their  number  was  kept  good  by  additions  from  the  settlements 
through  which  they  passed. 

On  the  succeeding  night  the  party  came  up  with  the  fugitives,  encamped  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Cuyahoii^a,  in  the  present  town  of  Boston.  The  whites  surrounded 
them  ;  but  Nicksaw  and  Mohawk  esca{>ed.     They  wore  overtaken  and  commanded 
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to  surrender  or  be  shot.  Continuing  their  flight,  Williams,  of  Hudson;,  fireil,  and 
Nicksaw  fell  dead ;  but  Mohawk  escaped.  The  whites  returned  to  Decrfidd  with 
Bigson  and  his  two  sons.  A  squaw  belonging  to  them  was  allowed  to  escape,  and 
it  Ls  said  perished  in  the  snow.  On  arriving  at  the  centre  of  Deerfield,  where  the 
tragedy  had  been  acted,  Bigson  appeared  to  be  overpowered  with  grief,  and  giving 
vent  to  a  flood  of  tears,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  sons,  expecting  here  t^ 
lose  his  life,  according  to  a  custom  of  the  Indians.  They  were  taken  before  Lewis 
Day,  Esq.,  who,  after  examination,  committed  them  to  prison  at  Warren. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Feather,  in  the  papers  of  the  Ashtabula  Historical  Society, 
says : 

It  was  heart-rending  to  visit  this  group  of  human  misery  at  Warren  and  hear 
their  lamentations.  The  poor  Indians  were  not  confined,  for  they  could  not  run 
away.  The  narrator  has  seen  this  old,  frost-crippleil  chief  Bigson,  who  had  been 
almost  frozen  to  death,  sitting  with  the  others  on  the  bank  of  the  Mahoning,  and 
heard  him,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  with  deep  touching  emotions,  in  the  highest 
strain  of  his  native  oratory,  addressing  his  com|)anions  in  misery — S]x*aking  the 
language  of  his  heart ;  pointing  toward  the  rising,  then  toward  the  setting  sun,  to 
the  north,  to  the  south,  till  sobs  choked  his  utterance  and  tears  followed  tears 
down  his  sorrow-worn  cheeks. 

We  now  return  to  the  Barr  manuscript  for  another  incident  of  early  times,  ex- 
hibiting something  of  Indian  gratitude  and  customs : 


^  JohD  Hendricks,  an  Indian,  for  some  time 
lived  io  a  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Mahon- 
ingj,  with  his  family — a  wife  and  two  sons — 
aim  was  much  respected  by  the  settlers. 
Early  in  1802  one  of  his  sons,  a  child  of 
about  4  years  of  age,  was  taken  sick,  and 
daring  his  illness  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  Mr.  James  Laughlin  and  lady,  who 
lived  near.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  his  father  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  him  interred  in  the  place  where  the 
whites  intended  to  bury  their  dead,  a  spot 
was  selected  near  the  residence  of  I^wis  Day, 
which  is  t4>  this  time  used  as  a  gravevard.  A 
coffin  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Laughlin  and 
Alva  Day,  andf  he  was  buried  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  whites.  Observing  the 
earth  to  faU  upon  the  board,  and  not  upon 


the  body  of  his  deceased'  son,  Hendricks  ex- 
claimed in  a  fit  of  ecstasy,  *'  Body  no  broken  I" 
Some  days  after  Mr.  Day  observed  these  In- 
dians near  the  grave,  apparently  washing 
some  clothing,  and  then  digging  at  the  grave. 
After  thev  had  retired,  prompted  by  curios- 
ity, Mr.  Day  examined  the  grave,  and  found 
the  child's  clothes  just  washed  and  carefully 
deposited  with  the  bodv.  Shortly  after  he 
inquired  of  Hendricks  wny  he  had  not  buried 
them  at  the  funeral  "  Because  they  were 
not  clean,*'  replied  he.  Thesse  Indians  soon 
left  the  neighborhood,  and  did  not  return  for 
one  or  two  years.  Meeting  with  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin, Hendricks  ran  towaras  him,  and  throw- 
ing himself  into  his  arms,  embraced  and 
kissed  him  with  the  deepest  affection,  ex- 
claiming, *'  Body  no  broke  !  body  no  broke ! " 


The  first  improvements  in  Palmyra  were  made  in  1799  by  David  Daniels,  fn)m 
Salisburv,  ('onn.  The  succeeding  year  he  brought  out  his  family.  E.,  N.  and 
W.  Bacon,  E.  Cutler,  A.  Thurl)er",.A.  Preston,  N.  Bois,  J.  T.  Baldwin,  T.  and 
C.  Gilbert,  D.,  A.  and  S.  Waller,  N.  Smith,  Joseph  Fisher,  J.  Tuttle,  and  others 
came  not  long^  after. 


On  the  first  settlement  of  the  township 
there  were  several  families  of  Onondaga  and 
Oneida  Indians  who  carried  on  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  people,  until  the  difficulty 
at  Deerfield,  in  1806,  in  the  shooting  of  Diver. 

When  this  region  was  first  settled,  there  was 
an  Indian  trail  commencing  at  Fort  Mcintosh 
(where  Beaver.  Pa.,  now. is)  and  extending 
westward  to  Sandu.sky  and  Detroit.  This 
trail  followed  the  highest  ground.  It  passed 
by  the  Salt  Springs  in  Howland,  Trumbull 
ooanty,  and  running  through  the  northern 
part  of  Pklmyra,  crossed  Silver  Creek,  in 
Edinburg,  one  aod  a  half  miles  north  of 
the  oentre  rcNuL    Ak>Dg  this  trail  parties  of 


Indians  were  freauently  seen  passing  for  sev- 
eral years  after  tne  white  settlers  came.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  be  the  great  thoroughfare 
from  Sandusky  to  the  Ohio  river  and  Du 
Que.sne.  There  are  several  large  piles  of 
stones  by  this  trail  in  Palmyra,  under  which 
human  skeletons  have  been  discovered. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  In- 
dians slain  in  war,  or  murdered  by  their  ene- 
mies ;  as  tradition  says  it  is  an  Indian  praciice 
for  each  one  tn  cast  a  stone  u]>on  tjie  gnive 
of  an  enemy  whenever  he  passes  by.  These 
stones  appear  to  have  been  picked  up  along 
the  trail  and  cast  upon  heaps  at  different 
times. 


•     •    • 


* 
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-  At  the  p^iot'^ere  this  trail  crosses  Silver  one  of  which  was  withoat  a  head.    This  was 

creek,  f^edgmk  Daniels  and  others,  in  1814,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  on 

disco v9]M*«pain  ted  on  several  trees  various  their  return  westward,  to  nve  intelligence  to 

devic^V^videntlv  the  work  of  Indians.    The  their  friends  behind  of  tne  loss  of  one  of 

bfirk  ^vas  carefully  shaved  off  two-thirds  of  their  party  at  this  place ;  and  on  making 

tab.  way  around,  and  figures  cut  upon  the  search  a  human  skeleton  was  diaoovefed  near 

.•.'•^ood.    On  one  of  these  were  delineated  seven  by. 
•  *  .•*  Xndians,  equipped  in  a  particular  manner. 


•  • 


Ravenna  in  1846. — Ravenna,  the  county-seat,  so  named  from  an  Italian  dty, 
is  thirty-four  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland  and  140  northeast  of  Columbus.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  road,  ou  the  crest  of  land  dividing  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  lakes  from  those  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the 
Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  canal  runs  a  short  distance  south  of  the  town.  The  en- 
graving represents  the  public  buildings  in  the  central  part  of  the  village ;  in  the 
centre  is  seen  the  court-house  and  jail ;  on  the  right  in  the  distance  the  Congrega- 
tional, and  on  the  lefl  the  Universalist  church.  Kavenna  contains  one  Congrega- 
tional, one  Disciples,  one  Methodist  and  one  Universalist  church,  ten  mercantile 
stores,  an  academy,  two  newspaper  printing-ofSces,  and  about  1,200  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  thriving,  pleasant  village,  and  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages. — 
Old  Edition. 

Ravenna,  county-seat  of  Portage,  about  125  miles  northeast  of  ColumboSy 
about  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland,  at  the  junction  of  the  C.  &  P.  and 
N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.  and  P.  C.  &  T.  Railroads,  is  the  shipping-point  for  a  fine  farming 
district ;  the  principal  shipments  are  grain,  wool,  cheese,  etc.  It  is  also  a  consid- 
erable manumcturing  centre.  County  officers,  1888  :  Auditor,  S.  R.  Freeman; 
Clerk,  A.  E.  Seaton;  Commissioners,  John  L.  Thompson,  Wanzer  Holcomb, 
Wesley  Hubbard ;  Coroner,  A.  M.  Erwin  ;  Infirmary  JJirectors,  William  Fox, 
Thomas  C.  Stewart,  F.  B.  Cannon ;  Probate  Judge,  C.  D.  Ingall ;  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  E.  W.  Maxon  ;  Recorder,  Sidney  J.  Post ;  Sherifi^,  James  Jones ;  Sur- 
veyor, Jedediah  Cole;  Treasurer,  Marvin  Collins.  City  officers,  1888:  Mayor, 
J.  W.  Holcomb ;  Clerk,  Arthur  Seaton ;  Treasurer,  W.  T.  Grundel ;  Marshal, 
William  Dietch.  Newspapers :  Democratic  Press,  Democratic,  S.  D.  Harris  & 
Son,  editors  and  publishers ;  Republican^  Republican,  John  Meham,  editor  and 
publisher.  Churches  :  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Catholic,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Congr^:ational,  one  Lutheran,  one  Disciples,  one  United  Brethren,  one  Univer- 
salist. Banks :  First  National,  Newell  D.  Clark,  president,  R.  B.  Carnahan, 
cashier ;  Second  National,  E.  T.  Richardson,  president,  W.  H.  Beebe,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees, — Merts  &  Riadle,  coaches,  etc.,  60  hands ;  John- 
ston, Johnston  &  Co.,  cigar  boxes,  8 ;  Buckeye  Foundry,  iron  castings,  2 ;  E.  & 
R.  Knapp,  pumps,  3 ;  Ravenna  Glass  Co.,  glass  bottles,  etc.,  83  ;  Ravenna  Mills, 
flour,  etc.,  2 ;  D,  L.  Baldwin  &  Son,  planing-mill,  etc.,  8 ;  Quaker  Mill  Co.,  oat 
meal,  83*;  O.  A.  Bissell,  cooperage,  5;  Ravenna  Woollen  Mills,  woollen  goods, 
5 ;  Seymore  &  Olin,  flour,  etc. ;  Diamond  Glass  Co.,  window  glass,  58. — SitaJte 
RepoH,  1888. 

Population,  1880,  3,255.  School  census,  1888,  1,061 ;  D.  D.  Pickett,  school 
superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $443,800.  Value  of 
annual  product,  $604,500. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1887. 

Census,  1890,  3,417. 

The  first  settler,  Benjamin  Tappan,  built  his  cabin  in  1799  in  the  southeast 
part  of  the  township;  in  1808  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  town.  He  oficred 
a  town  lot  as  a  prize  for  the  first  child  bom  on  the  site.  This  prize  fell  to  the 
son  of  a  David  Thompson,  born  in  1810.  Tappan  also  gave  a  graveyard,  whidi 
came  into  use  in  1809.  Nathan  Chapman,  aged  51  years,  was  its  first  tenant. 
The  present  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1813.  A  few  years  later  Ravenna  had  quite 
a  village  appearance.  Jesse  R.  Grant,  father  of  General  Grant,  when  a  young 
man  of  about  23  years  of  age,  carried  on  a  tannery  here.     It  was  nearly  opposite 
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the  site  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  the  street.  The 
shop  stood  a  little  back  from  the  street,  and  in  the  yard  in  front  were  the  tan-vats. 
In  1835  Dr.  Isaac  Swift  lived  opposite,  and  had  a  little  drug-store  by  his  house. 
A  sign  which  read 


JESSE  GRANT,  Tanner, 


t;hen  leaned  endways  against  the  old  building,  which  was  then  used  as  a  tannery, 
-fldthou^h  Grant  had  left  years  before.  A  few  years  ago  the  old  vats  were  taken 
up,  and  some  of  the  wood  made  into  walking-sticks. 

Kent  in  1846. — Franklin  Mills  [now  Kent]  is  six  miles  west  of  Ravenna,  on 
^Jie  Cleveland  road,  Cuyahoga  river  and  Mahoning  canal.  In  the  era  of  specula- 
^€Lion  a  large  town  was  laid  out  here,  great  prices  paid  for  "cifcy  lots,"  and  in  the 
^svent  large  quantities  of  money  changed  hands.  It,  however,  possesses  natural 
Ivantages  that  in  time  may  make  it  an  important  manufacturing  town,  the  Cuy- 
loga  having  here  two  falls,  one  of  seventeen  and  the  other  of  twenty-five  feet. 
^The  village  is  much  scattered.  It  contains  one  Congr^ational,  one  Baptist,  one 
^^pisoopal  and  one  Methodist  church,  four  mercantile  stores,  two  flouring  mills, 
two  woollen  factories  and  about  400  inhabitants. — Old  Edition. 

Kent,  formerly  Franklin  Mills,  is  six  miles  west  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Cuya- 

loga  river  and  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.,  C.  &  C.  and  P.  Y.  &  C.  Railroads.    The  Cuy- 

river  furnishes  inexhaustible  water-power.      City  officers,  1888 :  Mayor, 

^^ames  Wark ;  Clerk,  Frank  Arighi ;  Marshal,  James  Logan ;  Treasurer,  M.  G. 

^jarrison  ;   Street  Commissioner,  E.  Minnick.      Newspapers :  Courier j  Indepen- 

^^ent,  Charles  H.  Scott,  editor  and  publisher ;  News^  Democratic,  H.  E.  Grialey, 

-^editor ;  Saturday  BuUetiny  Republican,  N.  J.  H.  Minich,  editor  and  publisher. 

"^^hurches  :  one  Universalist,  one  Catholic,  one  Methodist,  one  Congregational,  one 

HDisciples,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Lutheran.     Banks :  City,  D.  L.  Rockwell,  presi- 

-^lent,  M.  G.  Garrison,  cashier ;  Kent  National,  Marvin  Kent,  president,  Charles 

3C.  Clapp,  cashier. 

Manfrfaetures  and  Employees. — J.  Turner  &  Sons'  Manufacturing  Co.,  worsted 

^oods,  175  hands;  H.  A.  &  M.  Kent,  flour,  etc.,  2;  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.  Railroad 

'Shops,  repair  shops,  320 ;  T.  G.  Parsons,  planing  mill,  10 ;  Williams  Bros.,  flour, 

-30 ;  Railway  Speed  Recorder  Co.,  88  ;  fcrrohe  Bros.,  planing  mill,  5 ;  John  F. 

Byers,  machine  work,  5 ;.  C.  T.  Groeppinger,  tannery,  4. — Stale  Report,  1887. 

Population,  1880,  3,309.     School  census,  1888,  369 ;  A.  B.  Stutzman,  school 
superintendent.     Capital   invested   in  manufacturing  establishments,  $484,500. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $956,250. — Ohio  Labor  l^atistioa,  1888. 
Census,  1890,  3,481. 

Franklin,  the  township  in  which  Kent  now  is,  comprising  16,000  acres  in 
1798,  was  bought  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  acre,  or  $2,000,  by  Aaron  Olm- 
stead,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  As  early  as  1803  Benjamin  Tappan  and  others  built 
a  bridge  over  the  river  about  four  yards  from  the  spot  where  Brady  made  his 
leap.  The  first  settlers  were  the  Haymaker  family,  German  Pennsylvanians, 
who  temporarily  occupied  a  hut  built  by  Olmstead's  surveyors. 

One  oay,  while  they  were  in  this  hut,  a  party  of  Indians  gave  them  a  call, 
when  a  squaw  among  them  leaned  a  board,  to  which  she  had,  in  Indian  fashion, 
tied  her  pappoose,  against  the  hut.  After  the  mother  had  gone  in  a  wild  hog  came 
through  the  brush,  and  grasping  the  Indian  baby,  ran  off  with  it.  The  mother, 
hearing  the  noise,  ran  to  its  rescue ;  but  the  infuriated  hog  would  not  give  up  its 
prize  until  he  was  badly  beaten. 

A  son  of  one  of  the  family,  Frederick  Haymaker,  a  bright,  educated  man,  became 
the  private  secretary  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  it  is  said  knew  the  secret  plans  of  Burr ; 
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but  to  his  dying  day  he  never  divulged  them.  He  died  in  1851.  The  H^rmakers, 
in  1807,  put  up  a  mill,  and  eventuidly  bought  600  adres  on  the  site  of  Kent.  In 
1815,  when  the  township  was  organized,  the  entire  voting  population  was  twelve. 

In  1827,  on  the  site  were  an  upper  and  a  lower  vilhge,  the  first  called  Oir- 
thage  and  the  last  Franklin  Mills.  In  1863  the  name  of  the  combined  villages 
was  changed  to  Kent,  in  honor  of  Marvin  Kent,  the  proprietor  of  the  N.  Y., 
P.  &  O.  Railroad,  and  its  tlien  president.  On  the  7th  of  March  of  that  year 
its  first  passenger  train  entered  the  place.  Kent  became  the  geographical  centre 
of  t|;ie  road,  and  the  location  of  the  principal  shops  of  its  two  divisions ;  so  the 
place,  which  had  been  languishing,  got  9^  fresh  impetus  through  the  indomitable 
energy  of  one  of  its  citizens. 

John  Brown,  of  Harper's  Ferry,  about  the  year  1835,  with  his  father,  was  for 
a  short  time  a  resident.     He  was  then  about  35  years  of  age. 

The  noted  Indian  fighter,  Brady,  made  his  celebrated  leap  across  the  Cuyahoga 
about  200  yards  above  the  bridge  at  Kent.  The  appearance  of  the  locality  lias 
been  materially  altered  by  blasting  rocks  for  the  canal. 

The  picture  shown  is  from  the  drawing  made  for  this  work  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Poister,  of  Kent,  who  drew  it  as  it  was  about  1809,  from  the  recollection  of  early- 
settlers.  The  stand-point  for  the  view  was  on  the  north  and  left  bank  of  the 
Cuyahoga. 

Brady's  Pond,  so  called  from  being  the  place  where  he  secreted  himself  after 
the  leap  (related  below  from  a  published  source),  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  village,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  road  to  Ravenna.  It  is 
a  small  but  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  the  shores  of  which  are  composed  of  a  white 
sand,  finely  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  glass. 


Capt.  Samuel  Brady  seems  to  have  been 
as  much  the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  northeast 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  the  other 
was  of  the  southwest,  and  the  country  is 
equally  full  of  traditionary  legends  of  his 
hardy  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
From  undoubted  authority,  it  seems  the  fol- 
lowing incident  actually  transpired  in  this 
vicinity.  Brady's  residence  was  on  Chartier's 
creek,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  and 
being  a  man  of  herculean  strength,  activity 
and  courage,  he  was  generally  selected  as  the 
leader  of  the  hardy  borderers  in  all  their  incur- 
sions into  the  Indian  territory  north  of  the 
river.  On  this  occasion,  which  was  about 
the  year  1780,  a  large  party  of  warriors  from 
the  falls  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  adjacent 
country  had  made  an  inroad  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  lower  part  of 
what  is  now  Washington  county,  on  what 
was  then  known  as  the  settlement  of  ''  Cat- 
tish Camp,"  afteran  old  Indian  of  that  name 
who  liveu  there  when  the  whites  first  came 
into  the  country  on  the  Monongahela  river. 

This  party  h.ad  murdered  several  families, 
and  with  the  "plunder"  had  recrossed  the 
Ohio  before  effectual  pursuit  could  be  made. 
By  Brady  a  party  was  directly  summoned,  of 
his  chosen  followers,  who  hastened  on  after 
them,  but  the  Indians  having  one  or  two 
days  the  start,  he  could  not  overtake  them  in 
time  to  arrest  their  return  to  their  villages. 

Near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Ravenna 
now  stands,  the  Indians  separated  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  went  to  the  north,  and 
the  other  west,  to  the  falls  of  the  Cuyahoga. 
Brady's  men  also  divided ;  a  part  pursued 


the  northern  trail,  and  a  part  went  with  their 
commander  to  the  Indian  village,  lying  on 
the  river  in  the  present  township  of  North- 
ampton, Summit  county.  Although  Brady 
made  his  approaches  with  the  utmost  caution, 
the  Indians,  expecting  a  pursuit,  were  on  the 
look-out,  and  ready  to  receive  him,  with 
numbers  four-fold  to  those  of  Brady,  whose 
only  safety  was  in  hasty  retreat,  which,  from 
the  ardor  of  the  pursuit,  soon  oecame  a  per- 
fect flight.  Brady  directed  his  men  to  sepa- 
rate, and  each  one  to  take  care  of  himself ; 
but  the  Indians  knowing  Brady,  and  having 
a  most  inveterate  hatred  and  dread  of  him, 
from  the  numerous  chastisements  which  he 
had  inflicted  upon  them,  left  all  the  others, 
and  with  united  strength  pursued  him  alone. 
The  Cuyahoga  here  makes  a  wide  bend  to 
the  south,  including  a  large  tract  of  several 
miles  of  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula ; 
within  this  tract  the  pursuit  was  hotly  con- 
tested. The  Indians,  oy  extending  their  line 
to  the  right 'and  left,  forced  him  on  to  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  Having  in  peaceable 
times  often  hunted  over  this  ground  with  the 
Indians,  and  knowing  every  turn  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga as  familiarly  as  the  villager  knows  the 
streets  of  his  own  hamlet,  Brady  directed  his 
course  to  the  river  at  a  spot  where  the  whole 
stream  is  compressed  by  the  rocky  cliffs  into  a 
narrow  channel  of  only  twenty-two  feet  across 
the  top  of  the  chasm,  although  it  is  consid- 
erably wider  beneath,  near  the  water,  and  in 
height  more  than  twice  that  number  of  feet 
above  the  current.  Through  this  pass  the 
water  rushes  like  a  race-horse,  channg  and 
roaring  at  the  confinement  of  its  current  by 


WIkh  pnimed  b7  tbe  Indian 


The  Spot  op  Brady's  Lbap, 
On  tbe  CoTfthoga  river,  a  few  bupdred  ;arda  above  tbe  bridge  it  Kent. 
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cky  channel^  while,  a  short  distance 
the  stream  is  at  least  fifty  yards  wide, 
he  approached  the  chasm.  Brady, 
ig  that  life  or  death  was  in  the  eflfort, 
trated  his  mighty  powers,  and  leaped 
ream  at  a  single  bound.  It  so  hap- 
that  on  the  opiMwite  cliff  the  leap  was 
1  b^  a  low  place,  into  which  he  dropped, 
isping  the  bushes  he  thus  helped  him- 

ascend  to  the  top  of  the  chff.  The 
3,  for  a  few  moments,  were  lost  in 
'  and  admiration,  and  before  they  had 
*ed  their  recollection,  he  was  half-wav 

side  of  the  opposite  hill,  but  still 
reach  of  their  rifles.  They  could  easily 
(hot  him  at  any  moment  before,  but 
bent  on  taking  him  alive,  for  torture, 
glut  their  long-delayed  revenue,  they 
\  to  use  the  rifle  ;  but  now,  seeing  him 
to  escape,  they  all  fired  upon  nim  ; 
llet  severely  wounded  him  in  the  hip, 
:  so  badly  as  to  prevent  his  progress, 
idians,  having  to  make  a  considerable 
before  they  could  cross  the  stream, 
advanced  a  good  distance  ahead. 


His  limb  was  fnrawio£[  stiff  from  the  wound, 
and  as  the  Indians  gained  on  him,  he  made 
for  the  pond  which  now  bears  his  name  and, 
plunging  in,  swam  under  water  a  considerable 
distance,  and  came  up  under  the  trunk  of  a 
lar^e  oak,  which  had  fallen  into  the  pond. 
This,  although  leaving  only  a  small  breathing 
jlace  to  support  life,  still  completely  sheltered 
lim  from  their  sight.  The  Indians,  tracing 
lim  by  the  blood  to  the  water,  made  diligent 
search  all  around  the  pond,  but  finding  no 
signs  of  his  exit,  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  sunk  and  was  drowned.  As 
they  were  at  one  time  standing  on  the  very 
tree  beneath  which  he  was  concealed,  Brady, 
understanding  their  language,  was  very  glad 
to  hear  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and 
after  they  had  gone,  weary,  lame  and  hungry, 
he  made  good  his  retreat  to  his  own  home. 
HLs  followers  also  returned  in  safety.  The 
chasm  across  which  he  leaped  is  in  sight  of 
the  bridge  where  we  crossed  the  Cuyahoga, 
and  is  known  in  aJl  that  region  by  the  name 
of  Brady's  Leap, 


ide  Brady's  Pond  there  are  quite  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  this  part 
J  county.  One,  just  south  of  Ravenna,  is  called  "  Mother  Ward's  Wash 
It  is  a  phenomenal  reservoir,  with  a  hidden  outlet  eastward,  and  the  water 
y  soft;  and  remarkably  well  adapted  for  washing  purposes. 
3  late  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease  in  the  fall  of 
sent  me  from  Cleveland  the  following  communication,  in  the  course  of 
he  speaks  of  a  noted  natural  object  in  Kent : 


)ur  first  edition,  in  Lucas  County,  you 
Roche  de  Beuf," — an  error  of  the 
,  probably.  It  should  be  Roche  de 
^he  French  for  standing  stone  or  rock 
They  are  natural  columns,  common 
3  and  in  the  Northwest, 
aster,  Ohio,  was  at  first  known  as  the 
iing  Stone.*'  There  was  a  very  sin- 
>ne  in  the  gorge  of  the  Cuyahoga  at 
Portage  county.  It  stood  in  the  midst 
rushing  waters  with  a  small  pine  on 
K  not  far  above  the  present  bridge  and 
'here  Brady  made  his  famous  leap, 
eat  Indian  trail  to  the  lake,  Old  Port- 
d  Sandusky,  crossed  just  above  the 
)eing  known  as  the  ''  Standing  Stone. '' 
ck  here  is  conglomerate,  that  at  Mau- 


mee  limestone.  There  was  another  in  Ran- 
dolph, Portage  county,  about  a  mile  south- 
west of  the  centre,  and  another  in  the  channel 
of  the  south  fork  of  Mahoning  river,  where 
the  east  line  of  Deerfield  crosses  it.  These 
were  sandstone.  I  gave  sketches  and  de- 
scriptions of  these  in  Portage  county  in  the 
Family  Visitor,  Hudson,  1850,  edited  by 
Prof.  G.  P.  Kirtland,  of  which  there  are 
files  in  our  Historical  Society. 

There  are  on  our  files  here  several  literal 
reports  of  interviews  with  old  settlers,  of 
which  the  professional  county  historians  made 
very  little  use.  Also,  a  statement  of  the 
^'noston  Bankers,''  alias  the  counterfeiters, 
Jim  Brown,  Wm.  Ashley  and  their  confed- 
erates, most  of  whom  I  knew. 
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us  Faibchild  was  bom  in  Franklin, 
e  county,  Ohio,  December  31,  1831. 
age  of  1 6  he  removed  with  his  parents 
dison,  Wisconsin.  In  1849  he  went 
risconsin.  where  his  family  had  moved, 
[fomia ;  out  six  years  of  speculating 
ning  did  not  bring  substantial  returns, 
i  returned  to  Madison.  In  1859  he 
mitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  the  first 
9m  the  Badger  State  to  head  a  recruit- 
rty  when  the  war  broke  out.  As  lieu- 
colonel  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  he 
I  noted  career  in  the  field.     He  was 


the  last  man  to  leave  the  field  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  lost  his  left  arm  at 
the  shoulder  in  a  desperate  charge  at  Gettys- 
burg. His  military  career  closed  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  at  the  age  of  34. 
He  was  originally  a  Democrat,  but  the  Re- 
publicans or  Wisconsin  elected  hjm  secretary 
of  state  in  1864  and  governor  in  1865,  re- 
electing him  in  1867.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
governor  for  the  third  time.  In  1 871  he  was 
appointed  consul  to  Liverpool,  and  remained 
aoroad  nearly  ten  years,  as  he  was  transferred 
to  Paris  as  consul-general  and  to  Madrid  *as 
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minister.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public 

Florus  B.  Plimpton  was  bom  in  Palmyra, 
Portage  county.  Ohio,  September  4,  1830. 
His  father,  Billings  0.  Plimpton,  removed 
from  Connecticut  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  and  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  an  itinerant 
He  died  the  day  after  Florus  was  born,  aged 
90.  Florus  worked  on  his  lather's  farm  in 
Hartford,  Trumbull  county,  attended  Alle- 
gheny College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  for  three 
years,  and  in  1851  entered  into  journalism  at 
Warren,  Ohio.  In  1853  he  married  Miss 
Cordelia  A.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  Ohio. 
He  was  connected  with  newspapers  in  Niles, 
Mich.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
until  1857,  when  he  became  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Pittsburg  Dixpatch.  In  1 866  he 
became  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial^  and  his  labors  with  it  and  with 
the  (7(mimercicU' Gazette  continued  without 
interruption  for  j  Quarter  of  a  century,  and 
were  of  an  unusually  important  character. 


breadth  and  responsibility.  He  died  April 
23,  1886,  and  in  aooordanoe  with  his  request 
his  remains  were  cremated.  ^ 

Mr.  Murat  Halstead.  his  intimate  aflsodate 
and  friend  for  more  tnan  twenty-five  years, 
said  of  him  :  ''He  was  a  man  of  absolute 
probity,  of  perfect  truthfulness,  of  unques- 
tioned sincerity.  He  was  a  man  of  marked 
characteristics  and  individuality,  whose  opin- 
ions, whose  modes  of  thought,  whose  meth- 
ods of  labor  were  all  his  own.  He  was  a  man 
of  singularly  fine  independence,  and  there 
was  never  any  doubt  or  question  as  to  where 
he  was  to  be  found." 

Mr.  Plimpton  was  a  bom  poet  and  began 
to  write  poetrv  as  a  boy.  To  devote  himself 
to  poetiy  would  doubtless  have  been  the  ideal 
life  for  him,  but  the  arduous  duties  of  a  jour- 
nalist did  not  admit  of  his  devoting  muck 
time  to  his  muse.  The  small  collection  of 
his  poems  gathered  by  his  wife,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  bear  testimony  to  his 
genius.  His  lines  are  very  musical,  and  owe 
their  melody  to  an  inborn  sense  of  rhythm. 


We  quote  the  last  three  verses  of  a  poem  of  The  Police  Court,  in  dialect,  and 
entitled. 

**]Make  it  Four,  yee  Honer,'* 


Shakin'  her  gray  hairs  backward 

Out  of  her  eyes  and  face ; 
"It's  thrue  that  ye  say,  yer  Honer, 

It's  thrue  is  my  disgrace. 
It  wasn't  the  coat  I  cared  for  ; 

It's  stharving  I  was  to  ate, 
And  I  want  a  friendly  shilter 

Out  av  a  friendless  sthrate. 


"  Sind  me  back  to  the  prisin, 

For  the  winter  it  is  could. 
An'  there  isn't  a  heart  that's  warmin' 

For  the  likes  av  me  that's  ould ; 
There  isn't  a  heart  that's  warmin', 

Nor  a  hand  that  takes  me  in— 
If  I  sthale  to  kape  from  stharvin', 

May  God  forgive  the  sin  I  ** 


Then  kindlv  spakes  his  Honer : 

"\Yell,  Mary,  will  it  do 
If  I  sind  ye  to  the  prisin 

For  jist  a  a  month  or  two  .?  " 
**  The  prisin' s  a  friend,"  says  Mary; 

"  I  fear  the  winter  more-r 
An'  it's  all  the  same,  yer  Honer, 

Ye' 11  plaze  to  make  it  four." 


Albert  Gallatin  Riddle  was  bom  in 
Monson,  Mass.,  May  28,  1816.  A  year  later 
his  father  removed  to  Geauga  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  when  Albert  was  seven  years  of 
age.  The  family  was  broken  up  and  Albert 
was  apprenticed  to  Seth  Harmon,  a  farmer 
living  near  Mantua,  Portage  county.  In 
1831  he  returned  to  Geauga  county,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  a 
famous  advocate,  with  great  power  as  an  ora- 
tor. He  W!is  a  member  of  tlie  Ohio  legisla- 
ture of  1848-49,  and  called  in  1848  the  first 
free-soil  convention  in  Ohio.  Two  years 
later  he  removed  to  Cleveland.  His  able 
conduct,  in  1859,  of  the  celebrated  Oberiin 
*' slave  rescuers"  cfv^e  gave  him  a  wide- 
spread reputation.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a  Republican  in  1861.  and  made  the 
first  speeches  delivered  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  arming  slaves.     In  1863  he  was  appointed 


United  States  consul  at  Matanzas.  For  the 
past  twenty -five  years  he  has  practised  law  in 
Washington.  He  aided  in  the  prosecution 
of  John  H.  Surratt  for  the  murder  of  Pres- 
ident Jjincoln  ;  from  1877  to  1889  was  law 
officer  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
several  years  had  charge  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Howard  University. 

Mr.  Riddle  is  the  author  of  a  **Life  of 
Garfield,"  also  one  of  Benjamin  R  Wade,  & 
number  of  novels  and  other  publications. 
His  *  Bart  Ridgely,  a  Story  of  Northern 
Ohio,'*  is  a  work  of  great  power.  **The 
Portrait,  a  Romance  of  Cuyano«i  Valley," 
describes  many  of  the  scenes  and  events  of 
his  boyhood  life  in  Portage  county. 

Marvin  Kent  was  lx)m  at  Ravenna, 
Portasre  county.  Ohio,  September  21,  1816. 
He  attended  Tallmadge  Academy,  and  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  early  displayed  unusual   sa-^ 


ADAH  a.  RIDDI.E, 
lawyer  anil  Author. 


FLORUS  B.  PLIMPTON, 
Journalist  and  Poet. 


Hiram  Coixkob. 
I«  iiMlilaUiw  vban  OmrSeld  reoclTCd  hla  nrly  ednoatioa  and  of  wblcb  be  wu  ■nbieqnently 
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Ui)on  its  completion  I>Ir.  Kent  retired  from 
Miuve  business  life.  In  1875  he  -wi  elected 
to  the  State  seoate.     He  has  ' 


Mn.  Fannie  B.  Ward,  correBpondeot,  is 
a  literary  lady  of  Ravenna,  who  wields  bo 

interesting  and  instructive  pen.  Moved  by« 
Bpirit  of  professionitl  enterprise,  early  in  toe 
eiKhtiea,  she  singly  and  alone  went  down  into 
Mexico  and  lived  among  the  people  that  she 
might  properly  describe  the  uomestio  life  of 
these,  our  neighbors,  and  thus  has  greatly 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  them. 


fusSis  and  executive  ability.     In  1850,  while 
engaged  in  ujanu factoring  in  Franklin  Mills 


■X,  the  Erie  with  the  Ohio 

miuK  a  grand  trunk  line 

Sl.Louis.    Hewaselected 

president  of  the  comiiany  then  incorporated, 
and  conducted  its  affairs  through  all  its  trials 
And  vioissitudes,  save  for  a  period  of  three 
■^■eare,  until  the  completion  of  the  road  in 
J864.  The  construction  of  this  road  encoun- 
'lered,  [wrhaps,  more  obetacles  and  greater 
«>ppoMlJon  tnan  any  other  in  the  country. 

HiRAH  occupies  tlie  highest  elevation  on  the  Reserve,  being  1,300  feet  above 
sea-level,  which  gives  it  great  salubrity  and  health  fulness.  This  is  a  fine  fruit  and 
Jairj-  region.  It  is  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Ravenna,  two  miles  from  the  N. 
Y.,  P.  &  O.  Railroad.  It  )ias  one  newspaper  (Bugle  Edto),  D.  H.  Beaman,  editor, 
and  about  500  inhabitants.  It  is  especially  noted  as  the  seat  of  Hiram  College, 
the  institution  where  James  A.  Garfield  was  educated.  Its  president  is  George 
H.  MoLan^hlin.  It  was  o|K!iied  in  1851  as  the  Western  Reserve  Ek;lectic  Instil 
tute,  received  its  clmrter  iu  1867,  and  was  rebuilt  and  enlat^ed  in  1886. 

In  the  winter  ol  1831  Joseph  Smith 
and  Sidney  came  to  Hiram,  held  meet- 
ings and  made  many  converts  to  the 
tlieii  new  faith  of  the  Lattcr-Day  Sainte, 
or  Murmonism.  But  after  a  while  it 
was  nimorcd  that  they  desiinied  even- 
tually to  get  possession  of  all  the  prop- 
erty of  their  converts.  The  people 
be«jame  alarmed ;  among  them  were 
some  of  their  dupes,  who  went  to  the 
house  of  Smith  and  Rigdon,  stripped 
them,  gave  tliem  a  coat  of  tar  and 
featliers,  and  rode  them  on  a  rail — 
whereupon  they  lefl  the  place. 

Jo.  Smith  in  his  ))orsonal  appearance 
vma  well  adapted  to  impose  upon  the 
weak  and  credulous.  His  complexion 
was  of  corpselike  jialeness  and  waxy, 
his  expression  grave  and  jieciiliarly 
sanctimonious,  his  words  few  and  in 
sepulchral  tonos.  At  Nauvoo  he  claimed 
a  revelation  from  Heaven  to  take  spir- 
itual wives  and  established  polygamy. 


JO.  SMITH-The  S 


1  Frophit. 


G.^RRETIBVII.LE  is  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Ravenna,  on  the  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O. 
Railroad.  Newspajwrs :  Journal  Indejtendent,  Charles  B.  Webb,  editor  and 
publisher ;  Saturday  Item,  Indejiendent,  O.  S.  Ferris,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches:  one  Cong  regatiunalist,  one  Methodist  and  one  Baptist.  Bank:  First 
National,  W.  B.  McConnell,  president,  J.  S.  Tildcn,  (ashier.  Population,  1880, 
969.  School  census,  1888,  290 ;  J.  J.  Jackson,  school  superintendent.  It  is  in 
a  ri(4i  agricultural  and  dairj-  region. 

EuiXBURG  is  seven  miles  southeast  of  Ravenna.  It  has  one  Congr^ational 
and  one  Methodist  Epi^<copal  church.     School  census,  1888,  66. 

Maktua  is  twelve  miles  north  of  Ravenna.  It  has  one  Methodist,  one  Disci- 
ples and  one  Congrf^tional  church.  Popnlat ion,  about  750.  School  census,  1888, 
159. 

Hajxtoa.  Statiok  is  nine  miles  north  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Cuyahoga  river  and 
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N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.  BailH)ad.  It  has  one  newsraper^  GasMt^  Independent,  D.  B. 
Sherwood,  editor ;  one  bank,  Crafts,  Hine  &  Co.,  aiid  a  population  of  about  600. 

Pai^myra  is  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Palmyra  Station,  on  the  L.  E.  A.  <& 
S.  Railroad.     It  is  eleven  miles  southeast  of  Ravenna.     School  census,  1888, 120. 

Randolph  is  nine  miles  south  of  Ravenna.    School  census,  1888,  77. 

Windham  is  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Ravenna,  on  the  N.  Y.,  P.  &.  O.  Rail- 
road. School  census,  1888, 100.  It  has  one  newspaper,  the  Herald^  F.  D.  Snow, 
editor ;  one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist  Episcopal  church ;  a  tub  and  pail 
and  basket  factory,  and  stone  quarries. 
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PREBLE. 


Preble  CJouNTY  was  formed  from  Montgomery  and  Butler,  March  1,  1808; 
it  was  named  from  Capt.  Mward  Pi*eble,  wlio  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine, 
August  15,  1761,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  naval  commander  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  parti(jularly  in  tlie  Tri]>olitan  war,  and  dieil  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1806.  The  soil  is  various;  the  southern  jmrt  is  a  light  rieh  soil,  and  is 
inton«persed  by  numerous  streams ;  the  ivmainder  of  the  county  is  upland,  iu 
phux^  wet,  but  fertile  when  brought  under  cultivation.  Tiiere  is  an  al)undance 
of  wat4»r  [K)wer  for  milling  purp<^)ses,  and  large  quantities  of  flour  arc*  manufactured. 

An^  about  440  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acTes  cultivated  were  186,275  ;  in 
|Mbitun%  35,426 ;  w-oodland,  33,294 ;  lying  waste,  5,873 ;  prodm^ed  in  wheat, 
529,637  bushels;  r\'e,  1,136;  buckwheat,  85;  oats,  464,627;  barley,  13,563; 
corn,  1,522,636;  broom-corn,  17,100  jiounds  brush;  meadow  hay,  8,814  tons; 
clover  hay,  4,096;  flax,  81,500  pounds,  fibre;  |M)tat<K»s,  30,830  bushels;  to- 
Ikicto,  1,044,210  pounds;  butter,  611,300;  cheese,  300;  sorghum,  6,668  gal- 
lons; maple  synip,  9,169;  honey,  11,137  pounds;  eggs,  549,135  dozen ;  grapes, 
W,>'70  pounds ;  wine,  149  gallons  ;  sw(»et  ]K>tatoes,  3,242  bushels ;  apples,  1,643  ; 
|N>{iclies,  61  ;  pears,  749  ;  W(X)1,  28,183  pounds;  milch  cows  owned,  5,959.  Ohio 
Mining  Statistics,  1888:  Limestone,  64,5(K)  tons  burned  for  lime;  3,()(X)  tons 
burm»d  for  fluxino: ;  23,750  cubic  feet  of  dimension  stone ;  10,397  cubi(^  yards 
building  stone;  30,000  square  fwt  of  flagging;  12,460  scjuare  fwt  of  jiaving; 
8,571  lineal  feet  of  curbing;  3,492  cubic  yards  of  ballast  or  macadam.  School 
census,  1888,  7,139;  teachers,  183;  miles  of  railroad  track,  75. 


T0WK8HIPS  AND  CBN8ITS. 

1R40. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

Dixon, 

1,281 

1,162 

Jotterson, 

2,165 

2,244 

Gas|)cr, 
Gratis, 
Harrison, 
I)<rael, 

836 
1,950 
1,696 
1,638 

863 
2,186 
2,663 
1,807 

I^uior, 
Monroe, 
Soniers, 
Twin, 

1,624 
1,176 
1,823 
1,676 

1,909 
1,986 
2,233 
1,973 

Jackson, 

1,257 

1,398 

Washington, 

2,459 

4,118 

Population  of  Preble  in  1820  was  10,237;  1830, 16,296  ;  1840,  19,481;  1860, 
21,820;  1880,  24,633;  of  whom  19,293  were  born  in  Ohio;  1,042,  Indiana; 
768,  Virginia ;  722,  Pennsylvania ;  322,  Kentucky  ;  87,  New  York  ;  478,  Ger- 
man  Elmpire;  426,  Ireland;  51,  British  America;  44,  England  and  Wales;  10, 
France,  and  6,  Scotland.   Census,  1890,  23,421. 
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Limestone  Quarries. 

The  quarrying  of  limestone  is  an  important  industiy  in  this  county.  The  lime- 
stones principally  quarried  belong  to  the  Niagara  group ;  these  in  Ohio  are  very 
often  called  cliff  limestones,  because  they  stand  in  the  bluffs  along  the  river  val- 
leys. The  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Eaton  turn  out  a  number  of  grades  of 
stone,  suitable  for  flaggings  and  copings  as  well  as  for  fine  and  rough  construc- 
tions. It  is  stated  in  Orton's  Greological  Report,  that  a  stone  10x12  feet  in 
superficial  dimensions  has  been  taken  out  and  that  very  much  larger  stones  can 
be  obtained.  The  Clinton  limestone  has  not  been  so  extensively  quarried,  but  is 
very  much  in  demand  for  chimney  backs  and  has  been  found  especially  desirable 
for  those  constructions  which  are  exposed  to  fire  or  heat 


Old  Block  House, — On  what  is  known  as 
the  Wolf  farm,  Harrison  township,  stood  one 
of  a  series  of  block  houses  built  and  manned 
by  citizen -soldiers  in  the  fall  of  1813.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Miller,  of  West  Baltimore,  has  given 
us  the  following  facts  concerning  it. 

This  block-house  was  built  by  a  party  of 
drafted  men,  belonging  toacompany  of  rifle- 
men which  formed  a  part  of  the  Old  Battalion 
under  the  command  of  Msgor  Alexander  {). 
lAnier.  This  company  occupied  the  block- 
house during  the  winter  of  1813-14  to  protect 

the  settlements  on  Miller's  Fork. 

• 

It  was  one  of  a  series  of  block-houses,  built 
and  manned  by  citizen-soldiers,  in  communi- 
cation with  the  settlements  and  line  of  forts 
between  Cincinnati  and  the  Lakes.    The  fol- 


lowing is  a  true  copy  of  a  discharge  which  is 
in  my  possession. 

-,  a  sargeant  of 


I  do  certify  that 

my  company  of  Ohio  Riflemen,  in  °the  Old 
Battalion,  under  the  command  of  Alexander 
C.  Lanier,  has  served  a  re^lar  tour  of  duty, 
and  is  hereby  honorably  discharged. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  5th  day  of  April, 
1814.  SufON  Phillips,  Capt. 

The  members  of  this  company  have  been 
left  out  of  the  roster  of  Ohio  s  soldiers  in  the 
war  of  1812,  as  least  so  far  as  Ohio's  record  is 
concerned.  The  Locks,  Haoners,  McNults 
and  others  of  Lewisbur^,  ana  the  Tillmans. 
Loys,  Rices,  Abbots,  Phillipses,  Myerses  ana 
others  on  Miller's  Fork,  were  prominent  io 
the  settlements  referred  to. 


TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

A  Caboose  Ride, — On  Tuesday  at  noon,  April  13,  I  took  the  caboose  at  Ham- 
ilton, and  rode  to  Eaton,  distant  some  25  miles.  The  caboose  was  at  tfie  end  of 
a  very  long  freight  train,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  In  the  roof  of 
the  caboose  was  a  lookout.  I  took  advantage  of  it,  ascended  by  a  few  steps,  seated 
myself  in  a  chair  on  a  little  platform,  when  perhaps  half  of  my  body  was  outside 
and  above  everything,  there  being  a  scuttle-hole  in  the  roof  for  this  purpose. 

Our  progress  was  very  slow,  about  6  or  8  miles  an  hour,  which  gave  ample 
opportunity  if  one  passed  anything  particularly  attractive,  to  fully  take  it  all  m ; 
I  e8j)ecially  appreciated  this  as  we  slowly  went  by  a  scattered  village,  with  a 
quaint-appearing  church,  with  deep  red  roof,  and  red  roofs  here  and  there  uptumeil 
to  the  sky,  which  showed  that  the  people  whose  homes  I  was  gazing  upon  came  ta 
Ohio  from  the  Rhineland.  The  ride  was  a  delight,  and  also  historically  interesting, 
up  the  gentle  valley  in  which,  in  the  days  of  the  savage  and  the  wilderness,  the 
armies  of  St.  Clair  and  Wayne  had  marched — the  one  to  defeat  and  massacre ; 
the  other  to  victor}'  and  peace. 


I  looked  down  as  from  the  upper  deck  of 
a  steamer  upon  our  long  train,  which  was 
twisting  and  winding  under  uiy  eyes,  with  its 
little  black  pony  ahead  ( at  least  seeming  little 
from  its  distance  from  me)  sending  out  its 
black  smoke  and  doing  his  work  so  nicely  and 
honestly,  as  to  fill  me  with  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  his  marvellous  performance.  If  I 
don't  give  the  black  pony  credit,  I  must  those 
who  first  thought  him  out,  and  then  made 
him  to  go  (the  little  creatures  generally 
known  as  human  beings),  and  this  without  a 
crack  of  a  whip,  nor  a  quart  of  oats,  but 


simply  with  fire,  wood  and  plenty  of  water, 
and  a  strong,  brave  manly  fellow  to  drive 
him. 

The  fields  in  broad  areas  were  green  with 
the  deep  verdure  of  the  winter  wheat,  on 
which  tne  snow  had  lain  and  nurtured,  and 
then  the  sun  came  out  warm  and  smiling  and 
it  was  exhaled  to  the  skies.    Thus  the  bright 

{^reen  wheat,  with  the  black  and  as  yet  leaf- 
ess  woods,  the  scattered  white  houses  of  the 
farmers,  and  now  and  then  a  red  one,  the 
windings  of  the  Seven  Mile  or  St.  Clair's 
Creek,  indicated  from  my  lookout  by  the  un- 
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dnlatinff  coarse  of  our  train  which  was  going 
up  it,  the  tall  windmills  by  the  farm  houses, 
ciuled  wind  pumps,  because  used  for  sup- 
ply of  water ;  the  gentle  undulations  of  the 
country  largely  open  to  the  view,  together 
with  the  clear  overarching  sky,  were  all  pleas- 
ing, peace-filling  objects  for  my  contempla- 
tion. I  had  no  cares  and  so  drank  t^  my  fill 
from  the  varied  objects  of  the  changing  land- 
scape Ordinary  railroad  travelling  gives  one 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauties  of  natural  ob- 
ject*, and  so  I  felt  favored. 

Aunt  Sally  and  her  Pet. — In  my  original 
visit  to  Eaton,  the  landlady  at  the  village 
tavern  was  a  comical,  good-natured  creature, 
whom,  if  I  rightlv  remember,  the  voung  men 
of  the  village  ( who  largely  boarded  with  her ) 
addressed  as  ''Aunt  Sally." 

In  those  days  the  pigs  had  the  liberty 
of  the  streera  in  the  small  towns ;  yes, 
even  in  Cincinnati  they  roamed  abroad,  doine 
good  scavenger  work,  while  sending  forth 
ueir  notes  loud  and  strong. 

Whether  Aunt  Sally  was  unwedded  or 
wedded  I  know  not,  but  she  evidently  felt  the 
want  of  some  object  to  pet.  Woman's  heart 
has  many  tenorils  and  sometimes  these 
fasten  queerly;  hence  Aunt  Sally's  especial 
attentions  to  a  pig,  which  were  gratefuuy  re- 
Uimed,  all  to  tne  daily  amusement  of  her 
boarders. 

Piggie  was  not  over  cleanly,  had  only  one 
ear,  some  dog  having  appropriated  the  other, 
and  once,  to  my  astonisnea  eyes,  during  my 
stay,  dashed  into  and  through  the  house 
with  the  freedom  of  one  of  the  family.  I 
laa  told  he  had  once  even  appeared  in  the 
dining-room.  I  doubted  this;  it  was  alto- 
Hiether  too  premature.  Odd  characters  in  the 
olden  time  diversified  village  life.  There  are 
few  such  anywhere  in  our  time — a  great  loss 
in  the  line  of  what  Bamum  might  term 
''moral  entertainment.*' 

At  Eaton  I  was  pleased  to  find  mv  old 
friend  Judge  John  V.  Campbell,  a  large, 
heavv  man  of  sweet  and  gentle  spirit,  who  had 
aided  me  on  my  original  visit  and  all  through 
a  long  life  has  been  doing  good.  He  took 
me  toward  evening  on  a  ride  in  his  buggy  to 
the  Preble  County  Children's  Home,  about  a 
mile  southwest  from  the  town,  of  which  in- 
stitution he  was  the  principal  trustee. 

The  Judge  ii  Crwit. — In  a  few  minutes  after 
starting  my  attention  was  arrested  by  an  old 
mill  and  tool  shop  in  ruins  on  the  margin 
of  *' Seven  Mile  Creek*'  and  near  an  old 
bridffe. 

"lil'hat  a  fine  picture,"  I  said,  "that 
would  make  if  it  only  had  some  big,  old  trees 
around  it." 


'*  Yes,*'  replied  the  Judge,  **and  I  must 
tell  you  a  story. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  about  fifteen  yean 
old,  a  missionary,  one  Sunday  morning, 
preached  a  charity  discourse  in  our  church. 
His  eloquence  so  moved  me  that  I  felt  it  my 
dutv  to  contribute.  I  had  a  quarter  in  my 
pocket.  I  hated  to  part  with  it ;  it  was  aU 
the  money  I  had  in  the  world,  and  money 
was  hard  for  me  to  get ;  but  I  dropped  it  in 
the  box  all  the  same.  That  afternoon  I  was 
wandering  about  that  old  tool  shop,  when  my 
eye  was  attracted  by  something  shiny  ;  stoop- 
ing down  I  picked  it  up ;  when,  rubbing  oflf 
the  dirt,  I  iound  it  to  be  half-a-dollar." 

Thus  the  Judge's  crust  cast  upon  the 
waters  went  ahead  of  the  Scripture  promise, 
it  being  doubly  returned,  and  that  too  before 
sundown. 

The  Children  s  HoniehsiB  about  forty  chil- 
dren. This  place  contains  about  twenty-five 
acres.  The  Home  building  was  originally  a 
hotel,  a  health  resort  called  St.  Clair's 
Springs.  Here  are  several  flowing  mineral 
springs,  said  to  be  good  for  many  diseases. 
It  is  on  the  line  of  St.  Clair's  Military  Trace, 
and  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  St.  Clair.  There 
are  six  spnngs  at  the  Home,  and  more  can  be 
made  anywhere  there  by  driving  gas  pipes 
down  a  few  feet. 

These  Children's  Homes  are  one  of  the 
most  commendable  features  of  the  State.  They 
ori^nated  in  Washington  county,  under 
which  heading  is  given  a  sketch  and  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Ewing,  tne  noble  woman  who  origi- 
nated them. 

As  we  drove  out  to  the  gate  to  leave,  a 
little  midget  in  the  form  of  a  four-year-old 
boy  stood  m  waiting.  He  looked  up  at  the 
Judge  with  a  reverential  air,  thumb  in  mouth. 

"Well,  Tommy,"  asked  the  Judge,  "what 
do  you  want?" 

'  Some  new  shoes,"  tinaidly  replied  he. 

We  looked  down  at  his  feet ;  he  seemed 
well,  but  coarsely  shod,  the  toes  well  pro- 
tected with  shining,  metallic  tips. 

"You  shall  have  a  new  pair  soon.  Tommy," 
rejoined  the  Judge.  Then  as  we  drove  along 
he  told  me  this  incident : 

"A  group  of  the  children  were  chatting 
among  themselves  about  their  mothers,  say- 
ing how  much  they  would  like  to  have  visits 
from  their  mothers,  when  one  little  fellow, 
who  had  been  silent,  added,  'I  don't  care 
ever  to  see  my  mother  no  more,  since  she  has 
forsaken  me  and  left  me  alone  in  this  place.'  " 

About  a  year  after  this  ride  with  me,  the 
Judge  illustrated  in  his  history  the  text 
that  points  to  the  finale  for  each  of  us  in 
turn,   "  We  have  here  no  continuing  city." 


Eaton  in  184,6. — Eaton,  the  county-seat,  is  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Dayton, 
ninety-four  west  of  Columbus,  and  nine  east  of  the  State  line.  It  was  laid  out 
in  18if)6  by  William  Bruce,  then  proprietor  of  the  soil.  It  was  named  from  Gren. 
William  Eaton,  who  was  bom  in  Wo<xlstook,  Ct.,  in  1764,  served  in  the  war  of 
the  pevolation,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1790,  was  ap|X)inted  a  (aptain 
onder  Wayne,  in  1792,  also  consul  at  Tunis  in  1798 ;  in  April,  1804,  he  was  ap- 
pointed navy  agent  of  the  United  State.*?  with  the  Barbarv  ]K)wer8,  to  i\>-operate 
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with  Hamet,  basliaw,  in  the  war  against  Tripoli,  in  which  he  evinced  great 
energy  of  character :  he  died  in  1811.     He  was  brave,  patriotic  and  generous. 

The  turnpike  from  Dayton  west  leads  through  Eaton,  and  one  also  connects 
the  place  with  Hamilton.  The  village  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  and 
1  Public  church,  1  book,  2  grocery  and  4  dry-goods  stores,  1  or  2  newspaper 
printing  offices,  1  woollen  factory,  1  saw  mill  and  about  1,000  inhabitants.  Near 
the  town  is  an  overflowing  well  of  strong  sulphur  water,  possessing  medicinal  prop- 
erties. About  two  miles  south  is  Halderman's  quarry,  from  which  is  obtained  a 
beautiful  grey  clouded  stone  :  at  the  village  is  a  limestone  quarry,  and  the  county 
abounds  in  fine  building  stone. — Old  Edition. 

Among  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  town  were :  Samuel  Hawkins,  Cornelius 
Vaiiausdal,  David  E.  Hendricks,  Alexander  Mitchell,  Alexander  C.  Lanier 
and  Paul  Larsh.  Cornelius  Vanausdal  kept  the  first  store  and  David  E. 
Hendricks  the  first  tavern. 

Eaton,  county-seat  of  Preble,  is  fifty-three  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  on  the 
C.  R.  &  C.  R.  R.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  tobacco  and  grain-growing  section. 
Cigar  manufacturing  is  a  large  industry. 

County  officers,  1 888  :  Auditor,  Hiram  L.  Robbins  ;  Clerk,  Leander  D.  Lesh ; 
Commissioners,  William  Mills,  John  C.  Riner,  Werter  D.  Pugh ;  Coroner, 
Philip  M.  Small ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Frank  Ridenour,  Nathaniel  B.  Stephens, 
Josepn  W.  Coffman ;  Probate  Judge,  William  A.  Neal ;  Posecuting  Attorney, 
John  Risinger;  Recorder,  Peter  S.  Eikenberry;  Sheriff,  William  Watters;  Sur- 
veyor, Rolxjrt  E.  Lowry;  Treasurer,  Silas  Laird.  City  officers,  1888:  W.  B. 
Marsh,  Mayor ;  J.  N.  Sliver,  Clerk  ;  Geo.  W.  Nelsou,  Treasurer ;  Court  Corwin, 
Marshal.  Newspapers  :  Democrat,  Democratic,  L.  G.  Gould,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher ;  Reffistery  Republican,  W.  F.  Albright  &  Sons,  editors  and  publishers. 
Churches :  1  Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Catholic,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Disciples.  Banks :  Farmers'  and  Citizens',  Abner  Dinilap,  president,  C.  F. 
Brooke,  Jr.,  cashier;  Preble  County,  H.  C.  Hiestand  &  Co. 

Manufdctures  ami  Employees. — F.  P.  Filbert,  cigars,  35  hands ;  Coovert  & 
Cooi)er,  cigars,  29;  G.  A.  &  J.  F.  Lugar,  builders'  wood-work,  11;  Frank 
Rhinehart,  builders'  wood- work,  4 ;  H.  Sanders,  flour,  etc.,  3 ;  W.  F.  Jones, 
cigars,  13  ;  Straw  Bros.,  cigar  boxes,  5. — State  Report,  1887. 

Population  in  1880,  2,143.  School  census,  1888,  730;  J.  P.  Sharkey,  school 
superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $51,000.  Value 
of  annual  product,  $100,000.— O/iio  Labor  Statistics,  1887.  Census,  1890, 
2,996. 

"At  Eaton  are  mineral  springs  and  flowing  wells,"  writes  Dr.  F.  M.  Michael. 
^'Artesian  Wells  are  obtained  in  the  north  j)art  of  the  town  by  boring  thirty  or 
thirty-five  finit  in  the  earth.  The  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  bi- 
carbonate of  sodium,  potassium,  with  traces  of  lithium  ;  very  little  lime  salts  enter 
into  the  composition  ;  in  fact,  the  water  is  nnuJi  softer  than  the  surface  wells. 

"  One  of  these  wells  has  been  flowing  for  many  years.  Several  new  wells  have 
bcH?n  flowing  for  eight  years ;  the  water  rises  several  fet^t  above  the  ground. 

^'K  well  at  the  c^urt-house,  over  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  affords  white 
sulphur  waters.     Has  been  in  use  many  years  for  its  medicinal  qualities." 

Eaton  is  a  healthy  town,  but  in  1849  few  places  in  the  State  suffered  so  severely 
from  Asiatic  Cholera  ;  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  deaths  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  out  of  a  population  of  about  six  hundred  who  remained  behind,  while 
of  the  other  half  of  the  population  who  fled,  not  one  died. 

The  first  male  person  born  in  this  county  settled  at  Eaton,  where  he  became  a  most 

was  Col.  George   D.    Hendricks.     This  was  useful  citizen  ;  served  in  the  Legislature  ;  was 

on  the  site  of  Camden,   October  3,    1805.  County  Auditor,   County  Sheriff  and  Village 

He  had  a  varied  experience  ;  was  a  soldier  Po'stmaster.     This  chila  of  the  wilderness 

under  Sam   Houston,   in   the  war  between  remembered  many  interesting  things. 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  then  returned  and 


The  Court-Hodbb,  wtc,  Eaton. 


a  0.  ihrirM,  HcxiN,  Akw,  ino. 
Thb  CotTBT-HoDBE,  ETC.,  Eaton. 
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The  One-Eted  Ox. 

was  ao  atiimal  that  roamed  through 
mIs  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  historic 
a  noble  animal,  with  large  and  stately 
f  a  dark  brindle  color,  and  a  grand 
the  bovine  race,  whom  the  first  set- 
ind  here  on  their  arrival.  It  was  sup- 
e  had  strayed  from  Wayne's  army  on 
rch  into  the  Indian  country.  They 
him  and  reduced  him  to  their  service. 
\  boy  Hendricks  rode  *'One-Eved" 
on  several  occasions,  and  his  father 
ed  him  and  employed  him  to  haul  logs 
clearing.  He  was  auite  celebrated 
the  early  settlers  and  lived  for  several 
non^  them  as  common  property,  and 
e  died  they  largely  turned  out  to  his 
and  buried  him  in  honor  on  Garrison 

Nettle  Shirts. 

lier  of  Mr.   Hendrick's  experiences 

wearing  a  nettle  shirt     Nettles  were 

rild  in  the  woods,  and  before  they 

"eak  up  the  country  and  grow  flax  for 


linen,  the  settlers  resorted  to  it  as  a  material 
for  underclothing.  This  shirt  so  irritated  his 
back,  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  lean 
a^inst  the  trees  and  rub  it  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion. Scott,  in  his  History  of  Fairfidd 
County,  says : 

''  Tno  pioneers  in  some  parts  manufactured 
fine  linen  from  the  fibre  of  wild  nettles,  but 
it  was  not  known  to  all  even  of  them.  It 
grew  in  great  abundance  in  some  sections  and 
always  on  the  low  and  lichest  soil.  It  re- 
sembled boneset  or  ague  weed,  and  grew 
about  four  ieet  in  height.  Its  fibre  was  fine 
as  the  finest  flax  and  was  treated  in  the  same 
way,  by  rotting,  breaking,  scutching  and 
spinning  ;  but  unlike  flax,  it  was  mowed 
down  and  not  pulled  up  by  the  root  The 
nettle  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
country  and  is  never  seen  except  in  remote 
and  wild  spots.  It  has  on  its  stem  a  prickly 
beard  that,  upon  touching  with  the  bands, 
inserts  itself  into  the  skin,  producing  a 
most  intolerable  itching,  almost  unendurable : 
hence,  everybody  soon  learned  to  go  rouna 
'the  nettle  patch.' '' 


GiRLfi  Stolen  by  Indians. 

rear  or  two  before  the  war  of  181 2,  two  little  girls  were  stolen  from 
on  township  by  Indians.  One  was  named  Tharp  and  the  other  Harper. 
Ksidents  connected  with  this  affair  were  related  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Hendricks, 
7  18,  1885,  at  which  time  he  was  a  resident  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 


harper  Finds  His  Child.— When  the 
I  were  first  missed,  the^  were  sup- 
)  be  lost ;  but  their  captivity  was  as- 
/  the  discovery  of  Indian  tracks.  All 
to  find  their  whereabouts  were  of  no 
ntil  many  years  after  the  dose  of  the 
en  Mr.  Harper  learned  from  an  Indian 
hite  woman  was  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois, 
the  father  sought  and  found  his  lon^^- 
d,  but  so  changed  by  time  and  associ- 
lat  she  was  past  recognition.  But 
the  kind  offices  of  a  French  inter- 
it  became  self-evident  as  to  her 
Notwithstanding  this,  she  seemed 
0  realize  that  she  was  other  than  one 
tribe,  and  refused  to  converse  with 
ler,  or  return  with  him  to  civiliza- 

0/  an  Indian  Chief. — Years  rolled  on 

any  tidings  of  the  daughter  of  Mr. 

until  about  the  year  1837  or  1838, 

le  received  word  from  a  friend  and 

trader   that  the  wife  of   an  Indian 

lamed  Captain   Dixon,  was  a  white 

Dixon  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 

chief    Shinglemacy,    whose    Indian 

ras   Meto-Sina.     This  tribe  were  on 

eservation,  a  few  miles  below  where 

Orant  county,  Indiana,  is  located. 

d  father  sped  his  way  to  the  vicinity 

villa^,   and  called  on  my  brother, 

E.  Hendricks,  who  had  a  traditional 

ge  of  the  abduction  of  the  Tharp  and 

children.     As  his  farm  was  a^joming 

serration,   and   he  knew  personally 


Captain  Dixon  and  the  tribe  generally,  the 
meeting  of  father  and  daughter  was  at  my 
brother  s  house. 

Refused  to  Leave. — ^The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  disheartening  to  the  father ;  for 
this  child  of  misfortune  persistently  refused 
to  leave  her  Indian  home,  arguing  that  with 
the  whites  she  would  be  an  object  of  sport 
or  ridicule,  on  account  of  her  Indian  haoita 
and  training,  and  was  too  old  to  learn  the 
habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life  :  and.  in 
fact,  she  had  but  a  faint  recollection  of  ner 
childhood  home  and  kindred.  The  meeting 
and  parting,  as  described  by  my  nephew,  were 
heartrending  to  the  bereaved  father ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  of  the  cold  indifference 
of  his  alienated  daughter,  who,  in  a  few  yean 
after,  committed  suicide,  by  drowning,  at 
''  Hog-back,"  in  the  Mississinewa,  four  miles 
below  the  village,  because  her  liege  lord  re- 
turned home  from  a  drunken  spree  with 
another  wife.  Captain  Dixon,  though  a  fair 
scholar,  and  speaking  good  English,  was  a 
drunken  desperado,  as  were  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  were  killed  at  an  Indian  pow- 
wow, by  a  Pottawatomie  brave ;  his  oldest 
brother,  Meto-Sina,  was  temperate. 

Vanausdal's  Stor^. 

When  the  county  of  Preble  was  organized 
there  was  not  a  store  in  the  oountv.  The 
necessity  for  one  induced  Cornelius  Vanaus- 
dal,  a  young  man  of  25,  to  leave  his  father*s 
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farm  and  start  the  enterprise  at  Eaton.  He 
and  his  store  soon  became  known  throughout 
the  surrounding  country,  and  his  venture 
proved  a  profitable  one.  Started  in  1808,  he 
conducted  it  either  alone  or  in  partnership 
with  others  until  1863.  Among  nis  familiar 
acquaintances  were  Tecumsch,  his  brother, 
the  Prophet,  Honest  John,  Indian  John,  and 
others. 

It  is  related  of  Indian  John,  that  he  brought 
furs  to  the  store  to  swap  for  salt.  The  old- 
fashioned  steelyards  with  long  and  short,  or 
light  and  heavy  slides,  were  used  in  weighing 
the  articles  involved  in  the  trade.  John  had 
never  seen  steelyards  before,  and  watched 
the  weighing  closely.  The  light  side  was 
used  in  weighing  the  furs.  When  the  salt 
was  to  be  weighed  the  steelyards  were  turned 
over  so  as  to  use  the  heavy  side.^  John 
watched  this  operation  with  suspicion,  and 


when  he  saw  the  jrard  fl^  up  when  the  pea 
was  not  so  far  from  the  ralcram  as  when^is 
furs  were  weighed,  he  was  convinoed  that 
there  was  something  wrong,^  and  seizing  Uie 
steelyards  with  an  exclamation  pronouncing 
them  a  lie,  ran  to  the  door  and  threw  them 
as  far  as  he  could  into  the  weeds  and  bmsL 
Mr.  Yanausdal,  in  his  dealinip  with  Indians, 
would  never  give  them  credit,  although  he 
freely  trusted  white  men.  Mr.  Yanausdal 
was  bom  in  Virginia,  October  2,  1783;  in 
1805  came  with  nis  father  to  what  is  now 
Lanier  township,  Preble  county.  In  1810  he 
took  the  first  census  of  Preble  county.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812,he  was  assistant  paymas- 
ter in  the  United  States  army,  and  enga^^ed 
in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  army  operating 
between  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Ene.  In 
1819  he  represented  Preble  county  in  the 
Legislature.    His  death  occurred  in  1870. 


About  a  mile  west  of  Eaton  is  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Clair,  erected  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1791-2.  At  this  time  Fort  Jefierson  was  the  farthest-advanced  poet^ 
being  forty-four  miles  from  Fort  Hamilton.  This  spot  was  chosen  as  a  place  of 
security,  and  to  guard  the  communication  between  tihem.  Gen.  Wilkinson  sent 
Major  John  S.  Gano,  belonging  to  the  militia  of  the  Territory,  with  a  party  to 
build  the  work.  Gen.  Harrison,  then  an  ensign,  commanded  a  gUA^d  every  <^er 
night  for  about  three  weeks,  during  the  building  of  the  fort  They  had  neither 
fire  nor  covering  of  any  kind,  and  suffered  much  from  the  intense  cold.  It  was  a 
stockade,  and  had  about  twenty  acres  cleared  around  it.  The  outline  can  yet  be 
distinctly  traced. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1792,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  almost  under  cover 
of  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Clair,  between  a  corps  of  riflemen  and  a  body  of  Indians. 
Judge  Joel  Collins,  of  Oxford,  who  was  in  the  action,  gives  the  following  facts 
respecting  it  in  a  letter  to  James  McBride,  dated  June  210,  1843 : 


Indians  Led  hy  Little  Turth. — ^The  parties 
engaged  were  a  band  of  250  Mingo  and  Wy- 
andot warriors,  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  chief  Little  Turtle,  aijd  an  escort 
of  100  mounted  riflemen  of  the  Kentucky 
militia,  comuianded  by  Capt.  John  Adair, 
subsequently  governor  of  Kentucky.  These 
men  had  been  called  out  to  escort  a  brigade 
of  pack-horses,  under  an  order  from  (xen. 
Wilkinson.  They  could  then  make  a  trip 
from  Fort  Washington,  past  Fort  St.  Clair, 
to  Fort  Jefferson,  and  retuni  in  six  days,  en- 
camping each  night  under  the  walls  of  one 
of  these  military  posts  for  protection.  The 
Indians  being  elated  by  the  check  they  had 
piven  our  army  the  previous  year,  in  defeat- 
ing St.  Clair,  determined  to  make  a  descent 
upon  a  settletuent  then  forming  at  Columbia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami.  Some 
time  in  September  250  warriors  stru/^k  the 
lonr  pole,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march. 
Fortunately  for  the  infant  settlement,  in  pass- 
ing Fort  Hamilton  thoy  discovered  a  fatigue 
party,  with  a  small  ^uard,  chopping  firewood, 
east  of  the  fort.  While  the  men  were  gone 
to  dinner  the  Indians  formed  an  ambuscade, 
and  on  their  return  captured  two  of  the  men. 
The  prisoners  informed  the  Indians  that  on 
the  morning  previous — which  must  have  been 
on  Friday — a  brigade  of  some  fifly  or  100 


pack-horses,  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  two 
military  posts  in  advance,  hsui  left  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, escorted  by  a  company  of  riflemen, 
mounted  on  fine  horses,  and,  that  if  they 
made  their  trip  in  the  usual  time,  they  would 
be  at  Fort  Hamilton,  on  their  return,  Monday 
night. 

Anibtiscade. — Upon  this  information.  Little 
Turtle  abandoned  his  design  of  breaking  up 
the  settlement  above  Cincinnati,  and  fell  back 
some  twelve  or  fifleen  miles,  with  a  view  of 
intercepting  the  brigade  on  its  return.  He 
formed  an  ambuscade  on  the  trace,  at  a  well- 
selected  position,  which  he  occupied  through 
the  day  that  he  expected  the  return  of  tne 
escort.  But  as  Capt.  Adair  arrived  at  Fort 
Jefferson  on  Saturday  night,  he  permitted 
his  men  and  horses  to  rest  tnemselves  over 
Sunday,  and  thus  escaped  the  ambuscade. 
On  Monday  ni^ht,  when  on  their  return,  they 
encamped  within  a  short  distance  of  Fort  St 
Clair.     The  judge  says : 

''The  chief  of  the  band  of  Indians  being 
informed  of  our  position  by  his  runners,  con- 
cluded that  by  a  night  attack  he  could  drive 
us  out  of  our  encampment.  Aooordingly,  he 
left  his  am  hush,  and  a  short  time  before  day- 
break, on  Tuesdav  morning,  the  Indians,  by 
a  discharge  of  rifles  and  raising  the  hideous 
yells  for  which  they  were  distinguished,  made 
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a  simuIUDeous  attack  on  three  sides  of  the 
encampmeDt,  leavinff  that  open  next  to  the 
fort  The  horses  became  frightened,  and 
numbers  of  them  broke  from  their  fastenings. 
The  camp,  in  consequence  of  this,  being 
thrown  into  some  confusion,  Capt.  Adair  re- 
tired with  his  men  and  formed  tnem  in  three 
divisions,  just  bej'ond  the  ihint  of  the  fires, 
on  the  side  next  the  fort ;  and  while  the  en- 
emv  were  endeavoring  to  secure  the  horses 
and  plunder  the  camp — which  seemed  to  be 
their  main  object — they  were  in  turn  attacked 
b^  us,  on  their  right,  by  the  captain  and  his 
division  ;  on  the  left  by  Lieut  George  Madi- 
son, and^  in  the  centre  b^  Lieut.  Job  Hale, 
with  their  respective  divisions.  The  enemy, 
however,  were  sufficiently  strong  to  detail  a 
fighting  party,  double  our  numoers,  to  pro- 
tect those  plundering  the  camp  and  driving 
off  the  horses,  and  as  we  had  left  the  side  from 
the  fort  open  to  them,  they  soon  began  to 
move  off,  taking  all  with  them. 

^^Clcme  Fightina.—As  soon  as  the  day-dawn 
afforded  light  sumdent  to  distinguish  a  white 
man  from  an  Indian,  there  ensued  some 
pretly  sharp  fighting,  so  close  in  some  in- 
Btanoes  as  to  bring  in  use  the  war-club  and 
t^nnahawk.  Here  Lieut  Hale  was  killed 
and  Lieut  Madison  wounded.  As  soon  as 
the  Indians  retreated  the  white  men  hung  on 
their  rear,  but  when  we  pressed  them  too  close, 
they  would  turn  and  drive  us  back.  In  this 
way  a  kind  of  running  fight  was  kept  up  until 
after  son-rising,  when  we  lost  sight  of  the 
enemy  and  nearly  all  our  horses,  somewhere 
about  where  the  town  of  Eaton  now  stands. 
On  returning  from  the  pursuit  our  camp  pre- 
sented rather  a  discouraging  appearance. 
Not  more  than  six  or  eight  horses  were  saved ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  lay  dead  on  the  ground. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  remains  unknown; 
the  bodies  of  two  Indians  were  found  among 
the  dead  horses..  We  gathered  up  our 
wounded,  six  in  number,  took  them  to  the 
fint,  where  a  room  was  assigned  them  as  a 
hoq>ita],  and  their  wounds  dressed  by  Sur- 


geon Boyd  of  the  regular  army.  The  wound 
of  one  man,  John  James,  consisted  of  little 
more  than  the  loss  of  his  scalp.  It  appeared 
from  his  statement  that  in  the  heat  of  the 
action  he  received  a  blow  on  the  side  of  his 
head  with  a  war-club,  which  stunned  so  as  to 
barely  knock  him  down,  when  two  or  three 
Indians  fell  to  skinning  his  head,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  took  from  him  an  unusually 
large  scalp,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  operation 
a  piece  of  one  of  his  ears.  He  recovered, 
and  I  understood  some  years  afterwards  that 
he  was  then  living.  Another  of  the  wounded, 
Luke  Vores,  was  a  few  years  since  living  in 
Preble  county. 

"'' MelancJwly  Duty. — By  sunset  on  the  dav 
of  the  action  we  had  sonae  kind  of  rou^h 
coffins  prepared  for  the  slain.  For  the  satis- 
faction of  surviving  friends  I  will  name  them, 
and  state  that  in  one  grave,  some  fifty  paces 
west  of  the  site  of  Fort  St  Clair,  are  the 
remains  of  Lieut  Job  Hale ;  next  to  him, 
on  his  left,  we  laid  our  orderly  sergeant, 
Matthew  English  *  then  followed  the^  four 
privates,  Robert  Bowling.  Joseph  Clinton, 
Isaac  Jett  and  John  Williams.  Dejection 
and  even  sorrow  hung  on  the  countenances 
of  every  member  of  the  escort  as  we  stood 
around  or  assisted  in  the  interment  of  these, 
our  fellow-comrades.  Hale  was  a  noble  ana 
brave  man,  fascinating  in  his  appearance  and 
deportment  as  an  officer.  It  was  dusk  in  the 
evening  before  we  completed  the  performance 
of  this  melancholy  duty.  ^  What  a  change  I 
The  evening  before  nothing  within  the  en- 
campment was  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  life 
and  animation.  Of  those  not  on  duty,  some 
were  measuring  their  strength  and  dexterity 
at  athletic  exercises ;  some  nursing,  rubbing 
and  feeding  their  horses;  others  cooking, 
etc.  But  look  at  us  now,  and  behold  the 
ways,  chances  and  uncertainties  of  war.  I 
saw  and  felt  the  contrast  then,  and  feel  it 
still,  but  am  unable  ftirther  to  describe  it 
here!'* 


Between  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Clair  and  Eaton  is  the  village  graveyard.  This 
cemetery  is  adorned  with  several  beautiful  monuments.  Among  them  is  one  to 
the  memory  of  Fergus  Holderman,  who  died  in  1838.  Upon  it  are  some  ex- 
qaisitely  beautiful  devices,  car\'ed  by  "  the  lamented  Clevenger,"  which  are  among 
his  first  attempts  at  sculpture.  The  principal  object  of  attraction,  however,  is  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.  IjOWF}'  and  others  who  fell  with  him  in  an 
engagement  with  a  party  of  Indians  commanded  by  Little  Turtle,  at  Ludlow's 
Spring,  near  the  Forty-f(X)t  Pitch,  in  this  (X)unty,  on  the  17tli  of  October,  1793. 
Tills  monument  has  recently  been  constructed  by  I^a  Dow  &  Hamilton',  of  Davton, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $300,  contributed  by  public-spirited  individuals  ot  this 
vicinity.  It  is  compose<l  of  the  elegant  Rutland  marble,  is  alx>ut  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  stands  upon  one  of  those  small  artificial  mounds  common  in  this  re- 
rioii.  The  view  was  taken  from  the  east,  l)eyond  which,  in  the  extreme  distance, 
ID  the  forest  on  the  left,  is  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Clair. 

This  Lieut.  Lowry  was  a  brave  man.  His  last  words  were :  "  My  brave  boys, 
all  y<m  that  can  fight,  now  display  your  activity  and  let  your  balls  fly  ! "  The 
dain  in  the  engagement  were  buried  at  the  fort.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1822,  the 
imiaiDS  of  Lowry  were  taken  up  and  reinterred  with  the  honors  of  war  in  this 
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graveyard,  twelve  militar}^  ofSoers  acting  as  pall-bearers,  followed  by  the  orator, 
chaplain  and  physicians,  under  whose  direction  the  removal  was  made,  with  a 
large  concourse  of  citizens  and  two  military  companies.  The  remains  of  the  alaiu 
commander  and  soldiers  have  been  recently  removed  to  the  mound,  which,  with 
tlie  monument,  will  ^^  mark  their  resting-place,  and  be  a  memento  of  their  glory 
for  ages  to  come." 

E.  D.  Mansfield,  in  his  Personal  Memoirs,  published  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
in  1879,  speaks  of  meeting  liittle  Turtle  at  his  father's  house,  then  Ludlow's 
Station,  now  Cumminsville,  Cincinnati. 


One  day  a  dark  man,  with  swarthy  counte- 
nance, riding  a  very  fine  horse,  dismounted  at 
our  house  and  went  into  my  father's  office. 
I  wanted  to  ffo  in  and  see  him,  but  for  some 
reason  or  otjier  was  not  allowed  to.  Afler 
some  time — it  was  in  the  forenoon,  I  think — 
I  saw  him  come  out,  mount  his  horse  and  ride 
rapidly  away.  I  was  struck  by  the  man,  and 
asked,  ^^Who  is  that.  Ma?*'  She  said  it 
was  '' Little  Turtle,'*  the  great  Indian 
chief. 

The  last  Indian  Confederacy  had  been 
founded  by  Brandt,  but  the  figure  which 
stan'ls  out  on  the  historical  canvas  in  bold 
relief  is  that  of  Meche  Cunnaqua,  the 
Little  Turtle,  chief  of  the  Miamis.  This 
most  acute  and  sagacious  of  Indian  statesmen, 


was,  it  is  said,  even  a  polished  gentleman. 
He  had  wit,  humor  and  mtelligence. 

ThirtY  years  aller  the  treaty  of  Oreenville 
he  died  at  Fort  Wayne,  of  the  goul  (!), 
which  would  seem  a  marvellous  fact,  did  we 
not  remember  that  the  Turtle  was  a  high 
liver  and  a  gentleman ;  equally  remarkable 
was  it  that  his  body  was  borne  to  the  graye 
with  the  highest  honors  by  his  great  eoeniy, 
the  white  man. 

The  muffled  drum,  the  funeral  salute,  an- 
nounced that  a  ^at  soldier  had  fallen,  and 
even  enemies  paid  their  mournful  tribute  to 
his  memory.  The  sun  of  Indian  glory  set 
with  him ;  and  the  clouds  and  shadows,  whidi 
for  two  hundred  years  had  gathered  aroaod 
their  destiny,  now  closed  m  the  starieas  night 
of  death. 


We  ^ve  a  letter  narrating  an  account  of  this  action,  written  by  Gen.  Wayne 
to  the  SecretaiT  of  War,  and  dated  '^  Camp,  southwest  branch  of  the  Miami,  six 
miles  advanced  of  Fort  Jefferson,  October  23,  1793/' 


The  greatest  difficulty  which  at  present 
presents,  is  that  of  furnishing  a  sufficient 
escort  to  secure  our  convoy  of  provisions  and 
other  supplies  from  insult  and  disaster,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  a  sufficient  force  in 
camp  to  sustain  and  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  who  appear  desperate  and  determined. 
We  have  recently  experienced  a  little  check 
to  our  convoys,  which  may  probably  be  exag- 
gerated into  something  serious  by  the  tongue 
of  fame,  before  this  reaches  you.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  is  the  fact,  viz.  :  Lieut. 
Ijowry,  of  the  2d  sub-legion,  and  Ensign 
Boyd,  of  the  1st,  with  a  command  consisting 
of  ninety  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  having  in  charge  twenty  wagons  be- 
longing to  the  Quartermaster-General's  de- 


partment, loaded  with  grain,  and  one  of  the 
contractor's  [wagons],  loaded  with  stores, 
were  attacked  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  inst.,  about  seven  miles  advanced  of  Fort 
St.  Clair,  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Those 
gallant  young  gentlemen — who  promised  al 
a  future  day  to  be  ornaments  to  their  profes- 
sion— together  with  thirteen  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  bravely  fell,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  against  superior  num- 
bers, being  abandoned  by  the  {preater  part  of 
the  escort  unon  the  first  discharge.  The 
savages  killeo  or  carried  off  about  seventy 
horses,  leaving  the  wagons  and  stores  stand- 
ing in  the  road,  which  have  all  been  brought 
to  this  camp  without  any  other  loss  or  damage, 
except  some  trifling  articles. 


Little  Turtle,  who  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  was  a 
distinguished  chief  and  counsellor  of  the  Miamis,  by  whom  he  was  called 
Meshekewoghqua,  He  commanded  the  Indians  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  We  annex 
a  sketch  of  him  from  Drake^s  Indian  Biography, 


A  Chief  who  Never  Sleeps, — It  has  been 
generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  of  this 
chief  been  taken  at  the  disastrous  fight  after- 
wards with  General  Wayne,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  but  he  had  met  as  ill-success  as  General 
St.  Clair.  He  was  not  for  fighting  General 
Wayne  at  Presque  Isle,  and  inclined  rather 
to  peace    than  fighting  him  at   all.     In  a 


council  held  the  night  before  the  battle,  he 
argued  as  follows :  ''We  have  beaten  the 
enemy  twice,  under  separate  commanders. 
We  cannot  exnect  the  same  f:ood  fortune 
alwavs  to  attena  us.  The  Amencans  are  now 
led  by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps;  the  ni^ht 
and  the  day  are  alike  to  him.  And  dunng 
all  the  time  that  he  has  been  marching  upon 
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iges,  notwithBtandinff  the  watchiril- 

Dur  young  meo,  we  nave  never  been 

surprise  him.      Think  well   of  it 

something  whispers  me,  it  would  be 

to  listen  to  his  offers  of  peace." 

ig  this  language  he  was  reproached 

ler  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put 

to  all  further  discourse.     Nothing 

the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like  the  re- 

>f  cowardice,  but  he  stifled  his  resent- 

d  his  duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue 

lim  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 

• 

•e  and  ffumane  Indian  Chief. — 
^rtle  lived  some  years  afler  the  war 
esteem  among  men  of  high  standing, 
alike  courageous  and  humane,  pos- 
rreat  wisdom.  ''And."  says  School- 
[here  have  been  few  individuals  among 
es  who  have  done  so  much  to  abolish 
i  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
ed  warrior  is  shown  to  visitors,  near 
lyne.  It  is  frequently  visited  by  the 
in  that  part  of  the  countiy,  by  whom 
aory  is  cherished  with  the  greatest 
ind  veneration." 

I  the  philosopher  and  famous  travel- 
ley,  was  in  America,  in  the  winter  of 
little  Turtle  came  to  Philadelphia, 
be    then  was,   and    he  sought   im- 

aoquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
r  highly  valuable  purposes,  which  in 
asure  he  effected.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lis  language,  which  he  printed  in  the 
I  to  his  travels.  A  copy  in  manu- 
lore  extensive  than  the  ])rinted  one, 
libraiy  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
^Ivania. 

g  become  convinced  that  all  resistance 
bites  was  vain,  he  brought  his  nation 
It  to  peace  and  to  adopt  agricultural 
And  it  was  with  the  view  of 
I  Congress  and  the  benevolent  Society 
ds  for  assistance  to  effect  this  latter 

that  he  now  visited  Philadelphia, 
lere  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small 
d  was  afflicted  with  the  gout  and' 
ism. 

IS  Dtacmdants  of  Tartan. — At  the 
Mr.  Yolney's  interview  with  him  for 


information^  he  took  no  notice  of  the  con- 
versation while  the  interpreter  was  com- 
municating with  Mr.  Volnev,  for  he  did  not 
understand  English,  but  walked  about,  pluck- 
ing out  his  beard  and  eye-brows.  He  was 
dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His  skin, 
where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Yolney  says,  was  as 
white  as  his  *  and  on  speaking  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Little  Turtle  said  :  ''  I  have  seen  Span- 
iards in  Louisiana,  and  found  no  difference  of 
color  between  them  and  me.  And  why  should 
there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the 
work  of  the  father  of  colors^  the  Kun  that 
bums  us.  lou  white  people  compare  the 
color  of  your  face  with  that  of  your  bodies." 
Mr.  Yolney  explained  to  him  the  notion  of 
many,  that  his  race  was  descended  from  the 
Tartars,  and  by  a  map  show^  him  the  sup- 
posed communication  between  Asia  and 
America.  To  this  Little  Turtle  replied: 
**  Why  should  not  these  Tartars^  who  resemble 
vs,  have  come  froni  America  f  Are  there 
any  reasons  to  the  contrary  f  Or  why  should 
we  not  both  have  been  in  our  own  country?" 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselves 
a  name  which  ^  is  equivalent  to  our  word 
tndigine,  that  is,  one  sprung  from  the  sotl, 
or  natural  to  it 

An  Indian  out  of  Place. — When  Mr. 
Yolney  asked  Little  Turtle  what  prevented 
him  from  living  among  the  whites,  and  if  he 
were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia 
than  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said : 
''Taking  all  things  together  you  have  the 
advantage  over  us ;  but  here  I  am  deaf  and 
dumb.  I  do  not  talk  your  language  ;  I  can 
neither  hear,  nor  make  myself  heard.  When 
I  walk  through  the  streets  I  see  every  person 
in  his  shop  emploved  about  something :  one 
makes  shoes,  another  hats,  a  third  sells  cloth, 
and  every  one  lives  by  his  labor.  I  say  to 
myself.  Which  of  all  these  things  can  you  do  ? 
Not  one.  I  can  make  a  bow  or  an  arrow, 
catch  fish^  killgame,  and  go  to  war  *  but  none 
of  these  is  or  any  use  here.  To  learn  what 
is  done  here  woula  require  a  long  time.  Old 
age  comes  on.  I  should  be  a  useless  piece  of 
ftimiture,  useless  to  my  nation,  useless  to  the 
whites,  and  useless  to  myself  I  must  return 
to  my  own  country." 


John  Johnston  has  given  in  his  '^Recollections/^   published   in  Cid'a 
',  some  anecdotes  of  Little  Turtle. 


fnpanionable  Indian. — Little  Turtle 
in  of  great  wit,  humor  and  vivacity, 
the  company  of  gentlemen,  and 
I  in  good  oiting.  When  I  knew  him 
wo  wives  living  with  him  under  the 
f  in  the  greatest  harmony ;  one,  an 
an,  about  his  own  age — ^fifty — ^the 
f  his  youth,  who  performed  the 
'  of  the  house ;  the  other,  a  young 
itiful  creature  of  eighteen,  who  was 
ite ;  yet  it  was  never  discovered  by 
that  the  least  unkind  feelinc  existed 
them.  This  distinguished  chief  died 
Vayne,  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 


of  a  confirmed  case  of  the  ^ut,  brought  on 
by  high  living,  and  was  buned  with  military 
honors  bv  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 
The  Little  Turtle  used  to  entertain  us  with 
many  of  his  war  adventures,  and  would 
laugh  immoderately  at  the  recital  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  Tricky  Prisoner.-^A  white  man,  a  pris- 
oner of  many  years  in  the  tribe,  had  oflen 
solicited  permission  to  go  on  a  war  party  to 
Kentucky,  and  had  been  refused.  It  never 
was  the  practice  with  the  Indians  to  ask  or 
encourage  white  prisoners  among  them  to  go 
to  war  against  their  countrymen.    This  man, 
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however,  had  so  far  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  Indians,  and  hemg  very  importunate 
to  go  to  war,  the  Turtle  at  last  consented, 
and  took  him  on  an  expedition  into  Kentucky. 
As  was  their  practice,  they  had  reconnoitred 
during  the  day,  and  had  fixed  on  a  house, 
recenUy  built  and  occupied,  9&  the  object  to 
be  attacked  next  morning  a  little  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  clearing,  there  being  much  brush  and  fallen 
timber  on  the  ground.  At  the  appointed 
time,  the  Indians,  with  the  white  man,  began 
to  move  to  the  attack.  At  all  such  times  no 
talking  or  noise  is  to  be  made.  They  crawl 
along  the  ground  on  hands  and  feet;  all  is 
done  by  signs  from  the  leader.  The  white 
man  all  the  time  was  striving  to  be  foremost, 
the  Indians  beckoning  him  to  keep  back*.  In 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  he  would  keep  fore- 
most, and  havine  at  length  got  within  running 
distance  of  the  house,  he  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  went  with  all  his  speed,  snouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  Indians  I  Indians !  The 
Turtle  and  his  party  had  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat,  losing  forever  their  white  companion 
and  disappointed  in  their  fancied  conquest  of 


the  unsospectiog  victims  of  ^  tiie  lox  caUn. 
From  that  day  forth  this  chief  would  never 
trust  a  white  man  to  accompany  him  again 
to  war. 

Kosdnsko  and  Little  Turtle. — During  the 
presidency  of  Washington  the  Little  Turtle 
visited  that  great  and  just  man  at  Philadel*. 
phia,  and  during  his  whole  life  after  often 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  that  visit  afiforded 
him.  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  chief,  was  at 
the  time  in  Philadelphia  confined  by  sickness 
to  his  lodging,  and  hearing  of  the  Indians 
being  in  the  city,  he  sent  for  them,  and  afber 
an  interview  of  some  length,  he  had  his 
favorite  brace  of  pistols  brought  forth  and 
addressing  the  chief,  Turtle,  said — I  nave 
carried  and  used  these  in  many  a  hard-fooght 
battle,  in  defence  of  the  oppressed,  the  weak 
and  the  wronged  of  my  own  race,  and  I  now 
present  them  to  you  with  this  ii^unctlon, 
that  with  them  you  shoot  dead  the  first  man 
that  ever  comes  to  subjugate  }roa  or  despoil 
you  of  your  country.  These  pistols  were  of 
the  best  quality  and  finest  manufacture,  silver 
mounted,  with  gold  touch-holes. 


Father  Finley,  the  Itinerant. 

On  entering  the  Old  Mound  Cemetery,  at  Eaton,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
there  the  monument  to  my  old  friend,  Father  Finley.  I  had  not  until  then 
known  the  spot  of  his  burial.  To  oopy  the  inscription  was  a  labor  of  love. 
On  the  north  side  it  was :  "  Rev.  Jas.  IJ.  Finley,  died  .September  6,  1857,  aged 
76  years,  1  month  and  20  days ; "  on  the  south  side,  ''  To  the  memory  of  Hannah, 
his  wife,  born  in  1783 ;  died  in  1861."  On  the  west  side  is  an  open  Bible  with 
the  words :  "  There  is  rest  in  Heaven."  The  monument  is  a  single  shaft  mounted 
on  a  jiedestal  and  about  twelve  feet  in  height. 

The  young  of  this  generation  may  ask,  "  Who  was  Father  Finley  ? "  We 
reply,  "  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  itinerant  Methodist  ministers."  He  began  his 
itinerant  ministry  in  1809,  when  28  years  of  age.  The  scene  of  his  labors  was 
the  then  wilderness  of  eastern  and  northern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania  and 
western  New  York,  and  during  his  over  forty  years  of  service  he  personally  re- 
ceived 5,000  members  into  the  service  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Dan- 
iels, in  his  "  History  of  Methodism,"  thus  sums  up  his  life-work : 

"Finley  was  eight  times  elected  a  meml)er  of  the  General  Conference.  He 
also  served  three  years  as  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiarj\  He  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  of  cliaraeter,  of  burning  zeal,  a  powerful  preacher,  a  popular  man- 
ager of  camp  meetings  and  other  groat  assemblies,  at  which,  by  the  power  of  his 
eloquence  as  well  as  his  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  swayed  the 
masses,  and  calmed  the  rage  of  mobs  and  ruffians. 

"To  his  other  labors  he  added,  from  his  own  experiences,  those  of  an  author — 
'An  Account  of  the  Wyandot  Mission,'  *  Sketches  of  Western  Methodism,'  '  Life 
Among  the  Indians,'  *  Memorials  of  Prison  Life,'  and  his  own  '  Biography,' — a 
book  alx)unding  in  wild  adventure,  hair-breadth  escapes,  backwoods  wanderings, 
and  such  other  wild  exixiriences  as  appertained  to  the  Western  itinerants  of  that 
day." 

I  said  Father  Finley  was  an  old  friend.  Yes,  I  was  in  prison  and  he  com- 
forted me.  In  1846  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  when  he  took  me 
under  his  wing.  I  had  arrived  with  a  severe  cold,  and  he  cured  me  after  the 
manner  of  the  Wyandots,  those  simple  people  of  the  woods,  among  whom  he  had 
lived,  prayed  and  sung.     He  brought  out  a  heavy  buffalo  robe,  and  spreading  it 
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before  the  fire  of  his  room,  I  laid  on  my  back  and  toasted  my  feet  for  about  two 
days ;  thus  the  cure  was  effected^  and  so  well  that  scarcely  a  single  other  lias  since 
invaded  my  premises.     Those  two  days  with  the  hunter  were  a  rare  social  treat. 

Wrote  I)onn  Piatt :  "A  mean  sinner  makes  a  mean  saint ; "  this  was  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  but  Donn  never  put  in  any  claim  for  it  as  an  original  discover}-. 
Father  Finley  was  formed  on  a  generous  scale,  and  when  he  threw  that  strong, 
sympathetic  spirit  of  his  into  the  service  of  Christianity,  there  was  enough  of 
him  to  make  one  of  the  biggest  sort  of  Christians.  He  was  short,  but  strongly 
built,  with  a  heavy,  sonorous  voice  that  went  to  the  utmost  verge  of  many  a  camp- 
meeting,  stirring  the  emotions  of  multitudes  to  their  inmost  depths.  He  was 
frank,  simple  as  a  child,  outspoken,  fearless  in  denunciation  of  wrong,  and  when 
rowdies  disturbed  any  meeting  where  he  was,  he  was  quick  and  effective  in  nms- 
cular  demonstmtions. 

His  autobiography  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Western  life 
in  the  l)eginning  of  this  century,  and  gives  an  experience  nowhere  else  so  well 
told.     From  it  we  derive  the  following : 


The  Finleys  were  Presbyterians  of  Penn- 
sylvania. James'  father,  Robert  W.  Fiuley, 
was  graduated  at  Princeton,  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and  then  sent  as  a  missionary  into 
the  settlements  of  North  Carolina,  oouth 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  j)reaching  and  planting 
churches  in  destitute  places.  Here  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Rebecca  Bradley,  whose  father  had 
lately  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  North 
Carolina,  and  the  year  after,  in  1781,  James 
was  bom  at  his  father's  home  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Horrors  of  CivH  War, — James  was  cradled 
and  reared  m  war  until  well  advanced  in  life. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  raged  with  great  furr ;  neighbor  was 
massacred  by  neighbor.  The  Tones,  ur^ed 
by  the  British,  tried  to  exterminate  the  Whigs. 
All  of  his  mother's  brothers,  says  Finley, 
were  killed  in  this  deadly  strife.  One  fell  at 
Gates'  defeat ;  another  was  murdered  by  four 
Tories  near  his  own  door — was  shot  with  his 
own  rifle ;  another  died  on  a  prison  ship. 
His  father  and  congregation  were  waylaid 
and  shot  at  on  their  way  to  church ;  one 
member  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  a  win- 
dow of  his  house  while  at  prayer.  His  father 
received  a  ball  through  the  clothes  of  his 
breast,  just  as  he  stepped  out  of  his  own  door. 

A  'toi'y  Major  of  the  neighborhood  by 
stratagem  collected  all  the  wives  of  the  Whi/rs 
in  one  house,  and  hanged  them  by  the  neck 
until  almost  dead,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
tort from  them  the  places  of  their  husbands' 
(X)noealment.  At  tne  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  the  neighborhood,  when  their 
sons  took  him  out  one  night  to  a  swamp, 
and  gave  him  twenty  lashes  for  each  of  their 
mothers  whom  he  had  hanged.  Then  they 
tarred  and  feathered  him,  ducked  him  in  the 
swamp,  and  threatened  if  he  did  not  leave  the 
country  in  a  month  they  would  draw  every 
drop  of  Tory  blood  out  of  his  body. 

Aentiich/  E.rperlenctft. — In  1786  the  Finley 
family  removed  to  the  Redstone  country, 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac,  Vir- 
ginia, where  his  father  preached  for  two 
jears ;  but  Kentucky  was  the  land  of  prom- 


ise, and  in  the  fall  of  1788  they  embarked 
with  a  party  of  others  on  the  Ohio,  and  ar- 
rived at  Maj'sville,  when  Mr.  Finley  removed 
his  family  to  Washington,  Ky.,  for  the  win- 
ter. James  was  then  a  lad  of  7  years,  and 
saw  for  the  first  time  ''  that  great  aaventurcr, 
Simon  Kenton,  a  child  of  Providence,  raieued 
for  the  protection  of  the  scattered  families 
in  the  wudemess. " 

That  winter  the  Indians  made  sreat  dep- 
redations and  stole  almost  all  the  horses,  so 
that  the  faruiers  were  scarcelv  able  to  carry 
on  their  business.  It  was  only  a  few  ^ears 
before  that  Kenton,  j^oing  in  pursuit  with  a 
party,  was  taken  pnsoner,  and  but  for  the 
intervention  of  Simon  Girty,  would  have  been 
burned  at  the  stake. 

The  Finlej/s  Help  to  Found  ChiUirothe,^ 
The  depredations  of  the  Indians  were  so 
great  that  the  family  again  removed,  and  to 
Caiie  Ridij/e^  in  Bourbon  county.  Mr.  Fin- 
ley bought  part  of  an  unbroken  canebrake, 
cleared  it,  and  opened  up  a  farm,  which  he 
cultivated  with  tne  work  of  his  slaves,  lie 
preached  to  two  congregations — Cane  Ridge 
and  Concord— and  started  a  high-school,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  Kentucky,  in  which  the 
dead  languages  were  tiiught.  Several  of  his 
pupils  became  Presbyterian  ministers.  In 
the  spring  of  17%  Mr.  Finley  emitted  with 
a  large  part  of  his  two  congregations  to  the 
Scioto  valley,  and  was  a  ^reat  factor  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  Chillicothe  (see  Ross 
County),  and  James  was  thenceforth  **an 
Ohio  boy."  He  says  in  his  early  days  they 
had  to  depend  for  theili daily  living  ui)on  the 
hunters  and  what  they  could  kill  themselves 
of  the  wild  game.  This  gave  him  an  early 
love  for  the  chase,  so  that  before  the  age  of 
16  he  had  almost  become  an  Indian  in  his 
habita  and  feelings. 

In  his  father'iS  academy  he  had  studied 
the  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics,  and 
finally,  by  his  recjuest,  studied  medicine,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1 800  took  his  degree,  but  with 
no  design  to  practise  it.  "  My  recreations." 
said  he,  ''were  with  the  gun  in  the  wooas, 
and  I  passed  several  months  in  the  forest 
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BUireying  Congress  lands  for  Thomas  Worth- 
ington,  ailerwards  Governor  of  the  State.'' 

FiNi^EY  Adopts  the  Profession  of  a  Hcn- 
TER,  AND  Seeks  for  a  Wife  a  Woman 
Adapted  to  that  Situation. 

Having  passed  the  winter  of  1800-1801  in 
hunting,  he  was  so  enamored  with  its  peace- 
ful enjoyments  that  he  resolved  on  adopting 
a  hunter's  life,  and  by  the  adviee  or  his 
mother  chose  a  wife  suited  to  that  mode  of 
living.  The  happy  woman  was  Hannah 
Strane,  and  she  proved  a  prize  in  that  peril- 
ous venture  whicn  wav  rum  or  save  a  man — 
marriage  !  ''  On  the  3i  dav  of  March,  1801,  V 
he  says,  *' I  was  accordingly  married."  How 
he  got  on  he  thus  relates  : 

My  father  having  Iwught  land  in  what  is 
now  Highland  county,  1  resolved  to  move 
and  take  possession.  Tliis  section  of  the 
country  was  then  a  dense  wilderness,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  human  habitation. 
My  father-in-law,  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
daughter's  choice,  did  not  even  allow  her  to 
take  her  clothes,  so  we  started  out  without 
any  patrimony,  on  our  sim))le  matrimonial 
stock,  to  make  our  fortune  in  the  woods. 

Binhh  a  Oihln. — With  the  aid  of  my 
brother  John  I  built  a  cabin  in  the  forest,  my 
nearest  neighbor  being  three  miles  oif.  Into 
this  we  moved  without  horse  or  cow,  bed  or 
bedding,  bag  or  baggage.  We  gathered  up 
loaves  and  dried  them  in  the  sun  ;  then,  pick- 
ing out  all  the  sticks,  we  put  them  into  a 
bed-tick.  For  a  bedstead,  we  drove  forks 
into  the  ground,  and  laid  sticks  across,  over 
whicli  we  placed  elm  bark.  On  this  we  placed 
our  bed  of  leaves  and  had  comfortable 
lod^nng. 

The  next  thing  was  to  i)rocure  something 
to  eat.  Of  meat  we  had  an  abundance,  sup- 
plied by  my  rifle,  but  we  wantod  some  bread. 
I  cut  and  split  one  hundred  rails  for  a  bushel 
of  potatoes,  which  I  carried  home  on  my 
back,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  At  the  same 
placo  1  worked  a  day  for  a  hen  and  three 
oliickens,  which  I  put  into  my  hunting  shirt- 
bosom  and  carried  home  as  a  great  prize. 
Our  cabin  was  covered  with  bark,  and  lined 
and  floored  with  the  same  material.  One 
end  of  the  cabin  was  left  open  for  a  fireplace. 
In  this  we  lived  comfortably  all  summer. 
Having  no  horse  or  plough,  1  went  into  a 
plum  bottom  near  the  house,  and,  with  my 
axe,  grubbed  and  cleared  ofl"  an  acre  and  a 
half,  in  which  I  dug  holes  with  my  hoe,  aud 
planted  my  corn  without  any  fence  around  it. 

1  cultivated  this  patch  as  well  as  I  could 
with  my  hoe,  and  Providence  blessed  my 
labor  with  a  good  crop  of  over  one  hundred 
bushels.  Besides,  during  the  summer,  with 
the  help  of  my  wife,  I  put  up  a  neat  cabin, 
and  finished  it  for  our  wmter's  lodgings.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  the  cabin  warm,  T  put 
my  corn  in  the  lofl.  and  now,  if  we  could  not 
get  bread,  we  had  always,  as  a  good  substi- 
tute, plenty  of  hominy.  We  had  also  plenty 
of  bear  meat  and  venison,  and  no  couple  on 
earth  lived  happier  or  more  contented.    Our 


Indian  friends  often  called  and  stayed  all 
night,  and  I  paid  them,  in  return,  oooaeioiial 

visits. 

During  the  season  several  families  settled 
in  the  neighborhood,  and,  when  we  were  to- 
gether, we  enjoved  life  without  gossip  and 
those  often  fatal  bickerings  and  Mckbitin^ 
which  destrov  the  peace  of  whole  communi- 
ties. Though  we  tiad  but  little,  our  wants 
were  few,  and  we  enjoyed  our  simple  and 
homely  possessions  with  a  relish  the  purse- 
proud  aristocrat  never  enjoyed.  A  generous 
hospitality  characterized  every  neighbor,  and 
what  we  had  we  divided  to  the  last  with  each 
other.  When  any  one  wanted  help  aU  were 
ready  to  aid. 

I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in 
hunting  and  laying  up  a  store  of  provisions 
for  the  summer,  so  that  I  might  give  my  un- 
divided attention  to  farming.  As  we  had  no 
stock  to  kill,  and  could  not  conveniently  raise 
hogs,  on  account  of  the  wild  animals,  which 
would  carry  them  off,  we  were  obliged  to  de- 
l)end  upon  the  product  of  the  woods.  As 
the  bear  was  the  most  valuable,  we  alwajrs 
hunted  for  this  animal.  This  fall  there  was 
a  good  mast,  and  bears  were  so  plentiful  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  from  home  to  hunt 
them.  About  Christmas  we  made  our  tur- 
key-hunt. At  that  season  of  the  year  they 
are  very  fat,  and  we  killed  them  in  great 
abundance.  To  preserve  them,  we  cleaned 
them,  cut  them  in  two,  and  after  salting  them 
in  troughs,  we  hung  them  up  to  dry.  They 
served  a  valuable  purpose  to  cook,  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  with  our  bear,  bacon, 
and  venison  hams.  Being  dry,  we  would 
stew  them  in  bear's  oil,  and  they  answered  a 
good  substitute  for  bread,  which,  in  those 
days,  was  hard  to  be  obtained,  the  nearest 
mill  being  thirty  miles  distant.  Another 
great  difliculty  was  to  procure  salt,  which 
sold  enormously  high — at  the  rate  of  four 
dollars  for  fifty  pounds.  In  backwoods  cur- 
rency, it  would  rec^uire  four  buckskins,  or  a 
large  bear  skin,  or  sixteen  coon  skins,  t^)  make 
the  purchase.  Often  it  could  not  be  had  at 
any  price,  and  the  only  way  we  had  to  pro- 
cure it  was  by  packing  a  load  of  kettles  on 
our  horses  to  the  Scioto  salt  lick,  now  the  site 
of  Jackson  Court-house,  and  boiling  the  water 
ourselves.  Otherwise  we  had  to  dispense 
with  it  entirely.  I  have  known  meat  cured 
with  strong  hickory  ashes. 

Ifnppy  Times. — I  imagine  I  hear  the  reader 
saying  this  was  hard  living  and  hard  times. 
So  they  would  have  been  to  the  present  race 
of  men  ;  but  those  who  lived  at  that  time 
enjoyed  life  with  a  greater  zest,  and  were 
more  healthy  and  happy  than  the  present 
race.  We  had  not  tiien  sickly,  hysterical 
wives,  with  poor,  puny,  sickly,  dying  chil- 
dren, and  no  dyspeptic  men  constantly  swal- 
lowing the  nostrums  of  quacks.  When  we 
became  sick  unto  death  we  died  at  once,  and 
did  not  keep  the  neighborhood  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm  for  several  weeks  by  daily  bul- 
letins of  our  dying.  Our  young  women  were 
beautiful  without  rouge,  color  de  rose,  meen 
fun,  or  any  other  cosmetic,  and  blithesome 
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without  wine  and  fraitH»dce.  There  was  then 
no  curvature  of  the  spine,  but  the  lasses  were 
straight  and  fine-looking,  without  corsets  or 
whalebone.  They  were  neat  in  their  appear- 
ance and  firesh  as  the  morning. 

When  the  spring  opened  I  was  better  pre- 
pared to  go  to  farming  than  I  was  the  last 
season,  having  procured  horses  and  plough. 
Instead  of  the  laborious  and  tedious  process 
of  working  the  land  with  a  hoe,  I  now  com- 
menced ploughing.  Providence  crowned  my 
labors  with  abundant  success,  and  we  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  wear.  Of  course,  our  wants 
were  few  and  exceedingly  sim)>le,  and  the 
products  of  the  soil  and  hunting  yielded  a 
rich  supply.  Thus  we  lived  within  ourselves 
on  our  own  industry,  our  only  dependence 
being  upon  the  favor  of  an  over-ruling  boun- 
tiful Benefactor.  We  spun  and  wove  our 
own  fabrics  for  clothing,  and  had  no  tax,  no 
muster,  no  court,  no  justices,  no  lawyers,  no 
constables,  and  no  doctors,  and,  consequently. 
had  no  exorbitant  fees  to  pay  to  professional 
gentlemen.  The  law  of  kindness  governed  our 
social  walks ;  and  if  such  a  disastrous  thing 
as  a  quarrel  should  break  out,  the  onl^'  way 
to  settle  the  difficulty  was  by  a  strong  dish  of 
fisticuffs.  No  man  was  permitted  to  insult 
another  without  resentment ;  and  if  an  insult 
was  permitted  to  pass  unrevenged,  the  in- 
sultea  partv  lost  his  standing  and  caste  in 
society.  Many  a  muss  or  spree  was  gotten 
up,  in  which  the  best  of  friends  quarrelled 
and  fought,  through  the  sole  influence  of  the 
brown  jug. 

It  was  seldom  we  had  any  preaching,  but 
if  a  travelling  minister  should  come  along  and 
make  an  appointment,  all  would  go  out  to 

S reaching.  If  the  preaching  was  on  a  week 
a^,  the  men  would  go  in  their  hunting- 
shirts,  with  their  guns.  On  Sabbath,  the 
gun  was  left  at  home,  but  the  belt  and  knife 
were  never  forgotten . 

Mirfortune  Met  Philosophically. — After  two 
or  three  seasons  had  passed  he  met  with  a 
great  misfortune;  lost  all  his  property,  one 
hundred  acres  of  good  military  land,  with  all 
the  improvements,  by  going  security  for  a 
man  who  had  run  away.  lie  took  it  philo- 
sophically. **I  consoled  my  wife,"  says  he, 
**as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  her  we  were 


j^oung,  and  had  begun  the  world  with  noth- 
ing, and  would  do  it  again.  I  requested  her 
to  stay  at  home  and  keep  house,  and  I  would 
take  to  the  woods  and  hunt"  Bear-skins 
commanded  a  good  price  ;  from  three  to 
seven  dollars,  according  to  size  and  auality. 
I  spent  the  winter  mostly  in  the  woods,  and 
suffered  much  from  lying  out  at  night  with- 
out bedclothes  or  bed,  only  as  I  could  make 
one  out  of  dr>*  bark.  I  wrapped  skins  about 
me  and  laid  by  the  fire.  It  was  a  pro6})erous 
winter,  and  success,  the  most  sanguine, 
crowned  my  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  pri- 
vation, troui  the  proceeds  of  my  winter 
campaign,  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  as  good 
a  home  as  that  from  which  the  law  had 
ejected  me. 

Thus  I  passed  seven  years,  farming  in  the 
summer  and  hunting  in  the  winter,  and  add- 
ing to  my  resources  till  I  had  a  comfortable 
home,  with  everything  necessary  to  make  the 
backwoodsman  nappy. 

The  Grand  Ola  \Voods. — ^But  my  neigh- 
bors became  too  numerous,  and  my  hunting- 
grounds  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  axe  of 
civilization  ;  game  became  scarce  and  hard  to 
take  ;  my  ranges  were  broken  up,  and  I  had 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  to  go  to  a  new 
countn'.  It  seemed  as  though  my  happiness 
depended  upon  a  life  in  the  woods,  *Hhe 
grand  old  woods,"  where  Nature  had  erected 
ner  throne,  and  where  she  swayed  her  sceptre. 

Alone  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  wilder- 
ness man  can  commune  with  himself  and  Na- 
ture and  her  God,  and  realize  emotions  and 
thoughts  that  the  crowded  cit^  never  can 
produce.  To  be  sure,  one  has  said,  **  A  great 
city  is  a  great  desert,"  but  it  is  a  desert  of 
depraved  humanity,  where  every  one  is 
wrapped  up  in  selfishness,  and  guards  himself 
against  his  neighbor  while  his  heart  rankles 
with  envy  at  his  prosperity,  or  his  wild,  un- 
bridled ambition  ur^es  him  on  the  reckless 
course  of  outstrippmg  all  his  competitors. 
Not  so  in  the  woods.  There  pride,  env}% 
selfishness,  and  ambition  have  no  abode. 
The  only  evil  spirit  that  haunts  the  woods  is 
^Melancholy.  This  will  often  steal  upon  the 
heart  of  those  who  have  not  found  the  satis- 
iying  portion  that  religion  imparts. 


Mr.  Fin  lev's  account  of  his  conversion  and  final  entrance  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Church  is  vividly  told.  **  lie  was/'  he  says,  "  raiscnl  by  Presby- 
terian parents,  and  taught  the  (*atecliisin.''  From  this  he  Icanu^d  that  God  from 
all  eternity  had  elected  some  men  and  angels  to  everlasting  life  and  im.ssed  by  the 
remainder,  ordaining  them  to  eternal  death.  This  doctrine  seemed  to  him  unjust. 
There  was  no  use  in  prayer.  That  would  not  «)nv(»rt  him  unless  he  was  one  of 
the  elect,  and  if  so,  he  would  l)e  saved  anyway.  "  This  dm^trine,'*  he  says,  *'  well 
nigh  ruined  me.  I  thought  if  God  had  brought  me  into  the  world  without  my 
consent  for  his  own  pur{K).*^cs,  it  was  no  concern  of  mine,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  be  honest,  enjoy  life,  and  j)erform  the  errand  of  my  destiny."  So  he  enten»d 
freely  into  pleasure,  took  a  hand  at  cards,  but  never  gambled ;  was  jiassionately 
fond  of  dancing ;  sometimes  went  on  a  spree ;  would  swear  when  angry,  and  fight 
when  insulted.  "  Backwoods  boys  were  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  knock  down 
and  drag  out."    The  people  called  him  the  "  New  Market  Devil,"  so  wild  was  he. 
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In  die  midst  of  all  tbis  mirth  and  revelry 
lie  dare  not  think  of  death  and  eternity. 
About  this  time  a  great  revival  of  religion 
broke  out  in  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  that 
alarming  phenomena  called  the  jerks.  In 
August,  1801,  learning  there  was  to  be  a  pjeat 
meeting  at  Cane  Rid^e,  Kentucky,  in  his  fa- 
ther's old  oonj^egation,  he  left,  with  some 
companions,  his  woody  retreat  in  Highland 
county,  near  what  is  now  New  Market,  and 
went  down  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood. 

Camp  Meeting  Scenes. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  camp-ground  he 
found  an  awfiil  scene.  A  vast  crowd  was  col- 
lected, estimated  at  25,(X)0.  The  noise  was 
like  the  roar  of  Niagara.  The  vast  sea  of 
human  beings  were  a|^itated  as  if  by  a  storm. 
He  counted  seven  ministers  all  preaching  at 
once  from  stumps,  fallen  trees,  and  wagons. 
Some  were  singing,  others  praying;  some 
pitcously  crying  for  mercy,  and  others  shout- 
ing most  vociferously.  He  became  weak  as  a 
kitten  at  the  sight  and  fled  to  the  woods. 

*' After  some  time,"  he  says,  *'  I  returned 
to  the  scene  of  excitement,  the  waves  of 
which,  if  possible,  had  risen  still  higher. 
The  same  awfulness  of  feeling  came  over  me. 
I  stepped  up  on  to  a  log,  where  I  could  have 
a  better  view  of  the  surging  sea  of  humanity. 
The  scene  that  presented  itself  to  my  mind 
was  indescribable.  At  one  time  I  saw  at 
least  five  hundred  swept  down  in  a  moment, 
as  if  a  battery  of  a  thousand  guns  had  been 
opened  upon  them ;  and  then  immediately 
followed  shrieks  and  shouts  that  rent  the  very 
heavens.  My  hair  rose  up  on  my  head ;  my 
whole  frame  trembled  •  the  blooa  ran  cold  in 
my  veins  *  and  I  fled  for  the  woods  a  second 
time,  ana  wished  I  had  stayed  at  home. 
While  I  remained  here  my  feelings  became 
intense  and  insupportable.  A  sense  of  suffo- 
cation and  blindness  seemed  to  come  over  me, 
and  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die. 

A  Drunken  Revelry, — There  being  a  tavern 
about  half  a  mile  on,  I  concluded  to  go  and 
get  some  brandy,  and  see  if  it  would  not 
strengthen  my  nerves.  When  I  arrived  there 
I  was  disgusted  with  the  sight  that  met  my 
eyes.  Here  I  saw  about  one  hundred  men 
engaged  in  a  drunken  revelry,  playing  cards, 
trading  horses,  quarrelling,  and  fighting. 
After  some  time  I  ^ot  to  the  bar,  and  took  a 
dram  and  left ;  feehng  that  I  was  as  near  hell 
as  I  wished  to  be,  either  in  this  or  the  world 
to  come.  The  brandy  had  no  effect  in  allay- 
ing my  feelings,  but,  if  anything,  made  me 
worse. 

Convicted  of  Sh. — Night  at  length  came 
on,  and  I  was  afraid  to  see  any  of  my  com- 

{)anions.  I  cautiously  avoided  them,  fearing 
est  they  should  discover  something  the  mat- 
ter with  me.  In  this  state  I  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place,  in  and  around  the  en- 
campment. At  times  it  seeined  as  if  all  the 
sins  I  had  ever  committed  in  my  life  were 
vividly. brought  up  in  array  before  my  terri- 
fied imagination  ;  and  under  their  awfiil  pres- 
sure I  felt  that  I  must  die  if  I  did  not  get  re- 


lief. Then  it  was  that  I  saw  dearly  through 
the  thin  vail  of  Universalism,  and  this  refbge 
of  lies  was  swept  away  by  the^  Spirit  of  Gm. 
Then  fell  the  scales  from  my  un-Dlinded  eyes, 
and  I  realized,  in  all  its  force  and  power,  the 
awful  truth  ;  and  that  if  I  died  in  my  sins,  I 
was  a  lost  man  forever. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  my  heart  was  so 
proud  and  hard  that  I  would  not  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  for  the  whole  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  felt  that  such  an  event  would  have 
been  an  everlasting  disgrace,  and  put  a  final 
quietus  on  my  boasted  manhood  and  courage. 
At  night  I  went  to  a  bam  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and,  creeping  under  the  hay,  spent  a 
most  dismal  nignt.  I  resolved  in  the  mom- 
ini^  to  start  for  home,  for  I  felt  that  I  was  a 
ruined  man.  Finding  one  of  the  friends  who 
came  over  with  me,  I  said,  ''Captain,  let  us 
be  off ;  I  will  stay  no  longer. ' '  He  assented, 
and  getting  our  horses  we  started  for 
home. 

A  Struggle — Conversion — Joy. — ^The  next 
night  they  reached  the  Blue  Lick  Knobs, 
when,  says  Fiulcy,  ''I  broke  the  silence 
which  reigned  mutually  between  us,  and  ex- 
claimed to  my  companion.  Captain,  if  yoa 
and  I  don't  stop  our  wickedness,  the  devil 
will  get  us  both.'*  Then  both  commenced 
crying  and  weeping.  The  next  morning  he 
went  into  the  woods  to  pray.  His  shouts  at- 
tracted the  neighbors,  who  gathered  around, 
and  among  them  a  Swiss  German  who  haa 
experienced  religion.  He  understood  his 
case ;  had  him  carried  to  his  house,  and  put 
on  his  bed.  The  old  Dutch  saint  directed  me 
to  look  right  away  to  the  Saviour.  He  then 
kneeled  at  the  bedside,  and  prayed  for  my 
salvation  most  fervently  in  Dutch  and  broken 
English.  He  then  rose  and  sung  in  the  same 
manner,  and  continued  singing  and  praying 
alternately  till  nine  o'clock,  when  suddenly 
my  load  was  gone,  my  guilt  removed,  and 
presently  the  direct  witness  from  heaven 
shone  full  upon  my  soul.  Then  there  flowed 
such  copious  streams  of  love  into  the  hitherto 
waste  and  desolate  places  of  my  soul,  that  I 
thought  I  should  die  with  excess  of  joy.  I 
cried,  I  laughed,  I  shouted  ;  and  so  strangely 
did  I  appear  to  all  but  my  Dutch  brother 
that  they  thought  me  deranged.  After  a 
time  I  returned  to  my  companion,  and  we 
started  on  our  journey.  0  wnat  a  day  it  was 
to  my  soul ! 

I  told  the  captain  how  happy  I  was,  and 
was  often  interrupted,  in  a  recital  of  my  ex- 
perience, by  involuntary  shouts  of  praise.  I 
felt  a  love  for  all  mankind,  and  reproached 
myself  for  having  been  such  a  fool  as  to  live 
so  long  in  sin  and  misery  when  there  was  so 
much  mercy  for  me. 

Becomes  a  Circuit  Rider. — Soon  aft^r  his 
arrival  at  home,  Finley  joined  the  Methodists, 
developed  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  even- 
tually was  appointed  to  the  Wills  creek  cir- 
cuit, lie  sent  for  his  family,  put  them  into 
a  cabin  ;  their  entire  earthly  possowions  being 
nothing  but  a  bed  and  some  wearinj^  appard^ 
and  then,  he  says,  ''My  funds  being  all  ex- 
hausted, I  sold  my  boots  off  my  feet  to  pur- 
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chase  provisions  with/*    Then  he  started  on 
Lis  circuit,  to  be  absent  four  weeks. 

Wxlh  Creek  Circuit  was  computed  to  be 

475  miles  round.     Its  route  was  as  follows  : 

Beginning  at  Zanesville  and  running  east,  it 

embraced  all  the  settlements  on  each  side  of 

the  Wheeling  road,  on  to  Salt  creek  and  the 

fiaffalo  fork  of  Wills  creek  ;  thence  down  to 

Oaiii bridge  and  I^atherwood,  on  Stillwater ; 

thence  to  Bamesville  and  Morristown  ;  thence 

<lown  Stillwater,  including  all  the  branches 


on  which  there  were  settlements,  to  the 
mouth  ;  thence  up  the  Tuscarawas,  through 
New  Philadelphia,  to  One-leg  Nimishilling ; 
thence  up  Sandy  to  Canton,  and  on  to  Car- 
ter's ;  thence  to  Sugar  creek,  and  down  said 
creek  to  the  mouth  ;  thence  down  the  Tus- 
carawas to  William  Butt's,  and  thence  down 
to  the  mouth  of  Whitewoman  ;  thence,  alter 
crossing  the  river,  including  all  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Wanatomica,  down  to  Zanes- 
ville,  the  place  of  beginning. 


Many  were  his  difficulties  and  perils.  The  country  was  wild  ;  the  people  gen- 
lly  ignorant  and  inexperiencjed.  They  often  interrupted  him  in  his  })reacliing 
y  moekings  and  curses  and  threats  of  punishment,  and  sometimes  he  felt  it  his 
iity  to  *'go  in"  on  his  muscle ;  and  he  was  strong  as  an  ox.  They  used  to  tell 
story  of  his  thrashing  a  notorious  bully,  and  then  bringing  him  within  the  fold. 
While  on  the  Wills  circuit  one  man,'  whose  wife  had  been  in  great  distress  of 
ind  from  the  sense  of  sin,  declared  Finley  was  a  wizard  and  had  bewitched  her. 
e  loaded  his  rifle  with  a  charmed  bullet,  and  went  two  miles  into  the  woods  to 
ay  lav  him.  Soon  his  mind  was  filled  with  dreadful  thoughts ;  horrid  visions 
oateu  in  the  air ;  demon  fa(;es  gibl)ered  l)efore  his  vision,  when  he  took  to  his 
for  his  home  in  as  much  distress  as  his  poor  wife.  In  the  result  both  be- 
oonverts. 
As  he  journeyed  his  place  of  study  was  the  forest  and  his  text-books  the  Bible, 
iacipline,  doctrinal  tracts,  and  the  works  of  W^esley  and  Fletcher.  The  influeiK* 
f  the  circuit  riders  in  that  day  in  saving  the  jieople  of  the  wilderness  from  degen- 
rating  into  savagery  was  beyond  all  computation.  Such  a  body  of  self-denying 
loral  heroes  as  they  were  have  seldom  been  known.  Generally  poverty  loomed 
p  to  them  drearily  in  the  distance.  They  lived  iK)or  and  diea  poor,  and  left 
lieir  families  in  poverty.  "  Some  I  know,"  said  Finley,  "  have  spent  a  fortune 
w  the  privil^e  of  travelling  circuits,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year, 
hile  their  wives  lived  in  log  cabins  and  rocked  their  children  in  sugar-troughs." 
Eventually  Finley  was  put  in  charge  of  the  "  Ohio  district,"  which  included 
ight  circuits,  ten  travelling  preachers,  and  over  4,000  members.  It  embraced  all 
^  stem  and  Northern  Ohio,  part  of  Western  New  York  and  all  Western  Penn- 
vania ;  and  he  rode  through  the  woods  all  around  it  four  times  a  year,  holding 
^ijuarterly  meetings.  We  close  with  an  anecdote  related  by  him  as  having  oc- 
^^urped  at  St  Clairsville,  wherein  the  later  eminent  Charles  Hammond  illustrated 
^18  muse: 

•*  I  was,"  writes  Finley,  "  called  on  by  brother  Young  to  exhort.     Being  much 

Ibleeeed,  I  suppose  I  raised  my  voice  to  the  highest  pitch  and  struck  the  book- 

^l:x)ard  with  my  hand.     At  this  a  young  lawyer,  Charles  Hammond,  who  had  a 

^considerable  reputation  for  talents,  became  alarmed,  and,  urging  his  way  through 

^tiie  crowd  to  the  door,  fled  for  his  life.     On  my  next  round,  the  sexton  found  in 

tiie  pulpit  a  very  neatly  turned  maul,  with  a  slip  of  paper  wrapped  around  the 

lianale,  which  was  directed  to  me.     After  meeting  it  was  presented,  and  on  the 

paper  were  the  following  verses : 


^^  'Tha8  saith  the  Lord,  the  preacher  now 
Must  warn  the  people  all. 
And  if  you  cannot  make  them  hear, 
I'd  have  you  use  this  maul. 


**  *  Your  hand,  dear  sir,  is  far  too  soft 
To  batter  on  the  wood ; 
Just  take  this  maul,  it  is  but  small, 
And  thunder  on  the  board. 


**  *  Lift  uf>  your  voice,  and  loudly  call 
On  sinners  all  around, 
And  if  you  cannot  make  them  hear, 
Take  up  this  maul  and  pound  I* " 


Camden  is  eight  miles  south  of  Eaton,  on  the  C.  R.  &  C.  R.  R.     Newspapers : 
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OaadJtey  Independent,  C.  M.  Hane,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  1  Metho- 
disty  1  Presbyterian,  and  1  Universalist.  It  is  quite  a  purchasing  and  shipping- 
point  for  grain  and  stock.     Population,  1880,  800.     School  census,  1888,  220. 

Wbst  Alexandria  is  six  miles  east  of  Eaton,  on  the  C.  J.  &  M.  R.  R.,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Twin  Valley.  Newspaper :  Twin  Valley  TImev,  Inde- 
pendenty  Chas.  J.  Wilson,  editor.  Churches :  1  Episcopal  Methodist,  1  Lutheran^ 
1  Reformed.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  villages,  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  remarkable  for  its  number  of  fine  lesidenoes. 
The  main  industries  are  furnitiire,  Coffman  &  Burtner ;  washing  machines,  Adolph 
Sohlingman;  woollen  goods,  as  yarns  and  blankets,  flour,  saddleir,  harness, 
wagons,  etc.  Population,  1880,  796.  School  census,  1888, 186.  E.  P.  Vaughn, 
superintendent  oi  schools. 

Winchester,  P.  O.  Gratis,  is  nine  miles  southeast  of  Eaton.  Population^ 
1880,  502.     School  census,  1888,  203. 

West  Elkton  is  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Eaton.  Population,  1880,  247. 
School  census,  1888, 115. 

Lewisbubg  is  nine  miles  northeast  of  Eaton,  on  the  C.  J.  &  M.  R.  R.  Pop- 
ulation, 1880,  409.     School  census,  1888,  161. 

New  Paris  is  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Eaton,  on  the  P.  C.  &  St  L.  R.  R., 
six  miles  east  of  New  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Whitewater. 
Newspapers :  Mirror y  Independent,  C.  W.  Bloom,  editor  and  publisher.  Chuidiee : 
1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  colored  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Chris- 
tian, 1  Universalist,  1  United  Brethren,  and  1  Catholia  Population,  1880,  835. 
School  census,  1888,  300.  F.  S.  Alley,  superintendent  of  schools.  New  Paris 
is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  called  Cedar  Springs,  which  are  quite  a  summw 
resort  for  invalids.    The  manuftcture  of  linen  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Eldorado  is  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Eaton,  on  the  P.  C.  <&  St.  L.  R.  R. 
Population,  1880,  337.    Sdiool  census,  1888, 112. 
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PUTNAM. 

Putnam  County  Mras  formed  from  Old  Indian  Territory,  April  1, 1820,  and 
named  from  Greneral  Israel  Putnam,  who  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  January 
7,  1718,  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  May  29,  1790.  In  1824,  when  Williams 
county  was  organized,  Putnam,  Henry  ana  Paulding  counties  were  attached  to  it 
for  judicial  purposes,  and  in  1834  Putnam  was  organised  as  a  separate  county. 
The  surface  is  generally  level  and,  much  of  the  land  being  within  the  Black  Swamp 
district,  is  wet  but,  when  cleared  and  drained,  very  fertile.  Area  about  510  square 
miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  129,123:  in  pasture,  16,083;  wood- 
land, 66,297 ;  lying  waste,  3,053 ;  produced  in  wheat,  484,800  bushels ;  rye, 
29,446  ;  buckwheat,  567  ;  oats,  210,827  ;  barley,  4,826 ;  com,  1,505,147 ;  broom- 
cora,  1,315  lbs.  brush;  meadow  hay,  16,597  tons;  clover  hay,  4,298;  flax-seed, 
90  bushels ;  potatoes,  64,466  ;  tobacco,  350  lbs. ;  butter,  498,743  ;  cheese,  4,440 ; 
sorghum,  7,408  gallons;  maple  symp,  3,007;  honey,  8,121  lbs.;  ^gs,  755,555 
dozen;  grapes,  1,784  lbs. ;  sweet  potatoes,  375  bushels;  apples,  6,511 ;  peaches, 
234;  pears,  193;  wool,  51,141  lbs.;  milch  cows  owned,  7,289.  Ohio  Mining 
Statistics,  1888  :  Limestone :  1,055  cubic  feet  of  dimension  stone,  2,559  cubic 
yards  of  building  stone,  1,125  square  feet  of  flagging,  6,750  square  feet  paving, 
3,498  lineal  feet  of  curbing,  1,097  cubic  yards  of  ballast  or  macadam. 

School  census,  1888,  9,893;  teacliers,  241 ;  Miles  of  railroad  tiack,  96. 

Townships  and  Census. 

Blanchard, 

Greensburg, 

Jackson, 

Jennings, 

Liberty, 

Monroe, 

Monterey, 

Ottawa, 

Population  of  Putnam  in  1830  was  230  ;  1840,  5,132  ;  1860,  12,808  ;  1880, 
23,713;  of  whom  19,757  were  bom  in  Ohio ;  777,  Pennsylvania;  230,  Virginia ; 
174,  New  York;  174,  Indiana;  38,  Kentucky;  1,264,  Grerman  Empire;  218, 
England  and  Wales;  117,  Ireland ;  94,  France;  52,  British  America ;  11,  Scot- 
land, and  5  Norway  and  Sweden.     Census,  1890,  30,188. 

Putnam  County  in  1846. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  from  eastern  Ohio,  and  of  Pennsylvania 
extraction.  In  Ottawa,  Greensburg,  Riley  and  Jennings  are  many  natives  of 
Germany.  The  site  of  old  Fort  Jennings  is  in  the  southwest  part.  There  were 
two  Indian  towns  in  the  county  of  some  note — the  upper  'Tawa  town  was  on 
Blanchard's  fork  ;  two  miles  below,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ottawa  village,  was 
the  lower  'Tawa  town. 

Kalida,  the  [old]  county-seat,  is  on  Ottawa  river,  114  miles  northwest  of  Colum- 
bus. It  was  laicl  out  in  1834  as  the  seat  of  histice,  and  named  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  '^beaxdifuiy  It  contains  a  Methodist  church,  four  stores,  a  news- 
paper printing-office,  and  thirty-six  dwellings. 

In  Riley  is  a  settlement  of  ^Aymish  or  Omish,"  a  sect  of  the  "  Mennonitos  or 
Harmless  Christians.''  They  derive  their  name  from  Aymen,  their  founder,  and 
were  originally  known  as  Aymenites.  This  sect  wear  long  beards,  and  rojoct  all 
saperfluities  in  dress,  diet  and  property.     They  have  ever  been  remarkable  for 


1840. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

670 

1,787 

Palmer, 

929 

275 

940 

Perry, 

266 

1,073 

1,047 

Pleasant, 

326 

3,013 

360 

1,443 

Richland, 

387 

125 

1,536 

Riley, 

621 

1,484 

518 

788 

Sugar  Creek, 

406 

1,300 

1,354 

Union, 

400 

1,398 

690 

3,177 

Van  Buren, 

2,444 
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industry,  frugality,  temperanoe  and  simplicity.  At  an  early  day  many  of  the 
Ornish  emigrated  from  Grermany  to  Pennsylvania.  When  they  first  came  to  the 
country  they  had  neither  churches  nor  graveyards.  "A  church,"  said  they,  "  we 
do  not  require,  for  in  the  depth  of  the  thicket,  in  the  forest,  on  the  water,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  dwelling,  God  is  always  present."  Many  of  their  descendants, 
deviating  from  the  practice  of  their  forefathers,  have  churches  and  burial  grounds. 
The  view,  "A  Home  in  the  Wilderness,"  represents  a  log  tavern  in  the  western 

Eart  of  the  county,  on  the  road  to  Charloe.  It  was  built  about  thirty  years  since 
y  two  men,  assisted  by  a  female.  It  has  long  been  a  favorite  stopping-place  for 
travellers,  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  having,  with  their  horses,  frequently  tar- 
ried here  over  night,  when  journeying  through  the  wilderness.  The  situation  is 
charming.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Auglaize,  which  flows  in  a  ravine  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  below.  All  around  stand  massive  trees,  with  foliage  luxu- 
riantly developed  by  the  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil,  while  numen)us  branches  lave 
in  the  passing  waters.  We  came  suddenly  upon  the  place  on  a  pleasant  day  in 
June,  1846,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  its  primitive  simplicity  and  loveliness 
as  to  stop  and  make  a  more  familiar  acqaintance.  We  alighted  from  our  faithful 
"  Pomp,"  turned  him  loose  among  the  fresh  grass,  drew  our  portfolio  from  our 
saddle-bags,  and  while  he  was  rolling  amid  the  clover  in  full  liberty,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  house  were  seated  sewing  in  the  open  space  between  the  parts  of  the 
cabin,  fanned  by  a  gentle  breeze — we  took  a  sicetch  as  a  memorial  of  a  scene  we 
shall  never  forget,  and  to  present  to  our  readers  a  view  of  "A  Home  in  the  Wil- 
derness." 

Gilboa,  Pendleton,  Ottawa,  Columbus,  Grove,  Madeira  and  Glandorfi^  are  all 
small  places  in  this  county,  the  largest  of  which,  Gilboa,  contains  about  thirty- 
five  dwellings. — Old  Edition. 

TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

The  forgoing  comprises  about  all  my  old  account  of  Putnam  county.  Indeed, 
the  entire  county  then  was  largely  forest  and  water.  The  most  interesting  point 
is  my  picture  of  the  "  Home  in  the  Wilderness."  That  picture  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  things  in  my  old  book.  It  seemea  to  touch  a  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  who  had  b^un  life  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-three  years,  I  should  receive  a  letter 
from  a  stranger,  a  then  boy,  who  sat  by  my  side  when  I  drew  that  picture,  which 
tells  me  all  the  circumstances,  but  which  I  had  long  since  forgotten.  His  letter 
is  from  Dawn,  Darke  county,  Ohio,  dated  April  2, 1889,  and  signed  S.  S.  Holden. 
It  gives  some  interesting  things  about  the  old  home,  long  since  vanished.  It  was 
prompted  partly  by  learning  that  the  painter  of  an  oil  painting  of  it  had  put  in 
the  claim  that  his  painting  was  an  original  design  of  his  own.     We  quote : 


'I  I  am  by  professioD  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, of  the  *  United  Brethren  Church  (in 
Christ ). '  I  will  be  qualified  that  the  picture 
on  your  letter-head  is  a  picture  of  the  man 
who  drew  the  sketch  of  our  home  about  the 
year  1846.  I  am  a  son  of  P.  B.  Holden, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  sign  as  you  drew 
it.  1  was  then  14  vears  old,  and  recollect  it 
about  as  vividly  as  ii  it  had  occurred  but  yes- 
terday— ^j'our  riding  into  the  yard  on  horse- 
back ;  getting  off  your  horse ;  laying  your 
paper,  pencils,  etc.,  about  you  on  tiie  old 
sled  or  mwl  boat,  which  lay  in  the  yard  at 
that  time,  and  is  shown  in  the  picture,  and 
watching  you  draw  the  scene.  Such  an  oc- 
currence was  too  rare  not  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  a  bov  like  me.  A  man  named  Sebastian 
Sroufe  built  the  bouse.    He  died  and  was 


buried  near  there.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
named  George  and  Albert — the  latter  was  a 
school  teacher.  His  widow  married  Judge 
Perkins,  and  they  moved  to  Williams  county. 

^'  While  you  were  making  the  sketch,  my 
mother  and  a  lady  school  teacher  sat  in  the 
open  space  between  the  two  rooms,  sewing. 
Before  you  had  completed  it,  my  brother  and 
a  Mr.  Whiting  came  through  the  yard  where 
we  were  sitting,  having  been  to  a  deer  lick. 
One  of  them  carried  his  gun  at  'trail  arms' 
and  the  other  carried  his  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
and  with  them  was  our  dog  *  Tyler. '  " 

It  was  well  the  dog  was  along.  His  name 
marks  the  era  of  the  event  and  helps  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  Mr  Holden*s  statement 
The  hard -cider  campaign  bad  onK^passed  a 
few  3'ear8  before,  when  the  old  Wnigs  had 
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For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.  * '  Hence 
natural  for  them  to  thus  name  tlieir 
Tip  "for  Tippecanoe  and  \*T}'lei"  for 
too.  Humor  comes  from  incongruous 
^ions.  so  Mark  Twain  named  his  jump- 
•g  Daniel  Webster — both  were  heavy- 
^ :  one  from  brains  and  brawn,  the 
Tom  shot 

'*  Home  "  was  on  the  main  route  from 
,  to  Charloe,  about  five  miles  northwest 
he  former,  The  Samuel  Holden,  who 
here  as  stated,  was  an  United  Brethren 
nan.  So  the  home  seemed  to  have 
en'ioe  as  both  parsonage  and  tavern, 
as  I  have  been  told,  the  Rev.  Branson 
made  it  his  home,  and  the  building 
mtil  about  thirty  years  since. 
e  receiving  the  letter  from  his  son,  I 

the  Pioneer  Reminiscences  of  the 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Georee  Skinner 
leads  me  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
•use  built  in  Putnam  county.  He  says  : 
first  building  that  could  be  designated 
3  was  erectea  by  two  men  and  a  woman 
:ion  21,  Perry  township,  by  Sebastian 
. ' '  He  then  states  it  was  on  the  Au- 
and  that  he  was  buried  close  by. 
^tnmge  AnimaL — After  leaving  this 
/  tpot  in  my  memory,  making  uiv  way 
rd,  I  discovered  a  strange  animal  run- 
I  the  ground.  I  sprang  from  my  horse 
led  it  with  a  club,  it  snowing  no  fight, 
tied  it  on  my  horse,  back  of  the  sad- 
nking  it  might  be  some  valuable  game, 
no  sooner  got  it  on,  than  Pomp  Began 
ce  up  ana  down,  cs[>ecially  the  back 

him  ;  then,  trotting  off,  I  had  great 
:y  in  catching  him,  and  was  fearful  I 
have  to  pass  the  night  in  these  woods 
Black  Swamp.  Then  I  saw  what  was 
liter.  A  quantity  of  pin -quills  were 
I  in  his  back,  gathered  from  the  ani- 


mal. Every  motion  of  his  body  drove  them 
farther  in.  It  was  a  hedgehog,  or  porcupine 
— the  only  specimen  I  ever  saw.  There  are 
a  variety  of  porcupines,  and  everywhere,  we 
believe,  it  is  deemed  a  harmless,  sluggish 
animal.  The  American  species  live  largely 
on  insectfl,  slugs  and  worms,  and  hibernate 
during  cold  weather  in  holes  in  the  earth  ; 
but  do  not  take  part  in  the  role  of  heavy 
sleepers,  for  on  the  first  advent  of  warm  days 
in  spring  they  come  out  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine and  see  what  is  ''  up."  The  porcupine 
has  quills  and  hair,  and  the  Indian  women 
ornament  mocassins  with  the  quills.  Indians 
have  been  known  to  convert  their  skins  into 
whiskey  jugs.  The  African  norcupine  has 
quills  of  an  immense  size,  with  a  i)eacock- 
like  display.  The  English  porcupine  is  some- 
times domesticated,  is  good  for  hunting  cock- 
roaches, and  is  said  to  be  good  to  eat ;  unlike 
the  American,  when  pursued  he  rolls  himself 
into  a  ball  shape  as  a  defence,  and  woe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  dog  that  tries  to  bite  him.  It 
must  be  a  very  spunky  Scotch  terrier  that 
will  persevere  to  a  conquering  end.  None  of 
these  kinds  of  porcupines  throw  their  quills ; 
that  is  a  popular  delusion.  The  only  species 
ugly  enough  to  do  that  is  the  human. 

After  relieving  Pomp  of  his  burden  and 
his  back  of  the  quills,  I  had  a  lonely  ride 
through  the  woods  and  ended  my  da^'s 
journey  at  a  miserable  tavern  near  the  hne 
of  the  canal,  at  what  I  think  was  Charloe. 
The  fare  was  hard,  the  night  hot,  and  my 
bed  cruel.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  niy 
slumbers  alone ;  never  was  greater  hallucina- 
tion ;  they  came  upon  me  in  a  voracious  mul- 
titude. Of  all  thmgs  I  abhor  crowds ;  so  I 
sprang  out  as  though  I  had  been  shot  and 
passed  the  night  on  the  bare  boards  of  the 
floor.  Mv  travelling  through  Ohio  in  1846 
was  not  all  *' honey  pie." 


TAW  A,  county-seat  of  Put  nana,  is  on  the  Blanchard  fork  of  the  Auglaize, 
ninety  miles  northwest  of  Columbus,  fifty-two  miles  southwest  of  Toledo, 
1  the  C.,  H.  &  D.  Railroad.  In  1866,  the  court-house  at  Kalida  having  been 
ved  bv  fire,  Ottawa,*  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  of  455,  was  made  the 
'-seat.'  County  officers,  1888:  Auditor,  W.  W.  Place;  Clerk,  H.  W. 
tschulte ;  Commissioners,  \Vm.  Boehmer,  James  H.  Smith,  John  T.  Mallahan  ; 
er,  Jacob  F.  Leffler ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Jos.  H.  Miller,  J.  R.  Rimer,  R.  E. 
t ;  Prol)ate  Judge,  J.  H.  Uphaus;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  John  P.  Bailey, 
ier,  L.  M.  Ludwig ;  Sheriff*,  Peter  Wannemacher ;  Surveyor,  D.  W.  Seitz ; 
irer,  Otho  W.  Crawfis.  City  officers,  1888:  John  Gordon,  Mayor;  Au- 
^lierlow,  Clerk ;  L.  B.  Yountz,  Treasurer ;  Schuyler  Blakenian,  Marshal. 
)apers :  Gazette^  Republican,  C.  L.  H.  Long,  editor  and  publisher ;  Putnam 
y  Democrat,  German,  Demcx^ratic,  C.  W.  Ben  to,  editor  and  publisher ;  Put' 
County  Sentinel,  Democratic,  George  D.  Kinder,  editor  and  publisher, 
hes:  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Catholic,  1  United  Brethren,  1  Presbyterian. 

:  Ottawa  Hxchange ;  Slan.sou  &  DeFord ;  A.  V.  Rice  &  Co. 
lufncturea  and  Employees, — Rice,  Brown  &  Co.,  wheels,  39  hands ;  J.  R. 

lumber,  7  ;  Ottawa  Gate  Manufacturing  Co.,  gates,  sleds,  etc.,  15  ;  Brink- 
lrf>s.,  carriages,  etc.,  8 ;  William  Annesser,  flour,  etc,  4 ;  Robeault  &  Ream, 
T  mill,  etc.,  6.— State  RepoH,  1887. 
Illation,  1880,  1,293.     School  census,  1888,  640;  C.  C.  Miller,  school  su- 
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perintendent.    Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $76,600.     Value  of 
annual  product,  $64.500. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1887. 
Census,  1890,  1,717. 

Pioneer  Reminiscences. 

The  pioneers  organized  at  Kalida  September  6,  1873,  with  Gteorge  Skinner  as 
chairman,  who  apjK>inted  as  committee  to  drafl  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  Dr. 
Mos(«  I.«ee,  Henry  M.  Crawfis,  and  Greorge  Skinner. 

The  first  article  declared  all  persons  resident  in  the  county  prior  to  1840  eligible 
to  membership.  The  society  issued  two  jiamphlets  of  lieminisoenoes — one  in 
1878  and  one  in  1886.     We  give  items  from  these  "talks"  in  abridged  form. 

George  Skinner,  born  in  Hamilton  county  in  1816.  Had  his  little  stock 
of  saddlery  wagoned  from  Piqua  to  Kalida  in  1839,  and  o[>ened  a  shop.  Nearest 
saddler  on  the  south  was  at  Lima ;  Findlay,  east ;  Defiance,  north  ;  Fort  Wayne, 
west.  Two  stores  then  in  Kalida,  Sheldon  Guthrie's  and  Moses  Lee's ;  two  tav- 
erns. Dr.  Lee's  and  James  Thatcher's ;  court-house  then  building.  First  courts 
were  held  in  the  cabin  of  Abraham  Sarber.     First  court.  May  5,  1834. 


The  first  settler  in  the  county  was  David 
Murphy.  He  came  down  the  Blanchard  from 
Fort  Findlay  in  a  canoe,  in  1824,  with  his 
family ;  went  up  the  Auglaize  three  miles 
and  settled  on  the  bayou.  Erected  a  cabin 
of  poles ;  ran  out  of  provisions ;  none  nearer 
than  Fort  Findlay ;  out  also  of  rifle  balls ; 
recollected  where  he  had  shot  a  ball  into  a 
tree ;  hunted  the  tree,  cut  out  the  ball,  re- 
cast it,  and  seeing  a  bear  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree,  took  aim  at  the  bear — a  trying  moment 
— killed  the  bear. 

H.  S.  Knapp  became  at  an  early  day  editor 
of  the  Kalida  Venture.  Went  one  Sunday  to 
a  camp-meeting  at  Columbus  Grove,  in  a 
wagon,  with  his  wife.  They  were  newly  mar- 
ried. Started  to  return  together  on  horse- 
back and  got  duujned  into  a  mud-hole. 
Knapp  tried  to  pull  his  wife  out  but  failed. 
Backed  his  horse ;  wife  c^iught  horse's  tail 
and  was  pulled  out.  The  Venture  appeared 
next  morning  with  editorials  short  and  crab- 
bed. [The  opposition  papers  denounced  his 
newspaper  as  the  "Kalida  Vulture." 
Knapp  lived  to  write  the  history  of  the  Mau- 
mee  valley,  and  dedicated  it  to  '*  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  lat«  Governor  of  Ohio."^  The 
Vetifure  was  established  in  1841  by  James 
Mackenzie ;  in  the  course  of  years  lost  its 
unique,  enterprising  name,  and  is  now  the 
Putnam  County  Sentinel,  with  Geo.  D.  Kin- 
der, editor  **on  guard."] 

East  from  the  barn  of  William  Turner,  in 
Pleasant  township,  is  a  low  piece  of  bottom 
land  some  twenty  rods  wide.  In  1845  there 
was  an  upheaval  of  the  earth  ;  a  ridge  formed 
across  from  bank  to  bank,  some  four  feet  high 
and  about  thirty  wide,  which  dammed  up  a 
creek  there ;  so  that  Mr.  Turner  was  obliged 
to  cut  a  channel  through  it  to  let  off  the  ac- 
cumulated waters.  The  cause  of  this  no  one 
knows. 

For  many  years  aft^r  the  organization  of 
the  county  a  session  of  the  court  was  deemed 
a  fit  time  for  a  spree,  a  general  good  time  * 
so  it  was  common  to  hold  court  all  day,  ana 


have  a  jolly  good  time  all  night  during  the 
entire  term  oi  the  court. 

Wheat,  com,  potatoes  and  pork  were  raised 
with  very  little  trouble,  and,  when  properly 
taken  care  of,  want  was  never  known.  Oame 
was  plenty.  Coon  and  deer-skins,  with  the 
money  brought  by  emigrants,  formed  about 
all  the  currency.  Hand-mills  for  ^ndinff 
corn  were  almost  a  household  necessity,  and 
the  meal  from  one  ear,  made  into  bread,  was 
deemed  ample  for  one  meal  for  one  person. 
On  calling  for  a  dinner,  persons  sometimes 
had  to  wait  until  the  com  was  shelled,  ground 
and  baked. 

Hiram  Sarbee,  born  in  Franklin  county 
in  1817,  settled  one  mile  below  Kalida  in 
1833.  When  corn  began  to  ear,  along  came 
the  coons  and  souirrels,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  they  would  get  it  all.  Father  said  to 
me,  '*  Hiram,  there  is  the  little  gun  and  doif. 
I  want  you  to  watch  the  coons  and  .squirrels 
out  of  the  corn-field."  I  thought  this  would 
be  fun,  but  I  found  out  better  in  a  few  days. 
I  shot  sauirrels  by  day  and  hunted  coons  by 
night.  Ihe  dog  would  lay  by  daytime  ;  when 
night  came  he  was  ready  for  a  hunt,  when  I 
would  open  the  door  and  say,  ''Go!  hunt 
them,"  and  wait  until  he  barked.  He  would 
not  kill  them  until  I  came.  At  last  I  got  so 
tired  of  this  that  I  tied  him  up  to  get  some 
sleep.  If  I  let  him  loose,  he  would  soon  find 
one,  and  then  bark  until  father  would  call 
out,  ''  Hiram  !  do  you  hear  the  dog?"  and 
then  I  would  have  to  get  up  and  go ;  for  I 
knew  better  than  to  disobey  him . 

The  Indians  were  plenty  here,  and  we  had 
eonsiderable  sport  with  them  snooting  at  a 
mark,  hopping,  and  running  foot-races.  The 
first  winter  and  spring,  ,if  we  boys  wanted 
young  company  we  had  to  go  twelve  miles  to 
a  settlement,  where  there  were  about  a  dozen 
boys  and  girls  that  attended  meeting,  and  a 
singing  at  a  log  school-house. 

The  First  Koad  in  the  county  was  the  one 
cut  through  from  Fort  Recovery  to  Defianoej 
by  Anthony  Wayne,  in  1794.     This  passed 
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aloDg  the  west  nde  of  the  river,  and  has  ever 
BiDoe,  with  few  variations,  been  used  as  a 
public  road.  At  the  intersection  of  Jennings 
creek  with  the  Auglaize,  on  this  road.  Col. 
Jenninf^  erected,  in  1812,  a  stockade  for  the 
protection  of  supplies  between  Fort  Recovery 
and  Fort  Defiance ;  and  on  this  road  the  first 
mail  was  established,  and  the  mail  carried  be- 
tween Piqua  and  Defiance,  once  a  week,  on 
horseback,  supplying  between  the  termini  the 
offices  of  Hardin,  Wapakonetta,  and  Su^ar 
Grove  (this  was  at  the  house  of  Sebastian 
Sroufe,  near  Hover  s  Mills),  the  only  post- 
office  in  the  county.  The  mail  was  carried 
by  a  boy.  C.  C.  Marshall,  from  September, 
1829,  to  December  31,  1831.  This  boy  was 
afterward  Mayor  of  Delphos,  Superintendent 
of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  and  a  member 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

John  Wilcox,  born  in  Madison  county  in 
1825  ;  his  parents  settled  in  Perry  township 
in  1827.  One  night,  when  the  father  was 
absent  and  the  pioneer  wife  alone  with  her 
two  babes  in  the  rude  cabin,  "the  rains  de- 
scended and  the  floods  came;*'  the  mother 
took   her  babes,   her  axe,  and  [)ot  of  fire 

i matches  then  being  unknown),  and  started 
or  higher  ground,  which  she  reached  after 
wading  through  water  for  a  Quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  built  a  nre  where  the  urst  orchard  was 
planted  in  the  subsequent  year,  the  trees 
Dein^  purchased  from  John  Chapman— 
*' Jonnny  Appleseed  " — who  was  peddling  in 
a  boat  from  his  nursery  near  Fort  Findlay. 
The  rise  of  the  waters  again  com  (veiled  her  to 
seek  higher  crround  ;  and  here  she  was  found 
later  in  the  day  b^  Demit  Mackeral,  who  had 
come  to  her  relief  in  a  canoe. 

jT/te  January  Flood  of  1830  was  the  high- 
est ever  known  to  white  settlers.  The  river 
appeared  to  seek  its  level  with  the  neighbor- 
inff  swamps  as  tributaries.  Hog  creek,  on  a 
**  nigh,"  united  its  waters  with  the  Blanchard 
at  Prairie  Run.  When  it  was  at  its  highest 
and  the  earth  saturated  with  water,  making 
it  all  slush  and  mud,  the  weather,  being  quite 
warm  for  the  season,  suddenlv  changed  to 
extreme  cold,  and  the  almost  boundless  sea 
of  water  was  frozen  into  a  glare  of  ice  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  Cattle  lying 
down  at  night  were  frozen  to  the  ground  be- 
fore mornmg,  and  the  legs  of  some  were 
frozen  to  the  knees.  On  this  glare  of  ice 
hundreds  of  deer  were  killed  by  wolves,  thev 
being  headed  off  of  the  dry  ridges  upon  which 
they  had  sought  shelter ;  and  once  on  the 
smooth  ice  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
ravenous  beasts. 

William  Galbraith.  Ottawa  Indians 
were  his  only  neighbors  when  he  settled  in 
Putnam  county  in  1834.  Sycamore  and  his 
squaw,  who  had  a  pappoose,  got  into  a  quar- 
rel, when  ho  pulled  out  his  knife  and  cut  the 
child  in  two.  Each  one  had  half,  and  they 
settled^  the  quarrel. 

Jfidian  T<tm  would  steal,  so  the  tribe  con- 
cluded to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  One 
evening,  when  the  river  was  rising  very  fast, 
Uiev  took  him  down  into  a  low  bottom,  and 
tied  him  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  ex- 


pecdng  the  river  to  rise  before  morning  and 
drown  nim.  But  there  was  a  young  squaw, 
who  went  down  in  the  night  and  out  hini 
loose.  Tom  finally  went  with  the  Ottawa 
tribe  west 

Stansbury  Sutton  settled  on  Ottawa 
Green  in  1833.  Indian  Torn  was  a  bad  In- 
dian. In  the  spring  of  1834  he  stole  a  pony 
from  some  of  his  tribe.  They  tried  him  for 
stealing,  found  him  ffuilty,  took  him  from 
cam^,  divested  him  of  his  clothing,  laid  him 
on  his  back,  tied  him  to  a  stake,  and  lefl  him 
to  remain  all  night,  subject  to  the  torture  of 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  mosquitos  and 
gnats.  I  saw  Tom  the  next  morning ;  he  was 
a  fearful  looking  object.  He  looked  as 
though  everv  pore  of  his  skin  had  been  pen- 
etrated by  the  insects.  I  sympathized  with 
him,  notwithstanding  I  knew  he  was  a  thief. 
Atler  Tom  was  released  they  procured  whis- 
key, and  the  whole  tribe  (except  Pe  Donqet, 
the  chief )  got  drunk  and  had  a  general  spree, 
lasting  two  days. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  a  new  country 
there  is  to  be  found  a  larger  development  of 
a  true  and  genuine  brotherly  love  and  mag- 
nanimity than  in  any  other  place.  In  the 
fall  of  1833  a  Mr.  Owens  lost  two  cows. 
Thinking  he  would  find  them  on  Tawa 
Green,  he  pursued  them  to  that  place.  Find- 
ing they  hud  gone  on,  he  borrowed  some 
money  of  my  father  to  pay  his  expenses,  and 
pushed  on  afler  them .  On  the  third  day  he 
returned  with  the  cows,  returned  the  same 
money,  sayine  he  could  not  get  any  one  to 
take  a  cent  of  it. 

J.  Y.  Sackeit  settled  in  Riley  township  in 
1833.  Devil  Jim  and  two  others  were  claim- 
ants for  the  chieftainship  of  the  Ottawa  tribe 
of  Indians.  The  tribe  cnose  one  of  the  other 
two,  and  Devil  Jim,  stepping  up  to  his  suc- 
cessful opponent,  knife  in  hand,  stabbed  him 
in  the  aodomen,  causing  death.  The  tribe 
decided  that  the  heir  to  the  chieflaiuohip 
should  execute  Jim.  The  executioner  took 
the  knife  in  hand,  and  commenced  stabbing 
Jim,  but  without  much  effect.  Jim  damned 
him  ;  told  him  he  did  not  know  how  to  kill  a 
man,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  his  lefl  breast, 
told  him  to  stab  there.  He  obeyed  ;  and  Jim 
fell  dead. 

Brockman  Brower  settled  in  Greens- 
burg  township  in  1833.  We  obtained  our 
fruit  trees  from  John  Chapman  (''Johnny 
Appleseed '').  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was 
floating  down  the  Blanchard  river  in  a  canoe, 
loaded  with  apple-trees,  distributing  them 
amon^  the  early  settlers  along  the  Blanchard, 
Auglaize,  and  Maumee  rivers.  He  would 
supply  trees  to  all,  regardless  of  their  ability 
to  pay  for  them.  His  nursery  was  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Blanchard.  Loading  a 
canoe,  he  would  descend  the  river,  supplying 
all  who  were  in  need  of  fruit-trees.  He  thus 
devoted  his  time  and  means  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow -man.  The  year  1834  was  noted 
for  the  July  flood,  It  rained  a  large  portion 
of  the  time,  from  the  20th  of  June  until  the 
4th  of  July,  at  which  time  the  river  was  at 
its  highest.     It  was  rising  nearly  two  weeks, 
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and  nearly  as  long  gpin^  down.  It  will  now 
rise  to  its  highest  point  m  three  or  four  days, 
and  recede  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Thrift,  in  an  address  before  the 
Pioneer  Association,  said:  ''When  I  first 
came  into  the  countv  the  country  appeared 
to  be  a  dead  level,  densely  and  heavily 
wooded,  with  sw^es  on  every  side  that  fed 
the  streams,  and  kept  them  more  or  less 
swollen  all  the  year  round.  The  main  roads 
had  been  recently  cut  out,  and  instead  of 
there  being  any  ditches  as  now  to  drain  and 
dry  them,  they  were  walled  up  on  either  side 
by  massive  trees,  that  excluded  from  their 
surface  the  sunlight  and  the  winds,  and  left 
them  moist  and  muddy  at  all  seasons  when 
not  actually  frozen.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  not  a  bridge  across  the  Auglaize,  Hog 
creek,  or  the  Blanchard,  anywhere  along  their 
course  through  the  county  j  and  perhaps  not 
from  their  common  source  m  the  great  marsh 
in  Hardin  county  to  where  they  unitedly 
empty  into  the  Maumee  at  Defiance.  One 
of  the  best  qualifications  of  the  physician's 


horse  then  was  to  be  a  aalb,  high  swimmer : 
and  among  the  first  lesflons  the  physioian  baa 
to  learn  in  manual  labor  was  how  to  ^  paddle 
his  own  canoe.*  " 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  old  settlers,  that 
being  sick  and  in  need  of  a  medical  man,  his 
nearest  source  of  supply  was  Defiance,  pos- 
sibly Dr.  Colby  or  Evans,  as  they  were  among 
the  first  of  that  town  :  at  all  events  a  single 
visit  was  made,  and  the  old  settler  was  sab- 
sequently  told  that  his  bill  was  $20.  He  was 
astonished,  and  protested  that  it  was  too 
much.  ''See  here,*'  said  the  doctor,  "that 
bill  is  not  high,  considering  the  result  of  my 
visit.  Here  vou  are  sound  and  well  again  ; 
then  you  looked  to  me  as  though  you  were 
about  to  die.  Of  course,  if  you  had  died,  I 
should  not  have  charged  you  so  much.*' 
"O  my !  0  my!"  said  the  old  settler,  "I 
wish  I  had  died  then,  doctor.'*  I  suppose 
really  that  life  on  the  Auglaize  at  that  time 
had  not  as  many  charms  as  it  might  now  have 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 


The  Black  Swamp. 

There  is  no  other  r^ion  of  equal  area  within  the  State  which  presents  such  a 
monotonous  surface  as  the  eighteen  counties  included  in  the  Maumee  valley,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  '^  Black  Swamp "  r^ion,  although  only  a  part  of  them 
properly  include  the  "  Black  Swamp." 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  entire  valley  which  could  with  propriety  be  termed 
"  hilly  ;"  yet  there  are  portions,  such  as  the  northern  part  of  Williams,  a  portion 
of  Allen,  Auglaize  and  other  counties,  which  are  gently  undulating,  yet  scarce 
sufficiently  so  to  merit  the  term  "  rolling.''  Nowhere  are  hills  to  be  found.  A 
very  remarkable  feature  of  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  the  distinct  outline  of  an- 
cient beaches,  locally  known  as  "Sand  Kidge,''  "Oak  Ridge,''  "Sugar  Ridge,'' 
and  j)erha})s  by  other  cognomens,  and  found  in  nearly  every  county  forming  the 
valley. 


A  Level  Road — The  principal  one  of  these 
enters  Ohio  near  Fayette,  and  jiasses  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
and  from  here  it  takes  a  southeasterly  course 
to  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  from  there  to  Delphos, 
Columbus  Grove,  Findlay,  Tiffin,  Milan,  and 
thence  east.  From  the  western  portion  of 
Cuyahoga  county  one  may  travel  this  ancient 
beach— for  it  is  a  good  road  throughout  ahnost 
its  entire  leTigth — 250  miles  by  way  of  Tiffin, 
Forts  Finley  and  Wayne,  and  through  the 
counties  of  Defiance,  Williams  and  Fulton, 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  not  be  subject 
to  an  extreme  range  of  seventy-five  feet  of 
variation  in  elevation  in  the  entire  distance. 
Its  average  altitude  above  the  lake  is  about  225 
feet.  A  second  ridge  enters  the  State  in  Ridge- 
field  township,  Lucas  county;  passes  south  west- 
erly and  crosses  the  Maumee  about  two  miles 
east  of  Defiance  ;  thence  to  Ayresville,  where 
it  branches  into  two  senarate  ridges  nearly  i>ar- 
allel  ;  the  inner  ridge  passes  through  the 
southern  part,  of  Henry,  nortlieasterly  through 
Wood  and  into  Ottawa  county ;  the  outer 
one  of  these  branches  passes  through  Put- 
nam, northern  part  of  Hancock,  into  the 
southern  part  of  Wood,  and  east  into  Seneca 


county,  and  from  thence  toward  Fremont  and 
Sandusky  City. 

Ancient  Beaches  of  the  Jjoke, — ^These  are 
the  princinal  ridges,  but  there  are  many 
sniallcr  ana  intermediate  ridges.  These  sand 
ridges  are  usually  very  narrow,  but  in  places 
spread  out  over  a  considerable  area,  some- 
times one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
Then,  agaifi,  they  form  vast  dunes,  as  in 
Washington  township,  Henry  county.  This 
entire  township  may  be  regarded  as  one  vast 
sand  dune. 

These  ridges  were  undoubtedly  the  ancient 
shores  or  beaches  of  the  lake,  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  just  as  beaches  are  now 
forming  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Drainage  Obstructed. — The  course  or  di- 
rection of  the  ridges  is,  as  a  rule,  parallel 
to  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  or,  in  other  words, 
at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
most  rapid  drainage,  in  consequence  of  their 
direction,  drainage  has  most  certainly  becai 
obstructed.  We  do  not  infrequently  find  a 
marsh  created  by  the  ridge  presenting  a  per- 
manent barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  accn* 
mulated  waters  to  a  lower  level  beyond.  Ii 
other  instances  we  find  a  stream  dcflectei 


bjr  ths  Ute  Prof.  Klipj«rt,  Ohio  Stats  Uaivci^tj'. 


J"*.  H.  MkU.  nolo  .  01'.™,  1887. 

PvniAii  Codutt  Court-Hodbb,  ktc,  Ottawa. 
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^ni  the  direction  of  the  shortest  and  most 
^pid  drainage,  as  in  the  case  of  Blanohard's 
jotk  or  Auglaize  river,  at  Findlav,  where  it 
^  deflected  west,  and  finds  an  outlet  at  Defi- 
*^  into  the    Mauniee,   when  its    natural 
wainage — and    everything   is  favorable  for 
^«iB  latter  except  the  ridge — would  be  through 
the  middle  or  east  branch  of  Portage  river, 
n/id  its  waters  to  enter  the  lake  at  Port  Clin- 
toD^  instead  of  Toledo,  via  Defiance.     It  is 
by  no    means  improbable  that  these  beaches 
or  Hil^ea  gave  direction  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  ^t>.  Joseph  and  Tiffin  rivers,  in  Williams 
ifid     X^^ulton  counties,   and  caused  them   to 
lak^     va^t  detours  before  their  waters  uiin- 
le<l  ^mrith  those  of  the  lake.  Williams  county, 
avin^  a  general  elevation  of  250  feet  above 
le    ls«.ie,  the  surface  of  the  county,  except 
r    Cl^ese  beaches,  would  have  directed  the 
a-teT-s  of  the  St.   Joseph  through  Fulton 
^rity,  and  thus  have  reached  the  lake  after 
flo'^iv  of  fifty  miles  instead  of  160.     The 
^y-Kuile  route  would  have  afforded  a  fall  of 
'€5    i  o«t  per  mile,  whilst  the  actual  route,  es- 
^xi^ting  the  sinuosities  of  the  stream,   is 
^lly   less  than  one  foot  per  mile. 
J^^:fhcli(m  of  Rivers, — The  Maumee  valley 
'^s*.t«red  by  the  Maumee,  Portage  and  San- 
ity rivers  and  their  tributaries.     Notwith- 
K^oing  the  fact  that  a  well-defined  ancient 
<:?li    exists  in  Van  Wert,  Allen,  Putnam, 
Kioock  and  Seneca  counties,  having  an  av- 
elevation  of  about  225  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  rudely  con- 
ing in  its  course  to  the  pn^nt  shore, 
neral  direction  of  the  three  rivers  above 
is  that  of  almost  a  right  angle  from 
^i»  s^ncient  beach  to  the  lake ;  yet  many  of 
^^     Principal  tributaries  flow  in  a  direction 
■■•^riel  to  the  ancient  beach^  rather  than  in 
'^^^irection  of  the  principal  streams. 
.  T"o  St.   Mary  river  at  Bremen,   in  Au- 
Jj'**^  county,  is  distant  from  the  lake  about 
p?^  ^H  iles  ;  vet  it  flows  northwesterly  to  Fort 
•  ^y^Tie,  Ind.,  where  it  joins  the  St  Joseph 
'^Y  ^^nns  the  Maumee,  its  waters  flowing  160 
**^**  from  Bremen  to  Toledo. 
■***«nichard's  fork,  rising  in  Hardin  county, 
*2T^    north  into  Hancock  county,  where  it 
"^^^laes  the  name  of  Auglaize ;  thence  flows 
l^^^ly  parallel  to  the  ancient  beach  in  an  almost 
S^^^est  direction,  to  the  eastern  boundary 
*-  «^aulding  countv,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
^Jlea*  ;  thence  it  flows  northward  and  enters 
*5^^'«"'''^  *t  Defiance,  havin^r  a  descent  of 
M^tit  100  feet  in  sixtv-five  miles,  or  about 
I^^Wen  inches  per  mile  ;  but  if  from  Find- 
-^V  it  flowed  north,  it  would  reach  the  lake 
1^  UsB  than  fifty  miles,  and  have  a  descent  of 
"■^^  feet,  or  four  feet  per  mile. 

The  foregjoing  account  of  the  natural  phe- 
r^Oniena  which  produced  the  Black  Swamp 
^  abridged  from  the  report  of  an  agricultu- 
^  survey  of  the  State,  made  in  1870,  by 
■Prof  J.  H.  Klippart. 

Ad  anecdote  iUiistrating  the  difficulties  of 
ttivel  through  this  region  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  is  related  in  Wagj^oner's 
'*tiifitoi7  of  Toledo  and  Lucas  Counties :  '* 
A  Mud-hole  Franchise. — Among  the  cul- 
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tivated  industries  of  that  region  at  one  time 
was  the  furnishing  of  relief  to  travellers, 
chiefiy  emigrants,  whose  teams  were  found 
to  be  incompetent  for  the  condition  of  the 
road,  the  chief  difficulty  arising  in  their  being 
stalled  in  the  successive  '* mud-holes.''  So 
common  had  this  become  that  some  landlords 
provided  themselves  with  extra  yokes  of  oxen 
with  which  to  extend  the  needea  relief.  This 
business  came  to  be  so  far  systematized  that 
the  rights  of  settlers  to  the  '*  mud-hole  "  near- 
est them  were  mutually  recognized.  It  was 
told  that,  on  a  time,  a  certain  tavem-keeperj 
who  had  long  held  undisputed  possession  of 
a  uarticularly  fine  ''mud-hole,"  which  he 
had  cultivated  with  special  care  for  the  profit 
it  brought  him,  sold  his  stand,  pre[)aratory 
to  leaving  the  country.  Regarding  his  inter- 
est in  the  ''  hole  "  as  a  franchise  too  valuable 
to  be  abandoned,  he  finallvsold  his  quit-claim 
thereto  to  a  neighbor  for  the  sum  of  $5,  being 
probably  the  onlv  case  on  record  of  the  sale 
of  a  ''mud-hole,  '  for  use  as  such. 

Some  years  since  an  extended  system  of 
draining  and  ditching  was  inaugurated  in  this 
region.  The  following  account  of  what  was 
done  in  W^ood  county  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  work.  It  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  communication  to  the  Toledo 
Commercial  by  a  very  respectable  citizen  of 
Perrysburg : 

Increttsein  Value  through  Drainage. — ^The 
improvement  already  made  in  the  surface  of 
the  county  has  exceeded  all  expectation. 
Lands  in  this  county  which  but  a  few  years 
since  were  covered  with  interminable  swamps 
and  forest,  purchasable  at  from  two  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  have  been  converted  into 
good  farms,  now  commanding  from  twenty 
to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  This  marked  change 
is  mainly  attrioutable  to  the  extensive  and 
excellent  system  of  drainage  or  ditching,  so 
vigorously  pushed  forward  in  every  portion 
of  the  county.  It  is  a  source  of  congratula- 
tion that  this  same  system  of  drainage  is  not 
confined  to  this  county.  It  is  doing  as  much 
for  the  agricultural  development  of  neigh- 
boring counties,  and  is  being  as  thorougnly 
and  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  face  of  the 
Black  Swamp  region  at  this  time  presents  a 
complete  network  of  ditches,  draining  the 
land  of  surplus  water  and  imnroving  and  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  northwestern  Ohio. 

Ditches  in  Wood  County. — ^The  petition 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  ditch  in  Wood 
county  was  filed  in  the  Auditor's  office  April 
28,  1859,  and  up  to  September,  1869,  there 
were  oonstructea  and  in  process  of  construc- 
tion 140  ditches,  whose  aggregate  length  is 
495  miles.  The  respective  length  of  the 
ditches  is  as  follows : 


16  ditches  are  less  than  1  mile  in  length. 
95      "'        ''  1  mile  and  less  than  6. 
20      ''        ''  6  mile4=i  and  less  than  12. 
1  ditch  is  37}  miles  long. 

The  last  mentioned  is  desi^ated  asDitchNo. 
12,  and  is  ''one  of  the  institutions ''  of  Wood 
county — a  fact  to  which  taxpayers  can  readily 
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testify.  When  entirely^  completed  it  will 
drain  and  render  fit  for  cultivation  not  less  than 
<')(),()00  acres  of  wet  and  swamp  land.  It  has 
u  U)tal  fall  of  67i  feet  Its  bottom  width 
varies  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  its  depth 
from  one  to  eight  feet.  This  one  improve- 
ment alone  might  claim  rank  with  ship  canals 
without  a  very  great  degree  of  presumption. 
It  is  by  this  system  of  drainage  that  the  en- 
tire area  of  country  once  known  as  the  Black 
8wump  is  being  converted  into  a  most  fertile 
and  productive  region,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
will  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  agri- 
cultursd  districts  between  the  AUeghenies  and 
the  Mississippi. 

Extensive  Ditching. — ^Prof.  Kliopart  re- 
ports that  up  to  January,  1872,  there  had 
oeen  constructed  no  less  than  3,()00  miles  of 
main  or  county  drains,  and  fully  2,000  miles 
of  side  or  township  drains ;  together  with 
thousands  of  tile,  plank  and  ** sapling''  un- 
der-drains.  Putnam  county  alone  had  604} 
miles  of  main  and  131  miles  of  side  ditch, 
while  Wood  county  came  next  with  37 li 
miles  of  main  and  123}  miles  of  side  ditch. 


In  an  address  to  the  pioneers  of  Wood 
county,  delivered  in  September,  1890,  Mr. 
N.  H.  Callard,  of  Perrysburg,  summarises 
the  ditching  of  Wood  county  at  that  date  as 
follows : 

''  The  largest  ditch,  the  Jackson  out-oflf,  is 
nine  miles  long.  Its  construction  cost  $1 10,- 
000  and  it  drains  near  30,000  acres  of  land. 
The  Touisant  ditch  is  twenty-two  miles  long, 
the  Rocky  Ford  seventeen  miles,  and  the 
work  pertormed  on  the  different  branches  of 
the  Portage  has  been  large  and  effective.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  whole  drainage 
system  of  Wood  county,  as  it  now  is,  includ- 
ing railway  ditches,  those  on  each  public 
highway,  and  such  as  have  been  constructed 
by  the  farmers  on  their  private  property,  will 

{)resent  an  ag^gate  of  16,000  miles  in 
ength,  and  their  cost  will  reach  into  the  mil- 
lions. These  improvements  form  the  bams 
of  prosperity  to  the  Wood  county  farmers. 
Without  them  they  could  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms 
or  in  the  development  of  their  crops." 


Leipsic  is  eight  miles  north  of  Ottawa,  at  the  crossinff  of  the  D.  &  M.  and 
N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.  Railroads.  Newspaper :  Free  Press,  Independent,  W.  W. 
Smith,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  1  Lutheran,  2  Methodist  Episoopal,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Disciples,  1  Catholic,  1  United  Brethren.  Bank :  BanJk  of  Lieip- 
sic,  A.  Rosecrans. 

Manufactures  and  Employees. — O.  E.  Townsend  &  Co.,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  6 
hands ;  Buckeye  Stave  Co.,  36  ;  O.  W.  Irish  &  Co.,  butchers'  skewera  and  flag- 
staffs,  33 ;  J.  H.  Fisher,  carriages,  etc.,  5 ;  A.  F.  Easton,  lumber,  5. — State  Be- 
poH,  1887. 

Population,  1880,  681.  School  census,  1888,  409.  Capital  invested  in  mau- 
ufacturing  establishments,  $50,530.  Value  of  annual  product,  $63,300. — Ofuo 
Labor  StaiisiicSy  1888. 

Columbus  Grove  is  seven  miles  south  of  Ottawa,  on  the  D.  &  M.  and  C. 
W.  Railroads.  It  has  five  churches.  City  officers,  1888 ;  James  Beford,  Mayor ; 
J.  W.  Morris,  Clerk ;  John  Keller,  Treasurer ;  Jesse  Fruchey,  Marshal.  News- 
paper :  Putnam  County  lldette,  Republican,  W.  C.  Tingle,  editor  and  publisher. 
!Bank  :  Exchange,  Simon  Ma[)cl,  president,  T.  J.  Mapel,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees, — J.  F.  McBride,  jeans,  blankets,  etc.,  8  hands  ; 
Buckeye  Stave  Co.,  60 ;  J.  S.  Lehman  &  Co.,  drain  tile,  6 ;  M.  Pease,  flour,  etc., 
5;  Crawford  &  Co.,  lumber,  4;  Perkins  &  Allen,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  10;  J.  F. 
Jones,  axe-handles,  15;  Henderson  &  Light,  flour,  etc.,  5;  W.  R.  Kaufman, 
drain  tile,  6.— State  Report,  1887. 

Population,  1880,  1,392.  School  census,  1888,  509  ;  E.  Ward,  superintendent. 
Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $45,000.  Value  of  annual 
product,  $50,500. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

GiLBOA  is  seven  miles  east  of  Ottawa.  Population,  1880,  287.  School  census, 
1888,  105. 

Kalida  is  nine  miles  southwest  of  Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa  river.  Population, 
1880,  404.     School  census,  1888,  151. 

Bklmore  is  eleven  miles  nortlieast  of  Ottawa,  on  the  D.  &  M.  Railroad. 
Population,  1880,  445.     Sc^hool  census,  1888,  189. 

DupONT  is  sixteen  miles  west  of  Ottawa,  on  the  Auglaize  river  and  T.,  St  L. 
&  K.  C.  Railroad.  It  has  one  Christian  and  one  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Sc^hool  census,  1888,  150. 
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Glandobf  18  two  miles  west  of  Ottawa.  It  has  one  churchy  Catholic.  School 
census,  1888,  375. 

Fort  Jenninqs  is  so  .called  from  a  stockade  erected  here  by  Col.  Jennings  in 
1812.  It  is  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Ottawa,  on  the  Auglaize  river  and  on 
the  T.,  St  L.  4&  K.  C.  Railroad.  It  has  two  churches :  one  Catholic  and  one  Lu  - 
theran.    School  census,  1888  295. 


RICHLAND. 

RiCHiJiND  County  was  organized  March  1, 1813,  and  named  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  soil.  About  one-half  of  the  county  is  level,  inclining  to  clay,  and 
adapted  to  grass.  The  remainder  is  rolling,  adapted  to  wheat,  and  some  parts  to 
com,  and  well  watered.  Area,  about  490  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  culti- 
vated were  165,970 ;  in  pasture,  71,752;  woodland,  63,143 ;  lying  waste,  4,986 ; 
Eroduoed  in  wheat,  520,776  bushels ;  rye,  6,699 ;  buckwheat,  905  ;  oats,  783,314  ; 
arley,  8,100;  com,  712,143;  meadow  hay,  30,636  tons;  clover  hay,  13,470; 
flax,  6,600  lbs.  fibre;  potatoes,  93,054  bushels;  butter,  682,564  lbs.;  cheese, 
11,240;  sorghum,  902  gallons;  maple  syrup,  27,577;  honey,  6,332  lbs.;  e^, 
503,168  dozen;  grapes,  12,295  lbs.;  apples,  14,257  bushels;  peaches,  7,953; 
pears,  1,709 ;  wool,  251,873  lbs. ;  milch  cows  owned,  7,289.  School  census,  1888, 
1 1,189 ;  teachers,  343.    Miles  of  railroad  track,  155. 


TowmHIPil  AMD  Cbmsds. 

1840. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

Auburn, 

1,020 

Monroe, 

1,627 

1,888 

Bloomfield, 

1,294 

1,181 

Montgomery, 

2,445 

Blooming  Grove, 

1,495 

Orange, 

1,840 

Butler, 

789 

Perry, 

1,862 

666 

Caas, 

1,614 

Plymouth, 

1,934 

1,700 

Clear  Oeek, 

1,653 

Sandusky, 

1,465 

723 

Congress, 

1,248 

Sharon, 

1,675 

2,981 

Franklin, 

1,668 

967 

Springfield, 

1,685 

1,617 

Green, 

2,007 

Troy, 

1,939 

1,424 

Hanover, 

1,485 

Vermilion, 

2,402 

Jackson, 

977 

Vernon, 

1,040 

Jefferson, 

2,325 

2,449 

Washington, 

1,915 

1,699 

Madison, 

3,206 

11,676 

Weller, 

1,076 

Mifflin, 

1,800 

930 

Worthington, 

1,942 

2,060 

Milton, 

1,861 

Population  of  Richland  in  1820  was  9,186;  1830,24,007;  1840,44,823; 
1860,  31,158;  1880,  36,306 ;  of  whom  27,251  were  bom  in  Ohio ;  3,931,  Penn- 
sylvania; 602,  New  York;  254,  Virginia ;  228,  Indiana;  28,  Kentucky;  1,563, 
German  Empire;  446,  Ireland;  387,  England  and  Wales;  81,  British  America; 
60,  Sc"otland  ;  51,  France,  and  10,  Sweden  and  Norway.     CVnsus,  1890,38,072. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  early  settlers  of  Richland  emigrated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, many  of  whom  were  of  German  origin,  and  many  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians. It  was  first  settled,  about  the  year  1809,  on  branches  of  the  Mohiccan. 
The  names  of  the  first  settlers,  as  far  as  recollected,  are  Henry  M'Cart,  Andrew 
Craig,  James  Cunningham,  Abm.  Baughman,  Henry  Nail,  Samuel  Lewis,  Peter 
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Kinney,  Calvin  Hill,  John  Murphy,  Thomas  Coulter,  Mclzer  Tannehill, 
Martin,  Stephen  Van  Schoick,  Archibald  Gardner  and  James  M^Clure. 

In  September,  1812,  shortly  afler  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  ( 
Britain,  two  block-houses  were  built  in  Mansfield.  One  stood  about  six  rod£ 
of  the  site  of  the  court-house,  and  the  other  a  rod  or  two  north.  The  firs 
built  by  a  company  commanded  by  Capt  Shaeffer,  from  Fairfield  county,  an 
other  by  the  company  of  Col.  Chas.  Williams,  of  Coshocton.  A  garrison 
stationed  at  tlie  place,  until  after  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 


At  the  coiDinenoement  of  hostilities,  there 
was  a  settlement  of  friendly  Indians,  of  the 
Delaware  tribe,  at  a  plaoe  called  Green  town, 
about  12  miles  southeast  of  Mansfield,  within 
the  present  township  of  Green,  now  in  Ash- 
land countv.  It  was  a  vilWc  consisting  of 
some  60  cabins,  with  a  council-house  about  60 
feet  long,  25  wide,  one-story  in  height,  and 
built  of  posts  and  clapboarded.  The  village 
containea  several  hundred  persons.  As  a 
measure  of  safetv,  they  were  collected,  in 
August,  1812,  and  sent  to  some  place  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  under  protection  of 
the  government.  They  were  first  brought  to 
Mansfield,  and  placed  under  guard,  near 
where  the  tan-yard  now  is,  on  the  run. 
While  there,  a  young  Indian  and  squaw  came 
up  to  the  block-house,  with  a  request  to  the 
chaplain.  Rev.  James  Smith,  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, to  marry  them  afler  the  manner  of  the 
whites.  In  the  absence  of  the  guard,  who 
had  come  up  to  witness  the  ceremony,  an  old 
Indian  and  his  daughter,  aged  about  12  years, 
who  were  from  Indiana,  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  and  escaped.  Two  spies 
from  Coshocton,  named  Morrison  and  M'Cul- 
loch,  met  them  near  the  run,  about  a  mile 
northwest  of  Mansfield,  on  what  is  now  the 
farm  of  E.  P.  Sturges.  As  the  commanding 
officer.  Col.  Kratzer,  had  given  orders  to 
shoot  all  Indians  found  out  of  the  bounds  of 
the  place,  under  an  impression  that  all  such 
must  be  hostile,  Morrison,  on  discovering 
them,  shot  the  father  through  the  breast 
He  fell  mortally  wounded,  then  springing  up, 
ran  about  200  yards,  and  tell  to  rise  no  more. 
The  girl  escaped.  The  men  returned  and 
gave  the  information.  A  party  of  12  men 
were  ordered  out,  half  of  whom  were  under 
Seijeant  John  C.  Gilkison,  now  (1846)  of 
Mansfield.  The  nien  flanked  on  each  side  of 
the  run.  As  Gilkison  came  up,  he  found  the 
fallen  Indian  on  the  north  side  of  the  run. 
and  at  every  breath  he  drew,  blood  flowed 
through  the  bullet-hole  in  his  chest.  Morri- 
son next  came  up,  aiid  called  to  M'Culloch  to 
come  and  take  revenge.  Gilkison  then  asked 
the  Indian  who  he  was :  he  replied,  ''A 
friend."  M'Culloch,  who  had  by  this  time 
joined  them,  exclaimed  as  he  drew  his  tom- 
ahawk, *'D — n  you !  I'll  make  a  friend  of 
you  1  * '  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  ;  but  it 
glanced,  and  was  not  mortal.  At  this  he 
placed  one  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  prostrate 
Indian,  and  drawing  out  his  tomahawk,  with 


another  blow  buried  it  in  his  brains. 
poor  fellow  gave  one  quiver,  and  then  a 
over. 

Gilkison  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  pi 
this  inhuman  deed,  and  now  reqi 
M'Culloch  to  bury  the  Indian.  "  D— d 
no!"  was  the  answer;  '*thev  killed  1 
three  brothers  of  mine,  and  never  1 
them."  The  second  day  following,  tl 
dian  was  buried,  but  it  was  so  sli^tly 
that  his  ribs  were  seen  projecting 
ground  for  two  or  three  years  after. 

This  M'Culloch  continued  an  Indian  f 
until  his  death.  He  made  it  a  rule  1 
every  Indian  he  met,  whether  friend  ( 
Mr.  Gilkison  saw  him  some  time  aft^er,  • 
way  to  Sanduskv,  dressed  as  an  Indian 
his  ouestion,  **  Where  are  you  soing  ?  " 
pliea,  **  To  get  more  revenge  I 

Mr.  Levi  Jones  was  shot  by  some  C 
town  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  . 
field,  early  in  the  war,  somewhere  net 
site  of  Riley's  Mill.  He  kept  a  st< 
Mansfield,  and  when  the  Greentown  Ii 
left,  refused  to  give  up  some  rifles  the; 
left  as  security  for  debt.  He  was  wa 
and  shot  and  scalped.  The  report  0 
rifles  being  heard  in  town,  a  parly  wei 
and  found  his  body  much  mutilated 
buried  him  in  the  old  grave vard. 

After  the  war,  some  of  the  Greei 
Indians  returned  to  the  county  to  hun 
their  town  having  been  destroyed,  the: 
no  fixed  residence.  Two  of  them.  \ 
men  by  the  names  of  Seneca  John 
Quilipetoxe,  came  to  Mansfield  one  nooi 
a  frolic  in  Williams'  tavern,  on  the  si 
the  North  American  hotel,  and  quar 
with  some  whites.  About  four  o'clock^ 
afternoon  they  left,  partially  intoxi< 
The  others,  five  in  number,  went  in  pn 
vowing  revenge.  They  overtook  them 
a  niile  east  of  town,  shot  them  dowi 
buried  them  at  the  foot  of  a  large  maj 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  by  thrusting 
bodies  down  deep  in  the  mud.  The  pi 
known  as  '' Spook  Hollow."— OW  Edit 

In  the  war  of  1812  occurred  two 
events  near  the  county  line  of  Asl 
These  were,  the  murder  by  the  Indiai 
Martin  Ruffner,  Frederick  Zimmer  and 
ily,  on  the  Black  Fork  of  the  Mohiooan 
the  tragedy  at  the  cabin  of  James  C 
For  details  see  Ashland  County. 
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TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

The  name  Mansfield  is  with  me  a  very  old  memory,  that  of  a  personal 

Joqoaintanoe  with  the  eminent  character,  Col.  Jared  Mansfield,  in  whose 

jionor  the  place  was  named.     One  incident  is  indelibly  impressed  in  connection 

with  his  death,  which  occurred  in  his  native  place.  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Feb- 

,raary  3, 1830,  now  more  than  sixty  years  since.     On  that  occasion  my  father  had 

jxi  volved  upon  him  a  delicate  duty,  to  write  to  Mrs.  Mansfield,  then  in  Cincinnati, 

of    the  event.     And  as  he  walked  the  floor  to  and  fro  pondering,  he  turned  to 

and  said  he  was  troubled  to  think  how  he  could  the  most  appropriately  and 

tly  impart  the  sad  tidings. 

"irhe  Mansfields  have  been  eminent  people.     The  late  Edward  Deering  Mans- 

1,  "  the  Sage  of  Yamoyden,"  Ohio's  statistician  and  journalist,  was  Tiis  only 

while  General  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield,  the  old  army  officer,  who  fell  at  An- 

,  was  his  nephew. 

C3oL.  Jared  Mansfield  was  rising  of  70  years  of  age,  a  tall  venerable  silver- 

ix^ed  old  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  great,  useful  cliaracters  of  his  day.     It  was 

^       his  teachings  that  our  famed  military  school  at  West  Point  got  its  start,  in 

b^pnnine  years  of  this  century. 

giving  him  the  position  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Northwest  Territory  the 
Judgment  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  illustrated.  In  person  and  qualities  he 
blea  his  own  son,  Edward  Deering ;  had  the  same  strongly  pronounced 
m  nose,  the  same  childlike  simplicity  of  speech,  and  the  same  loud,  guileless 
l^iA^h.  This  last  was  one  of  the  life  troubles  of  Mrs.  Mansfield ;  a  somewhat 
P^'oiid,  punctilious  old  lady,  ever  mindful  of  the  proprieties.  She  "  wished  the 
CV>lonel " — she  was  always  thus  careful  to  give  his  title — she  "  wished  the  Colonel 
"^^ould  not  laugh  so  loud ;  it  was  so  undignified." 


ti^t^Ain, 


_^  Mts.   Mansfield  herself  was   one  of  the 

■^x>iig:.minded    and    most    elegayt   of   the 

inoQeer  women  of  Ohio  and  deserves  a  no- 

^'^^^     She  was  a  girl-mate  and  life-long  friend 

^  niv  mother,  and  so  I  have  the  facts.    The 

wnuy  came  out  to  Ohio  in  1803,  and  settled 

1^  Cinoinnati  in  1S05,  when,  as  her  son  wrote, 

1^  Was  *'  a  dirty  little  village. ' '    She  was  a  so- 

^^ty-leader,  and  introduoed  the  custom  of 

J^^w  Year  calls ;  a  queenly  woman  withal,  of 

^Wh  Christian  principles;  a  close  thinker 

^^^  Sreat  reader ;  suave  and  sracious  in  man- 

J*^  Dot  imperious  in  will.     True  to  her  sex, 

"^  looked  for  admiration  and  respect,  and, 

•• 'pis  her  due,  received  them. 

^^he  bad  come  from  a  commanding  stock 

9^   inherited  the  qualities  for  leaoership. 

P^  father  and  family — the  Phipps — had 

^8|^^  been  shipmasters.     Among  them  was 

°*  WiDiam  Phipps,  a  shipmaster,  an  early 

f^^^Mior  of  Massachusetts ;  a  generous  man, 

5*^  iikiperioiis,  *' quick  to  go  on  his  niuscle." 

Aj^^her  is  remembered,  not  by  his  name. 

n^  u>r  the  usual  manner  of  his  *  *  taking  off. ' ' 

^^.^^  in  command  of  a  frigate.    It  had  iust 

y^'^^ed,  uid  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Hali- 

*^     Date  1740,  or  thereabouts.     He  per- 

^^ffly  landed  in  a  small  boat,  having  lefl 

ypE  for  his  ship  to  fire  the  usual  salute  for 

^^  an  event,  and  was  walking  on  the  dock, 

r^^ig  a  boy  by  the  hand.     By  an  oversight 

^l^wng  the  ^ns  for  the  salute,  a  previous 

M  that  was  m  one  of  them  had  not  been 

wdnwD.     It  had  been  loaded  with  ball 


while  at  sea,    That  ball  went  ashore  and  out 
him  in  two ;  the  lad  was  unharmed. 

^  Mansfield,  in  his  *'  Personal  Memories,*' 
gives  a  handsome  tribute  to  his  father,  in 
some  very  interesting  and  instructive  para- 
graphs. He  says :  My  father's  family  came 
from  Exeter,  in  England,  and  were  among 
the  first  settlers  in  New  Haven,  in  1639.  My 
father,  Jared  Mansfield,  was,  all  his  life,  a 
teacher,  a  f)rofe8sor,  and  a  roan  of  science. 
He  began  his  life  as  a  teacher  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  taught  a  mathematical  school,  and 
aflerward  tauff ht  at  the  * '  Friends*  Academy, ' ' 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  during  the 
great  yellow-fever  season,  and  went  from 
there  to  West  Point,  where  he  taught  in  the 
MiliUry  Academy,  in  1802-3  and  in  1814-28. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  was  nine  years 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  holding  the  position  of 
Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States.  The 
manner  of  his  appointment  and  the  work  he 
performed  will  illustrate  his  character,  and 
introduce  a  small  but  interesting  chapter  of 
events. 

While  teaching  at  New  Haven,  he  had 
several  pupils  who  aflerward  became  famous 
or  rather  distinguished  men.  Two  of  these 
were  Abraham  and  Henry  Baldwin.  The 
first  was  aflerward  United  States  Senator 
from  Geoma,  and  the  second.  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These 
boj's,  as  may  be  inferred,  had  decided  talents, 
but  were  full  of  mischief.  One  day  the^' 
played  a  bad  trick  upon  my  father,  their 
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teacher,  and  he  whij^ped  them  very  severely. 
Their  father  complained,  and  the  case  came 
before  a  magistrate ;  but  my  father  was  ac- 
quitt^.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  boys 
would  have  become  my  father's  enemies. 
Not  so ;  they  were  of  a  generous  tempera- 
ment, and  knew  their  conduot  had  'een 
wrong;  this  they  acknowledged,  and  they 
became  mv  father's  fast  friends.  Judge 
Henry  Baldwin  told  me  that  nothing  had 
ever  clone  him  so  much  good  as  that  whip- 
ping; and  the  brothers  were  warm  in  their 
friendship  to  m^  father,  both  in  word  and  act. 

While  teachmg  in  New  Haven  he  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  ''  Essays  on  Mathe- 
matics." It  was  an  original  work,  and  but  a 
few  copies  were  sold ;  for  there  were  but  few 
men  in  the  country  who  could  understand  it. 
The  book,  however,  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  science,  and  greatly  mflu- 
enced  his  afler  life.  Abraham  Baldwin  was 
at  that  time  senator  from  Georgia,  and 
brought  this  book  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, who  was  fond  of  science  and  scientific 
men.  The  consequence  was  that  my  father 
became  a  captain  of  engineers,  appointed  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming 
one  of  the  professors  at  the  West  Point  MiP 
itary  Academy,  then  established  by  law. 
Accordingly,  he  and  Captain  Barron,  also  of 
the  engineers,  were  oraered  to  West  Point, 
and  became  the  first  teachers  of  the  AVcst 
Point  cadets  in  1 802.  He  was  there  about  a 
year,  when  he  received  a  new  appointment  to 
a  new  and  more  arduous  field  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  but  a  short  time  in 
office,  when  he  became  annoyed  by  the  fact 
that  the  public  surveys  were  poing  wrong,  for 
the  want  of  establishing  meridian  lines,  with 


base  lines  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  sur- 
veyors at  that  time,  including  G^eii.  Bufus 
Putnam,  then  surveyor-general,  oould  not  do 
this.  Mr.  Jefferson  wanted  a  man  who  could 
perform  this  work  well :  necessarily,  there- 
fore, a  scientific  man.  This  came  to  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  strongly  recommended 
my  father  as  being,  in  fact,  the  most  scien- 
tific man  of  the  country.  My  father  did  not 
quite  like  the  idea  of  such  a  work;  for  he 
was  a  scholar  and  mathematician,  fond  of  a 
quiet  and  retired  life. 

He  foresaw,  clearly,  that  goine  to  Ohio, 
then  a  frontier  State,  largely  innabit^  bj 
Indians  and  wolves,  to  engage  in  public  busi- 
ness involving  large  responsibilities,  would 
necessarily  give  him  more  or  less  of  trouble 
and  vexation.  He  was,  however,  induced  to 
go,  under  conditions  which,  I  think,  were 
never  granted  to  anv  other  officer.  It  was 
agreed  that,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
public  service  in  the  West,  his  commission  in 
the  engineer  corps  should  go  on,  and  he  be 
entitled  to  promotion,  although  he  received 
but  one  salary,  that  of  surveyor-general  _  In 
accordance  with  this  a^B^reement,  he  received 
two  promotions  while  m  Ohio :  and  his  pro- 
fessorship at  West  Point  was  (on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Madison)  subse- 
quentlv,  by  law,  conformed  to  the  a^eement, 
with  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  heutenant- 
colonel. 

My  father,  so  far  as^  I  know,  was  the  only 
man  appointed  to  an  important  public  office 
solely  on  the  ground  of  nis  scientific  attain- 
ments. This  was  due  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who, 
if  not  hiinself  a  man  of  science,  was  really 
a  friend  of  science. 


Mansjield  in  184.6, — Mansfield,  the  county-seat,  is  sixty-eight  miles  northerly 
from  Columbus,  twenty-five  from  Mount  Vernon,  and  about  ferty-five  from  San- 
dusky City.  Its  situation  is  beautiful,  upon  a  commanding  elevation,  overlooking 
a  country  handsomely  disj>oscd  in  hills  and  valleys.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
the  town  is  comi)actly  built,  giving  it  a  city-like  api>earance.  The  completion  of 
the  railroad  through  here  to  Sandusky  City  has  added  much  to  its  business  facili- 
ties, and  it  is  now  thriving  and  increasing  rapidly. 

It  was  laid  out  in  1808  by  James  Heilges,  Jacob  Newman,  and  Joseph  H. 
Larwill.  The  last-named  gentleman  pitched  his  tent  on  the  rise  of  ground  above 
the  Big  S{)ring,  and  opened  the  first  sale  of  lots  on  the  8th  of  October.  The 
country  all  around  was  then  a  wilderness,  with  no  roads  through  it.  The  first 
purchasers  came  in  from  the  counties  of  Knox,  Columbiana,  Stark,  etc.  Among 
the  first  settlers  were  George  C()fRnl>erry,  William  Winship,  Rollin  Weldon,  J.  C. 
Gilkison,  John  Walla(x?,  and  Joseph  Middleton.  In  1817  about  twenty  dwellings 
weni  in  the  place — all  cabins,  except  the  frame  tavern  of  Samuel  Williams,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  North  American^  and  is  now  the  private  residence  of 
Joseph  Hildreth,  Esq.  The  only  store  at  that  time  was  that  of  E.  P.  Sturges,  a 
small  frame  which  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  public  square,  on  the  spot 
where  the  annexed  view  was  taken.     The  Methodists  erected  the  first  church. 

Mansfield  contains  one  Baptist,  one  Union,  one  Seceder,  one  Disciples',  one 
Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Congregational  church — the  last  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  sul>stantial  and  elegant  churches  in  Ohio  ;  two  newspaper  print- 
ing-offices, two  hardware,  one  book  and  twenty  dry-goods  stores,  and  had,  in  1840, 
1,328  inhabitants,  and  in  1846,  2,330.— OW>Ji//«on. 
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Mansfieij),  oounty-seat  of  Richland,  is  about  midway  between  Columbus  and 
Cleveland,  about  sixty-three  miles  from  each.  It  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  and 
railroad  centre ;  is  on  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.,  B.  &  O.,  L.  E.  &  W.,and  N.  W.  O.  Railroads. 
The  Intermediate  Penitentiary  is  now  in  course  of  erection  there.  County  offi- 
cers, 1888 :  Auditor,  John  U.  Nunmaker;  Clerk,  John  C.  Bums ;  Commission- 
ers, Christian  Baer,  David  Boals,  John  Her;  Coroner,  Eli  Stofer;  Infimiary 
Directors,  Greorge  Biecker,  Edwin  Payne,  Joseph  Fisher ;  Probate  Judge,  Andrew 
J.  Mack ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Hubbert  E.  Bell ;  Recorder,  William  F.  Voeg- 
ele ;  Sheriff,  Bartholomew  Flannery  ;  Surveyor,  Orlando  F.  Stewart ;  Treasurer, 
Eld  ward  Remy.  City  officers,  1888:  Mayor,  R.  B.  McCrorj';  Clerk,  John  Y. 
(jessner ;  Marshal,  H.  W.  Lemon  ;  Civil  Engineer,  Jacob  Laird ;  Chief  of  Fire 
DeiMirtment,  George  Knofflock ;  Street  Commissioner,  A.  C.  Lewis ;  Solicitor, 
Marion  Douglass.  Newspapers:  Herald,  Republican,  George  U.  and  W.  F. 
Ham,  editors ;  News,  Republican,  Cappcller  and  Hiestand,  ^itors ;  Shield  and 
Banner,  Democratic,  Gaumer  and  Johnston,  editors ;  Courier,  German,  L.  S. 
Kuebler,  editor  and  publisher ;  Democrat,  Democratic,  A.  J.  Baughman,  editor 
and  publisher ;  Buckeye  Farmer,  agricultural,  W.  N.  Mason,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches :  1  Baptist,  1  Believers  in  Christ,  1  Catholic,  1  Christian,  1  Congr^a- 
tional,  1  Evangelical  German,  3  Lutheran,  1  Episcopal  Methodist,  1  African 
Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed  Presbyterian,  1  United  Brethren,  1  Prot- 
estant Episcopal.  Banks :  Citizens'  National,  George  F.  Carpenter,  president, 
S.  A.  Jennings,  cashier ;  Farmers'  National,  J.  S.  Hedges,  president ;  Mansfield 
Savings,  M.  D.  Harter,  president,  R.  Brinkerhoff,  cashier ;  Sturges',  W.  M.  Stur- 
ges,  president,  John  Wood,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and.  Employees. — Larabee  Manufacturing  Co.,  vehicle  chafe  irons, 
12  hands ;  Bodine  Roofing  Co.,  7 ;  E.  J.  Forney  &  Co.,  linseed  oil,  9 ;  Jacob 
Cline,  cooperage,  18  ;  Bissman  &  Co.,  coffee,  spices,  etc.,  16  ;  Union  Foundry  and 
Machine  Co.,  12  ;  Gilbert,  Waugh  &  Co.,  flour,  etc.,  15 ;  Hicks-Brown  Co.,  flour, 
etc.,  15;  Mansfield  Barrel  Co.,  cooperage,  14;  Burnett  Brass  Co.,  brass  goods, 
42 ;  Aultman  &  Taylor  Co.,  engines,  etc.,  330 ;  Nail  &  Ford,  planing  mill,  25 ; 
Mansfield  Plating  Co.,  nickel-plating,  11;  Buckeye  Suspender  Co.,  84 ;  Mans- 
field Steam  Boiler  Works,  42  ;  Mansfield  Carriage  Hardware  Co.,  57  ;  Humphrey 
Manufkcturing  Co.,  pumps,  etc.,  182  ;  Mansfield  Machine  Works,  100 ;  Mansfield 
Buggy  Co.,  97  ;  Faust  &  Wappner,  furniture,  4 ;  S.*N.  Ford  &  Co.,  sash,  doors 
andblinds,  70 ;  Baxter  Stove  Co.,  96 ;  Mills,  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  bending  works, 
25  ;  R.  Lean  &  Son,  harrows,  12 ;  Western  Suspender  Co.,  suspenders,  85 ;  Craw- 
ford &  Taylor,  crackers,  etc.,  80 ;  Herald  Co.,  printing,  21 ;  Hautzenroeder  & 
Co.,  cigars,  285 ;  Danforth  &  Proctor,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  25 ;  Ohio  Suspender 
Co.,  33  ;  Mansfield  Box  Manufacturing  Co.,  pajK*r  l)oxes,  15 ;  Shield  and  Banner 
Co.,  printing,  19;  News  Printing  Co.,  printing  and  binding,  22. — State  Report^ 
1888. 

Mansfield  is  a  rich  agricultural  centre  and  heavy  wood  market.  Great  attention 
is  given  to  the  improvement  of  farm  stock,  as  horses,  cattle,  swine,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, 1880,  9,859.  School  census,  1888,  3,589 ;  John  Simpson,  school  superin- 
tendent. Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $1,036,500.  Value  of 
annual  product,  $2,592,000.— OAto  Labor  Statistics,  1887. 

Census,  1890,  13,473. 

Mansfield,  in  1846,  was  reached  by  a  railroad  from  Sandusky,  and  I  came  here 
hy  it,  though  they  were  not  then  running  regular  trains.  Everything  about  it 
was  rough  and  crude.  The  track  had  thin,  flat  bars  of  iron  spiked  on  wood,  and 
our  train  consisted  of  a  locomotive,  tender,  and  a  single  car  with  a  few  rough 
seats,  what  they  called  in  those  days  a  "Jim  Crow  "  car.  In  this  cur  was  a  younc 
man  of  great  height ;  slender,  pale,  and  then  just  23  years  of  age.  He  was  attirea 
with  studied  neatness,  and  looked  to  me  like  a  college  student,  pale  and  thought- 
ful. He  sat  in  statue-like  silence  ;  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips.  But  I  noticed 
he  had  his  eyes  well  open ;  nothing  seemed  to  fail  his  observation.     My  saddle- 
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bags,  containing  valuable  drawings  and  notes,  had  been  taken  in  diarse  by  the 
railroad  man,  and  I  knew  not  its  whereabouts.  In  talking  with  him  aboat  it,  I 
showed,  as  I  felt,  a  nervous  anxiety.  The  young  man  heard  my  every  word,  and 
the  thought  came  over  me,  "You  must  think  I  am  very  fussy.''  He  could  not 
realize  how  important  to  me  were  those  saddle-bags.  Since  that  day  our  country 
has  gone  through  nmch.  We,  of  advanced  years,  who  have  lived  through  its 
periods  of  deadly  peril,  and  suffered  the  agonies  of  its  sore  adversities,  alone  can 
realize  how  much.  But  I  know  not  a  living  man  who  has  done  such  a  prolonged, 
united  to  such  a  great,  service  to  the  United  States,  as  the  silent,  reflecting  youth 
who  sat  by  me  on  that  day — John  Sherman. 

Sunday  morning,  the  first  day  of  November,  1886,  arrived,  and  I  was  again 
in  Mansfield.  The  town  is  on  a  hill ;  on  its  summit  is  the  public  square,  con- 
taining about  three  acres ;  around  it  are  grouped  the  public  buildings.  On  it  is 
the  soldiers'  monument,  a  band-stand,  a  p^Tamid  of  cannon  and  a  fountain,  and 
these  things  appear  under  a  canopy  df  overhanging  trees. 

After  breakfast  I  walked  thither  and  looked  around.  The  day  was  one  of  the 
autumnal  show-days;  the  sun  bright,  the  air  balmy,  the  foliage  gay  in  softly 
blending  hues.  Standing  there,  enjoying  the  scene,  a  large,  portly  gentleman  of 
about  60  years  of  age  approached  me.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  book — was  on  his 
way  to  open  Sunday-school.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  I  stopped  him  to  make  in- 
quiries about  the  surroundings.  He  seemed  pleased,  it  being  complimentary  to 
his  superior  knowledge.  A  moment  later  I  made  myself  known.  I  could  not 
have  met  a  better  man  for  my  queries.  It  was  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hedges ;  he  was 
town-born  and  loved  the  spot ;  and  when  I  remarked,  "  It  is  an  honor  to  this  town 
to  possess  such  a  citizen  as  John  Sherman,^'  it  hit  like  a  centre-shot.  The  remark 
was  in  innocence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  old  law  partner  of  Mr.  Sherman^ 
and  his  most  intimate  friend.  "  You  had  better  go  and  see  him  ?  "  said  he.  "  Oh, 
no,  it  is  Sunday,  and  it  will  be  an  intrusion."  "  The  better  the  day,  the  l)etter 
the  deed.  He  has  just  ended  a  speaking  campaign,  and  now  is  the  very  time. 
He  will  be  glad  to  welcome  you." 


Mr.  Sherman's  was  near  the  end  of  a  fine 
avenue  of  homes,  on  the  hi^rh  ground,  about 
a  mile  distant.  I  walked  thither!  The  bells 
were  ringing  for  church,  and  I  met  the  people 
in  loving  family  groups  on  their  way  to  wor- 
ship. The  autumnal  sun  filled  the  air  with 
balm  and  j^hidness,  and  the  leaves  glinted  in 
its  rays  their  hues  of  dving  beauty.  The  home 
I  found  an  ample  brick  mansion,  with  a  man- 
sard roof,  on  a  summit,  with  a  grand  outlook 
to  the  north,  east  and  west.  It  is  on  a  lawn, 
about  2(H)  feet  from  the  avenue,  in  the  midst 
of  evergreens  and  other  trees.  The  home 
j)lace  has  about  eight  acres,  with  a  lar^e  farm 
attached,  on  which  are  orchards  abounding 
in  choicest  fruits. 

The  last  distant  tones  of  the  bells  had  died 
on  the  air,  and  the  leaves  ceased  rustling 
under  my  feet  as  I  reached  the  door  of  the 
mansion.  I  found  Mr.  Sherman  alone  in  his 
library  ;  the  ladies  had  gone  to  church.     His 

freeting  was  with  his  characteristic  calm  cor- 
iality.  There  is  no  gush  about  John  Sher- 
man. Simplicity^  directness  and  integrity 
mark  alike  his  intercourse  and  thought. 
These  qualities  are  illustrated  in  those  para- 
graphs forming  the  conclusion  of  a  speech 
made  in  Congress,  January  28,  1 858  : 

'^  In  oonclusion,  allow  me  to  impress  the 
South  with  two  important  warnings  she  has 
*^eoeiv6d  io  her  struggle  for  Kansas.     One  is, 


that  though  her  able  and  disciplined  leaders 
on  this  floor,  aided  by  executive  patronage, 
may  give  lier  the  power  to  overthrow  legisla- 
tive compacts,  yet,  while  the  sturdy  integrity 
of  the  Northern  masses  stands  in  her  way, 
she  can  gain  no  practical  advantage  by  her 
well-laid  schemes.  The  other  is,  tbat  while 
she  may  indulge  with  impunity  the  spirit  of 
filibusterism,  or  lawless  and  violent  adventure 
upon  a  feeble  and  distracted  people  in  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,  she  must  not  come 
in  contact  with  that  cool,  determined  courage 
and  resolution  which  forms  the  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  In  such 
a  contest,  her  hasty  and  impetuous  violence 
may  succeed  for  a  time,  but  the  victory  will 
be  short-lived  and  leave  nothing  but  bitter- 
ness behind. 

''^Let  us  not  loar  \oith  each  other ;  hut,  with 
the  grasp  of  fellnwshm  and  friendship,  re- 
gard to  the  fidl  each  other  s  rights,  and 
let  us  l)e  kind  to  each  other  s  faults ;  let  its  go 
hand-in-hand  in  securing  to  every  portion  of 
our  people  their  constitutional,  rights.** 

I  had  never  met  Mr.  Sherman  to  speak 
with  him  until  ten  dajTS  before,  and  then,  but 
for  a  moment,  and  now  I  had  called  upon  his 
then-given  invitation.  He  was  at  leisure  for 
conversation,  and  passing  me  a  cigar  we 
talked  for  a  while  and  then  he  took  me  on  a 
short  walk  around  the  place.    The  outlook 
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was  magnifioeot — the  town  in  the  distance; 
the  valley  through  which  mns  the  Mohiocan, 
and  the  distant  gently  sloping  hills.  The 
place  is  700  feet  above  Lake  £rie,  distant 
m  a  direct  line  about  40  miles. 

Everything  about  it  and  the  mansion 
within  is  on  the  expansive,  generous  scale, 
substantial  and  comfortable.  Chesterfield 
once  took  Dr.  Johnson  over  his  place,  and  as 
the  doctor  concluded  his  rounds,  ne  turned  to 
Chesterfield  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  ''Ah!  my 
lord,  it  is  the  possession  of  such  things  that 
must  make  it  so  hard  to  die. ' ' 

The  mansion  is  spacious  in  its  varied  apart- 
ments, and  the  walls  are  filled  with  books, 
and  by  the  thousands,  and  they  are  there  in 
great  variety,  and  in  many  lines  of  human  in- 
terest. The  history  of  our  country  is  all  told, 
the  utterances  of  her  most  eloquent  sons;  the 
deeds  of  her  heroes  ;  the  acts  of  her  statemen. 
Many  of  the  works  are  of  elegance,  many  out 
of  print,  and  of  priceless  value.  He  took 
me  to  the  large  rooms  under  the  roof,  where 
is  his  working  library,  consisting  largely  of 
books  appertaining  to  American  legislation 
and  to  law.  In  thisgreat  collection  it  is  said, 
there  is  not  one  official  act-  of  Government 
sinoe  its  foundation  that  is  not  recorded,  nor  a 
report  or  utterance  by  an  official,  Couj^ss- 
man  or  Senator  of  any  moment,  that  is  not 
given. 


Such  are  the  equipments  of  a  Statesman 
who  has  made  a  life-study  of,  and  had  a  life- 
experience  in  behalf  of  a  righteous  govern- 
ment for  this  American  people.  I  don't  sny 
grtai  American  people :  every  reader  feels  the 
adjective. 

In  Mr.  Sherman's  safe  are  over  40,000 
letters  :  largely  from  noted  characters,  but  so 
carefully  classified,  that  any  one  can  be  found 
in  a  twinkling.  Among  them  is  the  famous 
letter  from  his  brother,  the  General,  giving 
the  first  authentic  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California. 

The  greatest  curiosity  he  produced  were  two 
large  volumes  containing  perhaps  a  thousand 
letters,  written  by  the  General  to  him,  from 
the  year  1862  to  1867,  embracing  the  period 
of  the  civil  war. 

From  vouth  thev  had  beffun  a  correspond- 
ence. Tne  General,  during  nis  most  arduous 
military  duties — in  the  midst  of  his  famous 
march  to  the  sea — took  time  to  write  long  let- 
ters to  his  brother,  and  he  in  like  manner  to 
him.  What  a  mine  they  will  be  to  the  future 
historian,  as  revealing  the  workings  of  the 
minds  of  the  famous  brothers,  in  the  light  of 
the  events  in  the  passing  panorama  of  that 
stupendous  era.  The  lifelong  afiection  be- 
tween them  has  no  other,  nor  to  our  knowledge 
a  like  example  in  the  histoiy  of  our  eminent 
public  men. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue  from  Mr.  Sherman's  are  the  homes  of  two 
other  gentlemen,  bright  lights  in  Ohio,  upon  whom  he  thought  I  oueht  to  call. 
General  Robliff  Brinkerhoff  and  M.  D.  Barter.  I  took  his  advice. 
The  first  I  had  met,  the  other  I  had  not,  but,  when  I  did,  he  pleased  me  by  saying 
that  he  remembered  "  when  a  very  little  boy,  lying  on  the  floor  looking  at  the 
pictures  in  Mr.  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio."  It  seems  to  be  the  custom 
now-a-days  to  write  of  lights  while  yet  shining,  and  call  it  "contemporaneous 
biography."  Our  ancestors  waited  until  their  lights  were  glimme^^  and  then  on 
their  tombstones  told  how  bright  had  been  their  scintillations. 


General  Roeliff  Brinkerhoff  had  for 
his  remote  ancestor  Joris  Derickson  Brinker- 
hoff, who  came  in  1638,  from  Holland  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and  ''bringing  with  him  his 
wife,  Susannah:'*  certainly  pleasing  in  name 
ind  we  opine  pleasing  in  person.  Providence 
seems  to  have  ble^d  the  twain,  inasmuch 
ia  the^  were  the  originals  of  all  the  Brinker- 
hoffs  in  America.     Roeliff  is  of  the  seventh 

feneration,  and  had  among  his  ancestors  some 
'rench  Huguenots.  He  was  bom  in  Owa«»o, 
N.  Y.,  in  1828.  At  16  he  began  teaching 
school  in  his  native  town  ;  at  1 9,  was  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr.,  at 
the  Hermitage.  Tennessee :  this  was  two 
Tears  after  the  aeath  of  the  General.  At  the 
t^e  of  22,  he  came  north  and  acquired  the 
prufession  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  his  kins- 
luan.  Hon.  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  in  Mansfield: 
and  when  the  war  broke  out,  was  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  ^  editors  of  the  Mansfield 
neraJd.  Ooin^  into  the  Union  army  in  1 861 , 
be  was  soon  assigned  to  the  position  of  Regi- 
mental Qnarterma.Hter  of  the  54th  Ohio,  and 
Ine  Teiy  high  in  that  department,  first  in  the 


west  and  then  in  the  east  At  one  time  was 
Post  Quartermaster  at  Washington  City;  in 
1865,  Colonel  and  Inspector  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department ;  ne  was  then  retained  on 
duty  at  the  War  Office,  with  Secretary  Stan- 
ton ;  later  was  Chief  Quartermaster  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  in  1866,  after  five  years*  oontui- 
uous  service,  retired  with  the  commission  of 
Brigadier- General. 

General  Brinkerhoff  is  the  author  of  **Th6 
Volunteer  Quartermaster,'*  which  is  still  the 
standard  guide  for  the  Quartermaster's 
Department.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  and  as  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Charities,  he  has  won  by  his 
executive  capacity  high  honor  and  wide  rec- 
ognition. 

He  has  given  for  years  much  study  on  the 
subject  of  prison  reform.  Largely  through  his 
efforts,  Manstield  was  selected  as  the  sue  for 
the  Slate  Intermediate  Penitentiary.  The 
site  is  about  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  and  the 
corner-stone  w:i.s  laid  November  5, 1886. 

Michael  1).  Haktf.r  is  the  head  in  ManB- 
field  of  that  great  manufacturing  concern. 
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wilderness,  guided  onl^  by  the  trail  left  I7 
the  regiment  He  said  to  me,  "  When  I  ^ 
into  Wayne  township,  ABhtabola  conntv,  I 
came  to  a  cabin,  was  worn  oat  and  half 
starved,  and  there  I  found  the  biggest  people 
I  had  ever  seen  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  now,  aa 
I  think  of  it,  I  have  ecarcely  seen  any  since  so 
big.  They  took  me  in  and  almost  over- 
whelmed me  with  kindness.  They  were  the 
parents  of  Joshua  R.  Giddinge,  who  was  then 
a  seven  teen -year- old  bov  about  the  place, 
swinging  his  axe  into  the  tall  timher.  In 
1878,  Dr.  Bushnell  was  the  delegate  from 
Ohio  to  the  International  Prison  Reform 
Congress,  called  by  the  Swediah  Government, 
and  held  at  Stoclcholm.  The  portrait  of  % 
solid  strong  whiie-beanled  patriarch  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  Graham's  History  of  Richland 
Co. ,  and  in  faa-simile  under  it  ia  the  signature 
of  Wm.  Bushnell,  M.  D. 


"The  Aultman&TavlorCo."  He  was  bom 
in  Canton,  in  1846  ;  tne  son  of  a  merchant  and 
banker.  He  is  a  highly  respected  and  genial 
gentleman,  patriotic  and  puolic-spiritea ;  the 

S'il  of  the  handsome  soldiers'  monument  in 
e  public  square  at  Mansfield  is  one  of  the 
many  illustrations  of  these  qualities.  His  re- 
ligions attachment  is  Lutheran  and  his  politics 
Democratic,  believing  in  the  axiom,  "That 

gvemment  ia  best,  which  governs  the  least'' 
e  is  prominent  as  the  champion  in  Ohio  of 
the  policy  of  Fheb  Trade  and  Civil  Service 
Reform. 

One  of  the  most  hale  and  vigorous  old  gen- 
tlemen I  met  on  my  tour  was  Do.  William 
Bushnell,  of  Mansfield.  He  was  bom  about 
tlieyeur  1800.  After  the  surrender  of  Hull, 
be,  being  then  in  his  twelflh  year,  went  with 
his  father  with  the  troops  from  Trumbull 
County,  to  the  camp  near  Clevelnnd.  A 
batile  being  imminent  with  the  Indians,  his 
father  told  him  he  must  go  back  home.  He 
obeyed  reluctantly,  for  he  so  wanted  to  take 

Johnny  Appi-eseed, 

At  an  early  day,  there  was  a  very  eccentric  character  who  frequently  was  in 
this  region,  well  rpmemberea  hy  the 
eariy  settlers.  His  name  was  John 
Chapman  but  he  vras  usually  known  as 
Johnny  Apj^seed  He  came  onginally 
from  New  England 

He  had  imbibed  a  remarkable  pas- 
sion for  the  rearing  and  cultivation  of 
apple  trees  from  the  seed  He  first 
inade  his  appearance  in  western  Peon 
syhania  and  from  thence  made  Ins  way 
intii  Ohio  kc(.ping  on  the  outakirts  of 
the  settlements  and  following  his 
favorite  pursuit  He  was  accustomed 
to  clear  spot's  in  the  loamy  lauds  011 
the  banks  of  the  streams  plant  Ins 
seeds  enclose  the  ground  and  then 
leave  tlie  place  nntil  the  trees  had  in  a 
measure  grown  When  the  settlers 
began  to  fIcKk  in  and  open  their  dear 
ings  Johnny  was  reaav  for  them  with 
his  >oung  trees  which  lie  either  gave 
awa>  or  sold  for  some  trifle  as  an  old 
coat  or  anv  artitle  of  which  he  could 
make  use  Thus  he  proceeded  for 
many  years  until  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  meaaiire  settled  and  supplied 
with  apple  trees  deriving  self  satisfac- 
tion amounting  to  almost  delight  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  engrossing  jiassiun. 
Alwut  20  years  since  he  removed  to 
the  (ar  west,  there  to  enact  over  again 

the  same  career  of  humble  usefulness  which  had  been  his  occupation  here. 

His  personal  appearance  was  as  singular  as  his  character.     He  was  quick  and 

restless  in  Ins  motions  and  conversation ;  his  beard  and  hair  were  long  and  dark. 
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and  his  eye  black  and  sparkling. .  He  lived  the  roughest  life^  and  often  slept  in  the 
woods.  His  clothing  was  mostly  old,  being  generally  given  to  him  in  exchange 
for  apple  trees.  He  went  bare-footed,  and  often  travelled  miles  through  the  bdow 
in  that  way.  In  doctrine  he  was  a  follower  of  Swedenborg,  leading  a  moral, 
blameless  life,  likening  himself  to  the  primitive  Christians,  literally  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Wherever  he  went  he  circulated  Swedenborgian  works, 
and  if  short  of  them  would  tear  a  l)ook  in  two  and  give  each  part  to  different  per- 
sons. He  was  careful  not  to  injure  any  animal,  and  thought  hunting  morally 
wrong.  He  was  welcome  everywhere  among  the  settlers,  and  was  treated  with 
great  kindness  even  by  the  Indians.  We  give  a  few  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his 
character  and  eccentricities. 

On  one  cool  autumnal  night,  while  lying  by  his  camp-fire  in  the  woods,  he  ob- 
served tliat  the  mosquitoes  flew  in  the  blaze  and  were  burnt.  Johnny,  who  wore 
on  his  head  a  tin  utensil  which  answered  both  as  a  cap  and  a  mush  pot,  filled  it 
with  water  and  quenched  the  fire,  and  afterwards  remarked,  **  God  forbid  that  I 
should  build  a  fire  for  my  comfort,  that  should  be  the  means  of  destroying  any  of 
His  creatures."  Another  time  he  made  his  camjvfire  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  log  in 
which  he  intended  to  pass  the  night,  but  finding  it  occupied  by  a  bear  and  cubs, 
lie  removed  his  fire  to  the  other  end,  and  slept  on  the  snow  in  the  open  air,  rather 
than  disturb  the  bear.  He  was  one  morning  on  a  prairie,  and  was  bitten  by  a  rat- 
tlesnake. Some  time  aft^r,  a  friend  inquired  of  him  about  the  matter.  He  drew 
a  long  sigh  and  replied,  "  Poor  fellow  !  he  only  just  touched  me,  when  I,  in  an  un- 
godly passion,  put  the  heel  of  my  scythe  on  him  and  went  home.  Some  time 
after  I  went  there  for  my  Bc»ythe,  and  there  lay  the  poor  fellow  dead."  He 
bought  acoifee  bag,  made  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  through  which  he  thrust  his  head 
and  wore  it  as  a  cloak,  saying  it  was  as  good  as  anything.  An  itinerant  preacher 
was  holding  forth  on  the  public  square  in  Mansfield,  and  exclaimed,  "  where  is 
the  l)are-footed  Christian,  travelling  to  heaven ! "  Johnny,  who  was  lying  on  his 
back  on  some  timber,  taking  the  question  in  its  literal  sense,  raised  his  bare  feet  in 
the  air,  and  vociferated  ^^Here  heis  !'^ 

The  forgoing  account  of  this  philanthropic  oddity  is  from  our  original  edition. 
In  the  appendix  to  the  novel,  by  Rev.  James  McGaw,  entitled  "  Philip  Seymour ; 
or,  Pioneer  Life  in  Richland  County,"  is  a  full  sketch  of  Johnny,  by  Miss 
Rosella  Price,  who  knew  him  well.  When  the  Copus  monument  was  erected, 
she  had  his  name  carved  upon  it  in  honor  of  his  memory.  We  annex  her 
sketch  of  him  in  an  abridged  form.  The  portrait  was  drawn  by  an  artist  from 
her  personal  recollection,  and  published  in  A.  A.  Graham's  "  History  of  Richland 
County : " 


Johnny  AppIeneecTs  Relatives.  — John  Chap- 
man was  born  at  or  near  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  the  year  1775.  About  the  year  1801  he 
came  with  his  half-brother  to  Ohio,  and  a 
year  or  two  later  his  father's  family  removed 
to  Marietta,  Ohio.  Soon  afler  Johnny  lo- 
cated in  Pennsylvania,  near  Pittsburg,  and 
began  the  nursery  business  and  continued  it 
on  west  Johnny's  father,  Nathaniel,  senior, 
moved  from  Marietta  to  Duck  creek,  where 
he  died.  The  Chapman  family  was  a  large 
one.  and  many  of  Johnny's  relatives  were 
scattered  throughout  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Johnny  was*  famous  throughout  Ohio  as 
early  as  1811.  A  pioneer  of  Jefferson  county 
said  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  Johnny  he  was 
going  down  the  river,  in  1 806,  with  two  ca- 
noes lashed  toother,  and  well  laden  with 
apple-seeds,  which  he  had  obtained  at  the 
ctuer  presBes  of  Western  Pen nsyl vania.  Some- 
times  he  carried  a  bag  or  two  of  seeds  on  an 


old  horse ;  but  more  frequently  he  bore  them 
on  his  back,  going  from  place  to  place  on  the 
wild  frontier:  clearing  a  little  patch,  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  rude  enclosure,  and  plant- 
ing seeds  therein.  He  had  little  nurseries  all 
through  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana. 

How  Regarded  by  the  Early  Settlers. — I 
can  remember  how  Johnny  looked  in  his 
queer  clothing-combination  suit,  as  the  girls 
of  now-a-days  would  call  it.  He  was  such  a 
good,  kind,  generous  man,  that  he  thought  it 
was  wrong  to  expend  money  on  clothes  to  be 
worn  just  for  the  fine  appearance  ;  he  thought 
if  he  was  comfortably  clad,  and  in  attire  that 
suited  the  weather,  it  was  sufficient  His 
head -covering  was  often  a  pasteboard  hat  of 
his  own  making,  with  one  broad  side  to  it, 
that  he  wore  next  the  sunshine  to  protect  his 
face.  It  was  a  very  unsightly  obiect,  to  be 
sure,  and  yet  never  one  of  us  children  ven- 
tured to  laugh  at  it.     We  held  Johnny  in 
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tender  regard.  His  pantaloons  were  old,  and 
scant  and  short,  with  some  sort  of  a  substi- 
tute for  *'  gallows**  or  suspenders.  He  never 
wore  a  coat  except  in  the  winter-time  ;  and 
his  feet  were  knobby  and  homy  and  fre- 
quently bare.  Sometimes  he  wore  old  shoes ; 
but  if  he  had  none,  and  the  rough  roads  hurt 
his  feet,  he  substituted  sandals — rude  soles, 
with  thong  fastenings.  The  bosom  of  his 
shirt  was  always  pulled  out  loosely,  so  as  to 
make  a  kind  or  pocket  or  pouch,  in  which  he 
carried  his  books. 

Johnny* 9  Nurseries. — All  the  orchards  in 
the  white  settlements  came  from  the  nurseries 
of  Johnny's  planting.  Even  now,  after  all 
these  years,  and  though  this  region  of  coun- 
try is  densely  populated,  I  can  count  from 
my  window  no  less  than  five  orchards,  or  re- 
mains of  orchards,  that  were  once  trees  taken 
from  his  nurseries. 

Long  a^o,  if  he  was  going  a  great  distance, 
and  carrying  a  sack  of  seeds  on  his  back,  he 
had  to  provide  himself  with  a  leather  sack  ; 
for  the  dense  underbrush,  brambles  and 
thorny  thicketjs  would  have  made  it  unsafe 
for  a  coffee-sack. 

In  1806  he  planted  sixteen  bushels  of  seeds 
on  an  old  farm  on  the  Walhonding  river,  and 
he  planted  nurseries  in  Licking  county,  Ohio, 
and  Richland  county,  and  had  other  nurseries 
farther  west  One  of  his  nurseries  is  near 
us,  and  I  oflen  go  to  the  secluded  spot,  on 
the  quiet  banks  of  the  creek,  never  broken 
since  the  poor  old  man  did  it,  and  say,  in  a 
reverent  whisper,  ^^Oh,  the  angels  did  com- 
mune with  the  good  old  man,  whose  loving 
heart  promptea  him  to  go  about  doing 
good ! ' 

Matrimonial  Disappointment. — On  one  oc- 
casion Miss  Price's  mother  asked  Johnny  if 
he  would  not  be  a  happier  man,  if  he  were 
settled  in  a  home  of  his  own,  and  had  a  family 
to  love  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  very  wide 
— they  were  remarkably  keen,  penetrating 
grey  eyes,  almost  black — and  replied  that  afl 
women  were  not  what  they  professed  to  be ; 
that  some  of  them  were  deceivers ;  and  a  man 
might  not  marry  the  amiable  woman  that  he 
thought  he  was  getting,  af\er  all.  Now  we 
had  always  heard  that  Johnny  had  loved 
once  upon  a  time,  and  that  his  lady  love  had 
proven  false  to  him.  Then  he  said  one  time 
he  saw  a  poor,  friendless  little  girl,  who  had 
no  one  to  care  for  her,  and  sent  ner  to  school, 
and  meant  to  bring  her  up  to  suit  himself, 
and  when  she  was  old  enough  he  intended  to 
marry  her.  He  clothed  her  and  watched 
over  her ;  but  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old. 
he  called  to  see  her  once  unexpectedly,  and 
found  her  silting  beside  a  youn^  man,  with 
her  hand  in  his,  listening  to  his  silly  twaddle. 
I  peeped  over  at  Johnny  while  he  was  telling 
this,  and,  young  as  I  was,  I  saw  his  e\'es 
grow  dark  as  violets,  and  the  pupils  enlarge, 
and  his  voice  rise  up  in  denunciation,  while 
his  nostrils  dilated  and  his  thin  lips  worked 
with  emotion.  How  angry  he  grew !  He 
thought  the  girl  was  basely  ungrateful. 
After  that  time  she  was  no  proteg6  of  his. 

His  Power  of  Oratory. — On  the  subject  of 


apples  he  was  very  charmingly  enthumafltioL 
One  would  be  astonished  at  his  beantifiil  de- 
scription of  excellent  fruit  I  saw  him  onoe 
at  tne  table,  when  I  was  very  small,  telling 
about  some  apples  that  were  new  to  us.  His 
description  was  poetical,  the  Unguage  re- 
*  markably  well-chosen  ;  it  could  have  been  no 
finer  had  the  whole  of  Webster's  '*tJn- 
abridged,**  with  all  its  royal  vocabidary,  been 
fresh  upon  his  ready  tongue.  I  stood  back 
of  my  mother's  chair,  amazed,  delighted,  be- 
wildered, and  vaguely  realizing  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  true  oratory.  I  felt  more  than 
I  understood. 

His  Sense  of  Justice. — He  was  scrupulously 
honest  I  recall  the  last  time  we  ever  saw 
his  sister,  a  very  ordinary  woman,  the  wife 
of  an  easy  old  gentleman,  and  the  mother  of 
a  family  of  handsome  girls.  They  had  started 
to  move  West  in  the  winter  season,  but  could 
move  no  farther  after  they  reached  our  house. 
To  help  them  along  and  to  get  rid  of  them, 
my  father  made  a  queer  litUe  one-horse  ve- 
hicle on  runners,  hitched  their  poor  little  car- 
icature of  a  beast  to  it  *  helped  them  to  pack 
and  stow  therein  their  bedding  and  few  mov- 
ables ;  gave  them  a  stock  of  provisions  and 
five  dollars,  and  sent  the  whole  kit  on  their 
way  rejoicing ;  and  that  was  the  last  we  ever 
saw  of  our  poor  neighbors.  The  next  time 
Johnny  came  to  our  house  he  very  promptly 
laid  a  five-dollar  bill  on  my  father's  knee,  and 
shook  his  head  very  decidedly  when  it  was 
handed  back  ;  neither  could  he  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  it  again. 

He  was  never  known  to  hurt  any  animal  or 
to  give  any  living  thing  pain — not  even  a 
snake.  The  Indians  all  liked  him  and  treated 
him  very  kindly.  They  regarded  him,  from 
his  habits,  as  a  man  above  his  fellows.  He 
could  endure  pain  like  an  Indian  warrior; 
could  thrust  pins  into  his  flesh  without  a 
tremor.  Indeed  so  insensible  was  he  to  acute 
pain,  that  his  treatment  of  a  wound  or  sore 
was  to  sear  it  with  a  hot  iron,  and  then  treat 
it  as  a  burn. 

Mistaken  Philanthropy. — He  ascribed  great 
medicinal  virtue  to  tne  fennel,  which  he 
found,  probably,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  over- 
whelming desire  to  do  good  and  benefit  and 
bless  others  induced  him  to  carry  a  quantity 
of  the  seed,  which  he  carried  in  his  pockets, 
and  occasionally  scattered  along  his  path  in 
his  iourneys,  especially  at  the  wayside  near 
dwellings.  Poor  old  man  !  he  inflicted  upon 
the  farming  population  a  positive  evil,  when 
he  sought  to  do  good ;  for  the  rank  fennel, 
with  its  pretty  but  pun&:ent  blossoms,  lines 
our  roadsides  and  borders  our  lanes,  and 
steals  into  our  door-yards,  and  is  a  pest  only 
second  to  the  daisy. 

fjeah'ejt  His  Old  Haunts. — In  1838  he  re- 
solved to  go  farther  on.  Civilization  was 
making  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the 
rose ;  villages  were  springing  up ;  stage- 
coaches laden  with  travellers  were  common  ; 
schools  were  everywhere ;  mail  facilities  were 
very  good ;  frame  and  brick  houses  were  tak- 
ing the  places  of  the  humble  cabins ;  and  so 
poor  Johnny  went  around  among  his  friends 
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and  bade  them  &rewelL  The  little  girls  he 
had  daodled  upon  his  knees  and  presented  with 
beads  and  gay  ribbons^  were  now  mothers 
and  the  heads  of  familiea  This  must  have 
been  a  sad  task  for  the  old  .man,  who  was 
then  weU  stricken  in  years,  and  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  preferred 
to  die  among  his  friends. 

He  came  Back  two  or  three  times  to  see  us 
all,  in  the  intervening  years  that  he  lived ; 


the  last  time  was  in  the  year  that  he  died. 
1845. 

His  bruised  and  bleeding  feet  now  walk 
the  gold-paved  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
while  we  so  brokenly  and  crudely  narrate  the 
sketch  of  his  life — a  life  full  of  labor  and 
pain  and  unselfishness;  humble  unto  self- 
abnegation  J  his^  memory  flowing  in  our 
hearts,  while  his  deeds  hve  anew  every 
soringtime  in  the  fragrance  of  the  apple- 
blossoms  he  loved  so  welL 


An  aooomit  of  the  death  and  burial  of  this  simple-hearted,  virtuous,  self-sacri- 
ficing man,  whose  name  deserves  enrolment  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints,  is  riven 
on  page  260,  Vol.  I. 

The  following  extract  from  a  poem,  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Dill,  of  Wyoming,  Hamil- 
ton county,  Ohio,  written  for  the  Chridian  Standard,  is  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the 
memoiy  of  Johnny  Appleseed : 

Orandna  stopped,  and  from  the  grass  at  our  feet, 

Pickea  up  an  apple,  large,  juicy,  and  sweet; 

Then  took  out  nis  jack-knife,  and,  cutting  a  slice, 

Said,  as  we  ate  it,  ''  Isn't  it  nice 

To  have  such  apples  to  eat  and  enjoy  ? 

Well,  there  weren't  very  many  when  I  was  a  boy, 

For  the  countr}'  was  new — e'en  food  was  scant; 

We  had  hardly  enough  to  keep  us  from  want, 

And  this  good  man,  as  he  rode  around, 

Oft  eating  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground, 

Always  carried  and  planted  appleseeds — 

Not  for  himself,  but  for  others'  needs. 

rhe  appleseeds  grew,  and  we,  to-day, 

Eat  or  the  fruit  planted  by  the  way. 

While  Johnny — ^oless  him — is  under  the  sod^ 

His  body  is — ah  !  he  is  with  God  ; 

For,  child,  though  it  seemed  a  trifling  deed. 

For  a  man  just  to  plant  an  appleseed, 

fhe  apple-tree's  shade,  the  flowers,  the  fruit, 

Have  proved  a  blessing  to  man  and  to  brute. 

Look  at  the  orchards  throughout  the  land.  • 

All  of  them  planted  by  old  Johnny's  hand. 

He  will  forever  remembered  be : 

I  woidd  wish  to  have  all  so  think  of  me." 


BIOGRAPHY. 

John  Sherman  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  10,  1823.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  Norfolk,  Conn.,  and  a  few  months  aflcr  their  marriage  removed 
to  Ohio.  Charles  Bobert  Sherman  (the  father  of  John  Sherman)  was  a  man  of 
eminent  I^al  abilities,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio ;  he  died  ver/sud- 
denly,  leaving  his  widow  with  eleven  children  and  \mt  meagre  means  of  support. 
John  Sherman,  the  eighth  child,  was  in  the  spring  of  1831  taken  to  the  home  of 
his  ooosin,  J(^n  Sherman,  a  merchant  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  placed  at 
schooL  It  is  said  that  he  was  rather  a  wild  and  reckless  boy,  and  that  in  their 
boyhood  there  seemed  greater  likelihocjd  of  John  becoming  a  warrior  and 
his  brother  William  T.  a  statesman,  than  that  they  should  occupy  their  present 
positioiis  in  life. 


An  Earfy  Start  m  Lifi — In  the  spring  of 
1837,  ahhcmgh  bat  14  years  of  age.  John, 
aiudoaa  to  beoone  aelf-sopporting,  obtained 
a  poeitioo  as  junior  rodsmao  on  the  Mnskin- 
f^OB  river  iBprovemeoL  He  was  loon  ad- 
vaaeed  to  a  poBtkm  of  modi  responsibility 


at  Beverly,  reqninnir  diligence  and  care  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties ;  and  when,  in 
1839,  he  was  removed  because  he  was  a 
Whie.  he  felt  thai  the  two  years  spent  in 
this  work,  with  its  necessary  rtndy  for  aoea- 
rac%'  in  details,  the  dose  attention  to ' 
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required,  and  the  self-oonfidenoe  inspired, 
bad  given  him  a  better  education  than  ooula 
haye  been  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  same 
time. 

As  a  Lawyer. — At  21  vean  of  age  (May 
11,  1844),  he  was  admitted,  to  the  bar,  hav- 
imi:  stndied  law  with  his  brother  Charles,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  who  admitted  him  to  part- 
nership. The  salient  and  oonqaering  trait  in 
his  mmd  and  character,  together  with  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  men  and  familiarity 
with  the  ways  of  the  world,  enabled  him  at 
once  to  secure  a  fine  i>ractice.  Keeping  his 
expenditures  well  within  his  eamines,  he  ac- 
quired^ the  means  of  investing,  a  lew  years 
later,  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  then 
new  to  that  part  of  Ohio  (flooring,  sash,  door 
and  blind  factory),  that  yielded  nim  a  hand- 
some profit  for  a  number  of  years,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  comfortable  property  he 
has  since  acquired.  (Notwithstanding  the 
common  impression,  Senator  Sherman  is  not 
what  is  called  a  rich  man. ) 

Secretary  of  a  Whig  Convention.— In  1848 
he  was  electca  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  Con- 
vention, held  at  Philadelphia.  When  organ- 
ized, he  was  made  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion on  the  motion  of  Col.  Collyer,  who  said : 
**  There  is  a  young  man  here  from  Ohio,  who 
lives  in  a  district  so  strongly  Democratic  that 
he  could  never  get  an  omce  unless  this  con- 
vention ^ave  him  one."  Schuyler  Colfax, 
being  similarly  situated  in  Indiana,  was  made 
assistant  8ccretar3\  The  convention  nomi- 
nated Zachary  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Sherman  can- 
vassed part  of  Ohio  for  him. 

In  August,  1848,  Mr.  Sherman  was  mar- 
ried with  Miss  Cecilia  Stewart,  only  child  of 
Judge  Stewart,  of  Mansfield. 

A  Congressman. — In  1855  he  was  elected 
to  Congress.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with 
pubjic  affairs ;  his  power  a»a  ready,  clear  and 
forcible  speaker ;  his  firm  position  on  the 
questions  then  before  the  people,  so  soon 
made  him  a  recognized  leader.  The  great 
questions  then  were  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, the  Dred  Scott  decision,  slavery  in 
Kansjis,  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  the  na- 
tional finances. 

Mr.  Sherman  held  clearly  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Republican  party  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. He  was  appointed  by  N.  P.  Banks, 
then  Speaker  of  the  House,  one  of  a  commit- 
tee  of  three  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
border-rufljan  troubles  in  Kansas.  The  com- 
mittee visited  Kansas  and  took  testimony. 
They  encountered  rough  treatment,  and  on 
one  occasion  all  that  saved  the  lives  of  the 
committee  was  the  presence  of  United  States 
troops  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  One  dav  sixty 
armed  men,  dressed  in  the  border  style  with 
red  shirts  and  trousers,  with  bowie-knives  and 
pistols  in  their  boots,  marched  into  the  com- 
mittee room  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  committee.  It  was  necessary  that  Mrs. 
Robinson,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  should  secretly  convey  the 
testimony  to  Speaker  Banks. 

Mr.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
being  unable  through  sickness  to  prepare  the 


report,  it  was  prepared  hy  Mr.  Shernuui,  and 
when  presented  to  the  hoiue  oreated  a  great 
deal  01  feeling  and  intensified  antagopisiiiB: 
it  was  made  the  basis  of  the  campaign  of 

1856. 

Opposition  to  Monopoly — An  Auihori^  on 
Finance, — During  his  first  session  in  Covi- 
gress  Mr.  Sherman  showed  the  oppontion  to 
monopolists  that  he  has  since  oonsistently 
maintained,  by  saying  in  the  debate  on  the 
submarine  telegraph,  ^'I  cannot  agree  that 
our  government  should  be  bound  bv  any  con- 
tract with  any  private  incorporated  compaiiy 
for  fifty  years ;  and  the  amendment  I  desire 
to  offer  will  reserve  the  power  to  Congress  to 
determine  the  proposed  contract  after  ten 
years." 

He  was  soon  a  recognized  authority  on 

finance,  and  watched  ail  expenditures  very 

closely  ;  the  then  prevalent  system  of  making 

*  contracts  in  advance  of  appropriations  was 

sternly  denounced  by  him  as  illegal 

A  Senator. — Mr.  Sherman  was  re-elected 
to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress.  In  1859  he 
was  the  Reimblican  candidate  for  SpeaJcer^ 
and  came  within  three  votes  of  an  election. 
In  1860  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and 
on  the  resignation  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  he 
was  elected  to  his  place  in  the  Senate,  taking 
his  seat  March  23,  1861.  He  was  re-elected 
senator  in  1867  and  in  1873.  In  the  Senate 
Senator  Sherman  was  at  the  head  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  served  also  on  com- 
mittees on  agriculture.  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
judiciaiy,  and  the  patent  ofiice. 

Mr.  Sherman's  greatest  services  to  the 
country  were  during  the  war  period,  when 
his  great  financial  genius  was  demonstrated 
in  the  system  of  finances  adopted  by  our 
government,  and  of  which  he  was  chief  in 
devising  and  advocating. 

In  1 862  he  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  bill,  its  final  passage  only  being 
secured  by  the  personal  appeal  of  Secretary 
Chase  to  members  opposed  to  it  In  the 
same  year,  on  a  question  of  taxation.  Senator 
Sherman  said,  ''Taxes  are  more  cheerfully 
paid  now,  in  view  of  the  mountain  of  calam- 
ity that  would  overwhelm  us  if  the  rebellion 
should  succeed  ;  but  when  we  have  reached 
the  haven  of  peace,  when  the  danger  is  past, 
vou  must  expect  discontent  and  complaint 
The  grim  spectre  of  repudiation  can  never 
disturb  us  it  we  do  our  duty  of  taxpayin^  as 
well  as  our  soldiers  do  theirs  of  fighting. 
And  if,  senators,  you  have  thought  me  hanl 
and  close  as  to  salaries  and  expenditures,  I 
trust  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  ability 
of  our  country  to  pay,  or  from  a  base  ana 
selfish  desire  for  cheap  reputation,  or  from  a 
disinclination  to  pay  my  share  ;  but  because 
I  see  in  the  dim  future  of  our  country  the  same 
vneasy  struggle  between  capital  and  labor — 
bettceen  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
fund-holders  and  property-holders — that  hcu 
marked  the  history  of  Great  Britain  far  the 
last  fifty  years.  I  do  not  wish  the  pnblio 
debt  to  be  increased  one  dollar  beyond  tbo 
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•eoeanties  of  the  present  war ;  and  the  only 
wmy  to  preyent  this  increase  is  to  restrict  our 
expenditures  to  the  lowest  amount  consistent 
with  the  Dublic  service,  and  to  increase  our 
taxes  to  tne  highest  aggregate  our  industry 
will  bear." 

In  Army  Service, — In  1861,  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  Mr.  Sherman  ioined  the 
Ohio  regiments,  then  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Robert 
Patterson.  He  remained  with  them  until 
the  meeting  of  Congress  in  July,  At  the 
dose  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Senate  he 
retunied  to  Ohio  and  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  raising  or  a  brigade,  which 
served  during  the  whole  war  under  the  name 
of  the  ''Sherman  Brigade.*' 

He  was  intending  to  resign  his  seat  as  sen- 
ator and  enter  the  army,  but  was  persuaded 
nut  10  do  so  by  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary Chase,  who  felt  that  by  remaining  in  the 
Senate  his  watchful  care  of  public  finances, 
his  labors  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
armies  in  the  field  and  maintain  andstrengthen 
public  credit,  would  be  of  greater  public  ser- 
vice than  any  that  counld  be  rendered  in  the 
army. 

Resumjptian  of  Specie  Faymfiits. — ^In  1867 
be  intn>auced  a  refunding  act,  which  was 
adopted  in  1870,  but  without  the  resumption 
clause.  From  that  time  onward  he  was  the 
conspicuous  and  chief  figure  in  financial  legis- 
lation consequent  u)>on  the  war.  In  1877  he 
was  api>ointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  Hayes.  The  crowning  triumph  of 
Mr.  Sherman's  policy  was  realized  on  Jan. 
1 ,  1 879,  when  specie  payments  were  success- 
f\illf  resumed,  despite  the  most  dismal  fore- 
bodings of  many  prominent  financiers. 

In  1880  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination,  his  name  being 
presented  to  the  National  Convention  by 
Jas.  A.  Garfield,  who  subsequently  received 
the  nomination.  In  1881  Mr.  Sherman  was 
again  elected  to  the*  Senate  and  re-elected  in 

1887.  In  1885  he  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Senate  pro  tent.     In  1884,  and  again  in 

1888.  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
Presidency ;  being  the  leading  candidate  in 
the  convention  of  1888  until  Benjamin  Har- 
rison was  nominated. 

A  Piire  StateKinan. — Mr.  Sherman's  ca- 
reer has  been  remarkably  free  from  imputa- 
tion upon  his  integrity,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  investigation  a  charge  was 
made  by  political  opponents  that  he  had 
amassed  great  wealth  out  of  the  war.  These 
charges  were  speedily  squelched. 

'*  No  man  can  say  that  Mr.  Sherman  ever, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  received  any  benefit 
from  the  government  in  any  business  opera- 
tion connected  with  the  government,  except 
the  salary  given  him  by  law.  It  is  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety  that  no  one  could  have 
been  more  stringent  in  severing  his  connec- 
tion with  any  transaction  which  by  possibility 
could  affect  the  government,  or  could  be  af- 
fected by  pending  legislation  of  Congress. 
He  even  carried  this  position  to  an  extreme, 
and  never  bought,  or  sold,  or  dealt  in  any 
II 


stock,  bond,  or  security,  or  business  which 
could  be  affected  by  his  action  in  Congress." 

The  period  is  probably  coming  when  no 
memory  will  hold  the  long  list  of  Presidents 
of  these  United  States,  while  the  name  of 
John  Sherman  will  be  known  in  the  memory 
of  all  generations  :  a  statement  we  give  in  the 
hopeful  view  that  the  increased  intelligence 
of  the  voting  population  will  make  their 
judgment  of  pubhc  nion,  and  what  consti- 
tutes character  and  patriotic  service,  more 
discriminating  than  in  our  day.  Mr.  Sher- 
man has  published  ''Selected  Speeches  and 
Reports  on  Finance  and  Taxation,  1859- 
187S." 

Judge  Jacob  Brinkerhoff  was  bom  in 
1810,  in  Niles,  New  York;  was  educated  to 
the  law  ;  served  as  a  Democratic  member  of 
Congress,  from  1843  to  1847.  He  then  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  Free  Soil  party,  and 
drew  up  the  famous  resolution  introduced  by 
David  Wihnot,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  since 
known  as  the  Wilmot  Proviso  ;  the  original 
draft  of  which  he  retained  until  his  deaui  in 
1880.  lie  distributed  several  copies  of  this 
to  the  Free  Soil  members,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  one  who  first  could  catch 
the  Speaker's  eye  should  introduce  it.  Mr. 
Wilmot.succeeded  and  received  the  historical 
honor  by  the  attachment  of  his  name,  when 
it  should  have  been  the  Brinkerhoff  Pro- 
viso. Mr.  Brinkerhoff  served  fifteen  years 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio,  and  would 
have  given  more  service  but  for  failing  health 
and  advancing  years.  He  stood  high  as  a 
jurist. 

MoRDECAT  Bartley,  the  thirteenth  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  was  born  in  Fayette  county, 
Pa.,  in  1783.  In  1809  settled  as  a  farmer  m 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of 
Cross  creek.  In  the  war  of  1812  raised  a 
com  pany  of  volunteers  under  Harrison.  After 
it,  opened  up  a  farm  in  the  wilderness  of 
Richland  ;  then  irom  his  savings  engaged  in 
merchandizing  in  Mansfield.  From  1823  on 
served  four  terms  in  Congress,  where  he  was 
the  first  to  pronose  the  conversion  of  the 
land  grants  of  Ohio  into  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  support  of  common  schools.  In  1844 
was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Whig 
ticket,  and  showed  in  his  State  papers  marked 
ability.  Declining  a  second  nomination,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  i>rac- 
tice  of  law  and  in  farming  near  the  city.  He 
died  Oct,  10,  1870,  aged  eighty -three  years. 

William  Looan  Harris,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  deceased  in 
New  York  city  about  the  year  1 888,  was  born 
near  Mansfield,  Nov.  4.  1817.  ''He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Norwalk  Seminary,  and  entered  the 
ministry  September  7,  1S37.  In  1848  he  be- 
came principal  of  Baldwin  Institute,  at  Berea, 
Ohio.  In  1S51  he  went'  to  Delaware  and 
took  charge  of  the  Academic  Department  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  in  1852 
was  elected  to  its  chair  of  chemistry  and  nat- 
ural history,  which  position  he  held  for  eight 
years.  In  1 860  he  was  elected  assistant  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  was  re-elected  in  1864  and  1868. 
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He  was  elected  Bishop  in  1872,  at  Brooklyn, 
and  soon  afler  went  on  a  tour  aronnd  the 
world,  occupying  eighteen  months,  in  which 
he  visited  nearly  every  Methodist  missionarv 
station.  He  was  a  member  of  every  quad- 
rennial General  Conference  from  1856  to  1872, 
and  was  Secretary  of  each  session.  In  1874 
he  was  sent  as  dele^te  to  the  British  Wes- 
leyan  Conference.     He  received  his  degree 


of  D.D.  from  Allegheny  Ck)llege  in  1856,  and 
his  LL.D.  from  Baldwin  University  in  1870. 
He  again  went  abroad  several  times,  visitiDg 
missionary  stations.  From  1874  to  1880  re- 
sided in  Chicago  and  last  in  New  York.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  denomi- 
national literature,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
small  but  very  useful  work  on  ^'  The  Legal 
Power  of  the  General  Conference." 


Bellville  is  ten  miles  south  of  Mansfield,  on  the  L.  E.  Div.  of  the  B.  &  O. 
H.  R.  The  principal  industries  are  the  making  of  rattan  baskets  and  carriages. 
It  is  a  remarkably  clean  and  neat  village,  the  consequence  of  a  fire  which  oocurred 
Sept.  22, 1882.  Gold  is  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Newsf^pers :  Independeniy 
Independent,  J.  W.  Dowling,  Jr.,  editor ;  ^r^  Independent,  E.  A.  Brown  &  Co., 
editors  and  publishers.  Churches  :  1  Episcopal  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Disciples,  1  Lutheran,  1  Universalist,  1  Seventh-day  Baptist.  Bank :  Commer- 
cial, K.  W.  Bell,  president;  J.  B.  Lewis, cashier.  Population,  1880,  971.  School 
census,  1888,  308. 

Independence,  Post-office  Butler,  is  thirteen  miles  southeast  of  Mansfield, 
on  the  L.  E.  Div.  of  the  B.  &.  O.  R.  K.  It  has  one  Methodist  Episcopal  and  one 
Evangelical  church.  Population,  1880,  394.  School  census,  1888,  190.  L.  L. 
Ford,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Lexington  is  eight  miles  southwest  of  Mansfield,  on  the  L.  E.  Div.  of  the  B. 
&  O.  R.  R.  Population,  1880,'  508.  School  census,  1888,  159.  John  MUler, 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Lucas  is  seven  miles  southeast  of  Mansfield,  on  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  It 
has  one  Congregational  and  one  Lutheran  church.  Population,  1880,  381.  School 
census,  1888,  203.     D.  K.  Andrews,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Plymouth  is  seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Mansfield,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
and  line  of  Huron  county. 

City  officers,  1888  :  A.  O.  Jump,  Mayor ;  W.  F.  Beekman,  Clerk  ;  S.  M.  Rob- 
inson, Treasurer ;  William  McClinchey,  Street  Commissioner ;  B.  F.  Tubbs,  Mar- 
shal. Newspaper :  Advertiser ,  Independent,  J.  F.  Beelman,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches :  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Catholic,  1  Lutheran  and  1  Presbyterian. 
Bank :  First  National,  J.  Brinkerhoff,  president ;  William  Monteith,  cashier. 
Population,  1880,  1,145.     School  census,  1888,  208. 

Shelby  is  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Mansfield,  at  the  junction  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
&  I.  and  B.  &  O.  Railroads. 

City  officers,  1888 :  Edwin  Mansfield,  Mayor;  J.  W.  Williams,  Clerk;  T.  H. 
Wiggins,  Solicitor;  J.  L.  Pittinger,  Treasurer;  S.  C.  Grates,  Marshal.  News- 
pajiers  :  Fi^ee  Press,  Independent,  M.  E.  Dickerson,  editor  and  publisher ;  Inde- 
pendent  News,  Independent,  C.  E.  Pettit,  editor  and  publisher ;  Times,  Republi- 
can, J.  G.  Hill,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches  :  1  United  Brethren,  1  Catholic, 
1  Lutheran,  1  Methodist,  1  Reformed,  1  Disciples,  and  1  other.  Bank :  First 
National,  W.  R.  Bricker,  president ;  B.  J.  Williams,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees, — F.  Brucker,  planing-mill,  6  hands;  Shelby 
Carriage  Works,  carriages,  8 ;  Sutter,  BarkduU  &  Co.,  furniture,  23 ;  the  Shelby 
Mill  Company,  flour,  etc.,  41 ;  Heath  Brothers,  flour,  etc.,  4. — i^te  Report,  1888. 

Population,  1880,  1,871.  School  wnsus,  1888,  601.  J.  Myers,  superintendent. 
Capitiil  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $100,000.  Value  of  annual  product, 
$108,000.— OAi'o  Txibor  Statistics,  1888. 

Sniix)H  is  fourteen  miles  northwest  of  Mansfield,  on  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R. 
Newsi)apers :  Gleaner,  Independent,  E.  L.  Benton,  editor  and  publisher ;  Review, 
Indei)endent,  Pettit  &  Frazier,  editors  and  publishers.  Churches :  1  Lutheran, 
1  United  Brethren,  1  Episcopal  Methodist.     Bank  :  Exchange,  Smith  &  Ozier. 

Industries. — Tile  and  brick,  grain  and  seed-mills,  flour,  ^g  storage. 
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Population,  1880,  661.    Scbool  census,  1888,  269.    C.  H.  Handley,  superin- 
tencfent  of  schools. 


ROSS. 

Roes  County  was  formed  by  proclamation  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  August  20,  1798, 
bdng  the  sixth  county  formed  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Its  original  limits 
were  very  extensive.  It  was  named  from  the  Hon.  James  Ross,  of  All^heny 
county,  Pa.,  who  at  that  time  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Federalists 
for  the  office  of  governor  of  that  State.  Much  of  the  surface  off  from  tlie  valleys. 
18  hilly ;  the  land  is  generally  good,  and  on  the  streams  extremely  fertile.  The 
bottoms  of  the  Scioto  and  Paint  creek  are  famous  for  their  abundant  crops  of  com. 
Much  water-power  is  furnished  by  the  various  streams.  The  principal  crops  are 
com,  wheat  and  oats.  It  is  also  ^amed  for  its  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  and  has  many 
swine. 

Area  about  650  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  119,709 ;  in 
pasture,  107,699 ;  woodland,  68,852 ;  lying  waste,  10,534 ;  produced  in  wheat, 
571,366  bushels;  rye,  5,266  ;  buckwheat,  90  ;  oats,  98,214;  barley,  7,420 ;  corn, 
1,671,704 ;  broom  com,  11,600  lbs.  brush  ;  meadow  hay,  11,079  tons;  clover  hay, 
12,077;  potatoes,  62,302  bushels;  tobacco,  246  ll)s.;  butter,  480,662 ;  cheese, 
8,100;  sorghum,  5,650  gallons;  maple  syrup,  14,413  ;  honey,  5,228  lbs. ;  eggs, 
417,948  dozen;  grapes,  49,330  lbs. ;  wine,  1,615  gallons  ;  sweet  potatoes,  953 
bushels ;  apples,  20,074 ;  peaches,  6,003 ;  pears,  641 ;  wool,  43,326  lbs. ;  milch 
oows  owneu,  5,481. 

School  census,  1888,  13,105;  teachers,  279.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  166. 
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1840. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

Buckskin, 

1,729 

2,311 

Jefferson, 

871 

1,060 

Colerain, 

1,281 

1,946 

Liberty, 

1,256 

1,575 

Concord, 

2,648 

2,801 

Paint, 

1,380 

1,153 

Deerfield, 

1,235 

1 .475 

* 

Paxton, 

1,226 

2,119 

Eagle, 

411 

Scioto, 

5,354 

12,689 

Franklin, 

582 

1,2.33 

Springfield, 

1,062 

1,287 

Green, 

1,820 

2,058 

Twin, 

2,195 

2,447 

Harrison, 

631 

1,226 

Union, 

2,631 

2,527 

Huntington, 

1,169 

2,400 

Population  of  Ross  in  1820  was  20,610 ;  1830,  25,150;  1840,  27,460;  1860, 
35,071  ;  1880,  40,307  :  of  whom  33,914  were  lK)rn  in  Ohio ;  1,479,  Virginia ;  619, 
Pennsylvania;  294,  Kentucky ;  213,  New  York;  177,  Indiana;  1,685,  German 
Empire;  514,  Ireland;  138,  England  and  Wales;  49,  Scotland;  40,  British 
America,  and  30  France.     Q^nsus,  1890,  39,454. 

Although  there  is  considerable  hilly  land  in  the  county,  it  is  (»stimat(»d  nearly 
half  of  the  surface  is  alluvium.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  increasing  in  the  bot- 
toms ;  that  of  com  on  the  uplands,  and  the  &rmers  are  diversifying  their  cn)])8. 
The  county  is  &med  for  its  fine  cattle.  Some  of  these  were  sent  in  1885,  to  the 
Kentudcy  State  Fair^  and  took  the  prize  over  the  luscious-fleshed  animals  raised 
ID  the  fimed  blue  grass  region  of  that  State. 
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Early  Settlements. 

Such  elowing  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  the  Scioto  country,  having  been  circulated  through  Kentucky,  by  Massie 
and  others,  who  had  exploi-ed  it  in  1792,  portions  of  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations of  Cane  Ridge  and  Concord,  in  Bourbon,  under  Rev.  Robert  W.  Finley, 
determined  to  emigrate  thither  in  a  body.  They  were  in  a  measure  induced  to 
this  step  by  their  dislike  of  slavery,  and  the  uncertainty  that  existed  in  regard  to 
the  vahdity  of  the  land  titles  in  that  State.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Finley,  as  a  prelim- 
inary step,  liberated  his  slaves,  and  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Col.  Nathaniel 
Massie,  in  December,  1794. 

That  letter  induced  Col.  Massie,  who  was  a  large  landholder,  to  visit  Mr. 
Finley  in  the  succeeding  March.  A  large  concourse  of  people  who  wished  to  en- 
gage in  the  enterprise,  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  fixed  on  a  day  to  meet  at  the 
Thi-ee  Islands  in  Manchester,  and  proceed  on  an  exploring  expedition.  Mr. 
Finley  also  wrote  to  his  friends  in  western  Pennsylvania  informing  them  of  the 
time  and  place  of  rendezvous 


Pioneer  Exploring  Party. — About  sixty 
men  met  accoraing  to  appointment,  who  were 
divided  into  three  companies,  under  Massie, 
Finley  and  Falenash.  They  proceeded  on 
their  route  without  interruption,  until  they 
struck  the  falls  of  Paint  creek  and  proceeded 
a  short  distance  down  that  stream,  when  they 
found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
Indians  who  had  encamped  at  Reeves'  cross- 
ing, near  Bainbridge.  The  Indians  were  of 
those  who  had  refused  to  attend  Wayne's 
treaty,  and  it  was  determined  to  pve  them 
battle,  it  being  too  late  to  retreat  with  safety. 
The  Indians  on  being  attacked  soon  fled,  with 
the  loss  of  two  killed  and  several  wounded. 
One  of  the  whites  only,  Joshua  Robinson, 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  during  the  action 
a  Mr.  Armstrong,  a  prisoner  with  the  Indians, 
escaped  to  his  own  people.  The  party  gath- 
ered up  all  the  plunder  and  retreated  as  far 
as  Scioto  Brush  creek,  where  they  were,  ac- 
cording to  expectation,  atUicked  early  the 
next  morning.  Only  one  man  of  the  whites 
was  wounded,  Allen  GilfiUan,  and  the  party 
the  next  day  reached  Manchester  and  sepa- 
rated for  their  several  homes. 

After  Wof/ne's  Treafi/,  Col.  Massie  and  sev- 
eral of  the  old  explorers  again  met  at  the 
house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Finley,  formed  a  company 
and  agreed  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring  ( 1 796 ),  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn  at 
the  njouth  of  Paint  creek.  According  to 
agreement,  they  met  at  Manchester  about  the 
first  of  April,  to  the  number  of  forty  and  up- 
wards, from  Mason  and  Bourbon.  Among 
them  were  Josenh  M'(/Oy,  Benj.  and  Wm. 
Rodgers,  Davia  Shelby,  James  llarrod, 
Henry,  Bazil  and  Reuben  Abrams,  Wm. 
Jiunison,  Jas.  Crawford,  Samuel,  Anthony 
and  Robert  Smith,  Thos.  Dick,  Wm.  and  Jas. 
Kerr,  Geo.  and  James  Kilgore,  John  Brown, 
Samuel  and  Robert  Templeton,  Ferguson 
Moore,  Wm.  Nicholson  and  J.  B.  Finley, 
now  a  Methodist  clergyman.  They  divided 
into  two  companies,  one  of  which  struck 
across  the  country  and  the  other  came  on  in 
pirogues.  The  first  arrived  the  earliest  on 
the  spot  of  their  intended  settlement,  and  had 


commenced  erecting  loff  huts  above  the 
mouth  of  Paint,  at  '*the  rrarie  station,"  be- 
fore the  others  had  oome  on  by  water. 
About  300  acres  of  the  prairie  were  cultivated 
in  corn  that  season. 

ChtHicfithe  was  laid  out  in  Aueost  of  this 
year,  1796,  by  Col.  Nathaniel  Massie,  in  a 
dense  forest.  He  gave  a  lot  gratis  to  each  of 
the  first  settlers,  and  by  the  last  of  autumn 
about  twenty  cabins  were  erected.  Not  long 
after,  a  ferry  was  established  across  the  Scioto 
at  the  north  end  of  Walnut  street  The 
opening  of  2iane'8  trace,  very  soon  afterwards, 
produced  a  ^eat  change  in  the  course  of 
travel  west,  it  having  previously  been  alons 
the  Ohio  in  keel  boats  or  canoes,  or  by  lana 
over  the  Cumberland  mountains,  through 
Crab  Orchard,  in  Kentucky. 

The  emigrants  brought  up  some  corn-meal 
in  their  pirogues,  and  after  that  was  gone, 
their  principal  meal,  until  the  next  summer, 
was  that  pounded  in  hominy  mortars, 
which  when  made  into  bread  and  anointed 
with  bear's  oil,  was  quite  palatable. 

When  the  settlers  first  came,  whiskey  was 
$4. 50  per  gallon  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1 797, 
when  the  Keel  boats  began  to  run,  the  Mo- 
nongahela  whiskey  makers,  having  found  a 
good  market  for  their  fire-water,  rushed  it  in, 
in  such  quantities,  that  the  cabins  were 
crowded  with  it,  and  it  soon  fell  to  50  cents. 
Men,  women  and  children,  with  some  excep- 
tions, drank  it  freely,  and  many  who  had 
been  respectable  and  temperate  became  in- 
ebriates. Many  of  Wayne's  soldiers  and 
camp-women  settled  in  the  town,  so  that  it 
for  a  time  became  a  town  of  drunkards  and  a 
sink  of  corruption.  There  was  a  little  leaven, 
which  in  a  few  months  began  to  develope 
itself 

In  the  spring  of '97,  one  Brannon  stole  a 
great-coat,  handkerchief  and  shirt.  He  and 
his  wife  absconded,  were  pursued,  brought 
back,  and  a  formal  trial  had.  Samuel  Smith 
was  appointed  judge,  a  jury  empannelled,  one 
attorney  appointed  by  the  judge  to  manaj^e 
the  prosecution  and  another  the  defence,  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  the  cause  argued  and 
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the  evideDoe  summed  up  by  the  judge.  The 
jiuy  having  retired  a  few  minutes,  returned 
with  a  veraict  of  guilty,  and  that  the  culprit 
be  sentenced  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judge ;  who  soon  announced  that  he 
should  have  ten  lashes  on  his  naked  back,  or 
that  he  should  sit  on  a  bare  pack-saddle  on 
his  pony,  and  that  his  wife — who  was  sup- 
posed to  nave  had  some  agency  in  the  theft — 
should  lead  the  pony  to  every  house  in  the 
viUage,  and  proclaim,  ''this  is  Brannon,  who 
stole  the  great-coat,  handkerchief  and  shirt," 
and  that  James  B.  Finley — now  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Finley,  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary — 
should  see  the  sentence  faithfully  executed. 
Brannon  chose  the  latter,  and  the  ceremony, 
"This  is  Brannon  who  stole  the  great-coat, 
handkerchief  and  shirt,  "  was  at  the  door  of 
every  cabin  in  the  village,  in  due  form,  pro- 
claimed oy  his  wife,  he  sitting  on  a  bare 
pack -saddle  on  liis  pony.  It  was  performed 
m  the  presence  of  mr.  Finley,  and  when  it 
was  over,  Brannon  and  his  wife  made  off. 

Dr.  Edw.  Tiffin  and  Mr.  Thomas  Worth- 
ingtonof  Berkeley  county,  Va..  were  brothers- 
in-law,  and  being  moved  by  abolition  princi- 
ples liberated  tneir  slaves,  intending  to  re- 
move into  the  Territory.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  preparations  for  their  removal  in 
ID  the  sjpnng,  Mr.  Worthington,  in  1797, 
visited  Cliillicothe  and  purchased  several  of 
the  in  and  out  lots  of  the  town,  and  on  one  of 
the  former  he  erected  a  two-story  frame 
house,  the  same  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  now 
resides  on  Second  street,  which  was  the  first 
irame^QUse  erected  in  Chillicothe.  On  his 
return  to  Virginia,  having  purchased  a  part 
of  the  farm  on  which  his  widow  now  resides, 
and  another  at  the  north  fork  of  Paint,  he 
contracted  with  a  Mr.  Jo»eph  Yates,  a  mill- 
wright, and  a  Mr.  Ueo.  Haines,  a  blacKsmith, 
to  come  out  with  him  in  the  following  winter 
or  sprincr,  and  erect  for  him  a  grist  and  a  saw- 
mill on  nis  north  fork  tract.  The  summer, 
fall  and  following  winter  of  that  year,  was 
marked  with  a  rush  of  emigration,  which 
n>read  over  the  high  bank  prairie.  Pea-pea, 
Westfall,  and  a  few  miles  up  Paint  and  Deer 
creeks. 

Nearly  all  the  first  settlers  were  either  reg- 
ular members,  or  had  been  raised  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Towards  the  fall  of 
1797,  the  leaven  of  piety  retained  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  first  settlers  began  to  diffuse  itself 
through  the  mass,  and  a  large  log  meeting- 
house was  erected  near  the  old  grave-yard  on 
this  side  of  the  bridge,  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Speer,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, took  charge.  The  sleep  ersserved  as 
seats  for  the  hearers,  and  a  split  log  table 
was  used  as  a  pulpit.  Mr.  Speer  was  a  gentle- 
manly, moral  man,  tall  and  cadaverous  in 
person,  and  wore  the  cocked  hat  of  the  revo- 
lutionary era. 

Thomas  James  arrived  in  February,  1 798, 
brineing  with  him  the  first  load  of  bar-iron 
in  tne  Scioto  vallev,  and  about  the  same 
time  arrived  Maj.  Klias  Langham,  an  officer 
of  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Tiffin  and  his  brother 
Joeeph  arriv^  the  same  month  from  Yir- 


giniaj  and  opened  a  store  not  far  from  the  log 
meetmg-house.  A  store  was  also  opened 
previously  by  John  M'  Dougal.  On  the  1 7th 
of  April,  the  families  of  Col.  Worthington 
and  Dr.  Tiffin  arrived,  at  which  time  the  first 
marriage  in  the  Scioto  valley  was  celebrating ; 
the  parties  were  George  Kilcore  and  Eliza- 
beth Cochran.  The  ponies  oi  the  attendants 
of  the  wedding  were  hitched  to  the  trees 
along  the  streets,  which  then  were  not 
cleared  out,  nearly  the  whole  town  being  a 
wilderness.  Mr.  Joseph  Yates,  Mr.  George 
Haines,  and  two  or  three  others  also  arrived 
with  the  families  of  Tiffin  and  Worthington. 

Col.  Worthington  was  appointed  by  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam,  surveyor-general  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  surveyor  of  a  large 
district  of  Congress  lands,  then  to  be  sur- 
veyed on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto ;  and 
Migor  Langham  and  a  Mr.  Matthews  were 
appointed  to  survey  the  residue  of  the  lands, 
which  afterwards  composed  the  Chillicothe 
land  district. 

On  their  arrival  there  were  but  four  shin- 
gle-roof houses  in  town,  on  one  of  which  the 
shingles  were  fastened  with  pegs.  Col. 
Worthington 's  was  then  the  only  house  in 
town  with  class  windows.  The  sash  of  the 
hotel  was  filled  with  greased  paper. 

The  same  season  settlements  were  made 
about  the  Walnut  Plains  by  Samuel  McCul- 
loch  and  others  ;  Si)ringer,  Osboum,  Thomas 
and  Elyah  Chenowith,  and  Dyer  settled  on 
Darbv  creek  ;  Jjamberts  and  others  on  Sippo ; 
on  Foster's  bottom  by  Samuel  Davis,  the 
Fosters  and  others.  The  following  families 
also  settled  in  and  about  Chillicothe  :  John 
Crouse,  William  Keys,  William  I^amb,  John 
Carlisle,  John  McLanberg,  William  Candless, 
the  Stocktons,  the  Greggs,  the  Bateses  and 
others. 

Dr.  Tiffin  and  his  wife  were  the  first  Meth- 
odists that  resided  in  the  Scioto  valley.  He 
was  a  local  preacher.  In  the  fall  Worthing- 
ton's  grist  and  saw-niills,  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Paint,  were  finished — the  first  mills 
worthy  of  the  name  in  the  valley. 

Chillicothe  was  the  point  from  which  the 
settlements  in  the  valley  diverged.  In  Mav, 
1799,  a  post-office  was  established  at  Chilli- 
cothe, and  Joseph  Tiffin  appointed  post-mas- 
ter. Mr.  Tiffin  and  Thomas  (iregg  opened 
taverns ;  the  first,  under  the  sign  of  "Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne,'  was  at  the  corner  of  Water 
and  Walnut  streets  ;  and  the  last,  under  the 
sign  of  the  *' Green  Tree,"  was  on  the  corner 
of  Paint  and  Water  streets.  In  ISOl  Na- 
thaniel Willis  moved  in  and  established  the 
Scioto  Gnzettr. 

In  1801  the  settlers  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Scioto,  from  Chillicothe  to  its  mouth, 
were  Joseph  Kerr,  Hugh  Cochran.  Joseph 
Campbeir,  the  Johnsons,  James  Crawford, 
the  Kirkpatricks.  the  Chandlers,  Beshongs, 
Montgomeries,  Mountzes,  Fosters.  Pancakes, 
Davises,  Chenowiths,  Sargenta,  Downings, 
Combeses,  Barneses,  Uttses,  Noels,  Lucases, 
Swaynes,  Williams  and  Collins,  at  Alexan- 
dria. On  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto,  the 
Noels,  Thompson,  Marshall,  McQuart,   the 
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Millers,  Boylston,  Talbot,  Mustard,  Clark,     and  many  others  whose  names  eaniiot  iKnr  be 
the  Gaypoles,  Renicks,  Harnesses,  Gameses,      recollected. 

Early  Experiences  in  the  Scioto  Valley. 

The  Bev.  J.  6.  Finley^  who  came  with  his  father  to  Chillicothe  in  the  year 
1796,  in  his  very  interesting  and  instructive  autobiography,  writes  of  "the  ridi- 
ness  of  the  country,  the  beauty  of  its  birds  and  flowers,  the  softness  of  the  climate^ 
the  fragrance  of  the  atmosphere,  redolent  as  Eden/'  He  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  sufferings  through  the  prevalence  of  bilious  fevers,  the  symptoms  of  which 
often  resembled  those  of  yellow-fever.  "  Oft«n  there  was  not  one  member  of  the 
family  able  to  help  the  others ;  and  instances  occurred  in  which  the  dead  lay  un- 
buried  for  days  because  no  one  could  report.  The  extensive  prevalence  of  sicknesB, 
however,  did  not  deter  immigration.  A  desire  to  possess  the  rich  lands  overcame 
all  fear  of  sickness,  and  the  living  tide  rolled  on,  heedless  of  death." 


In  the  summer  of  1798  the  bloody  flux 
raged  as  an  epidemic  with  great  violence,  and 
for  a  time  threatened  to  depopulate  the  whole 
town  of  Chillicothe  and  its  vicinity.  Medical 
skill  was  exerted  to  its  utmost,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  as  but  few  who  were  attacked  re- 
covered. From  eight  to  ten  were  buried  per 
day.  At  length  a  French  trader  by  the  name 
of  Drouillard  [Peter  Druyer,  or  I)rouillard, 
who  intercedea  with  the  Indians  to  save^  the 
life  of  Simon  Kenton],  came  and  adminis- 
tered to  the  sick  with  great  success,  giving 
relief  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  almost  every 
case  effecting  a  {>ermanent  cure. 

The  first  ^gislature  met  on  the  bank  of 
the  Scioto  river,  near  the  foot  of  Mulbeny 
street;  under  a  large  sycamore  tree.  This 
was  entirely  democratic,  as  the  people  repre- 
sented themselves.  The  principal  matter 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  this  I^egisla- 
ture  was  the  enaction  of  a  law  for  the  sup- 
pression of  drunkenness. 

In  the  fall  of  1796  my  father  set  all  his 
slaves  free.  He  had  beeu  for  years  convinced 
that  it  was  wrong  to  hold  his  fellow-men  in 
bondage.  Preparations  being  made  for  their 
removal  from  tneir  Kentucky  home  to  Ohio, 
about  the  Ist  of  December,  twelve  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  were  mounted  on  pack- 
horses  and  started  for  Ohio.  My  iuther 
f  laced  me  in  charge  of  the  company,  though 
was  but  1 6  years  of  age.  Ne  were  accom- 
panied with  parts  of  three  families,  with  a 
great  drove  of  hogs,  cows  and  sheep.  We 
carried  with  us  clothes,  bed-clothes,  provisions 
and  cooking  utensils. 

Afler  we  crossed  the  Ohio  river  it  became 
intensely  cold,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  some 
of  the  colored  people  were  kept  from  freez- 
ing. Some  days  we  were  under  the  necessity 
of  lying  by,  it  was  so  intensely  cold.  After  six- 
teen days  of  toil  and  hardship  we  reached  our 
place  of  destination  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto 
below  Chillicothe.  Here  we  built  our  winter 
camps,  making  them  as  warm  as  we  could. 
Our  bread  was  made  of  pounded  hominy  and 
corn-meal,  and  we  lived  on  this,  together  with 
what  we  could  find  in  the  woods.  Fortunately 
for  us,  game  was  plenty,  and  we  caught  opos- 
sums by  the  score.    The  colored  people  lived 


well  on  this  food,  and  were  as  sleek  and  bkok 
as  ravens.  In  tne  spring  my  father  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  movea  out,  and  as  soon  as 
we  could  erect  a  cabin  all  hands  went  to  work 
to  put  in  a  crop  of  com. 

It  was  necessary  to  fence  in  the  prairie,  and 
every  one  had  to  enclose  with  a  fence  as  much 
ground  as  he  had  planted.  The  work  of 
fencing  fell  to  my  lot  ^  Mjrself  and  another 
lad  built  a  camp,  m  which  we  lodged  at  night 
and  cooked  our  provisions.  We  frequently 
killed  turkeys  ana  wild  ducks,  with  which  we 
supplied  our  larder,  and  with  our  johnny- 
cake,,  baked  on  a  board  before  the  fire,  we 
had  a  good  supply  for  a  vigorous  appetite. 
After  our  corn  was  gathered  and  laid  by  the 
immigrants  came  pouring  into  the  country. 
From  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  March  I 
travelled  over  the  trace  from  Chillicothe  to 
Manchester  sixteen  times.  On  one  of  these 
visits  my  brother  John  accompanied  me, 
father  having  sent  us  by  that  route  to  Ken- 
tucky for  seed-wheat.  The  wheat  which  we 
brought  back  was,  I  believe,  the  first  sown 
in  the  Scioto  valley. 

This  year  our  horses  ran  away,  and  my 
father  sent  me,  in  company  with  an  Indian, 
whom  he  had  em  ployed  for  that  purpose,  to 
go  and  hunt  them.  We  had  not  gone  four 
miles  from  the  settlement  before  the  Indian 
was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  on  the  ankle,  be- 
tween his  leggin  and  moccasin.  It  was  one 
of  the  large  yellow  kind,  full  of  poison.  As 
soon  as  the  Indian  had  killed  his  enemy,  he 
took  his  knife,  went  a  few  paces,  and  dug  up 
a  root,  the  stalk  of  which  resembled  very 
much  the  stalk  of  flax,  about  nine  inches 
long.  The  root  was  yellow  and  very  slender, 
being  no  thicker  than  a  knitting-needle.  This 
root  he  chewed  and  sw<Ulowed.  He  then  put 
more  in  his  mouth,  and  afler  chewing  it,  put 
it  upon  the  wound.  Soon  afler  he  became 
deatlily  sick  and  vomited.  He  repeated  the 
dose  three  times  with  the  same  result,  and 
then,  putting  some  fresh  root  on  the  bite,  we 
travelled  on.  The  place  where  he  was  bitten 
after  a  while  became  swollen,  but  it  did  not 
extend  far  and  soon  subsided.  This  root  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  cure  for  poisoD 
in  the  world — a  specific  antidote. 
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I  freqneDtly  hunted  witli  John  Cushon,  an 
Indian  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe,  and  had  good 
liyin|^  and  much  fine  sport  1  became  so 
panionately  fond  of  the  gun  and  the  woods, 
and  Indian  life,  that  my  parents  feared  I 
would  go  off  with  the  Indians  and  become 
connected  with  them.  They  were  as  fondly 
attached  to  me  as  I  to  them ;  and  notwith- 
standing I  had  heard  so  much  of  their  treach- 
ery and  savage  barbarity,  I  felt  that  I  could 
repose  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  them. 
The  mode  of  living  and  manner  of  life,  which 
consisted  in  hunting  the  buffalo,  bear  and 
deer  in  the  wild  woods  and  glens,  free  from 
care  and  the  restraints  of  civilization,  made 
Indian  life  to  me  most  desirable  ;  and  so 
powerfully  had  these  things  taken  hold  of  my 
youthful  mind,  that  the  advice  and  entreaties 
of  my  beloved  parents  could  scarcely  restrain 
me  from  following  it  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that,  though  I  was  a  backwoods  boy,  1  had 
not  tasted  the  sweets  of  classical  literature. 
In  my  father  s  academy  I  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  thorough  drilling  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  even  now  I  can  repeat  whole 
books  of  the  ''iBneid''  of  Virgil  and.  the 
''Iliad*'*  of  Homer.  I  could  scan  Latin  or 
Greek  Terse  with  as  much  fluency  as  I  can 
now  sing  a  Methodist  hymn  ;  and  I  could 
find  the  square  root  of  a  given  number  with 
as  much  precision  in  my  youthful  days  as  I 
coidd  drive  a  centre  with  my  rifle. 

The  Murder  of  Waw-wil-a-way. 

In  the  spring  of  1803  Captain  Herrod,  a 
prominent  and  influential  settler  residing  a 
few  miles  west  of  Chillicothe,  was  found  mur- 
dered in  the  woods  near  his  home.  The  body 
bad  been  scalped  and  tomahawked,  sup- 
posedly by  Indians,  although  many  of  the 
settlers  believed  it  to  have  been  the  deed  of  a 
personal  enemy.  The  circumstances  are  thus 
told  in  Finlev's  autobiography  : 

The  murder  created  considerable  excite- 
ment in  the  settlements,  and  many  predicted 
a  general  slaughter  of  whites  by  Indians. 


Several  davs  af^er  the  finding  of  Captun 
Herrod's  body,  David  Wolfe,  accompanied 
by  two  other  men  named  Williams  and  Fer- 
guson, met  on  the  prairie  the  Shawnee  Chief 
Waw-wil-a-way,  the  old  and  faithful  hunter 
of  Gen.  Massie,  and  an  unwavering  friend  to 
the  whites.  He  was  a  noble,  brave  and  in- 
telligent Indian,  known  and  beloved  by  all 
the  settlers.  Wolfe  engaged  him  in  conver- 
sation and  made  a  prof)osition  to  exchange 
guns,  and,  while  examining  the  chief  *s  gun, 
unobserved  by  him  emptied  the  priming  n-om 
the  pan,  and  then  handed  the  gun  back,  re- 
marking that  he  had  concluded  not  to  trade. 

Afler  some  further  conversation  and  a 
friendly  parting,  Waw-wil-a-way  continued 
on  his  wa^'.  As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned, 
Wolfe  raised  his  gun  and  shot  him  through 
the  body.  Although  mortally  wounded 'the 
Indian  turned  on  his  enemies,  shot  and  killed 
W]^illiams.  rushed  upon  Wolfe,  stabbed  him 
with  his  knife  in  the  thigh,  and  when  Fergu- 
son came  to  Wolfe's  assistance,  the  chief 
felled  him  with  Wolfe's  gun.  The  two  sur- 
viving white  men  were  now  lying  at  the  In- 
dian's feet,  but  his  strength  was  fast  failing 
him  through  loss  of  blood ;  his  sight  became 
dim  ;  he  staggered  forward  a  few  steps,  fell 
to  the  ground  and  expired.  Wolfe  and  Fer- 
guson survived  their  wounds. 

The  murder  of  Waw-wil-a-way  created 
great  alarm  among  both  Indians  and  whites. 
The  scattered  whites  fied  to  the  settlements, 
and  the  neighboring  Indians  to  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  country,  near  Fort  Greenville. 
Fearing  a  general  uprising  of  the  Indians, 
Gen.  McArthur,  with  a  large  body  of  men, 
met  the  Indians  near  Fort  Greenville,  and  a 
council  was  held,  at  which  the  Indians  de- 
clared their  purpose  to  abide  by  the  treaty 
made  eight  years  before.  After  the  council 
had  closed,  Tecumseh  accompanied  Gen. 
McArthur  to  Chillicothe  and  made  an  elo- 
Quent  speech  in  favor  of  peace ;  the  settlers 
then  returned  to  their  homes  their  fears  and 
alarm  allayed. 


Chillioothe  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  name  with  the  Indians  for  their 
towns,  there  having  been  several  of  that  name,  viz.,  one  on  the  site  of  Frankfort 
in  this  county ;  one  on  the  site  of  Westfall  in  Pickaway ;  one  three  miles  north 
of  Xenia  in  Greene ;  one  on  the  site  of  Piqua,  Miami  county,  and  one  on  the 
Mauraee. 

Col.  John  Johnston  says :  "  Chillicothe  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Shawanese.  The  Shawanese  would  say,  Chillicothe  otanyy  i.  e,,  Chillicothe 
town.  The  Wyandots  would  say  for  Chillioothe  town,  Tatfa,rafr(i-Do,tia,  or  town 
at  tlie  leaning  bank." 

Chillicothe  in  1846. — Chillicothe,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Ross  county,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto  and  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  canal,  forty-five  miles 
south  of  Columbus,  ninety-three  from  Cincinnati,  seventy-three  from  Zanesville, 
and  forty-five  from  the  Ohio  river  at  Portsmouth.  The  site  is  a  level  plain,  ele- 
vated about  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  The  Scioto  curves  around  it  on  the  north, 
and  Paint  creek  flows  on  the  south.  The  plan  and  situation  of  Chillicothe  have 
been  described  as  nearly  resembling  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  Scioto  river  and 
Paint  creek  representing  in  this  case  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  both 
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towns  being  level  and  r^ularly  laid  out  into  squares.  But  here  the  oomparison 
terminates.  The  scenery  around  Philadelphia  is  dissimilar  and  far  inferior,  as  the 
view  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving  testifies.  In  truth,  there  are  but  few  places 
in  the  country  where  the  scenery  partakes  so  much  of  the  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent as  in  this  vicinity. 

In  1800  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was  removed  by  law 
of  Congress  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe.  The  sessions  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature in  that  year  and  in  1801  were  held  in  a  small  two-story  hewed  log-house, 
which  stood  on  the  comer  of  Second  and  Walnut  streets,  and  was  erected  in  1798 
by  Mr.  Bazil  Abrams.  To  the  main  building,  extending  along  Walnut  street  to- 
wards the  Scioto,  was  attached  a  hewed-log  wing  of  two  stories  in  height.  In  the 
lower  room  of  tiie  wing,  Col.  Thos.  Gibson,  then  auditor  for  the  territory,  kept 
his  office,  and  in  the  upper  lived  a  small  family.  In  the  upper  room  of  the  main 
building  was  a  billiard  table  and  a  place  of  resort  for  gamblers ;  the  lower  room 
was  used  by  the  legislature,  and  as  a  court-room,  as  a  church,  and  a  singing- 
school.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  building  was  a  rendezvous  and  barracks  for  sol- 
diers, and  in  1840  was  pulled  down. 

In  1800  the  old  state-house  was  commenced  and  finished  the  next  year,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  legislature  and  courts.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  the  first 
public  stone  edifice  erected  in  the  Territory.  The  mason  work  was  done  by  Major 
William  Rutledge,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  the  carpentering  by  William 
Guthrie.  The  territorial  legislature  held  their  session  in  it  for  the  first  time  in 
1801.  The  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  Ohio  was  held  in  it,  the 
session  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1802.  In  April,  1803, 
the  first  State  legislature  met  in  the  house,  and  held  their  sessions  until  1810. 
The  sessions  of  1810-11  and  1811-12  were  held  at  Zanesville,  and  from  there 
removed  back  to  Chillicothe  and  held  in  this  house  until  1816,  when  Columbus 
became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  State.  This  time-honored  edifice  is  yet  stand- 
ing in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  and  is  used  as  a  court-house  for  the  county. — 
American  Pioneer, 

Chillicothe  was  incorporated  January  4,  1802,  and  the  following  officers  ap- 
pointed :  Samuel  Finley,  Ed.  Tiffin,  James  Ferguson,  Alexander  McLaughlin, 
Arthur  Stewart,  John  Carlisle  and  Reuben.  Adams,  members  of  the  select  council ; 
Everard  Harr,  assessor;  Isaac  Brink,  supervisor;  William  Wallace,  collector; 
Jos(»ph  Tiffin,  town  marshal. 

In  1807  Chillicothe  had  14  stores,  6  hotels,  2  newspaper  printing-offices,  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church,  both  brick  buildings,  on  Main  street,  and 
202  dwelling-houses. 

Cliillicothe  contains  2  Presbyterian,  1  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  2 
Methodist,  1  Methodist  Reformed,  1  Episcojml,  1  Catholic,  1  Baptist,  1  German 
Lutheran,  1  German  Methodist,  1  colored  Baptist  and  1  colored  Methodist  church, 
1  male  academy  and  1  female  seminary,  38  retail  and  2  wholesale  dry  goods,  4 
wholesale  grocery,  3  hardware,  and  2  book  stores,  8  forwarding  houses,  5  weekly 
newspapers,  1  bank,  4  merchant  mills,  making  10,000  bbls.  of  flour  annually,  and 
4  establishments  which  pack  annually  about  45,000  bbls.  of  pork.  It  is  the  centre 
of  trade  in  tlie  Scioto  valley,  and  is  connected  with  the  river  by  the  Ohio  canal, 
which  is  rarely  closed  by  ice.  It  has  hydraulic  works  built  at  an  expense  of 
$75,000,  which  furnish  water-power  in  addition  to  that  affi3rded  by  the  canal.  It 
lies  on  the  route  of  the  contemplated  railroad  from  Cumberland  to  Cincinnati,  and 
is  at  present  progressing  with  a  healthful  and  steady  |)ace.  On  the  hill  west  of 
the  town  is  a  mineral  spring,  said  to  possess  fine  medicinal  properties.  A  beauti- 
ful cemetery,  containing  14  acres,  has  recently  been  laid  out,  and  it  is  contemplated 
to  supply  the  citv  with  water  from  Paint  creek  by  hydraulic  power.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1807  was  about  1,200 ;  in  1820,  2,416 ;  in  1830,  2,840;  in  1840,  3,977 ; 
and  in  1847  about  6,220.— OM  Edition. 

Chillicothe,  county-seat  of  Ross,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  47  miles 
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south  of  Columbus,  97  miles  northeast  from  Cincinnati,  on  the  C.  W.  &  B,  S.  V., 
D.,  Ft  W.  &  C.  Bailroads  and  the  Ohio  Canal.  Chillicothe  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  and  rich  agricultural  r^ion. 

County  oflBoers,  1888  :  Auditor,  John  A.  Somers ;  Clerk,  Charles  Reed ;  Com- 
missioners, Simon  R.  Dixon,  John  W.  Jenkins,  Conrad  H.  Reutinger ;  Coroner, 
Valentine  Kramer ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Edwin  B.  Dolohan,  Isaac  Lutz,  Herman 
Schiller;  Probate  Judge,  Gwrge  B.  Bitzer;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Marcus  G. 
Evans ;  Recorder,  John  F.  Brown ;  Sheriff,  Joshua  R.  Wisehart ;  Surveyor, 
Philip  J.  Laessle ;  Treasurer,  Nelson  Purdum.  City  OflBoers,  1888:  David 
Smart,  Mayor ;  Andrew  J.  DeCamp,  Marshal ;  Greorge  L.  Dawley,  Civil 
Engineer;  Philip  H.  Griesheimer,  Commissioner;  Daniel  Hammel,  Chief  Fire 
Department;  A. B.  Cole,  Solicitor ;  Charles  A.  Malone,  Clerk ;  Nelson  Purdum, 
Treasurer;  Dennis  Rigney,  Chief  of  Police.  Newspapers:  Rosa  County  Register, 
Independent,  R.  Putnam,  editor  and  publisher ;  /Scioto  Gazette,  Republican,  A.  W. 
Search,  editor  and  publisher;  Advertiser ,  Democratic,  Harper  &  Hunter,  editors 
and  publishers ;  Leader,  Republican,  Tyler  &  Carrigan,  editors  and  publishers  ; 
Ohio  Soldier,  G.  A.  R.,  John  T.  Raper,  editor  and  publisher ;  Unsere  Zeit,  German 
Independent,  J.  B.  &  Chas.  Fromm,  editors  and  publishers.  Churches :  2  Pres- 
byterian, 2  German  Evangelical,  1  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  2  Catholic,  2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Baptist.  Banks :  Central  Na- 
tional, Thomas  G.  McKell,  president,  T.  Spetnagel,  cashier;  First  National, 
Amos  Smith,  president,  Edward  R.  McKee,  cashier ;  Ross  County  National,  A.  P. 
Story,  president,  John  Tomlinson,  cashier. 

Manufdctures  and  Employees. — Otto  Wisslem  &  Co.,  beer,  6  hands;  Jacob 
Enecht,  beer,  6 ;  A.  Miller,  mineral  water,  4  ;  Marfield  &  Co.,  flour,  etc.,  30 ;  (Jeo. 
J.  Hermstein  &  Bros.,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  24 ;  Union  Shoe  Co.,  ladies'  and  misses' 
shoes,  108;  Duncan  Steam  Laundry,  laundrying,  12;  August  Schmeider,  wagons, 
etc.,  5 ;  William  Miller,  flour  and  feed,  6  ;  Ingham  &  Co.,  book  and  news|)apery 
75;  Armstrong  &  Story,  oak  harness  leather,  16;  Valley  Manufacturing  Co., 
spokes  and  rough  gearing,  22 ;  Junemann  Electric  Light  Co.,  electric  light,  4 ; 
Chas.  Olmstead  &  Son,  meal  and  feed,  3 ;  Elsass  &  Wilson,  oak  harness  leather,  14 ; 
A.  G.  Yeo,  s{K>kes  and  handles,  8 ;  Smith  &  Ryan,  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  30 ;  Chilli- 
cothe Leader,  printing,  8 ;  Daily  News  and  Register,  printing,  etc,  22  ;  Marfield 
&  Co.,  grain  elevator,  6  ;  August  Deschler,  iron  fencing,  etc.,  3 ;  Thomas  J.  Guin, 
cut  and  sawed  stone,  8  ;  Wm.  H.  Reed  &  Co.,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  25  ;  Ewing  &  Studer, 
machinery,  5 ;  C.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Shops,  railroad  repairs,  200 ;  J.  H.  S.  Furguson, 
ironing  boards,. etc.,  6. — Stale  Repmi,  1888.  Population,  1880,  10,938.  School 
census,  1888,  3,837 ;  John  Hancock,  school  superintendent.  Capital  invested 
in  industrial  establishments,  $640,300.  Value  of  annual  product,  $1,035,300. — 
Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1887.     Census,  1890, 11,288. 

The  business  of  Chillicothe  is  much  scattered.     The  grain  business  alone  is 
larger  than  the  entire  business  of  some  other  Ohio  towns  of  more  than  half  its 
population.     On  April  1, 1852,  a  great  fire  swept  away  a  large  part  of  the  main      \^/ 
business  street,  and  a  better  class  of  structures  succeeded. 

The  St.  Paul's,  the  first  Episcopal  church  (the  first  Episcopal  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies),  is  still  standing  in  Chillicothe,  on  the  east  siae  of  Walnut  street,  near 
Main.  It  was  built  of  stone  on  a  brick  foundation,  and  cost  $924.  On  Septem- 
ber 21,  1821,  it  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Philander  Chase,  assisted  by  Rev.  In- 
trepid Morse  and  Rev.  Ezra  B.  Kellogg,  .the  latter  of  whom  became  its  first  pastor. 

In  1834,  the  church  was  sold  to  Archbishop  Purcell,  and  used  as  a  Catholic 
church  until  1852  ;  later  by  the  priests  as  a  residence.  It  was  again  sold  in  1865 
and  is  now  occupied  as  a  private  residence. 

In  the  War  of  181S,  Chillicothe  was  a  rendezvous  for  United  States  troops.  They 
were  stationed  at  Camp  Bull,  a  stockade  one  mile  north  of  the  town,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Scioto.  A  large  number  of  British  prisoners,  amounting  to  several 
hnndred,  were  at  one  time  confined  at  the  camp.     On  one  occasion,  a  conspiracy 
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was  formed  between  the  soldiers  and  their  officers  who  were  confined  in  jail.  The 
plan  was  for  the  privates  in  camp  to  disarm  their  guard,  proceed  to  the  jail,  release 
the  officers,  burn  the  town  and  escape  to  Canada.  The  conspiracy  was  disclosed 
by  two  senior  British  officers,  upon  which,  as  a  measure  of  security,  the  officers 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  in  Frankfort,  Ky. 


Four  Deserters  were  Sfiot  at  Camp  at  One 
Time, — ^The  ceremony  was  impressive  and 
horrible.  The  soldiers  were  all  marched  out 
under  arms  with  music  playing,  to  witness  the 
death  of  their  comrades,  and  arranged  in  one 
long  extended  line  in  front  of  the  camp, 
facing  the  river.  Close  by  the  river  bank  at 
considerable  distances  apart,  the  deserters 
were  placed,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  with 
their  coats  buttoned  up  and  caps  drawn  over 
their  faces.  They  were  confined  to  stakes  in 
a  kneeling  position  behind  their  coffins, 
painted  black,  which  came  up  to  their  waists, 
exposing  the  upper  part  of  their  persons  to 
the  fire  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  Two  sections 
of  six  men  each  were  marched  before  each  of 
the  doomed.  Signals  were  given  by  an  officer 
instead  of  words  of  command,  so  that  the 
unhappy  men  should  not  be  apprised  of  the 
moment  of  their  death.  At  a  given  signal, 
the  first  sections  raised  their  muskets  and 
poured  the  fatal  volleys  into  the  breasts  of  their 
comrades.  Three  of  the  four  dropped  dead 
in  an  instant ;  but  the  fourth  sprang  up  with 
great  force  and  gave  a  scream  oi  agony.  The 
reserve  section  stationed  before  him  were 
ordered  to  their  nlaces,  and  another  volley 
completely  riddlea  his  bosom.  Even  then 
the  threaa  of  life  seemed  hard  to  sunder. 


On  another  occasion,  an  execution  took 
place  at  the  same  spot,  under  most  melan- 
choly circumstances.  It  was  that  of  a  mere 
youtn  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  a  widow.  In  a 
frolic  he  had  wandered  several  miles  from 
camp,  and  was  on  his  return  when  he  stopped 
at  an  inn  by  the  way-side.  The  landlord,  a 
fiend  in  human  shape,  apprised  of  the  re- 
ward of  $50  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
deserters,  persuaded  him  to  remain  over 
night,  with  the  offer  of  taking  him  into  camp 
in  the  morning,  at  which  he  stated  be  had 
business.  The  youth,  unsuspicious  of  any- 
thing wrong,  accepted  the  offer  made  with  so 
much  apparent  kindness,  when  lo !  on  his 
arrival  the  next  day  with  the  landlord  he  sur- 
rendered him  as  a  deserter,  swore  falsely  as 
to  the  facts,  claimed  and  obtained  the  reward. 
The  court-martial,  igporant  of  the  circum- 
stances, condemned  him  to  death,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  was  no  more,  that  his  innocenoe 
was  known. 

The  corpses  of  the  deserters  were  placed  in 
rough  coffins  made  of  poplar,  and  stained 
with  lamp-black,  and  buned  on  the  river 
margin.  After  a  lapse  of  years  the  freshets, 
washing  away  the  earth,  exposed  their  re- 
mains, and  they  were  subsequently  re-interred 
in  a  mound  in  the  vicinity. 


In  this  war,  the  Scioto  Valley  at  one  time  v/as  largely  depopulated  of  its  able- 
bodied  men,  who  on  the  opening  of  hostilities  rushed  to  the  defence  of  the  northern 
frontier.  The  ladies  as  usual  took  part  in  their  es})ecial  lines ;  so  when  Major 
Croghan,  the  youthful  hero  of  Fort  Stephenson,  had  made  his  gallant  defence 
"under  the  influence  of  Divine  Providence," as  they  wrote  to  him,  August  13, 
1813,  they  sent  him  a  sword.  On  its  receipt  he  handsomely  responded.  Thirty- 
seven  ladies  contributed  in  the  patriotic  purchase  and  signed  their  names  to  the 
letter  of  presentation.     They  are  annexed  for  the  gratification  of  their  descendants: 

Mary  Finley,  Rebecca  M.  Orr,  Elizabeth  Creighton,  Eleanor  Lamb,  Nancy 
Waddle,  Eliza  Carlisle,  Mary  A.  Southard,  Ruhamah  Irwin,  Jane  M. 
Evans,  Mary  Curtis,  Nancy  McArthur,  Nancy  Kerr,  Sally  McLane,  Cath- 
arine Fullerton,  Ann  Creighton,  Ann  M.  Dunn,  Margaret  Keys,  Charlotte 
James,  Esther  Doolittle,  Susan  D.  Wheaton,  Del)orah  Ferree,  Frances  Brush, 
Elizal)eth  Martin,  Jane  Heylaii,  Lavinia  Fulton,  Mary  Sterret,  Susan 
Walke,  Margaret  McLandburgh,  Margaret  McFarland,  Eleanor  Buchanan, 
Eleanor  Worthington,  Catharine  Hough,  Judith  Delano,  Margaret  Miller, 
Mary  P.  Brown,  Jane  McCoy,  Martha  Scott. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Edward  Tiffin,  the  first  governor  of  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  England, 
June  19,  1766.  He  received  a  good  English  education  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  which  he  continued  on  his  emigration — at  18  years  of  age — to  Berkeley 
county,  Va.  In  1789  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  same  year  he  married  Mary,  sister  of  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Charleston, 
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"W".  Va.  (afterward  governor  of  Ohio).  In  1790  Dr.  Tiffin  ii«it«i  with  the 
Sletliodist  church,  was  ordained  deacon  hy  Bishop  Ashury,  and  all  throughout 
his  subsequent  career  continued  to  preach  with  much  fervor  and  jrawer. 

ferson  highly  cuiuptinienU  Gov.  l^n  for  his 
prompt  aud  efficient  action  la  thiB  affiur. 

At  the  close  oi'  h'\»  xecuiid  tenu  Gov.  Tiffin 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
performed  valuable  Bcrvices  for  Ohio  by  se- 
curinR  apFiropriationa  for  the  improvemeal 
of  tlie  Ohio  river,  the  mail  service,  and  the 
survey  of  public  landa 

In  1809  the  death  of  hia  much-beloved 
wife  was  a  serious  blow  to  Senator  Tiffin  ;  he 
resigned  his  seat  In  the  Senate,  and  deter- 
mined to  retire  froni  public  life  ;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature,  and  was  made  Speaker  of  the 
house,  servine  for  several  terms. 

He  uiarrieu  a  second  wife,  Miss  Maty  Por- 
ter, of  Delaware.  Like  his  first  wife,  she 
was  a  woman  of  much  beauty  of  person  and 
character. 

Upon  Madison's  election  to  the  Presidency 
be  apiMinted  Senator  Tiffin  to  organize  the 
land  uflice.  When  Washinston  was  bamed 
by  the  British,  in  1814.  Dr.  Tiffin  was  so 
jirompt  and  expeditious  in  removing  the 
records  of  his  office  to  a  place  of  safety,  that 
his  was  the  only  department  whose  books 
and  papers  were  unharmed.  Wishing  to  re- 
turn to  Ohio,  he, 'with  the  consent  of  the 
President  and  Senate,  exchanged  offices  with 
Jusiah  MeiRS,  Surveyor-General  of  the  West 
He  held  this  latter  office  until  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  when  he  wus  removed 
by  President  Jackson.  Dr.  Tiffin  died  Au- 
gust 9.  Itj29 ;  his  widow  survived  him  until 
1837 ;  three  of  their  daughters  were  living 
ill  IKH'J.  Their  only  son,  who  had  studied 
his  father's  profession,  was  killed  in  a  rail- 
road accident,  while  returning  home  from 
Paris,  where  he  hud  been  attending  medical 
lectures. 


In  1 796  he  manumitted  his  slaves,  and  ac- 
companied by  his  brother-in-law  and  Robert 
Ijicas  (all  three  subsequently  became  gov- 
ernors of  Ohio),  removed  to  Chillicothe. 
Dr.  Tiffin  was  of  genial  temperament,  of 
high  professional  and  general  culture,  and 
above  all,  of  high  moral  purpose  and  charac- 
ter. It  is  small  wonder  that  such  a  man  be- 
came immensely  popular.  Gen.  \Vushington, 
in  a  leuer  to  Gov.  St.  Clair,  speaks  of  "  Dr. 
^ffin's  fairness  of  character  in  private  and 
public  life,  together  with  knowledge  of  law, 
resulting  from  close  application  for  a  consid- 
erable time."  In  1799  he  was  chosen  to 
the  Territorial  Legislature  and  unanimously 
elected  Sjieaker,  which  position  he  held  untjl 
Ohio  became  a  State. 

In  1802  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  first 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  bis  superior 
ability  and  acquirements  so  impressed  bis 
fellow -delegates  that  at  its  conclusion  the 
convention  made  him  its  candidate  for  gov- 
hiofa  office  he  was  elected  in  Jan- 
_-^,  .,J3.      '"  -.  - 

sitJUD,  and  the  office  1 
time,  but  declined. 

The  new  State  of  Ohio  was  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  first  chief  executive  a  man  of 
aueh  eztraordiuarv  and  versatile  talents  and 
acquirements.  Ilie  formative  condition  of 
auirs  ^ve  opportunity  for  the  disiilsy  of 
Gov.  Tiffin's  genius,  and  his  able  administra- 
tion was  of  inestimable  value  in  develojiing 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  young 
Commonwealth.  The  most  notable  incident 
of  his  administration  was  the  suppression  of 
the  Burr-Bleniierhassett  exj)edition.  In  his 
Tt  of  January  22,  1K07,  President  Jef- 


Two  or  three  miles  northwest  of  Chillicothe,  on  a  beautiful  elevation  coraniand- 
in^  a  magnificent  view  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Scioto  and  its  bounding  hills, 
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is  Adena^  the  seat  of  the  late  Grov.  Worthington.  The  mansion  itself  is  of  stone^ 
is  embosomed  in  shrubbery,  and  has  attached  a  fine  garden*  It  was  erected  in 
1806,  at  which  time  it  was  the  most  elegant  mansion  in  this  part  of  the  West^ 
and  crowds  came  to  view  it,  in  whose  estimation  the  name  of  the  place,  "Adena,*' 
which  signifies  "  Paradise,"  did  not  perhaps  appear  hyperbolical.  The  large  panes 
of  glass  and  the  novelty  of  papered  walls  appeared  especially  to  attract  attention. 
Its  architect  was  the  elder  Latrobe,  of  Washington  city,  from  which  place  the 
workmen  also  were.  Nearly  all  the  manufactured  articles  used  in  its  construction^ 
as  the  nails,  door-knobs,  hinges,  glass,  etc.,  were  from  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
glass  was  made  at  the  works  of  Albert  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  at  Geneva, 
Pa.  The  fire-place  fronts  were  of  Philadelphia  marble,  which  cost  $7  per  hun- 
dred for  transportation.  The  whole  edifice  probably  cost  double  wliat  it  would 
have  done  if  erected  at  the  present  day.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  widow  of 
the  late  governor,  of  whom  we  annex  a  brief  notice. — Old  Edition. 


Thomas  Worthington,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  distinguished  pioneers  of  Ohio, 
was  bom  in  Jefferson  county,  Va. ,  about  the 
year  1769,  and  settled  in  Ross  county  in  1798. 
He  brought  from  Virginia  a  large  number  of 
slaves,  whom  he  emancipated,  and  some  of 
their  descendants  yet  remain  in  Chillicothe. 
A  man  of  ardent  temperament,  of  energy 
of  mind  and  correct  habits  or  life,  he  soon 
became  distinguished  both  in  business  and  in 
political  stations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  1803,  to  form  a  State  constitution, 
in  which  he  was  both  able  and  active.  Soon 
after  that  he  became  a  senator  in  Congress 
from  the  new  State,  and  was  a  participant  in 


the  moat  important  measures  of  the  admin- 
istrations of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  At  the 
close  of  his  career  in  Congress,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  State,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  the  friend  and  aid  of  all  the  liberal  and 
wise  measures  of  policy  which  were  the  found- 
ation of  the  great  ])rosnerity  of  Ohio.  Afler 
his  retirement  from  the  gubernatorial  chair 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  canal  commissioners,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  till  his  death.  A  large  landholder, 
engaged  in  various  and  extensive  business, 
and  for  thirty  years  in  public  stations,  no  man 
in  Ohio  did  more  to  lorm  its  character  and 
promote  its  prosperity.     He  died  in  1827. 


The  pioneer  author  of  the  Scioto  valley,  Col.  John  McDonald,  should  be 
gratefully  remembered.  He  was  of  Scotch  (Highland)  stock  ;  was  l)om  in  North- 
umberland county,  Pa.,  January  28,  1775.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  joined 
Gen.  Massie's  settlement  at  Manchester.  He  was  a  l)oatman,  hunter,  surveyor, 
Indian  fighter,  and,  under  Massie,  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  expeditions 
leading  to  the  settlement  of  the  Scioto  valley.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  held  various  civil  offices.  He  dit^  on  his  farm  at  Poplar  Ridge,  Ross 
county,  September  11,  1853.  He  was  a  modest,  valuable  man.  His  little  book, 
now  out  of  print,  "  McDonald's  Sketches,*'  details  the  woful  experiences  of  the 
early  explorers  of  the  valley  with  lifelike  truthfulness  and  simplicity.  The 
sketches  of  Worthington,  Massie,  and  McArthur,  herein  given,  are  abridged 
mainly  from  his  "  Sketches." 


Nathaniel  Massie  was  born  in  Gooch- 
land county,  Virfjinia,  Dec.  28,  1763.  His 
father,  a  farmer  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
of  plain  good  sense,  educated  his  sons  for  the 
practical  business  of  life.  In  1780  Nathaniel, 
then  being  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  for  a 
short  time  in  the  revolutionarj^  army.  After 
his  return  he  studied  surveying,  and  in  1783 
left  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  Kentucky.  lie 
first  acted  as  a  surveyor,  but  soon  joined  with 
it  the  locating  of  lands. 

///*s  Chn meter iatics. — *'  Young  MaSvsie  ^on 
became  an  expert  surveyor,  and  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  (as  he  was  raised  in  the 
dense  population  east  of  the  mountains)  how 
soon  he  acquired  the  science  and  habits  of  the 
backwoodsmen.  Although  he  never  prac- 
tised the  art  of  hunting,  he  was  admitted  by 
all  who  knew  his  qualifications  as  a  woods- 


man, to  be  of  the  first  order.  He  could  stec* 
his  course  truly  in  clear  or  cloudy  weather, 
and  compute  distances  more  correctly  than 
most  of  the  old  hunters.  He  could  endure 
fatigue  and  hunger  with  more  composure 
than  the  most  of  those  persons  who  were  in- 
ured to  want  on  the  frontier.  He  could  live 
upon  meat  without  bread,  and  bread  without 
meat,  and  was  perfectly  cheerful  and  con- 
tented with  his  tare.  In  all  the  perilous  sit- 
uations in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  always 
conspicuous  for  his  good  feeling  and  the 
happy  temperament  of  his  mind.  His  cour- 
age was  of  a  cool  and  dispassionate  character, 
which,  added  to  great  circumspection  in  times 
of  danger,  gave  nim  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  his  companions,  who  were  always  willing 
to  follow  when  Massie  led  the  way/' 

Surveys  Land. — He  also  soon  became  in- 
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lererted  with  G^n.  James  Wilkinson  in  spec- 
iilmdoDS  in  salt,  then  an  article  of  great  scarc- 
ity in  the  West — with  what  |>ocuniary  suc- 
cess, however,  is  unknown.  He  was  employed 
as  a  surveyor  by  Col.  R.  C.  Anderson,  prin- 
cipal sunrejror  of  the  Virginia  military  lands, 
and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in  writing  in  the 
office  of  Col.  Anderson,  who  had  the  control 
of  the  land  warrants,  placed  in  liiH  hands  by 
his  brother  officers  ana  soldiers. 

"A  very  large  amount  of  the.si».  w>  .^mon  as 
fcheactof  Congress  of  August,  I79<»,  removed 
all  further  obstruction,  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Massie,  to  enter  and  survey  on  i^uch  terms 
as  he  could  obtain  from  the  holders  of  them. 
As  the  risk  of  making  entries  was  great,  and 
ma  it  was  desirable  to  possess  the  l)est  land, 
the  owners  of  warrants,  in  most  eases,  made 
liberal  contracts  with  the  surveyors.  One- 
fourth,  one-third,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
one-haJf  aoauired  by  the  entry  of  good  lands, 
were  riven  by  the  proprietors  to  the  survey- 
ors. If  the  owners  preferred  paying  money, 
the  usual  terms  were  ten  pounds,  Virginia 
currency,  for  each  thousand  acres  entered  and 
corveyed,  exclusive  of  chainmen's  expenses. 
Theae  terms  cannot  appear  extravagant,  when 
we  consider  that  at  that  time  the  danger  en- 
cfmntered  was  great,  the  exposure  during  the 
winter  severe,  and  that  the  price  of  first-rate 
knd  in  the  West  was  low,  and  an  immense 
quantity  in  market 

^'*The  locations  of  land-warrants  in  the 
Virginia  military  district  between  the  8cioto 
and  the  Little  Miami,  prior  to  1790,  were 
made  bv  stealth.  Every  creek  which  was 
ezplorea,  every  line  that  was  run.  was  at  the 
risk  of  life  from  the  savage  Indians,  whose 
courage  and  perseverance  was  only  equalled 
l^  the  perseverance  of  the  whites  to  push 
forward  their  settlements.** 

Founds  Manchestfr.-^Jn  1 791  Massie  made 
the  first  settlement  within  the  Virginia  mili- 
tar>'  district  at  Manchester.  During  the  win- 
ter of  '92-* 93,  he  continued  to  locate  and 
survey  the  best  land  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  station  of  Manchester.  ^*  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  1793  Massie  determined  to 
attempt  a  surveying  tour  on  the  Scioto  river. 
This,  at  thb  time,  was  a  ver>'  dangerous  un- 
dertaking *  yet  no  danger,  unless  very  immi- 
nent, could  deter  him  from  making  the  at- 
tempt. For  that  purpose  he  em))loyed  about 
thirty  men,  of  whom  he  chose  three  as  as- 
sistant surveyors.  Tliese  were  John  Beasley, 
Nathaniel  Be^ley,  and  Peter  Lee.  It  was 
in  this  expedition  Massie  employed,  for  the 
first  time,  Duncan  Mc Arthur  as  a  chainman 
or  marker.** 

Explores  the  Scioto  Valley.— '' In  the 
montn  of  October  some  canoes  were  1>ro- 
cured,  and  Massie  and  his  party  set  off  by 
water.  They  proceeded  up  the  Ohio  to  the 
Douth  of  the  Scioto,  thence  up  the  Scioto  to 
the  mouth  of  Paint  creek.  Vv  hile  meander- 
ing the  Scioto,  they  made  some  surveys  on 
the  bottoms.  After  reaching  the  mouth  of 
Pkint  creek,  the  surveyors  went  to  work. 
Many  survevB  were  made  on  the  Scioto,  as 
&r  up  as  WestlalL    Some  were  made  on 
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Main,  and  others  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint 
creek,  and  the  greatest  parts  of  Ross  and 
Pickaway  counties  in  the  district  were  well 
explored  and  paitly  surveved.  Massie  fin- 
ished his  intended  work  without  meeting  with 
any  disturbance  from  the  Indians.  But  one 
Indian  was  seen  during  the  excursion,  and  to 
him  they  gave  a  hard  chase.  He,  however, 
escaped.  The  party  returned  home  delighted 
with  the  rich  country  of  the  Scioto  valley 
which  they  had  explored. 

*' During  the  winter  of  1793-4  Massie,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  dangers,  ex- 
plored the  different  bninclies  to  their  sources, 
which  run  into  the  Little  Miami  river,  ana 
thence  passed  in  a  northeastern  direction  to 
the  heads  of  Paint  and  Clear  creeks,  and  the 
branches  that  form  those  streams.  By  these 
expeditions  he  had  formed,  from  personal 
observation,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  country  composing 
the  Virginia  militar}'  district*' 

IlnrashijM. — * '  During  the  winter  of  1 794-5 
Massie  prepared  a  partj'  to  enter  largely  into 
the  surveying  business.  Nathaniel  ^Beasley, 
John  Beasley,  and  Peter  Lee  were  again  em- 
ployed as  the  assistant  surveyors.  The  party 
set  off  from  Manchester,  well  equipped,  to 
prosecute  their  business,  or,  should  occasion 
offer,  give  battle  to  the  Indians.  They  took 
the  route  of  Logan's  trace,  and  proceeded  to 
a  place  called  the  deserted  camp,  on  Tod's 
forK  of  the  Little  Miami.  At  this  point  they 
commenced  survejnng,  and  surveyed  large 
portions  of  land  on  Tod's  ^ork,  and  up  the 
Miami  to  the  Chillicothe  town  (now  in  Clark 
oount3')i  thence  up  Massie' s  creek  and  Caesar's 
creek  nearly  to  their  heads.  By  the  time  the 
party  had  progressed  thus  far  winter  had  set 
m.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
snow  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep.  During 
the  tour,  which  continued  upwaras  of  thirty 
days,  the  party  had  no  bread.  For  the  first 
two  weeks  a  pint  of  flour  was  distributed  to 
each  mess  once  a  day,  to  mix  with  the  soup 
in  which  meat  had  been  boiled.  When  night 
came,  four  fires  were  made  for  co(»king,  that 
IS,  one  for  each  mess.  ArouTid  these  fires, 
till  sleeping- time  arrived,  the  company  spent 
their  time  in  the  most  social  glee,  singing 
songs  and  telling  stories.  When  danger  was 
not  apparent  or  immediate,  they  were  as 
merry  a  set  of  men  as  ever  ju*.sembled.  Rest- 
ing-timc  arriving,  Massie  always  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  whole  party  would  then  leave 
their  comfortable  fire.s,  carrying  with  them 
their  blankets,  their  firearms,  and  their  little 
baggage,  walking  in  perfect  silence  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  their  fires.  They 
would  then  scrape  away  tlu;  snow  and  huddle 
down  together  for  the  night.  Each  mess 
formed  one  bed  ;  they  would  .spread  down  on 
the  ground  one-half  of  the  blankets,  reserv- 
ing the  other  half  for  covering.  The  cover- 
ing blankets  were  fastened  together  by  skew- 
ers, to  prevent  them  from  slipping  apart. 
Thus  prepared,  the  whole  party  crouched 
down  together  with  their  rifles  in  their  arms, 
and  their  pouches  under  their  heads  for  pil« 
lows  1  lying  spoon-fashion,  with  three  heads 
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one  way  and  four  the  other,  their  feet  ex- 
tending to  about  the  middle  of  their  bodies. 
When  one  turned  the  whole  mass  turned,  or 
else  the  close  range  would  be  broken  and  the 
cold  let  in.  In  this  way  they  lay  till  broad 
daylight,  no  noise  and  scarce  a  whisper  being 
uttered  during  the  night.  When  it  was  per- 
fectly light,  Ma.ssie  would  call  up  two  of  the 
men  in  whom  he  had  most  confidence,  and 
send  them  to  reconnoitre  and  make  a  circuit 
around  the  fires,  lest  an  ambuscade  might  be 
formed  by  the  Indians  to  destroy  the  party 
as  they  returned  to  the  fires.  This  was  an 
invariable  custom  in  every  variety  of  weather. 
Self-preservation  recjuired  this  circumspec- 
tion. '  Some  time  after  this,  while  survey- 
ing on  Cacsar^s  creek,  his  men  attacked  a 
party  of  Indians,  and  thcv  broke  and  fled. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Wayne, 
the  surveyors  were  not  interrupted  by  the 
Indians ;  but  on  one  of  their  excursions,  still 
remembered  as  *'the  starving  tour,"  the 
whole  party,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  men, 
suffered  extremely  in  a  driving  snow-storm 
for  about  four  days.  They  were  in  a  wilder- 
ness, exposed  to  this  severe  storm,  without 
hut,  tent,  or  covering,  and  what  was  still 
more  appalling,  without  provision  and  with- 
out any  road  or  even  track  to  retreat  on,  and 
were  nearly  100  miles  from  any  place  of  shel- 
ter. On  the  third  day  of  the  storm,  they 
luckily  killed  two  wild  turkeys,  which  were 
boiled;  and  divided  into  twenty-eight  parts, 
and  devoured  with  great  avidity,  heads,  feet, 
entrails  and  all. 

Founds  ChilUcothe, — In  1796  Massie  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  settlement  of  the  Scioto 
valley,  by  laying  out  on  his  own  land  the  now 
large  and  beautiful  town  of  ChilUcothe.  The 
progress  of  the  settlements  brought  large 
quantities  of  his  land  into  market. 

Massie  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  St. 
Clair ;  and  having  received  the  appointment 
of  colonel,  it  was  through  him  that  the  militia 


of  this  region  were  first  oiganiied.  Coloiid 
Massie  was  an  efficient  member  of  theoon** 
vention  which  formed  the  State  oonstitution. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  senator  from  RoBa^ 
and  at  the  fiirst  session  of  the  State  legiBla- 
ture  was  chosen  speaker.  He  was  electee  the 
first  major-general  of  the  second  division  of 
the  Ohio  militia  under  the  new  constitution. 

Elected  Governor  and  R^u^a  the  Office. 
— Gren.  Massie  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
largest  landholders  in  Ohio,  and  selected  a 
residence  at  the  falls  of  Paint  creek,  in  this 
county,  where  he  had  a  large  body  of  excel- 
lent laud.  ''In  the  year  1807  Gen.  Massie 
and  Col.  Return  J.  Meigs  were  competitore 
for  the  office  of  governor  of  Ohio.  They 
were  the  most  popular  men  in  the  State. 
Cul.  Mci^  received  a  small  majority  of  votes. 
Tlie  Election  was  contested  by  Massie  on  the 
ground  that  Col.  Meigs  was  ineligible  by  the 
constitution,  in  consequence  of  his  alwence 
from  the  State,  and  had  not  since  his  return 
lived  in  the  State  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  regain  his  citizenship.  The  contest  wa» 
carried  to  the  General  Assembly,  who,  after 
hearing  the  t^timony,  decided  that  ^CoL 
Meigs  was  ineligible  to  the  office,  and  that 
Gen  Massie  was  duly  elected  governor  ef  the 
State  of  Ohio.'  Massie,  however  desirous 
he  might  have  been  to  hold  the  office,  was 
too  magnanimous  to  accept  it  when  his  oom- 

Setitor  had  a  majority  or  votes.     After  the 
ecision   in  his   favor  he   immediately  re- 
signed." 

After  this,  he,  as  often  as  his  leisure  would 
permit,  represented  Ross  county  in  the  legis- 
lature. He  died  Nov.  3.  1813,  and  was 
buried  on  his  farm.  *^His  character  was 
well  suited  for  the  settlement  of  a  new  coun- 
try, distinguished  as  it* was  by  an  uncommon 
degree  of  energ>'  and  activity  in  the  business 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  His  disposition 
was  ever  marked  with  liberality  and  kind- 


ness. 


Duncan  M' Arthur,  who  was  of  Sc*otoh  jiarentage,  was  born  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York,  in  1772,  and  when  eight  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to 
the  frontiers  of  Peunsylvania.  His  father  was  in  indigent  circumstances,  and 
Duncan,  when  of  sufficient  age,  hired  out  as  a  laborer.  At  the  age  of  eigiitcen 
years,  he  was  a  volunteer  in  Harraar's  campaign.  In  1792,  he  was  a  private  in 
the  company  of  Capt.  Wm.  Enoch,  and  acted  with  so  much  intrepidity  in  the 
battle  of  Captina,  as  to  I'ender  him  ver}'  |x>pular  with  the  frontier  men.  After 
this,  he  was  for  a  while  a  laborer  at  some  salt-works  near  Maysville,  Kv.,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1793,  engaged  as  a  chain-bearer  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  Massie,  and  i)ene- 
tratcd  with  him  and  others  into  the  Scioto  Valley  to  make  surveys,  at  a  time  when 
such  an  enterprise  was  full  of  danger  from  the  Indians.  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed as  a  spy  against  the  Indians  on  tiie  Ohio,  and  had  some  adventures  with 
them,  elsewhere  detailed  in  this  volume.  He  was  again  in  the  employment  of 
Gen.  Massie ;  and  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  studied  surveying,  became  an 
assistant  surveyor  to  Gen  Massie,  and  aided  him  to  lay  out  Chillicothe.  He,  in 
the  course  of  tliis  business,  became  engageil  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lands,  by 
which  he  a(*quired  great  landed  wealth. 


In  1805  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tjegisla-      in  1808,  major-general  of  the  State  militia, 
ture  from  Koss;  in  1806  elected  colonel,  and      In  May,  1812,  he  was  commissioned  ooloDel 
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in  the  Ohio  Tolnnteen,  afterwards  marched 
to  Detroit,  and  himself  and  regiment  were 
indnded  in  Huirs  surrender.  He  was  second 
in  oommand  on  this  unfortunate  expedition ; 
but  rach  was  the  energy  he  displayed,  that, 
notwithstanding,  afler  his  return  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  on  parole,  the  Democratic  party,  in 
the  fall  of  1812,  elected  him  to  Congress  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  ^  In  March,  1813, 
be  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  army,  and  having  been  regularly  ex- 
changed as  prisoner  of  war,  soon  afler  re- 
sign^ his  seat  in  Congress  to  engage  in 
active  service. 

Military  Services. — About  the  time  the 
eneni  V  were  preparing  to  attack  Fort  Stephen- 
son, the  frontiers  were  in  great  danger,  and 
Harrison  sent  an  express  to  M' Arthur  to 
harry  on  to  the  scene  of  action  with  all  the 
force  he  could  muster.  Upon  this,  he 
ordered  the  second  division  to  march  in  mass. 
^'This  march  of  the  militia  was  named  the 
*' general  onlV  As  soon  as  Governor  Meigs 
was  advised  of  the  c^ll  made  by  General 
H'Arthur,  he  went  forward  and  assumed  in 
person  the  oommand  of  the  militia  now  under 
arms.  General  M' Arthur  went  forward  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  the  militia  followed 
in  thousands.  So  promptly  were  his  orders 
obeyed,  that  in  a  few  days  the  Sandusky 
plains  were  covered  with  nearlv  eight  thousand 
men,  mostly  from  Scioto  valley.  This  rush 
of  militia  to  defend  the  exposed  frontier  of 
our  country,  bore  honorable  testimony  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  Scioto  valley  did  not 
consist  of  noisy  professions,  but  of  practical 
service  in  defence  of  their  country.  This 
general  turn-out  of  the  militia  proves  that 
Ueneral  Massie,  and  the  few  pioneers  who  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  wilderness,  and  assisted 
him  in  making  the  first  settlements  in  the 
fertile  vaJley  of  the  Scioto  river,  had  infused 
their  own  daring  and  enterprising  spirit  into 
the  mass  of  the  community.  Among  these 
eight  thousand  militia  were  found  in  the 
ranks  as  private  soldiers,  judges,  merchants, 
lawyers,  preachers,  doctors,  mechanics, 
farmers  and  laborers  of  everv  description  ;  all 
anxious  to  repulse  the  ruthless  invaders  of 
oor  soil.  Indeed,  the  Scioto  country  was  so 
stripped  of  its  male  population  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  the  women  in  their  absence  were 
eompelled  to  carry  their  grain  to  mill,  or  let 
their  children  suffer  for  want."  These 
troops  having  arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky, 
formed  what  was  called  the  "grand  camp  of 
Ohio  militia.''  Gen.  M'Arthur  was  detailed 
to  the  command  of  Fort  Meigs.  The  victory 
of  Perr>\  on  the  10th  of  September,  gave  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  army,  and  Harrison  con- 
centrated his  troops  at  Portage  river,  where, 
on  the  20th,  the  brigade  of  M' Arthur,  from 
Fort  Meigs,  joined  him.  On  the  27th,  the 
army  embarked  in  boats  and  crossed  over  to 
Maklen,anda  few  days  afler,  Gen.  M' Arthur, 
with  (he  greater  part  of  the  troops,  was 
charired  with  the  defence  of  Detroit. 

After  the  resignation  of  Harrison,  in  the 
spring  of  1814.  M' Arthur,  being  the  senior 
brigadier-general,  the  oommand  of  the  N.  W. 


army  devolved  on  him.  As  the  enemy  had 
retired  discomfited  from  the  upper  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  most  of  the  Indians  were 
suing  for  peace,  the  greater  part  of  the  reg- 
ular troops  under  his  oommand  were  order^ 
to  the  ^liagara  frontier.  M' Arthur  had  a 
number  of  small  forts  to  garrison  along  the 
frontier,  while  he  kept  nis  main  force  at 
Detroit  and  Maiden,  to  overawe  the  Cana- 
dians and  the  scattering  Indians  still  in  the 
British  int3rest.  The  dull  monotony  of 
going  from  post  to  post  was  not  the  most 
agreeable  service  to  his  energetic  mind.  He 
projected  an  expedition  into  Canada,  on 
which  he  was  absent  about  a  fortnight  from 
Detroit,  with  650  troons  and  70  Indians.  At 
or  near  Malcolm's  mill,  the  detachment  had 
an  action  with  the  force  of  about  500  Cana- 
dian militia,  in  which  they  defeated  them 
with  a  loss  of  27  killed  and  wounded,  and 
made  1 1 1  prisoners ;  while  the  American  loss 
was  only  1  killed  and  6  wounded.  In  this 
excursion,  the  valuable  niills  of  the  enemy  in 
the  vicinity  of  Grand  river  were  destroyed, 
and  their  resources  in  that  quarter  essentially 
impaired.  Afler  returning  from  this  suc- 
cessful expedition,  the  war  languished  in  the 
northwest.  General  M' Arthur  continued  in 
service  and  was  at  Detroit  when  peece  was 

(1  pel  U  FPU 

The  if,  S.  BanJc  ConiesL—ln  the  fall  of 
1815  he  was  again  elected  to  the  IjCgislature. 
In  1816  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Spring- 
well,  near  Detroit;  he  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Meigs,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1817,  and  also  at  the  treaty  at  St 
Mary's  in  the  succeeding  year.  In  1817, 
upon  being  elected  to  the  Legislature,  he  was 
a  competitor  with  the  late  Charles  Hammond. 
Esq.,  for  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  triumphed 
by  a  small  mig'ority.  The  next  summer,  the 
Ijarty  strife  on  the  United  States  bank  ques- 
tion, which  had  commenced  the  previous  ses- 
sjon,  was  violent.  M' Arthur  defended  the 
ri^ht  of  that  institution  to  place  branches 
wherever  it  chose  in  the  State,  and  on  this 
issue  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature 
and  was  defeated.  '  'A  considerable  majority 
of  members  elected  this  year  were  opposed 
to  the  United  States  bank.  Mr.  Hammond 
was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
and  by  his  talents  and  readiness  in  wielding 
his  pen,  together  with  his  strong  and  confi- 
dent manner  of  speaking,  was  able  to  dictate 
law  to  this  assembly.  A  law  was  passed  at 
this  session  of  the  legislature,  taxing  each 
branch  of  the  T -nited  States  bank,  located  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  fif\y  thousand  dollars. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  collecting  this  tax, 
the  branch  banks  refused  to  nay.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond had  provided  in  the  law  for  a  ca.se  of 
this  kind  :  the  collector  was  authorized,  in 
case  the  bank  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  to  em- 
ploy armed  force  and  enter  the  banking 
nouse  and  seize  on  the  money,  and  this  was 
rctually  done  ;  the  collector,  with  an  armed 
force,  entered  the  branch  bank  in  the  town  of 
Chillicothe  and  took  what  money  he  thought 
proper. 
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**The  bank  brought  suit  in  tbe  United 
States  circuit  ooort  a^inst  all  the  State 
officers  concerned  in  this  forcible  collection. 
Mr.  Hammond,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  with 
other  eminent  counsel,  was  employed  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  defend  this  important  cause. 
The  district  court  decided  the  law  of  Ohio, 
levying  the  tax,  unconstitutional,  and,  of 
course  null  and  void ;  and  made  a  decree, 
directing  the  State  to  refund  to  the  bank  the 
money  thus  forcibly  taken.  The  cause  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Hammond  defended  the  suit  in 
all  its  stages.  The  Supreme  Court  decided 
this  cause  against  the  state  olP  Ohio.  Thus 
was  settled  this  knotty  and  vexatious  question, 
which,  for  a  time,  threatened  the  peace  of 
the  Union.** 

BHitical  Honor.— In  1819  M*Arthur  was 
again  elected  to  the  Legislature.  In  1822  he 
was  a^ain  chosen  to  Congress,  and  became  an 
undeviating  supporter  of  what  is  called  the 
American  system.  *' While  General  M' Ar- 
thur remained  a  member  of  Congress,  he  had 
considerable  influence  in  that  jbody.  His 
persevering  industry,  his  energetic  mind,  his 


sound  judgment,  and  practical  bosiiieflB 
habits,  rendered  him  a  very  efficient  member. 
He  would  sometimes  make  short,  pithy 
remarks  on  the  business  before  the  house^ 
but  made  no  attempts  at  those  flourishes  or 
eloquence  which  tickle  the  fancy  and  please 
the  ear.  After  having  served  two  sessions  in 
Congress,  he  declined  a  re-election,  being  de- 
termmed  to  devote  all  his  efforts  to  arrange 
his  domestic  concerns.  He  4eil  the  field  of 
politics  to  others,  and  engaged  with  an  un- 
remitted attention  to  settle  his  land  busi- 
ness.** In  1830,  M*  Arthur  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  by  the  anti-Jackson  party,  and 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  and  lost  his  election, 
which  terminated  his  political  career.  By 
an  unfortunate  accident  in  June,  1830, 
M' Arthur  was  horribly  bruised  and  maimed. 
From  this  severe  misfortune  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers  constantly  declined,  until 
death,  several  years  afler,  closed  his  career. 

Duncan  M* Arthur  was  a  strong-minded, 
energetic  man  and  possessed  an  iron  wiU. 
He  was  hospitable,  close  in  business,  and  had 
many  bitter  and  severe  enemies. 


TRAVELLING   NOTES. 

Upland  Cemetery^  at  Chillicothe,  is  an  especially  interesting  spot,  both  historic- 
ally and  pictorially.  In  it  lie  the  remains  of  four  governors  of  the  State  :  Ed- 
ward Tiffin,  the  first  governor,  180»-1807;  Thomas  Worthington,  1814-1818; 
Duncan  McArthur,  1830-1832,  and  William  Allen,  1874-1876.  The  cemetery 
contains  about  100  acres  of  woodland,  partly  old  forest  trees ;  largely  intermin- 
gled are  evergreens,  as  Irish  juniper,  Norway  spruce,  white  and  Austin  pine. 
Among  the  interesting  monuments  is  tliat  to  the  memory  of  Gren.  Joshua  W.  Sill, 
a  very  promising  young  officer,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  war. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  in  civil 
life.     He  fell  at  Stone  river,  December  31,  1862,  universally  lamented. 

The  cemetery  is  about  a  mile  south  of  the  city,  on  the  western  hilb.  There, 
on  the  most  northerly  point,  at  an  elevation  of  170  feet,  overlooking  the  beautiful 
city  which  he  founded,  is  the  monument  and  tomb  of  Nathaniel  Massie.  The 
view  is  singularly  beautiful  and  commanding,  embracing  the  city,  the  windings 
of  the  Scioto,  with  Mount  Logan  in  the  distance.  The  shaft  of  the  monument 
is  of  Scotch  granite,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  on  its  face  is  this  inscription : 


Oen.  Nathaniel  Massie, 

Founder  of 

CHILLICOTHE. 

Bom  in 

Goochland  Countt,  Virginia, 

Dec.  28,  1763; 

Died, 
Nov.  3,  1813. 


Brmcn  tt  Hurf  flow  «•  IBM. 

Ms  FnsT  Obio  Statb-Housb. 


The  Codhtt  Bctildinob,  Chiluoothb, 
Thmt  oocnpj  the  (it«  of  tho  old  State-Honw. 
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Mr.  Massie  wa8  originally  buried  on  his  farm.     In  Jiine^  1870^  the  remains, 

"^rith  those  of  his  wife,  were  removed  here.     Near  the  Massie  monument  is  the 

'Soldiers'  monument,  an  imposing  structure.     It  is  of  marble,  about  twenty-five 

:leet  high  ;  consists  of  two  culxjs  on  a  pedestal ;  on  them  are  bronze  tablets,  with 

^nscriptions,  and  figures  in  basso-riliei'o.    The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of 

~  41  soldier  in  bronze,  at  rest,  in  graceful  attitude,  leaning  on  liis  musket. 


The  Old  State  Capitol,  shown  in  the  en- 
paving,  was  destroyed  in  1852.  The  old 
building  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
court-house,  exactly  where  is  now  the  court- 
niouj  of  the  latter.  The  small  huilding  on 
the  right  was  used  by  the  treasurer  ana  au- 
ditor. The  building  partly  shown  in  the  rear 
was  the  stone  jail.  The  church  in  the  rear  is 
yet  standing.  In  the  year  I  made  the  sketch, 
March  6,  1^6,  a  noted  burglar  and  murderer, 
Henry  Thomas,  was  hanged  on  a  gallows 
■erected  before  the  front  door.  It  was  the 
second  criminal  execution  in  the  county  since 
its  organization.  He  was  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  Fred.  Edwards,  storekeeper  at 
Boiinieville.  Thomas  sold  his  bodv  to  Dr. 
Hull,  of  that  place,  who  preserved  the  skele- 
ton. 

The  Ohio  Eagle,— "TYiQ  Chillicothe  library 
has  about  9.(KX)  volumes.  I  went  in  to  see 
tlie  ''Ohio  Eagle,"  the  identical  eagle  that 
for  nearly  half  a  century  had  stood  perched 
on  the  summit  of  the  cupola  of  tne  Old 
State  House  and  glinted  in  the  first  rjiys  of 
the  morning  sun  as  it  came  up  from  behind 
Mount  Logan.  It  had  been  jilaced  there  as 
a  relic.  It  was  made  of  four  pieces  of  sheet- 
hnus,  rivited,  two  feet  and  six  inches  high, 
two  feet  broad,  and  black  as  a  stove — its  gilt 
long  since  gone.  It  never  was  nnich  of  an 
eade,  but  served  for  the  beginning  of  Ohio, 
and  should  be  duly  honored. 

The  Ohl  Librarian. — About  as  great  a 
curi<»j«ity  as  the  eagle  was  the  librarian  him- 
self, Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  who  was  within 
two  years  as  old  as  that  bird.  He  thus  gave 
me  his  nn-ord,  extraordinary  for  the  genus 
Jiomff:  Was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March 
25.  IS04  ;  therefore,  then  82  years  old.  Came 
to  Chillicothe  in  1841  ;  is  an  omnivorous 
reader,  but  reads  no  fiction  except  Scott's 
novels ;  walks  six  miles  daily;  height,  5  feet, 
9|  inches ;  chest  measurement,  32  inches ; 
weight,  one  hundred  and  four  pounds ;  had 
one  leg  broken  ;  one  arm  broken  once  and 
another  broken  three  times,  and  the  last  time 
it  waft  broken  it  was  broken  in  three  places ; 
had  six  attacks  of  fever — in  one  of  them  was 
fMi  far  gone  that  his  mother  made  his  shroud  ; 
recovering,  she  changed  it  into  a  shirt ;  it 
went  on  dutv  as  a  shirt  until  it  was  worn  out 
as  a  shirts  To  have  eighty-two  years  of  his- 
tory thus  personified,  and  so  much  broken, 
too.  and  once  so  near  dead,  withal,  and  3'et 
nimbly  mount  a  step-ladder  and  bring  down 
iriini  a  top  shelf  some  of  the  gathered  wisdom 
of  the  ages  for  one's  edification,  was  a  marvel 
indeed 

The  Old  Ctmgtitution  Tahle.— In  the  re- 
ooniers  office  stands  the  table  on  which  was 
Irigned  the  old  constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted 


November  29,  1 802  ;  and  that  table  has  been 
in  constant  use  from  that  day  to  this.  It 
stands  on  its  old  legs,  save  one.  The  top  is 
of  black  walnut  and  the  legs  cherry ;  its 
height,  2  feet  4  inches  ;  its  form,  oval,  6  feet 
long  and  3  feet  8  inches  wide.  On  this  table 
once  stood  Hon.  Thomas  Scott  and  made  a 
sneech  to  his  fellow-citizens,  congratulating 
tnem  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
He  had  been  secretary  of  the  convention.  In 
1846  he  was  one  of  its  five  surviving  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  were  Joseph  Darlington 
and  Israel  Donalson  of  Adams  county ;  the 
other  two  names  not  recollected  by  me,  if 
then  known.  It  was  from  the  manuscript  of 
Judge  Scott  that  I  obtained  the  items  re- 
specting the  first  settlement  of  the  county. 

Chillicothe  has  changed  but  little  since  that  l 
olden  time  of  1846.  The  best  residences  are  ' 
scattered.  The  houses,  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  the  old-style  s(iuare  houses,  sometimes 
called  *' box- houses.'*  They  are  largely  of 
brick,  with  large  rooms,  some  two  and  a  few 
only  one-story  high,  with  ample  yards  and 
gardens.  No  fanciful  architecture,  with  os- 
tentatious, sky-climbing  towers,  no  pcnper- 
box-shaped  pinnacles  greet  the  eye.  Money 
was  largelv  put  inside  for  comfort  and  conve- 
nience and  having  ''a  good  time  generally  all 
around,"  and  the  old-style  people  got  it. 

The  town  was  great  in  character,  having 
had  so  many  strong  first-class  men  as  its 
leading  citizens.  It  was  the  admiration  of 
strangers  in  its  halcTon  days,  and  among 
these  was  Daniel  Webster.  He  went  into 
the  country  and  I  believe  ascended  Mount 
Logan,  and  had  an  eye-feast  as  he  looked 
over  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Paint  creek. 
The  beauty  and  fertility,  the  immense  fields 
of  corn  and  wheat,  the  fat  luscious  cattle  and 
the  vast  domains  of  single  owners,  filled  him 
with  the  sense  of  agricultural  magnificence 
new  in  his  experience.  Ever  after,  when  any 
Scioto  valley  people  called  upon  him,  he  was 
strong  in  his  praises,  which  made  them  feel 
good,  though  on  one  or  two  occasions  this 
was  marred  by  his  blunder,  when  alluding  to 
the  beautv  of  Paint  creek,  by  his  calling  it 
Pain  creek. 

A  most  useful  and  valued  acquaintance 
made  in  my  first  sojourn  in  the  * 'Ancient  Me- 
tropolis" in  1846,  was  Seneca  W.  Ely,  prob- 
ably the  oldest  editor  and  printer  now  in  the 
harness  in  Ohio.  He  had  then  been  editor 
and  principalproprietor  of  the  Scioto  Gazette 
— a  leading  Whig  journal,  founded  in  1800, 
and  still  in  existence — since  1835,  and  was 
known  and  respected  throughout  the  State  as 
an  influential  writer  and  politician.  Mr.  Ely 
was  bom  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  learned  the 
trade  of  a  printer  at  Rochester  among  the 
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New  York  "YuikeM,"  perfecting  his  IcdowI- 
ed^  of  "  the  art  preserrttive  of  all  arts  "  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  an  active  partHnpatoT 
with  the  older  poli^cians.  Ewing,  Bood,  Stan- 
beiy,  Creiehton.  Thrall  and  a  host  of  othera, 
in  forwarding  the  principles  and  fortooes  of 
the  "  grandest  old  party  erer  formed,"  as  he 
oaed  to  express  it— the  party  of  Clay,  Web- 
ster and  compatriot& 

Id  the  I840'h  Mr.  Ely  was  one  of  the  first 
Bubscriberg  to  the  cooBtniction  fund  of  a  nul- 
road— the  third  in  the  Sute — from  Marietta 
to  the  Uttle  Miami  at  LoveUnd.  He  was 
nude  one  of  the  officers  of  the  road,  bat  the 


enterprise  exhausted  the 
fortune  he  had  acquired,  and 
trcasiirtrship  of  the  first 
Cincimiiili.  During  the  mn  ««[  uc  -naa  ciu- 
pl<iy«i  in  sanitary  services.  espei;ially  at  St. 
Louis.  Kroiu  1870  to  1B74  he  edited  the 
leading  Kepnblicun  pai>er  of  Ittiaiui  coiii>ty, 
and  for  eighteen  months  a  pBi>erin  Circle- 
villo,  and  then  returned  to  Cincinnati  us  one 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Onsftle.  When 
the  Gijzelte  and  Ciimmrrclnl  wMilesced  his 
services  were  accepted  on  the  joint  enterprise, 
and  ho  continues  yetan  active  inember  of  the 
editorial  corps  of  that  leading  journal.  Like 
Greeley,  he  has  passed  a  "busy  life,"  and 
though,  like  the  same  renowned  editor,  he 
may  not  have 

"  Gathered  gear  from  every  wile. 
That's  justified  by  honor," 

We  believe  it  may  truly  be  said  for  him — 


"Ahhoni^  yotur  var  of  K 
s  &Uen  into  the  mi«,  the  ydlow  \t 


You've  that  which  should  aooompuj  old  age, 
Ab  hooor,  love,  obedieooe,  UtwiMof  fHeudi^ 

EpHBAtM  Groeoe  SQtnKRand  Dr.  Bownr 
Hamilton  Davib,  the  arcbtDologist.  in  I8W 
were  engaged  in  makiur  th«r  explorationa 
and  surveys,  and  Mr.  Ely  introduoied  tne  to 
them.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  native  of  Chilli- 
oothc,  and  was  then  about  35  years  of  age; 
He  was  a  reserved  and  sotoewhat  diffident 

Rntlcman,  and  of  the  highest  ehaneter. 
le  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  New 
York,  pursuing  archseological  studiea  Mr. 
Squier  was  an  entirely  different  man.  He 
bad  come  from  the  East  to  assist  in  editing 
the  Scioto  Gazette.  He  was  then  about  20 
years  of  age,  blonde,  small  and  boyish  in 
n^re,  but  one  of  the  most  audauous,  inci- 
sive spirits  I  have  known.  In  coming  to 
Columbus  with  Mr.  Kly,  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  legislature,  Squier  said  to  him 
that  he  was  going  to  get  the  clerkship  of  the 
house.  Surprised,  the  other  replied,  "Why, 
Squier,  you  can't  do  that ;  you  ve  just  come 
to  the  State;  you  are  not  even  a  citiien." 
"  I  don't  care.  I  shall  do  iL  "  And  he  did. 
He  had  a  talent  for  management,  apd  not- 
withstanding his  insignificant  presence  could 
mate  his  way  everywhere,  with  no  fear  of 
power,  station,  nor  weight  of  intellect  and 
character. 

One  day  he  was  riding  out  with  Ely,  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  some  ancient  eartli- 
worlcs.  He  thereupon  inquired  about  them. 
The  latter  told  him,  upon  which  be  became 
greatly  interested,  and  said  that  would  be  his 
field  of  work — he  did  not  care  about  politics. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  Squier  asked  IF 
there  was  anybody  in  (Jhillicotlie  interest!^ 
in  archjeolugy.  "Yes,  there  is  Mr.  Davis, 
who  ten  j'ears  ago  assisted  Charies  Whittle- 
sey in  his  explorations  and  surreys  of  the 
Newark  antiquities,  and  is  still  gathering 
relics."  The  result  was,  he  untt«d  with  l>a- 
vis,  who  funiished  the  funds,  and  they  worked 
together. 

The  publication  of  their  work  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Insiiiutiun  set  Squier  Upon  a  pedestal 
John  L  Stephens'  work  upon  the  "Antiqui- 
ties of  Central  America,  '  issued  in  lH41, 
created  a  great  sensittion,  showing  that  that 
country  was  a  rich  field  for  archieological  re- 
search. Squier.  on  the  pubhcaiion  of  their 
work,  apiilicd  for  and  obtained  the  nositiun 
of  snecinl  dinrgi  d'affiiim  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, his  object  being  to  investigate  archeology 
and  kindml  topics.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Davis 
died  in  1887. 


In  my  last  visit  to  Clilllicothe  I  had  the  pl<«stire  of  meeting  Col.  William  E. 
GiL.\H)itE,  one  of  the  city's  venerables  and  its  postmaster,  holding  over  fntm  Mr. 
Arthur's  administration.  A  military  man,  were  he  a  Boston  instead  of  a  Scioto 
valley  production,  lie  doubtless  to-day  would  be  enrolled  in  its  "Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Coni]mny,"  a  high  private,  marching  in  its  ranks,  (ouch- 

ellxtws  with  (Jen.  Bank.s. 

[e  has  a  higher  honor.     He  delivered  the  last  speech  uttered  by  mortal  man 
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in  the  old  State  capHol.     This  was  in  1852 ;  a  sort  of  wind-up  blast  in  behalf  of 
Winfield  Soott  for  President,  pungent  and  humorous. 


^  Tbe  Colonel  has  had  an  interesting  and 
lirely  career,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  rich  and 
racy  autobiography  in  the  County  History. 
He  was  bom  in  Chillicothe,  Nov.  3,  1824, 
mod  of  excellent  parents :  his  father  a  purely 
good,  honest  gentleman,  who  promptly  dis- 
charged every  duty  as  husband,  tailor,  citizen 
and  public  man.  Then,  with  a  heart-tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  he  opens  his 
heart  about  himself.  '*0f  course,  writes 
he,  "as  brat,  boy  and  youth — as  somebody 
has  divided  male  infancy — I  had  lots  of  fun. 
I  was  instructed  a  little,  studied  some,  and 
was  thrashed  much  ! 

**By  Mrs.  Wade  and  Miss  Jane  Luckett, 
with  n  nlipppr  ; 

**  Hiram  McNemar,  Ixxrrn/;  tnv  ears; 

'*Roswell  Hill,  with  a  flat  -niter; 

*' Daniel  Hearn,  with  a  hirhm/  twitch ; 

**John  Garret,  with  aentchfde; 

'*  John  Graham,  with  hiit  tongue;  and 

•*Wm.  B.  Franklin,  with  a  sole  leather 
ttrop ; 

•'All  in  the  order  named ;  and  was  so  pre- 
pared fur  Athens  College,  which  I  entered  in 
1839." 

A  cruel  memory  of  his  childhood  had  made 
him  hate  slavery.  Tliis  was  the  sight  at 
Portsmouth  of  a  lon^  cofHe  of  negro  slaves, 
men  and  women  cliaincd,  two  by  two,  with 
diildren  of  all  ages  of  infancy  following  the 
gmng,  driven  by  ruffianly,  brutal-looking  white 
men.  Tliey  were  on  their  way  from  Virginia 
to  the  auction- blocks  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 


On  entering  college  and  avowing  his  senti- 
ments, the  Southern  students  called  him  ''a 
d  d  Abolitionist;*'  and  he  had  to  *'eat 
dirt  or  fight*'  "I  didn't,"  he  says,  **eat 
dirt  and  consequently  had  a  large  number  of 
battles  forced  upon  me  with  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  students.**  In  one  of  these  his 
arm  was  broken,  from  which  he  suffers  to 
this  day.  Being  full  of  life  and  animal 
spiritii.  he  entered  into  all  the  practiciil  jokes 
and  "devilments'*  of  the  students,  but  doing 
nothing  malicious.  Finally  he  played  a  trick 
a|Hin  Professor  Dan  Reid,  and  then,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  shot  out,  wisely  with- 
drew from  the  classic  halls.  Tliis  was  in 
1841. 

He  then  studied  law.  became  converted  in 
a  religious  revival,  studied  at  Lane  Seminary, 
was  for  a  time  in  the  ministry  of  the  Presby- 
teri.iii  (Miurch.  but  when  the  war  ensued  was 
pnifiiHitiir  the  law.  Fie  enlisted  the  first 
Vii:*i»;inv  niised  in  ChilHoothe,  and  served 
ai»  H  n,ionel.  Since  the  war  he  has  pursued 
the  l»w  it!vd  politics;  first  in  Missouri  and 
h)tt  ill  Ohio,  znd  with  force  and  telling  vigor. 
He  is  a  large  man,  with  a  somewhat  massive 


countenance,  especially  useful  for  the  display 
of  the  emotions  of  a  social,  kindly  and  humor- 
ous spirit.  He  is  an  adept  alike  with  tongue 
and  pen.  His  paper  upon  the  "Bench  and 
Bar,  '  in  the  County  History,  is  a  unique 
specimen  of  character-drawing,  with  unique 
characters  as  models  such  as  no  other  bar  in 
Ohio  could  supply. 

His  criticism,  published  Oct.  14,  1888,  in 
the  Cincmnati  Commercial- Gazette,  upon 
Hinsdale's  recently  issued  work,  "The  Old 
Northwest,"  is  in  a  kindly  spirit  While 
bearing  testimony  to  its  scholarship,  he  very 
properly  points  to  its  omissions  in  regard  to 
the  great  work  of  the  Virginia  pioneers  in  the 
Scioto  valley ;  and  combats  the  allegation 
that  they  tried  to  fasten  slavery  upon  the 
State  Constitution,  and  would  probably  have 
succeeded  but  for  the  single  saving  vote  in 
the  committee  of  Judge  Ephraim  Cutler,  of 
Marietta.  Gilmore  winds  up  his  dissection 
of  the  evidence  by  the  true  allegation,  that 
''this  was  the  first  time  the  world  had  ever 
heard  one  word  of  a  struggle  to  fasten  the 
institution  of  ncsro  slavery  upon  Ohio  bv 
that  convention.  "For  one  humble  Buckej^e,  * 
he  says,  ''I  resent  the  imputation  upon  my 
ancestry  and  State  involved  in  the  charge 
that  such  an  effort  was  ever  made.  The 
Virginians  who  settled  this  portion  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  never 
desired  to  continue  negro  slavery.  Tiffin, 
Worthington,  and  many  more  of  them  left 
Old  Virginia,  and  made  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  descendants,  because  they 
condemned  and  abhorred  the  system.  Tl^ey 
liberated  the  slaves  they  owned  in  Virginia. 
Tiffin  and  Worthington — it  is  a  matter  of 
record — each  refused  $.5,000  for  the  slaves 
they  manumitted  voluntarily  and  from  con- 
victions of  duty,  and  came  to  the  Scioto  val- 
ley with  less  than  half  the  money  they  de- 
clined to  receive  for  their  slaves. 

'*  Profoundly  honoring  the  memories  of 
these  grand  and  good  men,  I  cannot  silently 
permit  them  to  stand  falsely  charged  in  his- 
tory with  having  been  participators  in  and 
advocates  of  that  institution — now  happily 
passed  away — which  John  Wesley  epitomized 
as  '  the  sum  of  all  villanies. ' ' ' 

The  citizens  of  Chillieothe,  with  commend- 
able pride,  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  their  town 
was  the  birthplace  of  Lucy  Webb  Hayes, 
and  where  she  passed  her  youth.  Her  child- 
hood home,  is  or  was  lately,  standing  on  n 
street  comer,  a  plain  two-stor}'  square  struc- 
ture, with  about  eight  rooms,  with  a  hall  run- 
ning through  the  centre.  Memories  of  hor 
winsome  ways  when  a  child  are  cherished  by 
the  elderly  people. 


The  Cattle  Business. 

The  stock  business  of  the  West  had  its  origin  and  rise  in  Ross  county  and  the 
Scioto  valley,  and  the  first  imported  stock  seen  in  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
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brought  at  an  early  date  to  Chillicothe.  The  following  facts  in  r^aid  to  it  are 
from  a  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Q)mmerctaInGiizeUe: 

Cattle  raising  was  an  industry  of  great  importance  in  Ohio  prior  to  1860.  The 
remoteness  of  uie  settlements  from  markets  m  the  early  days  of  the  century  made 
the  price  of  grain  so  low  that  the  most  profitable  disposition  that  could  be  made 
of  it  was  to  feed  it  to  cattle.  So,  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Scioto,  the 
business  of  raising  cattle  for  the  Eastern  markets  commenced  nearly  eighty-five 
years  ago. 

In  the  early  days  cattle  were  not  sheltered,  but  were  kept  in  open  lots  of  eight 
or  ten  acres  each,  and  fed  twice  a  day  with  unhusked  corn  and  tne  fodder.  The 
waste  was  picked  up  by  hogs.  This  practice,  introduced  in  Ross  county,  is  still 
in  vogue  throughout  much  of  the  West.  The  method  of  securing  corn  afler 
maturity  by  cutting  off  the  stalks  near  the  ground  and  stacking  them  in  shocks 
in  the  field  wliere  it  was  grown,  also  originated  with  the  raisers  of  cattle  in  the 
Scioto  valley. 

The  first  English  cattle  that  came  to  Ohio  or  to  the  West  were  from  Patton's 
herd,  and  were  driven  from  Kentucky  to  Chillicothe. 

In  1804  the  first  herd  of  cattle  ever  taken  to  an  Eastern  market  was  driven 
over  the  mountains  to  Baltimore  by  George  Renick,  of  Ross  county.  The 
business  thus  commenced  soon  grew  to  large  proportions.  The  old  Ohio  drovers 
who  visited  New  York  stayed  as  a  rule  at  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  which  was 
kept  by  Daniel  Drew,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Bowery  Theatre. 


The  man  who  gave  standing  and  sjrstem  to 
the  raising  of  stock  was  Felix  Renick.  He 
was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man,  and  he 
filled  a  great  many  positions  of  usefulness 
and  responsibility.  Tne  family  is  of  German 
origin.  Felix  Renick  was  bom  in  1771,  and 
first  came  to  Ross  county  in  1798.  He  was  a 
fluent  and  instructive  writer,  a  man  fond  of 
books,  and  was  President  of  the  Logan  His- 
torical Association,  and  one  of  the  first  As- 
sociate Judges  of  Ross  county ;  and  to  his 
other  accomplishments  added  a  knowledge  of 
surveying.  He  made  the  historical  map  of 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Pickaway  plains 
shown  in  Pickaway  county  in  this  work. 

The  first  regular  stock  sale  in  Ohio  was  held 
October  26,  1835,  at  Felix  Renick 's  farm.  In 
1834  Mr.  Renick,  after  much  labor,  organ- 


ized the  Ohio  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  thoroughbred  cattle  irom  Eoglaod. 

The  stock  of  tne  company  proved  to  be  ex- 
cellent property.  He,  m  company  with  two 
others,  went  to  England  in  1834  and  pur* 
chased  a  number  of  thoroughbred  cattle. 

His  home  at  High  Rock  farm,  in  Ldberty 
township,  at  an  early  day.  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  festivity.  Dinner  parties,  dances  and 
fox  hunt«  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  His 
favorite  authors  were  Shakspeare  and  Addi- 
son, from  whom  he  quotc<l  n<>t  infrequently. 

He  was  killed  in  IS4S  by  a  falling  timber, 
and  his  death  was  widely  and  lieartily  la- 
mented. 

Mr.  Renick  was  slender,  of  medium  height, 
low-voiced,  gentle  in  manner,  but  with  great 
energy  and  determined  will. 


The  Madeira  Hotel,  in  its  palmy  days,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  hotels  in 
the  West,  and  exceeding  rich  in  its  historic  associations.  It  v/as  two  stories  in 
height,  but  covered  a  large  space  of  ground ;  was  on  the  comer  of  Paint  and 
Second  streets,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1852. 

The  original  building  was  a  residence.  Alx)ut  the  year  1816  the  Branch  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  first  located  in  a  i>ortion  of  it.  The  property  eventually 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Col.  John  Madeira,  who  in  1832  enlarged  it,  and  made  it 
famous.  Chillicothe  at  that  time  was  on  the  regular  line  of  travel  between  the 
East  and  Southwest.  It  gained  a  national  reputation  and  numbered  among  its 
guests  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time,  as  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Ijafayette,  and  the  Mexican  gen- 
eral, Santa  Anna,  on  his  way  to  Washington  after  his  capture. 


*'Mine  host"  Col.  John  Madeira,  a 
man  of  splendid  phj^siaue  and  great  business 
capacity,  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Culpeper 
county,  Va.,  April  14, 1798.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  came  to  Ohio  with  his  father, 


and  before  he  was  twentv-one  kept  a  hotel  in 
Chillicothe.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
development  of  the  city  and  county ;  country 
turnpiKCS,  the  Ohio  canal,  railroads,  banking 
and  education  received  the  benefit  of  his  ser- 
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He  married  a  dangliter  of  Felix  Ren- 
id:,  and  died  in  1873. 

Judge  Frederick  ORimcft  was  the  most 
acted  of  the  oharacters  that  for  years  made 
die  Madeira  House  their  home.  He  was 
bom  in  Charleston.  S.  C.  Sept  1,  1791,  of 
Huguenot  stock.  His  father  was  a  jurist  of 
eminence,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution.  His  brother,  Thomas 
Smith,  was  a  reformer,  with  advanced  ideas 
upon  temperance,  non-resistance,  and  educa- 
tion :  he  was  much  respected  and  beloved. 
Hb  two  sisters  were  driven  from  South  Caro- 
lina on  account  of  their  Abolition  views.^ 
One  of  them,  Angelica,  went  to  Cincinnati 
during  the  anti-slavery  trouble  at  Walnut 
Hills,  and  soon  married  the  brilliant  Aboli- 
tion lecturer.  Theodore  D.  Weld.  The  judge 
was  educated  at  Yale,  came  to  Ohio  in  1818, 


and  from  1836-42  was  a  Jud^  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  and  then  resided,  to  devote 
himself  to  philosophical  studies.  He  pub- 
lished an  *  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Literature,*'  and  a  work  on  the  ^*  Nature  and 
Tendencies  of  Free  Constitutions."  When 
he  died  the  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
civil  war,  and.  believing  the  Confederacy 
would  be  established,  he  lefl  directions  that 
one  copy  of  his  work  should  be  deposited 
with  the  Government  at  Washington,  and  a 
second  copy  with  the  Confederate  Govem- 
ment  at  Kichmond.  ^  He  was  a  slender,  deli- 
cate man,  neatly  attired,  and,  with  the  often 
shy  habits  of  scholars,  made  scarcely  any  ac- 
quaintances. He  never  married,  and,  what 
was  sad,  when  he  was  buried,  and  from  the 
Madeira  House,  not  a  woman  followed  hia 
remains  to  their  last  resting-place. 


The  Chillioothe  Elm. 

In  the  rear  of  the  parsonage  of  the  Walnut  Street  M,  E.  Church  in  Chillioothe, 
stands  an  ancient  elm  of  huge  dimensions.  By  my  measurement  I  found  its  girth, 
one  foot  above  its  base,  to  be  28  feet  6  inches,  and  three  above  its  base,  22  feet  7 
inches.  Learning  that  Dr.  W.  F.  Hughey,  of  Bainbridge,  years  ago  lived  in  the 
parsonage  and  knew  more  of  its  history  than  any  one  living,  I  wrote  for  and 
obtained  these  details  under  date  of  April  9, 1886.  '^  I  was  sent  to  Chillicothe 
in  the  autumn  of  1871,  as  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street  M.  E.  Church.  Soon  after 
I  took  a  measurement  of  the  '  Big  Elm '  one  foot  above  the  ground  and  found  it 
27  feet  8  inches.  I  also  took  two  measurements  of  the  spread  of  its  top ;  one 
from  north  to  south  and  the  other  from  east  to  west.  The  firsts  was  140  feet,  the 
second  135  feet ;  covering  an  area  of  about  55  square  rods.'' 


**lt  is  a  historic  tree,  under  which  tradition 
says  liOgan,  the  Mingo  Chief,  g^enerally  held 
his  council.  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  McAdow, 
a  local  preacher  of  the  M.  P.  Church,  since 
AeaA.  ihzx*  the  early  settlers  of  Chillioothe 
found  the  remains  of  human  bones  among 
the  ooals  and  ashes  beneath  the  tree,  when 
they  first  came  to  the  pUice.  I  credit  this 
report,  for  he  was  the  oldest  native-bom 
Cnillicothean  living  at  the  time  he  told  me. 

I  cannot  remember  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  married  in  the  shade  of  the 
elm,  nor  the  minister  who  married  them.  I 
did  not  have  a  study  in  the  ''  Big  Elm,"  but 
my  boys  and  those  of  Mr.  D.  Pinto,  Mr.  W. 
Reed  and  I>r.  S.  Dunlap  built  a  platform  up 
in  the  tree  in  the  summer  of  1872,  large 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  chairs,  where  they 
used  to  study  during  the  hot  summer  da^s. 
I  sometimes  took  my  books  up  there  during 
the  afternoons,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  breeze 
which  could  not  be  felt  in  the  yard  below. 
This  pkttbrm  was  reached  by  two  ladders, 
one  from  the  ground  to  the  forks  of  the  tree, 
and  ihe  other  from  there  to  a  door  in  the 
platform." 

This  must  be  the  largest  elm  in  girth  in 
Ohio.  Some  years  ago  I  investigated  the 
sofcject  of  the  more  famous  New  England 
elms,  and  obtained  data  of  their  age  ana  size 
isd  oould  not  learn  of  one  known  to  have  ex- 


ceeded two  centuries.  The  Chillicothe  elm  is 
on  a  moist  spot  of  ground,  and  I  am  told  is 
^'  the  white  or  swamp  elm,  which  in  exceed- 
ingly tough,  almost  impossible  to  split,"  and 
perhaps  far  slower  in  growth  than  other 
kinds.  Among  the  New  England  elms  the 
famous  elm  is  on  Boston  Common^  said  to 
have  been  planted  about  the  year  1670,  by 
Capt.  Daniel  Henchman.  On  a  map  of 
Boston  published  in  1720,  it  is  shown  as  a 
large  tree.  It  is  now  gone,  but  in  1844,  five 
feet  from  the  ground  its  girth  was  16  i'eet. 
In  1837,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  measured 
the  Nbrthamptmi  elm  five  feet  from  the 
ground  and  made  it  24  feet  5  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. In  1846,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son and  Horace  Mann  measured  the  Johnston 
elm,  which  at  the  smallest  place  was  22  feet, 
and  threw  up  a  prodigious  weight  of  branches, 
twelve  in  nunioer  and  each  equal  to  a  tree. 

The  Cambridge  elm,  under  which  Whit- 
field preached  and  under  which  Washington 
is  said  to  have  first  drawn  his  swora  on 
taking  command  of  his  army,  is  still  standing. 
It  is  less  in  girth  and  must  be  about  200 
years  old.  Not  one  of  the  famous  New 
Haven  elms  has  yet  reached  16  feet  in  girth 
bv  my  measurement,  and  the  oldest  is  only 
about  a  century  from  its  planting. 

The^  living  giant  of  the  New  England 
elms   is   the  grecU   elm   in    Broad  street^ 


\ 
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Welhenfidd.  James  T.  Smith,  before  vhose 
house  it  standB,  under  due  October  1 0,  1 883, 
sent  to  me  ita  then  dimenaiona,  "  Girth  at  3 
feet  3  inches  above  the  ground,  22  feet  5 
inches;  girth  of  ita  four  braiichea,  16fl.  8in.; 
1!  tl.6in.;  10  ft,  3in.;  8  ft.  7 in.  Diameter 
of  spread  of  branches  north  to  south,  150 
feet,  and  east  to  west  152  feet  Circumfer- 
ence of  branches  429  feet  It  is  about  135 
years  old  and  was  set  out  by  John  Smith  of 
VVitherafiey.  I  measured  it  and  found  it  96 
feet  in  height.  A  limb  had  been  broken  out 
in  the  middle  that  was  several  feet  higher. 
Yours  truly,  James  T.  Smith." 

A  AVriWe  m  a  IIolloio  Tree— Dr.  Toland 
Jones,  of  London,  writes  to  me,  that  when  he 
was  a  lad  he  heard  his  father  slate  "that 
just  after  the  war  of  1812,  a  friend  of 
Eis,  named  Timmona,  I  think,  used  the  hol- 
low stum^  of  a  sycamore  as  a  stable  tor  two 
mth  of  Deer 


He  had  cut  down  the 


Mantter  Grape  Vme. — XJv  to  aboia  llw 
vear  1853,  when  it  was  oat  down  bj  a  oan- 
less  woodman,  there  stood  about  ooe  mnd  ft 
quarter  miles  nest  of  Frankfort,  on  land  be- 
longing to  the  McNeil  familv,  near  the  north 
fork  of  Paint  creek,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest  grape  vine  on  record.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  cuttmg  down  two  trees  to  whioh 
it  was  attached.  In  1842  it  measnred  16 
feet  in  circumference,  10  feel  from  like 
ground ;  20  feet  up  it  divided  into  three 
branches,  each  of  abont  8  feet  in  girth.  The 
height  was  about  75  feet  and  the  greatest 
br^th,  150  feet,  by  actual  measurement 
The  grapes  were  the  small  hill  variety,  aod 
yielded  annually  several  bushels.  It  was 
growinfc  very  rapidly  when  destroyed :  it 
then  yielded  by  estimate  about  8  cords  idT 
wood.  These  data  are  on  the  authori^  of 
Bev.  L.  C,  Brooks  of  West  Rushville,  fUr- 
6eld  county. 


"  In  the  acts  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Genpral  Assembly,  Iield  under  Ihe 
first  constitution  of  Ohio,  in  1803,  whieh  wore  printed  by  Nathaniel  Willis, 
grandfather  of  the  poet,  a  description  of  the  State  Seal  h  found  in  a  law  pre- 
scribing the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was,  at  that  time,  William 
Creighton.  The  act  says :  '  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  procure  a  seal,  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  for  the  use  of  each  and  every  conntv  now  or  hereafter  to 
be  created,  (Hi  which  seal  shall  l>o  engraved  the  following  device :  On  the  right 
side,  near  the  bottom,  a  slieaf  nf  wheat  and  on  the  lefi  a  bundle  of  seventeen 
arrows,  both  standing  en'ct  in  the  Itaekgronnd,  and  rising  above  the  sheaf  and 
arrows  a  moiuitain,  over  which  shall  appear  a  rising  sun.  The  State  seal  to  be 
surrounded  by  tliese  words:     The  groat  seal  of  the  State  of  Ohio.'" 

The  seal  was  then  made.  The  picture  of  the  seal  as  it  was  used  by  the  State 
in  1846  and  as  it  a[>|)eared  in  our  first  edition  is  shown  above.  The  canal  boat 
could  not  have  been  on  the  seal  as  originally  made;  but  the  date  1802  undoubt- 
edly was. 


The  date  1 802  w 


pie  fonned  and  adouted  a  State  Constitution, 
and  they  thought  they  had  put 


whieh  the  ^eo- 

'-  '^-iBtitution, 

the  robes 


of  sisterhood.  The  usler  Btat«s  in  Congress 
assembled  did  not  leara  of  this  officially  until 
early  the  next  year,  when  they  gave  it  their 
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reoQ^ition.  On  this  ground  a 
scholarly  claim  was  put  forth  a  Tew  years 
rsDoe,  that  Ohio  was  not  a  State  by  the  date 
m'fti  jear,  when  she  thought  she  was.  Suu- 
B.iy  aged  persons  for  the  first  time  were  told 
;„niey  were  bom  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
r  t  was  a  very  disturbing,  unhappy  element  : 
■^  was  discussed  by  the  Ohio  Society  of  New 
V^ork  aD  entire  winter  and  finally  exhausted 
C9y  about  a  tie  opinion,  deciding  nothing. 
Clo  date  now  appears  on  the  State  seal :  gone 
^Ino  is  the  canal  boat,  perhaps  it  was  scuttled 
some  designing  enemy  of  the  canals. 
^ODe  also  is  the  water.  Not  a  drop  any- 
■rhere  for  navigation,  nor  for  thirst,  but  the 
lountains  arc  still  there ;  the  moniing  sun 
peeps  over  the  land,  and  under  its  pres- 


^. 


ent  light  the  children  for  the  first  time  read  in 
their  school  histories,  that  Ohio  was  not  a 
State  of  the  Union  initil  1 803.  Aocordinjg  to 
this,  what  a  delusion  their  fathers  lived 
under. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  mountains  on  the 
seal  were  copied  from  the  Mount  Logan 
range.  This  range  is  shown  on  our  view  of 
Chulicothe,  with  which  the  reader  can  com- 
pare and  correctly  decide. 

According  to  tradition  Logan  had  a  cabin 
on  Mount  Jjogan  and  was  murdered  there ; 
but  this  last  statement — as  to  the  place  or 
his  death — is  rendered  extremely  doubtful 
by  the  evidence  from  Henry  Brisch  (see  Pick- 
away and  Seneca  Counties). 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Allen  G.  Thurman's  varly  days  were  spent  in  Chillicothe,  his  parents  set- 
ting there  six  years  after  his  birth,  in  Lynchburg,  Va, 

We  have  given  an  outline  of  Judge  Tluirman  s  career  in  our  Franklin  county 
<Jiapter,  but  some  allusion  to  his  early  life  is  here  in  place.  His  father  was  an 
itinerant  Methodist  minister,  who  had  to  give  up  preaching  on  account  of  poor 
health.  In  182r>  he  built  the  house  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  still  stand- 
ing, in  which  Allen  sjx^nt  his  younger  days.  Judge  Thurman\M  mother  was  a  re- 
markable w  oman,  with  many  fine  qualities  of  both  intellect  and  heart.  Upon  her 
devolved  the  training  of  two  of  Ohio's  statc^smen,  her  brother.  Gov.  William  Allen, 
and  her  son  Allen  G.  She  had  reccivcHl  a  liberal  education,  was  of  studious 
habits  and  well  fitted  to  (perform  the  task  which  fell  to  her  lot.  It  is  said  that 
her  son  resembles  her  in  personal  appearance  and  qualities ;  he  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  value  of  her  instructions  in  saying,  that  "  I  owe  more  to  my  mother  than 
to  any  other  instructor  in  the  world." 

Judge  Alfred  Yaple  has  given  the  following  instructive  account  of  Judge 
Thurman's  youth. 


*'He  was  then  a  small  hoy  with  what 
poets  in  pantaloons  would  denominate  flaxen 
hair,  and  versifiers  in  crinoline  golden  locks, 
bat  what  Governor  Allen  and  common  peo- 
ple cidl  a  towhead.  His  mother  was  drilling 
nim  in  his  French  lessons.  She  continued  to 
saperiotend  his  education,  directincr  his  read- 
mm  of  authors  even  afler  he  letl  the  old 
Cfiillioothe  Academy,  a  private  institution, 
and  the  his^hest  and  only  one  he  ever  at- 
tended untilhis  admission  to  the  har.  While 
attending  this  academy  Thurman's  class- 
mates and  intimates  were  sent  away  to  col- 
lege. He  could  not  go,  for  not  only  did  his 
parents  find  themselves  without  tne  means 
to  send  him,  hut  even  required,  his  exertions 
for  their  own  support  and  the  support  of  his 
sisters,  a  dutv  which  he  cheerfully  and 
e£Bciently  rendered,  remaining  single  and  at 
home  for  more  than  nine  years  after  his  ad- 
miSBion  to  the  bar.  giving  a  large  i^art  of  his 
earnings  toward  the  support  of  his  [)areiits 
andflisters. 

The  day  his  school  companions  mounted 
the  stage  and  went  away  to  college  he  was 
•eiied  with  temporary  despair.  ^  Sick  at 
heart  he  songht  the  old  Preshyterian  hury- 
iDg-gronnd,  Mid  lay  down  upon  a  flat  tomb 


and  wept.  The  thought  that  his  tears  were 
vain  and  idle  came  to  him  with  force.  He 
told  his  sorrows  to  a  friend  who  chanced  to 
be  wandering  among  the  graves,  and  closed 
his  recital  with  the  significant  remark,  **If 
my  school-fellows  come  home  and  have 
learned  more  than  I  have,  they  must  work  for 
it." 

'*()ld  citizens  still  remember  that  a  light, 
during  this  time,  was  often  seen  in  young 
Thurman's  room  until  four  o'clock  m  the 
morning.  He  would  never  quit  anything 
until  he  had  mastered  it  and  made  it  his  own. 
This  particular  trait  he  has  possessed  ever 
siince. 

In  the  acquisition  of  solid  learning  his 
academy  fellows  never  got  in  advance  of liim, 
and  he  kept  studying  long  after  they  had 
graduated.  He  taugnt  school,  studied  and 
practised  surveying,  prepared  himself  for  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  prac- 
tised his  profession  until  he  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  1851. 

William  Allen  was  bom  in  Edenton, 
N .  C. ,  in  1 807 .  His  parents  dying  during  his 
infancy,  his  sister,  the  mother  of  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  took  charge  of  his  rearing  and 
education.    In  1821  Mrs.  Thurman  removed 
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to  Chillicothe,  leaving  ber  brother  in  an 
academy  at  Lyncbburg,  Ya.  Two  years  later 
be  followed  her  and  completed  his  education 
in  Chillioothe.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Scott,  and  com- 
pleted it  with  Col.  Edwara  King,  with  whom 
he  was  associated  in  a  partnership  after  his 
admission  to  practice,  when  not  yet  21  years 
of  age.  He  was  tall  and  impressive  in  ap- 
pearance, with  a  powerful  voice  so  penetra- 
ting that  he  was  given  the  soubriquet  of 
**Ohio  gong.*'  In  1832  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  the  Democrats  by  a  majority  of 
one.  He  was  the  youngest  man  in  the 
Twentv- third  Congress,  but  was  recognized 
as  a  leading  orator  and  made  a  strong  im- 
pression in  a  speech  on  the  Ohio  boundary- 
line  question. 

In  August,  1837,  he  made  a  strong  speech 
at  a  banquet  in  Columbus,  which  unexpect- 
edly led  to  his  nomination  to  the  Senate,  to 
succeed  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing.  Before  the 
close  of  his  first  term  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  Senate. 

In  1845  he  married  Mrs.  Effie  Mc Arthur 
Coons,  a  daughter  of  ex-Gov.  McArthur, 
notwithstanding^  a  strong  personal  dislike  to 
the  seni^tor  on  the  part  of  McArthur.  Mrs. 
Allen  inherited  from  her  father  the  old  home- 
stead, **  Fruit  Hill."  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Allen  had  but  one  child,  Mrs.  Scott. 

In  August,  1873,  Senator  Allen  was  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio,  being  the  only  candidate 
on  his  ticket  not  defeated.  In  1875  he  was 
renominated  by  the  Democrats,  but  was  de- 
feated on  the  ''greenback''  issue  by  R.  B. 
Haves 

Gov.  Allen  di^  at  Fruit  Hill  in  1879.  He 
was  said  to  have  originated  the  political 
cateh-word  of  1844,  ''Fifty-four  forty  or 
fight,"  referring  to  the  Oregon  boundary 
question. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  Gov. 
Allen  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Loomis  in  the  Cfncinnati 
Commprctnl- Gazette:  "An  old  friend  of  Gov. 
Allen  has  just  told  me  an  anecdote  which  is 
worth  repeating.  The  Governor  was  very 
fond  of  his  residence.  Fruit  Hill,  and  had 
caused  a  very  spacious  covered  veranda  to  be 
built  around  it  in  order  that  he  might  have 
a  sheltered  place  for  walking  when  he  chose 
to  take  it  in  that  way.  This  veranda  was 
uncommonly  wide  and  often  attracted  atten- 
tion by  reason  of  its  great  dimensions.  One 
morning  a  Yankee  book  agent  trudged  out 
to  Fruit  Hill  to  sell  a  copy  of  some  subscrip- 
tion book  of  little  value  to  the  old  Governor. 
The  agent  was  not  greeted  very  cordially,  as 
Mr.  Allen  was  not  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
as  he  turned  to  depart  without  having  made 
a  sale,  he  remarked  :  '  Governor,  it  appears 
to  me  you've  got  a  mighty  sight  of  shed- 
room  around  this  house.'  The  alluvsion  to  the 
porches  touched  the  old  man's  fancy,  and  he 
called  the  dejected  agent  back,  purchased  a 
book  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  him." 

Among  the  interesting  relics  in  Chillicothe 
is  a  large,  fine,  one-story,  stucco  house,  cov- 
ering much  ground,  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  Water  and  High  streets.    The  builder  and 


owner  was  William  Grkighton,  Jr.,  the 
first  Secretary  of  State  Ohio  ever  had,  and 
who  was  twice  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
came  to  Chillicothe  from  Virginia  in  1799, 
and  practised  law  here  fifty  years.  He  waf 
large  in  person,  clear-headed,  social,  a  great 
admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  with  a  bojish 
humor  that  sometimes  found  vent  in  practioal 
jokes. 

Thomas  Scott  was  bom  October  31, 1772,  \, 
at  Old  Town,  or  Skipton,  Va.,  at  the  janction 
of  the  North  and  South  branches  of  the  Po- 
tomac river.  When  17  years  of  age  he  was 
licensed  by  Bishop  Asbury  to  preach  in  the 
Methodist  church.  He  learnt  the  tailor^s 
trade;  waa  married  to  Catharine  Wood  in 
1796,  and  while  working  at  his  beoch  she 
read  ''Blackstone'*  to  nim,  and  he  thus 
studied  law.  Early  in  1801  he  came  to  Chil- 
licothe and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  \ 
In  1 802  he  was  secretary  of  the  Constitutional  • 
Convention.  He  was  the  first  I'ustice  of  the 
peace  in  Ross  county ;  was  clerk  of  the  Ohio 
Senate  from  1804  to  1809,  when  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 
During  his  long  career  he  occupied  many 
public  offices,  performing  his  duties  with  con- 
scientious, painstaking  care,  and  always  find- 
ing time  to  act  as  ''supply  '*  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  Methodist  church.  He  had  a  wide  rep- 
utation for  learning  and  legal  ability,  and  was 
retained  in  many  imjjortant  cases,  receiving 
large  fees  for  his  services.  ^  He  died  in  Fel^ 
ruary,  1856 ;  his  worthy  wife  died  some  two 
years  later. 

Michael  Baldwin  was  oontemporarv  with 
Creighton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1799.  He  was  from  that  strong  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  family  of  Baldwins,  so  prolific  and 
talented  in  lawyers  and  judges.  One  brother 
was  the  eminent  Judge  Henry  Baldwin,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  ''  Mike,** 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  a  brilliant 
man  of  varied  attamments,  and  soon  was 
known  throughout  the  Territorj\  For  a  time 
he  did  a  large  legal  business,  but  it  was  an 
era  when  whiskey  fiowed  like  water,  habits 
of  drinking  and  gambling  were  almost  uni- 
versal, and  he  became  a  confirmed  sot  Gil- 
more,  in  his  sketehes  of  the  bar,  gives  this  : 
*'  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  it  is  a  common  tradi- 
tion that  he  wrote  almost  the  whole  of  our 
first  constitution  in  the  bar-room  of  William 
Kevs'  taveni,  using  a  wine  keg  for  his  seat 
and  the  head  of  a  whiskey  barrel  for  a  writ- 
ing table.  If  ^this  tale  is  true,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  the  instrument  that 
was  the  fundamental  law  of  this  State  for 
about  half  a  centurj'  had  a  queer  origin. 

*'  When  the  Burr  expedition  failed,  Aaron 
Burr  advised  Blennerhassett  to  retain  for 
their  counsel  in  their  trial  for  high  treason, 
which  they  both  expected.  Judge  Jacob  Bur- 
net of  Cincinnati,  and  Michael  Baldwin,  of 
Chillicothe.  The  trial  did  not  take  place, 
but  Blcnnerha.ssett  wrote  his  wife  in  Decem- 
ber, 1807:  *'I  have  retained  Burnet  and 
Baldwin.  The  former  will  be  a  host  with  the 
decent  part  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  the 
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a  giant  of  iDfluence  with  the  rabble, 
m  he  yeiy  properly  styles  his  ^blood- 

nnds.'" 

At  almost  every  term  of  his  practice  at 

UTt  would  be  entered  ucon  the  journal, 
'  Ordered  that  Michael  Baldwin,  one  of  the 
meys  of  this  court,  be  fined  ten  dolhirs 
or  contempt  of  court,  and  be  committed  to 
jail  until  the  fine  be  paid."  He  was  Speaker 
f  the  House  of  Representatives  for  \t^  iii-st 
hree  jrears,  1803-1804  and  1805.  Fond  of 
ambling,  it  is  told  that  he  o|>ened  a  ^'unx^ 

f  '*vingt  et  un"   for  the  benefit  of   his 

■yrother  members.    Upon  one  (Hx»sion,  beinir 
^^Minker  and  broker,  he  won  all  their  money 
-^md  most  of  their  watches.     When  the  party 
^lHX)ke  up  it  was  near  morning,  and  they  re- 
ared to  their  several  rooms,  most  of  them 
drank.     Used  to  such  a  life,  Mike  was  next 
morning  promptly  in  the  speaker's  chair : 
but  there  was  no  quorum.     He  dispatched 
the  sergeant-at-arms  for  the  absentees,  aixl. 
after  an  hour  of  delay,  they  fi)e<i   into  the 
hall  and  in  front  of  the  speaker's  chair — 
some  dozen  or  more  of  them  half  asleep  an<l 
onhr  partially  sobered  gamesters  of  tlie  ni<r1it 
before.     Thereupon  Baldwin  rose  and  witli 
dignified  severity  reprimanded  them  for  their 
neglect  of  duty  to  their  constituents,  until 
one  of  the  culprit8,  unable  any  longer  to 
stand  his  tongue-lashing,  broke  forth  with, 

"Hold  on,  now,  Mr.  Si>eaker!  how  the 

esn  we  anow  what  the  time  is  when  you  have 
got  all  our  watches  ? ' ' 

In  the  June  term  of  court,  1804,  the  tav- 
ern-keeper, William  Kc3'8,  sued  Baldwin 
upon  an  account  of  £25  13s.  lOd.  These 
vere  mostly  put  down  as  "drinks  for  the 
dub,''  Mike's  treats  to  the  bloodhounds — an 
or^nization  of  the  roughs  and  fighting  men, 
which  he  had  gotten  up  and  controlled,  who 
did  the  elect ioneeering  and  fighting  for  him, 
and  when  he  was  put  in  jail  for  debt  more 
than  once  bn)ke  in  the  door  or  tore  out  an 
end  of  that  structure  and  set  him  at  liberty. 
Twice  his  brothers  sent  on  from  Connecticut 
bag?  of  coin  to  relieve  him  from  debt.  On 
these  occasions,  it  is  said,  he  hired  a  negro 
fur  |K)rter  of  the  money,  and  went  around  in 
torn  to  each  of  his  creditors,  allowing  each 
one,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  his  ac- 
count, to  nave  one  grab  in  the  open-mouthed 
ba^  until  all  was  gone.  V^^^>or,  brilliant, 
boisterous,  drunken,  rollicking  Mike"  died 
young.  It  was  about  the  year  1811  and  at 
about  the  age  of  35  years. 

Richard  Doi;oi>as8  was  bom  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  in  1875;  came  to  Ohio  in 
laiiJiK  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Chillicothe.  Mr.  Douglass 
was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  impressed 
his  associates  as  one  who  seemed  to  know 
everything.  Short  in  stature,  with  a  large 
body  and  thin  legs ;  small,  keen,  twinkling 
eyes ;  he  was  an  oddity  in  appearance,  and 
said  to  resemble  the  traditional  *' Santa 
Ckoa.'*  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  his 
nady  wit  and  retentive  memory.  We  quote  the 
SrilowiDg  from  the  '^Roes  County  History:  " 

'^  Li  a  suit  for  damages  for  malicious  arrest 
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and  prosecution,  Oustavus  Scott,  for  defend- 
ant, nad  quoted  in  Latin  the  niaxim  that 
'  No  man  shall  be  held  responsible  in  dam- 
ages for  the  use  of  the  king  s  writ. '  Doug- 
lass replied,  '  Very  true.  Brother  Scott,  that 
such  was  the  veri/  ancient  maxim.  But  you 
ought  to  know,  sir,  that  the  j^reat  Lord  Mans- 
field, seeing  the  injustice  of  such  a  rule  of 
law,  reversed  it  200  years  ago,  and  from  his 
(lay  to  the  present  the  maxim  stands  'Cam's 
KuUcakUus  mm  amlMis  trrus  assorifn/Ji:^  or, 
freely  translated,  '  No  man  shall  take  slielter 
from  the  responsibilities  of  his  wrong  acts, 
under  the  king's  name. '  Days  ai^er  the  case 
had  been  won,  Scott  took  Douglass  to  task 
for  misquotation  or  mistranslation.  Doug- 
lass denied  that  he  had  so  translated  it,  and 
insisted  that  he  had  only  informed  the  court 
of  the  very  peculiar  metallie  formation  of 
the  tails  of  Kincaid's  dogs.' 

Withal.  Mr.  Douglass  was  a  man  of  fine 
attainments,  and  a  lifelong  member  of  the 
Episcopal  ehurch.     lie  died  in  1852. 

John  Porter  Brown  was  born  in  Chilli- 
cothe, August  17,  1S14.  He  served  several 
years  as  a  midshipman  in  the  navv.  In  1832 
ho  accompained  his  uncle  David  Porter  to 
Constantinnple,  the  latter  having  been  ap- 

I pointed  first  American  minister  t4>  the  Porte, 
irown  gave  much  stu<ly  to  oriental  languages 
and  literature.  Nine  times  he  represented 
the  United  States  as  chnrf/^  d' affaires. 
While  actinf^  in  this  capacity,  .^Iartin  Koszta, 
the  Hungarian  patriot,  who  had  declared  to 
the  American  Consul  his  intent  i(m  to  become 
an  .'Vmerican  citizen,  was  seized  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities  and  held  on  one  of  their 
frigates.  Kaszta  appealed  to  the  American 
legation,  upon  whicli  Mr.  Brown  sent  to 
Capt.  Tngranam  of  the  TJ.  S.  corvette  *'Dale" 
the  laconic  message,  "Take  him."  Capt 
In^raham  gave  the  Austrians  three  hours  in 
which  to  deliver  Koszta,  and  in  the  mean- 
while prepared  his  vessel  for  action.  Within 
half  an  hour  of  the  expiration  of  the  stipu- 
lated time  the  prisoner  was  delivered  to  the 
French  consul  and  by  him  to  the  Americans. 
A  service  of  plate  in  reeogniiinn  of  his  con- 
duct was  presented  to  Mr.  Brown  by  Ameri- 
can admirers.  Mr.  Brown  died  at  Constan- 
tinople April  28.  IS72.  lie  had  a  wide  rep- 
utation as  an  oriental  sch«>lar,  wrote  "Der- 
vishes, or  Oriental  Spiritualism,"  and  trans- 
lated other  valuable  works. 

John  Hancock,  who  was  for  four  years 
sui>erintendent  of  the  public  stthools  of  Chilli- 
cothe, is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators in  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Clermont 
amnty,  began  his  career  by  teaching  in  the 
country  scliools.  Through  Dr.  Ray,  the  dis- 
tinguished mathematician,  he  was  called  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  served  twelve  years  as 
principal,  an<l  in  1867  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools,  a  position  he 
held  for  seven  years.  He  hela  a  similar 
position  in  Dayton's  schools  for  ten  years, 
and  in  Chillicothe' s  for  four  years.  On  the 
death  of  State  School  Commissioner  Dr.  E. 
T.  Tappan  in  October,  1888,  Mr.  Hancock 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Foraker  to  fill 
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the  unexpired  term,  and  in  1889  was  elected 
l^  the  people  for  the  fnll  term  of  three 
years. 

Mr.  Hancock  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  advancement  of  education,  not  only  in 
the  State,  but  throughout  the  nation.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Ohio  Teachers 
Association  and  of  the  National  Education 
Association ;  has  received  honorary  degrees 
from  Kenyon  College  and  from  Wooster 
University.  He  has  also  been  an  active 
vrorker  in  teacher's  institutes  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and  has  contributed  to 
various  educational  journals. 

William  H.  Safford  was  bom  at  Par- 
kersburg,  W.  Va.,  February  19,  1821.  He 
received  a  common-school  education  and  be- 
came a  school  teacher,  later  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Chillicothe.  In  1 857  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  and  in  1868  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.     Judge    SaiFord 

S»ent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  vicinity  of 
lennerhassett  Island,  was  attracted  by  the 
sad  and  romantic  history  of  its  owner  and  de- 
voted much  study  and  research  to  the  career 
of  Blennerhassett,  which  he  embodied  in  a 
biograi^hy  published  in  1861,  and  later  en- 
larged into  the  '^Blennerhassctt  Papers,"  an 
important  work  of  much  histonc  value. 
Judge  Safford  is  now  engaged  on  a  series 
of  papers  ou  the  domestic  life  of  Aaron 
Burr. 

William  Soot  Smith  was  born  in  Tarl. 
ton,  Pickaway  county,  July  22,  1830,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  line  of  Ross  county.  His 
grandfather  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  his 
father  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812.  Both 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  sev- 
ered their  relations  with  their  sect  to  fight 
for  their  country.  AVm.  Sooy  Smith  worked 
and  paid  his  own  way  through  Ohio  Univer- 


sity at  Athens,  mdnating  in  1849 ;  attendeJ 
West  Point,  and  served  in  the  army  but  one 
year,  resi^in^  in  1853.  He  then  engaged  in 
civil  engineering,  made  the  first  aurvejrs  for 
the  intemationu  bridge  across  the  Niagara 
river.  In  1857  he  was  elected  chief  engineer 
and  secretary  of  the  Trenton  (  N.  J.)  looomo- 
works,  then  the  chief  iron-bridge  manufac- 
turing company  in  this  country.  He  intro- 
duced important  improvements  in  bridge 
building. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  entered  the 
volunteer  service  as  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral at  Camp  Dennison,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  soon  made  colonel 
of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  participated  in  the  West  Virginia  cam- 
paigns. April  7, 1862  he  was  commissioned 
Drigadier-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Shiloh  and  Perryville.  Subsequently  was 
made  chief  of  cavalry  of  the  Department  of  the 
Tennessee  and  as  such  attached  to  the  stafb 
of  General  Grant  and  General  Sherman,  but 
owing  to  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism, brought  on  through  exposure  in  a 
Mississippi  raid,  for  six  weeks  he  was  unable 
to  move  even  a  finger :  he  was  obliged  to  re* 
sign  in  July,  1864.  His  military  career  was 
able,  efficient  and  valuable. 

Returning  to  his  profession,  in  1867  he 
sank  the  first  pneumatic  caisson  in  building 
the  Waugoshanee  light  house  at  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw.  He  huilt  the  first  all-steel 
bridge  in  the  world,  across  the  Missouri 
river  at  Glasgow,  Mo. 

General  Smith  has  been  concerned  in 
many  other  important  engineering  enter- 
prises, has  served  on  numerous  commissions ; 
m  1880  was  president  of  the  Civil  Engineers 
Club  of  the  Northwest,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


Kingston  is  ten  miles  north  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  S.  V.  and  C.  H.  V.  &  H. 
Eailroads.  Newspaixir :  Blade,  Independent,  Arthur  Jack,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches :  1  Methodist  Episcopal  and  1  Presbyterian.  Bank  :  Scioto  Valley, 
James  May,  president,  H.  F.  Moore,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  JEmployees, — C.  Boice  &  Co.,  flour  and  feed,  3  hands ;  Jesse 
Brundidge,  flooring,  etc.,  3  ;  Halderman  &  Boggs,  grain  elevator,  3 ;  May,  Raub 
&  Co.,  drain  tile,  \0.—Stai^  RepoH,  1888. 

Population  1880,  442.  School  census,  1888,  207.  A.  L.  Ellis,  superintendent 
of  schools.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $10,000.  Value 
of  annual  product,  $10,000. — Ohio  Labor  StatisticJt,  1888. 

Adelphi  is  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  C.  H.  V.  &  H. 
R.  R.  Ne\vspaj)ei's:  Border  Neics,  Neutral,  Hugh  F.  Eagan,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Population,  1880,  469.  Sc^iool  census,  1888, 165.  G.  W.  Fry,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Bainbridge  is  on  Paint  creek  and  the  O.  S.  R.  R.,  nineteen  miles  southwest  of 
Chillicothe. 

"It  was  laid  out  in  1805  by  Nathaniel  Massie  and  will  become  the  seat  of  jiis- 
tia^  for  the  projected  county  of  Massie,  in  case  it  is  established.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  country  and  contains  two  churches,  a  forge,  one  newspaper  printing 
oiBce,  eight  stores  and  about  eighty  dwellings.     About  a  mile  northwest  of  the 
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town  is  a  small,  natural  tunnel,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  through 
which  courses  a  little  sparkling  rill/' — Old  Edition. 

Newspaper :  Paint  Valley  Echo,  Independent,  J.  M.  Miller,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Banks :  Rockhold,  Cook  &  Co.,  E.  C.  Rockhold,  president,  W.  P.  Sheible, 
cashier ;  Spargur,  Hulitt  &  Co.,  J.  B.  W.  Spargur,  president,  H.  E.  McCoy, 
cashier.  Population,  1880,  825.  School  census,  1888,  295.  J.  A.  Wilcox, 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Frankfort  is  eleven  miles  northwest  of  Cliillicothe,  on  the  C.  B.  &  W.  and  D. 
&  I.  Bailroads  and  north  fork  of  Paint  creek.  Newspaper :  Sun,  Independent, 
H.  C.  Painter,  editor  and  publisher.  Bank :  Merchants'  and  Farmers ,  D.  C. 
Anderson,  president,  D.  L.  Sutherland,  cashier.  Population,  1880,  548.  School 
census,  1888, 199. 

Clarksburgh  is  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Chillicothe.  Newspaper: 
Tekffraj^,  Independent,  D.  F.  Shriner,  editor.  Churches :  1  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  1  Christian.    Population,  1880,  348. 

South  Sausm  is  seventeen  miles  west  of  Chillicothe.    Population,  1880,  299. 
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SANDUSKY. 

Sandusky  County  was  formed  from  old  an  Indian  territonr,  April  1,  1820. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  is  generally  level.  The  Black  Swamp  tract 
covers  the  western  part.  Its  first  settlers  were  principally  of  New  England 
origin,  since  which  many  have  moved  in  from  Pennsylvania  and  Germany.  The 
principal  productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  pork.  Area 
about  440  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  143,122;  in 
pasture,  19,884;  woodland,  37,797;  lying  waste,  3,917;  produced  in  wheat, 
732,798  bushels;  rj-e,  20,464;  buckwheat,  981;  oats,  552,467 ;  barley,  11,766; 
corn,  1,184,723;  broom  corn,  300  lbs.  brush;  meadow  hay,  18,445  tons;  clover 
iay,  12,077;  potatoes,  120,055  bushels;  butter,  710,754  lbs.;  cheese,  53,200 ; 
sorghum,  1,878  gallons;  maple  syrup,  3,105  gallons;  honey,  4,296  lbs.;  egga, 
508,110  dozen;  grapes,  37,540  lbs.;  wine,  593  gallons;  sweet  potatoes,  666 
bushels;  apples,  52,203;  peaches,  6,146;  pears,  1,507;  wool,  148,219  lbs.; 
milch  cows  owned,  5,481.  Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888. — Limestone,  18,600 
tons  burned  for  lime,  8,250  cubic  feet  of  dimension  stone,  3,526  cubic  yards  of 
building  stone,  6,353  cubic  yards  of  ballast  or  macadam.  School  census,  1888, 
9,446  ;  teachers,  287.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  141. 
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Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

TowNSRipti  AND  Census. 

1840. 

I860. 

Ballville, 

1,007 

1,662 

Sandusky, 

1,696 

1,786 

Frtmont  (City), 

8,456 

Scott, 

684 

1,462 

Green  Creek, 

1,186 

4,496 

Townsend, 

692 

1,697 

Jackson, 

929 

1,485 

Washington, 

1,074 

2,608 

Madison, 

316 

1,886 

Woodville, 

486 

1,662 

Rice, 

385 

949 

York, 

1,301 

2,319 

Riley, 

426 

1,621 

Population  of  Sandusky  in  1830,  2,851 ;  1840,  10,184;  1860,  21,429;  1880, 
32,057;  of  whom  22,312  were  born  in  Ohio ;  2,247  Pennsylvania;  1,474  New 
York;  181  Indiana;  140  Virginia;  42  Kentucky;  2,653  German  Empire;  569 
Ireland  ;  373  England  and  Wales;  207  British  America;  197  France;  34  Soot- 
land,  and  5  Norway  and  Sweden.     Census,  1890,  30,617. 

The  signification  of  the  name  of  this  county  has  frequently  l)een  a  matter  of 
dispute.     John  H.  James,  Esq.,  the  American  Pioneer,  truly  says : 


I  have  a  note  of  a  conversation  with  AVil- 
liam  Walker  at  Columbus,  in  1835-6,  at 
which  time  he  was  principal  chief  of  the 
Wyandots  at  Upper  Sandusky,  in  which  I 
asked  the  meanmg  of  the  word  Sandusky. 
lie  said  it  meant  at  the  cold  water,"  and 
should  be  sounded  San-doos-tee.  He  said  it 
**  carried  with  it  the  force  of  a  preposition." 
The  Upper  Cold  Water  and  the  liower  Cold 
AVater,  then,  were  descriptive  Indian  names, 


given  long  before  the  presence  of  the  trader 
Sowdowsky.  In  the  vocabulary  of  Wyandott 
words,  given  by  John  Johnston,  Esq.,  form- 
erly Indian  agent  in  Ohio,  as  pnnted  \r 
Archaelogia  Americana,  vol.  i. ,  page  295,  the 
word  water  is  given  Sa^  vn-dus-tee^  and  in 
page  297  he  gives  the  name  of  Sandusky 
river  as  Sa^  undustee,  or  loater  within  water 
pooh. 


This  region  of  country  was  once  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Indians.  Hon. 
I^wis  Cass,  in  his  discourse  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Michigan,  delivered 
Septembt»r  18,  1829,  gives  some  interesting  statements  res{>ecting  a  tribe  called 
"the  Neutral  Nation." 


Upon  the  Sandusky  river,  and  near  where 
the  town  of  Ijower  Sanduskv  now  stands, 
lived  a  band  of  W^yandots,  called  the  Neutral 


Nation.  They  t)ccupied  two  villages,  which 
were  cities  of  refuge,  where  those  who  sought 
safety  never  failed  to  find  it.    During  Uie 
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long  and  disastrous  coDtests  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  in 
which  the  Iroquois  contended  for  victory,  and 
their  enemies  for  existence,  this  little  band 
preserved  the  integrity  of  their  territories 
and  the  sacred  character  of  peace-makers. 

The  annexed  is  a  note  from  the  above. 


All  who  met  upon  their  threshold  met  as 
friends,  for  the  ground  on  which  they  stood 
was  holy.  It  was  a  beautiful  institution,  a 
calm  and  peaceful  island  looking  out  upon  a 
world  of  waves  and  tempests. 


This  Neutral  Nation,  so-called  by  Father 
Seguard,  was  still  in  existence  two  centuries 
ago,  when  the  French  missionaries  first 
reached  the  upper  lakes.  The  details  of 
their  history,  and  of  their  character  and 
privileges,  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory ; 
and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  such 
a  sanctuary  among  the  barbarous  tribes  is 
not  only  a  singular  institution,  but  altogether 
at  variance  with  that  reckless  spirit  of  cruelty 
with  which  their  wars  are  usually  prosecuted. 
The^  Wyandott  tradition  represents  them  as 
having  separated  from  the  parent  stock  dar- 
ing the  bloody  wars  between  their  own  tribe 
and  Uie  Iroquois,  and  having  fled  to  the 
Sandusky  river  for  safety.  That  they  here 
erected  two  forts,  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  and  assigned  one  to  the  Iroquois 
and  the  other  to  tne  Wyandotts  and  their 
allies,  where  their  war  parties  might  find 
secoritv  and  hospitalitv,  whenever  they  en- 
tered their  country.  Why  so  unusual  a  pro- 
position was  made  and  acceded  to,  tradition 
does  not  tell.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
superstition  lent  its  aid  to  the  institution,  and 
that  it  may  have  been  indebted  for  its  origin 
to  the  feasts  and  dreams  and  ju^jjjling  cere- 
monies which  constituted  the  religion  of  the 
aborigines.  No  other  motive  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  restrain  the  hand  of  violence  and 
to  counteract  the  threat  of  vengeance. 

An  intestine  feud  finally  arose  in  this  Neu- 
tral Nation,  one  party  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  Iroquois  and  the  other  of  their  enemies ; 
and  like  most  civil  wars,  this  was  prosecuted 
with  relentless  fury.  Our  informant  says 
that,  since  his  recollection,  the  remains  of  a 
red  cedar  post  were  yet  to  be  seen,  where  the 
prisoners  were  tied  previously  to  being  burned. 

The  informant  above  alluded  to  by  Gov. 
Cass  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  Major  B. 


F.  Stickne3[,  of  Toledo,  long  an  Indian  agent 
in  this  region.  That  there  may  have  been 
such  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  we  are 
unable  to  gainsay,  but  of  its  truth  we  have 
doubts.  Major  Stick  ney,  in  a  lecture  (as  yet 
unpublished),  delivered  Feb.  28,  1845,  oefore 
the  Young  Men's  Association,  of  Toledo, 
says : 

''  The  remains  of  extensive  works  of  defence 
are  now  to  be  seen  near  Lower  Sandusky. 
The  Wyandotts  have  given  me  this  account 
of  them.  At  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half  since,  or  more,  all  the  Indians  west  of 
this  point  were  at  war  with  all  the  Indians 
east.  Two  walled  towns  were  built  near  each 
other,  and  each  was  inhabited  bv  those  of 
Wyandott  origin.  They  assumed  a  neutral 
character,  and  the  Indians  at  war  recognized 
that  character.  They  mj'ght  be  called  two 
neutral  cities.  All  of  the  west  might  enter 
the  western  city,  and  all  of  the  east  the  east- 
ern. The  inhabitants  of  one  city  might  in- 
form those  of  the  other  that  war  parties  were 
there  or  had  been  there ;  but  who  they  were, 
or  whence  they  came,  or  any  thing  more, 
must  not  be  mentioned.  The  war  parties 
might  remain  there  in  security,  taking  their 
own  time  for  departure.  At  the  western 
town  they  suffered  the  warriors  to  burn  their 
prisoners  near  it ;  but  the  eastern  would  not 
(An  old  Wyandott  informed  me  that  he  rec- 
ollected seeing,  when  a  bov,  the  remains  of  a 
cedar-post  or  stake,  at  wnich  they  used  to 
bum  prisoners.)  The  French  historians  tell 
us  that  these  neutral  cities  were  inhabited, 
and  their  neutral  character  respected,  when 
they  first  came  here.  At  length  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  two  cities,  and  one  de- 
stroyed the  inhabitants  of  the  other.  This 
put  an  end  to  all  neutrality. ' ' 


Fremofni  in  1846. — Lower  Sandusky  [now  Fremont],  the  county-seat,  is  twenty- 
four  miles  southwesterly  from  Sandusky  city,  and  105  west  of  north  from 
Columbus.  The  annexed  engraving  shows  the  town  as  it  appears  from  a  hill 
northeast  of  it,  on  the  op|X)site  side  of  the  river,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jasjier 
Smith,  seen  in  front.  On  the  left  the  bridge  across  the  Sandusky  river  partially 
appears,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  it  Wliyler's  hotel.  On  the  hill  are  shown 
the  court-house,  and  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  churches. 

The  town  stands  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sandusky,  at  the  lower 
rapids,  where  the  Indians  had  a  reservation  of  two  miles  square,  granted  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  It  is  said  that  at  an  early  day  the  French  had  a 
trading-station  at  this  point.  Ix)wer  Sandusky  contains  1  Episcopal,  1  Presby- 
terian, 1  Baptist,  1  Methodist  and  1  Catholic  church,  2  newspaper  printing-offices, 
8  grocery  and  11  dry  goods  stores,  1  woollen  factory,  1  foundry,  and  had,  in  1 840, 
1^117  inhabitants,  and  now  has  near  2,000.     It  is  a  thriving  town,  and  consider- 
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able  business  is  carried  on.  Its  commerce  is  increasine.  Small  steamers  and  sail 
vessels  constantly  ply  from  here.  The  principal  articks  of  export  in  1846  were 
of  wheat  90,000  bushels;  pork,  560  barrels;  ashes;  558  casks;  flour,  1,010  bar- 
rels ;  com,  18,400  bushels ;  staves,  1,100,000 ;  imports,  1,480  barrels  of  salt  and 
250  tons  of  merchandize.  Immediately  opposite  Lower  Sandusky,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  is  the  small  village  of  Croghansville,  laid  out  in  1817,  which 
in  a  general  description  would  be  included  in  the  former. — OW  Edition. 

A  REMINISCENCE. 

A  young  man  said  to  me  on  my  original  tour,  in  one  of  the  interior  towns, 
"  There  is  an  odd  character  here  you  ought  to  see.  He  writes  humorous  verses, 
is  much  of  a  wit,  and  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  your  book."  I  replied,  "  Ohio 
has  a  good  many  odd  people,  and  i  have  not  time  to  give  them  all  a  call."  The 
young  man  eventually  moved  to  Cincinnati,  became  a  member  of  its  literaiy  club, 
and  I  was  associated  with  him  for  years,  and  learned  to  love  and  respect  him.  He 
was  one  of  its  most  popular  members,  overflowing  with  good  fellowship,  cheery, 
fond  of  the  humorous,  and  never  known  to  get  angry  except  in  indignation  at 
some  vile  project  in  view,  or  some  oppressive  act  committed  upon  the  weak  and 
helpless.  In  those  days  there  was  nobody  around  to  tell  him  that  he  was  to  be- 
come three  times  Governor  of  Ohio  and  then  President  of  the  United  States — 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

I  now  regret  I  did  not  see  that  shrewd  character,  Judse  Elisha  W.  Howland, 
that  he  wanted  me  to  call  upon ;  but  I  here,  at  this  late  day,  pay  my  respects  to 
his  memory. 

Two  or  three  years  afler  my  visit  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  from 
Lower  Sandusky  to  Fremont,  in  honor  not  of  a  then  political  character,  but  of  the 
great  Path  Finder  over  "  the  Rockies.^'  Mr.  Hayes,  as  the  lawyer  for  the  peti- 
tion, presented  it  to  court,  and  finished  by  ofiering  the  only  remonstrance  against 
the  change.  This  was  in  the  form  of  humorous  versification,  consisting  of  seven 
verses  from  Judge  Howland,  which  Mr.  Hayes  read  to  the  court,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  with  a  gusto. 

A  Remonstrance  against  a  Petition  to  the  County  Court  of  Sandusky  to  alter 
the  name  of  Lower  Sandusky  to  that  of  Fi^emonty  as  read  to  the  Court  by  Mr.  R. 
B.  Hayes,  Attoi-ney  for  the  Petition. 


There  is  a  prayer  now  going  round 

AVhich  I  dislike  to  hear, 
To  change  the  name  of  this  old  town 

I  hold  so  very  dear. 

They  pray  the  court  to  alter  it, 

I  pray  to  God  they  wont ; 
Ana  let  it  stand  Sandusky  yet 

And  not  John  C.  Fremont 

Sandusky  is  a  pleasant  name ; 

'Tis  short  and  easy  spoken  ; 
Descending  to  us  by  a  chain 

That  never  should  be  broken. 


Then  let  us  hand  it  down  the  stream 

Of  Time  to  after  ages. 
And  Sandusky  be  the  theme 

Of  future  bards  and  sages. 

Wont  the  old  honest  Sagubis*  rise, 
And  say  to  us  pale  faces, 
''Do  you  our  ancient  name  despise. 
And  change  our  resting-places  r 

''Our  fathers  slumbered  here ; 
Their  spirits  cry,  '  Oh,  dont 
Alter  the  name  to  us  so  dear 
And  substitute  Fremont!^ " 


Therefore  my  prayer  shall  still  remain, 

Until  my  voice  grows  husky  : 
Oh,  change  the  People,  not  the  name 

Of  my  old  home,  Sandusky! 

Fort  Stephenson  or  Sandusky,  so  jrallantly  defended  by  Col.  Croghan,  on  the 
2d  of  August,  1813,  against  an  overwhelming  force  of  British  and  Indians,  was 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  plaa\     Its  site  is  indicated  by  the  flag  on  the  left 
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in  the  oigraviiig.  which  ie  about  thirty  rods  southeast  of  the  court-house,  on  high 
giroond,  much  elevated  above  the  river.  The  fort  enclosed  about  an  acre  of 
groDod,  and  the  picketing  was  in  good  preservation  as  late  as  1834.  We  annex 
a  nan^ion  of  the  assault  on  the  fort  from  a  published  source. 

Retreat  Ordered. — Severftl  days  before  tbe 
Britisli  had  inveaied  Fort  MeigB,  Gen.  Har- 
rison, with  Miycir  Croehan  and  soiue  other 
officers^ ad  examined  the  heights  which  Hur- 
lound  Fort  Stephenson ;  and  as  the  hill  on 
the  oppomte  or  eoatheast  side  of  the  river 
was  fonnd  to  be  the  most  commanding  emi- 
nence, the  general  had  some  thoughta  of  re- 
moving the  fort  to  that  place,  and  M^or 
Croghan  declared  his  readiness  to  tmdertute 
the  work.  But  the  general  did  not  authoriie 
him  to  do  it,  as  he  believed  that  if  the  enemy 
intended  to  invade  our  territory  again,  tbcyr 
would  do  it  before  the  removal  contd  be  oom- 


BritCA  Manaatoret.—HhYiog  r^sed  the 
negB  of  Camp  Meigs,  tbe  British  sailed 
nrand  into  Sandusky  bay,  while  a  competent 
nnmber  of  their  savage  allies  marched  across 
dirongb  the  swamps  of  Portage  river,  to  00- 
operat«  in  a  combined  attack  on  Lower  San- 
dnsky,  expecting,  no  doabt,  that  Gen.  Har- 
rison s  attention  would  be  chiefly  directed  Co 
Ports  Winchester  and  Meigs.  The  general, 
however,  had  calculated  on  their  taking  this 
oootM,  and  had  been  careful  to  keep  patrols 
down  the  bay,  opposite  the  mouth  or  Port- 
age, where  he  supposed  their  forces  would 
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>  Environs:  Scale,  200  yabds  to  the  ihob. 

[Knffrmcf  to  the  fupirf™.— a— British  gun-bouls  at  Iheir  place  of  landlOK. 
*— Cmiinon,  a  nix  pounder,  e— Mortar,  rf— Bstleries  f— Grava  of  Lient.-Col. 
Short  and  I.i«iit.  Gordon,  vlio  fell  in  the  ditch.  .'— Koad  to  Upper  Sanduiky. 
g — Advance  of  the  enemy  Co  the  fatal  ditch,    i— Head  of  navigation. 

H- Fort  gale.    K  K  K— Wicker  galea.    L-Pai^ 


pleted.  It  was  then  finally  concluded  that 
the  fort,  which  was  calculated  for  a  garrison 
of  only  200  men,  could  not  be  defended 
against  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  enemyj  and 
that  if  the  British  should  approach  it  by 
water,  which  would  cause  a  presumption  thnt 
they  had  brought  their  heavy  artillery,  the 
fort  must  be  abandimed  and  burnt,  pn)vidpd 
a  retreat  could  be  effected  with  mtety.  In 
the  orders  left  with  Major  Croghan  it  was 
stated.  "  Should  the  British  troops  approach 
you  in  force  with  cannon,  and  you  can  dis- 
cover them  in  time  to  elTect  a  retreat,  yon 
will  do  so  immediately,  destroying  all  the 

"  Tnu  must  be  aware  that  the  attempt  to 
retreat  in  the  face  of  an  Indian  foroe  would 
be  vain.     Against  such  an  enemy  your  garri- 
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Brffrntn  to  the  nrl.—Liru  1— Rckel*.  Line 
S—Emiwnkmenla  from  the  ditch  to  and  againtt 
tba  picket.  Ltne  3— Dry  ditch,  nine  feet  oide 
by  III  deep.  Line  4 — Outward  emtnabmenl  or 
(laeia.  A~Binek-hnuM  first  attanked  hy  caii- 
aon,  b.  B — Baidinn  from  which  the  ditch  traa 
raked  by  Crochan'a  artillery.  C— Guard  blnrk- 
hoa«e,  in  the  lower  left  corner.  D-  Hnapital 
faring  the  altuk.  E  E  E— Military  atore-hoiioee. 
•"    "  ■-    ■- Q — MagaiiDc. 
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eon  would  be  n&,  however  greet  the  mun- 
ber.'' 

A  Council  of  War, — On  the  eyeqiDg  of  the 
29th  Get).  Harrison  received  intdligeooe.  by 
express,  from  Oen.  Clay,  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs ;  and  as 
the  Indians  on  that  day  had  swarmed  in  the 
woods  round  his  camp,  he  entertained  no 
doubt  but  that  an  immediate  attaok  was  in- 
tended either  on  Sandusky  or  Seneca.  He 
therefore  immediately  called  a  council  of  war, 
consistinir  of  McArwur,  Cass,  Ball,  Pkul, 
Wood,  Hukill,  Holmes  and  Graham,  who 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Fort 
Stephenson  was  untenable  against  heavy  ar- 
tillery, and  that  as  the  enemy  could  bring 
with  facility  any  quantity  of  battering  cannon 
against  it,  by  which  it  must  inevitably  fidl, 
and  as  it  was  an  unim]>ortant  post,  containing 
nothing  the  loss  of  which  would  be  fdt  by  us, 
that  the  garrison  should  therefore  not  be  re- 
inforced but  withdrawn,  and  the  place  de- 
stroyed. 

A  Retrtat  Unaafe^ — ^In  pursuance  of  this 
decision  the  general  immediately  desjpatched 
the  order  to  Hidor  Croghan,  directing  him 
immediately  to  abandon  Fort  Stephenson,  to 
set  it  on  fire  and  repair  with  his  oommana  to 
headquarters-— cross  the  river  and  come  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  if  he  should  find  it 
impracticable  to  reach  the  general's  quarters, 
to  take  the  road  to  Huron,  and  pursue  it  with 
the  utmost  circumspection  and  despatch. 
This  order  was  sent  by  Mr.  Conner  and  two 
Indians,  who  lost  their  way  in  the  dark,  and 
did  not  reach  Fort  Stephenson  till  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  day.  When  Major  Croghan 
received  it,  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  could 
not  then  retreat  with  safety,  as  the  Indians 
were  hovering  round  the  fort  in  considerable 
force.  He  called  a  council  of  his  officers,  a 
mt^'ority  of  whom  coincided  with  him  in 
opinion  that  a  retreat  would  be  unsafe,  and 
that  the  post  could  be  maintained  against  the 
enemy,  at  least  till  further  instructions  could 
be  received  from  headquarters.  The  msgor 
therefore  immediately  returned  the  following 
answer :  *'  Sir,  I  have  just  received  yours  m 
yesterday,  10  ododc  P.M.,  ordering  me  to  de- 
stroy this  place  and  make  good  my  retrent, 
which  was  received  too  late  to  he  carried  into 
ea-ecution.  We  have  determined  to  maintain 
this  place,  and  htf  heavens  ice  can.*^ 

In  writing  this  note.  Major  Croghan  had  a 
view  to  the  probability  of  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  on  that  account 
made  use  of  stronger  language  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  consistent  with  pro- 
priety. It  reached  the  general  on  the  same 
day,  who  did  not  fully  understand  the  circum- 
stances and  motives  under  which  it  had  been 
dictated.  The  following  order  was  therefore 
immediately  prepared,  and  sent  with  Col. 
Wells  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  Col.  Ball, 
with  his  corps  of  dragoons : 

''July  SO,  1813. 
'*  Sir — The  general  has  just  received  your 
letter  of  this  date,  informing  him  that  you 
had  thought  proper  to  disobey  the  order 


ianied  ftom  this  oSee,  and  defivend  to  ym 
this  momiiiff;  It  appean  that  the  iiifiwiia 
tion  which  oietated  the  order  was  ineomot ; 
and  as  you  did  not  receive  it  in  die  nii^t.  at 
wasezpeoted,  it  might  have  been  ixopertliait 
you  should  have  reported  the  eireanietanee 
and  your  situation^  before  yoa  proeeeded  to 
its  execution.  This  might  nave  been  panwd 
over :  but  I  am  dueeted  to  say  to  yoa,  thai 
an  officer  who  presamee  to  aver  that  he  has 
made  his  resolution,  and  that  he  will  aoi  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  orders  of  hie  general, 
can  no  longer  be  entmatod  with  a  sepante 
command.  Colonel  Wells  is  sent  to  relieve 
you.  Yon  will  deliver  the  command  to  him, 
and  repair  with  Colonel  Ball's  aquadron  to 
this  place.    By  command,  fte. 

''A.  H.  Hours, 
''  Assistant  A4jatant  GenenL" 

Colonel  Wells  being  left  in  the  command 
of  Fort  Stephenson,  M^{or  Croghan  returned 
with  the  squadron  to  headqoartera.  He  tbera 
explained  his  motives  for  writing  snoh  a  nc^ 
which  were  deemed  aatisfiustory ;  and  having 
remained  all  night  with  the  groeral,  who 
treated  him  politely,  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  command  in  the  mormng,  with 
written  orders  similar  to  thoee  he  had  re- 
ceived before. 

R^/vMol  to  Swrrender. — ^A  reoonnoiteriDg 
party  which  had  been  sent  irom  headqnaiCen 
to  the  shore  of  the  hike,  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Fort  Stephenson,  discovered  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  by  water,  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  July.  Th^  returned 
by  the  fort  after  12  o'clock  the  next  day,  and 
had  passed  it  but  a  few  hours  when  the  enemy 
made  their  appearance  before  it.  The  In- 
dians showed  themselves  first  on  the  hill  over 
the  river,  and  were  saluted  by  a  six- pounder, 
the  only  piece  of  artillery  in  the  fort,  which 
soon  caused  them  to  retire.  In  half  an  hour 
the  British  gun-boats  came  in  sight,  and  the 
Indian  forces  displayed  themselves  in  ever^ 
direction,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  gam- 
son,  should  a  retreat  be  attempted.  The  six- 
pounder  was  fired  a  few  times  at  the  gun- 
Doats,  which  was  retiimed  bv  the  artillery  of 
the  enemy.  A  landing  of  their  troops  with 
a  five-and-a-half-inch  howitzer  was  effected 
about  a  mile  below  the  fort  *  and  Major 
Chambers,  accompanied  b^*  DicKson,  was  dis- 
patched towards  tne  fort  with  a  flag,  and  was 
met  on  the  part  of  Migor  Croghan  by  Ensign 
Shipp,  of  the  17th  regiment  After  the 
usual  ceremonies,  Migor  Chambers  observed 
to  Knsign  Shipp,  that  he  was  instructed  by 
General  Proctor  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  fort,  as  he  was  anxious  to  spare  the  effu- 
sion of  human  blood,  which  he  could  not  do, 
should  he  be  under  the  necessity  of  reducing 
it,  by  the  powerful  force  of  artillery,  regulars 
and  Indians  under  his  command.  Shipp  re- 
plied, that  the  commandant  of  the  fort  and 
Its  garrison  were  determined  to  defend  it  to 
the  last  extremity ;  that  no  force  however 
great  could  induce  them  to  surrender,  as  they 
were  resolved  to  maintain  their  post,  or  to 
bury  themselves  in  its  rains.    Dickson  then 
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said  that  their  immense  body  of  Indians 
could  not  be  restrained  from  murdering  the 
whole  garrison  in  case  of  success,  of  which  we 
have  do  doubt,  rejoined  Chambers,  as  we  are 
amply  prepared.  Dickson  then  proceeded  to 
remark  that  it  was  a  great  pitv  so  fine  a  young 
man  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages 
— Sir.  for  God's  sake,  surrender,  and  pre- 
vent the  dreadful  massacre  that  will  be  caused 
by  your  resistance.  Mr.  Shipp  renlied,  that 
when  the  fort  was  taken,  there  would  be  none 
tu  massacre.  It  will  not  be  given  up  while  a 
man  is  able  to  resist,  An  Indian  at  this  mo- 
ment came  out  of  an  adjoining  ravine,  and' 
advancing  to  the  ensign,  took  hold  of  his 
sword  and  attempted  to  wrest  it  from  him. 
Dickson  interfered,  and  having  restrained  the 
Indian,  affected  great  anxiety  to  get  him  safe 
into  the  fort 

The  Enemy  Open  Fire— The  enemy  now 
opened  their  fire  from  their  six-pounders  in 
the  gun-boats  and  the  howitzer  on  shore, 
which  they  continued  through  the  night  with 
but  little  intermission  and  with  very  little 
effect  The  forces  of  the  enemy  consisted  of 
500  reguliuv,  and  about  800  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Dickson,  the  whole  being  com- 
manded by  General  Proctor  in  person.  Te- 
eamseh  was  stationed  on  the  road  to  Fort 
Meigs  with  a  body  of  2000  Indians,  expecting 
to  intercept  a  reinforcement  on  that  route. 

Major  Croghan  through  the  evening  occa- 
sionaflv  fired  his  six- pounder,  at  the  same 
time  changing  its  place  occasionally  to  induce 
a  belief  that  he  had  more  than  one  piece.  As 
it  produced  very  little  execution  on  the  en- 
emy, and  he  was  desirous  of  saving  his  am- 
munition, he  soon  discontinued  his  fire.  The 
enemy  had  directed  their  fire  against  the 
northwestern  angle  of  the  fort  which  induced 
the  commander  to  believe  that  an  attempt  to 
storm  his  works  would  be  made  at  that  point 
In  the  night,  Captain  Hunter  was  directed  to 
remove  the  six-pounder  to  a  block -house, 
from  which  it  would  rake  that  angle.  By 
>rreat  industry  and  personal  exertion.  Captain 
Hunter  soon  accomplished  this  object  in 
secrecy.  The  embrasure  was  masked,  and 
the  piece  loaded  with  a  half-charge  of  pow- 
der, and  double  charge  of  slugs  and  grai)e- 
shot  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2d,  the 
enemy  opened  their  fire  from  their  howitzer 
and  three  six-pounders,  which  they  had 
landed  in  the  'night,  and  planted  in  a  point 
of  woods.^  about  2J^  yards  from  the  fort  In 
the  evening,  about  4  o'clock,  they  concen- 
trated the  ore  of  all  their  guns  on  theirnorth- 
wef»t  angle,  which  convinced  Major  Croghan 
that  they  would  endeavor  to  make  a  breach 
and  storm  the  works  at  that  point ;  he  there- 
fore immediately  had  that  place  strengthened 
as  much  as  possible  with  bags  of  flour  and 
sand,  which  were  so  effectual  that  the  picket- 
ing in  that  place  sustained  no  material  injury. 
Sergeant  Weaver,  with  five  or  six  gentlemen 


of  the  Petersburgh  volunteers  and  Pittsburgh 
blues,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  fort,  was 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  six- 
pounder. 

Assault  and  Repulse  of  the  Bnttfsh. — Late 
in  the  evening,  when  the  smoke  of  the  firing 
had  completely  enveloped  the  fort,  the  enemy 
^'roceeded  to  make  the  assault  Two  feints 
were  made  towards  the  southern  angle,  where 
Captain  Hunter's  lines  were  formed  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  column  of  350  men  was  dis- 
covered advancing  through  the  smoke,  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  northwestern  angle.  A 
heavy  galling  fire  of  musketry  was  now  opened 
upon  them  from  the  fort,  which  threw  them 
into  some  confusion.  Colonel  Short,  who 
headed  the  principal  column,  soon  rallied  his 
men.  and  led  them  with  great  bravery  to  the 
brink  of  the  ditch.  After  a  niomentaiy 
pause  he  leaped  into  the  ditch,  calling  to  his 
men  to  follow  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
was  full.  The  masked  port-hole  was  now 
opened,  and  the  six-pounaer,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  feet,  poured  such  destruction  among 
them  that  but  few  who  had  entered  the  ditch 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape.  A  precipi- 
tate and  confused  retreat  was  the  immediate 
consequence,  although  some  of  the  offices  at- 
tempted to  rally  their  men.  The  other  col- 
umn, which  was  led  by  Colonel  Warburton 
and  Major  Chambere,  was  also  routed  in  con- 
fusion by  a  descructive  fire  from  the  line  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hunter.  The  whole  of 
them  fled  mto  the  adjoining  wood,  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  fire-arms.  During  the  assault, 
which  lasted  half  an  hour,  the  enemy  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire  from  their  howitzer  ana  five 
six-pounders.  They  left  Colonel  Short,*  a 
lieutenant  and  twenty  five  privates  dead  in 
the  ditch  ;  and  the  total  numherof  prisioners 
taken  was  twenty-six,  most  of  them  badly 
wounded.  Major  Muir  was  knocked  down  in 
the  ditch,  and  lay  among  the  dead,  till  the 
darkness  of  the  night  enabled  him  to  escape 
in  safety.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  one 
killed  and  seven  slightly  wounded.  The  total 
loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  less  than  150 
killed  and  wounded. 

Retreat  of  tJie  British. — When  night  came 
on,  which  was  soon  after  the  assault,  the 
wounded  in  the  ditch  wore  in  a  desperate 
situation.  Complete  relief  could  not  be 
brought  to  them  by  either  side  with  any  de- 
gree of  safety.  ^lajor  Croghan.  however,  re- 
lieved them  as  much  as  possible — he  contrived 
to  convey  them  water  over  the  picketing  in 
buckets,  and  a  ditch  was  openea  under  the 
pickets,  throuffh  which  those  who  wore  able 
and  willing,  were  encouraged  to  cniwl  into  the 
fort  .  All  who  wore  able,  pref'orred,  of  course, 
to  follow  their  defeated  comrades,  and  many 
others  wore  carried  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort  by  the  Indians,  particularly  their  own 
killed  and  wounded  ;  and  in  the  night,  about 
three  o'clock,  the  whole  British  and  Indian 


*  "  Col.  Short,  who  oommanded  the  regulars  componine:  the  forlorn  hope,  was  ordering  his  men  to  leap 
the  ditch,  cat  down  the  pickets,  and  give  the  Americans  no  quarter,  wlien  he  fell  mortally  wounded 
into  the  ditch,  hoisted  his  white  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  hiA  sword,  and  begged  for  that  mercy 
whieh  he  had  a  moment  before  ordered  to  be  denied  to  his  enemy.'' 
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force  commenoed  a  disorderlv  retreat  So 
great  was  their  precipitation  that  thev  left  a 
sail-boat  containing  some  clothing  and  a  con* 
siderable  quantity  of  military  stores :  and  on 
the  next  da^,  seventy  stand  of  arms  and  some 
braces  of  pistols  were  picked  up  around  the 
fort.  Their  hurry  and  confusion  were  caused 
by  the  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  Gcl. 
Harrison,  of  whose  position  and  force  they 
had  probably  received  an  exaggerated  ac- 
count. 

Gen.  HarriiovCs  Movements, — It  was  the 
intention  of  General  Harrison,  should  the 
enemy  succeed  against  Fort  Stephenson,  or 
should  they  endeavor  to  turn  his  left  and  fall 
on  Upper  Sandusky,  to  leave  his  camp  at 
Seneca  and  fall  back  for  the  protection  of  that 
place.  But  he  discovered  by  the  firing  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st.  that  the  enemv  htul  noth- 
ing but  light  artillery,  which  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  fort;  and  he  knew  that  an 
attempt  to  storm  it  without  making  a  breach, 
could  DC  successfull}^  repelled  by  the  garrison  : 
he  therefore  determined  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  250  mounted  volunteers  under  Colonel 
Rennick,  being  the  advance  of  700  who  were 
approaching  by  the  way  of  the  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  then  to  march  a^inst  the  enemv 
and  raise  the  siege,  if  their  force  was  not  still 
too  great  for  his.  On  the  2d,  he  sent  several 
scouts  to  ascertain  their  situation  and  force ; 
but  the  woods  were  so  infested  with  Indians, 
that  none  of  them  could  proceed  sufficiently 
near  the  fort  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries. 
In  the  night  the  messenger  arrived  at  head- 
quarters with  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  preparing  to  retreat.  About  9  o'clock, 
Major  Croghan  had  ascertained  from  their 
collecting  about  their  boats,  that  they  were 
preparing  to  embark,  and  had  immediately 
sent  an  express  to  the  commander-in-chief 
with  this  information.  The  General  now  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer  for  the  reinforce- 
ment.s,  and  immediately  set  out  with  the  dra- 
goons, with  which  he  reached  the  fort  early 
in   the  morning,   having    ordered    Generals 


M* Arthur  and  Cass,  who  had  arrived  at 
Seneca  several  days  before,  to  follow  him 
with  all  the  disposaiile  infantry  at  that  place, 
and  which  at  this  time  was  about  700  men, 
after  the  numerous  sick,  and  the  force  neoesi- 
sary  to  maintain  the  pontion,  were  left  be- 
hind. Findinff  that  the  ememy  had  fled 
entirely  from  tne  fort,  bo  as  not  to  be  reached 
by  him,  and  learning  that  Teoumseh  was 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Mei/^, 
with  2,000  warriors,  he  immediately  ordered 
the  infantry  to  fall  back  to  Seneca,  lest 
Tecumseh  should  make  an  attack  on  that 
place,  or  intercept  the  small  reinforcements 
advancing  from  Ohio. 

Gallant  SMien. — ^In  his  official  report  of 
this  affair,  General  Harrison  observes  that — 
*'  It  will  not  be  among  the  least  of  General 
Proctor's  mortifications  that  he  has  been  baf- 
fled by  a  youth,  who  had  just  passed  his 
twenty-first  year.  He  is,  however,  a  hero 
worthy  of  his  gallant  uncle,  Gen.  George  K. 
Clarke.'; 

Captain  Hunter,  of  the  17tb  re^ment,  the 
second  in  command,  conducted  himself  with 
ffreat  propriety  :  and  never  was  there  a  set  of 
finer  young  fellows  than  the  subalterns,  vis.  : 
Lieutenants  Johnson  and  Bailor  of  the  i7th. 
Meeks  of  the  7th,  and  Ensigns  Shipp  ana 
Duncan  of  the  17th. 

Lieutenant  Anderson  of  the  24th,  was  also 
noticed  for  his  good  conduct  Being  without 
a  command,  he  solicited  Mig'or  Croj^han  for  a 
musket  and  a  post  to  fight  at,  which  he  did 
with  the  greatest  bravery. 

''Too  much  praise,''  says  Major  Croghan^ 
'*  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  under  my 
command,  for  their  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct during  the  siege." 

The  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  was 
immediately  conferred  on  Maior  Croghan,  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  ladies 
of  Cliilicothe  also  presented  him  an  elegant 
sword,  accompanied  by  a  suitable  address. 


We  take  the  above  from  Dawson's  "Life  of  Harrison,"  where  it  is  quoted  from 
some  other  source.  In  defending  Gen.  Harrison  from  the  charges  of  cowardice 
and  inco!nj>otency  in  not  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison  previous  to  the  attack^ 


Daws 


son  savs 


\ 


Unjuitt  Criticism,  of  Gen.  Harrison. — The 
conduct  of  the  gallant  Croghan  and  his  garri- 
son rweived  from  every  (luarter  the  plaudits 
of  their  countrymen.  Tliis  was  what  they 
most  richly  deserved.  There  was.  however, 
some  jealous  spirits  who  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  be  dissiitisGed  with  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  commanding  general.  The  order 
which  was  given  to  Colonel  Croghan  to  evacu- 
ate and  destro}'  the  garrison  previously  to  the 
attack,  was  loudly  condouimed.  as  well  as  the 
decMsion  of  the  council  of  war,  to  full  back 
with  the  troops  then  at  Seneca,  to  a  position 
twelve  miles  in  the  rear.  Both  these  meas- 
ures, it  has  been  said,  were  detinnined  on  by 
the  unanimous  advice  of  the  council  of  war. 


It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  such  men  as 
composed  that  board,  would  have  given  advice 
which  was  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  honor 
of  the  American  arms.  Every  individual 
among  them  either  had,  before  or  afterwards, 
distinguished  himself  by  acts  ofdaring  courage 
and  intrepidity.  We  do  not  profess  to  be 
much  acquainted  with  military  matters,  but 
the  subject  appears  to  us  so  plain  as  only  to 
require  a  small  portion  of  common  sense  per- 
fectly to  comprehend  it.  At  the  time  that 
the  aetermination  was  made  to  withdraw  the 
garrison  from  Sandusky,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  general  had  only  with  him  at  Seneca 
about  40()  infantry  and  130  or  140  dragoons. 
The  enemy,  as  he  was  informed  by  General 
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"Claj  in  the  letter  brought  by  Captain  M*  Cune, 
mmounted  to  at  least  5,000.  With  such  a 
<ii8i>arity  of  force,  would  it  have  been  proper 
to  nave  risked  an  action  to  preserve  the  post 
of  Lower  Sandusky,  which  of  itself  was  of 
little  or  no  importance,  and  which,  the  garri- 
son being  withdrawn,  contained  nothing  of  any 
value?  • 

Important  R)sUt. — ^The  posts  of  Fort  Meigs 
and  Opper  Sandusky  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portAUoe ;  the  former  was  amply  provided 
with  the  means  of  defence,  and  was  in  no  dan- 
ger ;  but  the  latter,  weak  in  its  defences,  and 
with  a  feeble  garrison,  containing  many 
thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  and  other  provi- 
sions, the  sole  resource  of  the  army  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  was  to  be  preserved  at  any 
risk.  The  position  at  Seneca,  was  not  in  the 
direct  Hne  from  Fort  Meigs  to  Upper  San- 
dusky. The  enemy,  by  taking  the  direct 
route,  would  certainlv  reach  it  before  (jreneral 
Harrison,  as  several  hours  must  have  elapsed 
before  he  could  have  been  informed  of  tlicir 
movement,  even  if  it  had  been  discovered  the 
moment  it  had  been  commenced,  a  circum- 
fttance  not  very  likely  to  happen.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  for  the  security  of 
Upper  Sandusky,  that  a  position  better 
adapted  to  that  purpose  should  be  assumed. 
There  was  another  and  most  important  reason 
for  this  movement :  twelve  miles  in  the  rear 
of  Seneca,  towards  Upper  SandiLskv,  the 
prairie  or  open  country  commences.  The  m- 
fantry  which  the  commander-in-chief  had 
with  him  were  raw  recruits ;  on  the  contrary » 
the  squadron  of  dragoons  were  well  disciplined, 
and  had  seen  much  service.  In  the  country 
about  Seneca,  this  important  corps  could  have 
been  of  little  service  :  in  the  open  country  to 
the  rear,  they  would  have  defeated  6ve  times 
their  number  of  Indians.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  that  it  was  determined  by  the  council 
of  war,  to  change  the  position  of  the  troops 
at  Seneca.  If  this  movement  did  take  place, 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  garrison  of 
j/ower  Sandusky  was  obvious.  The  place 
was  extremely  weak,  and  in  a  bad  position. 
It  was  not  intended  originally  ibr  a  fort. 
Before  the  war  it  was  used  as  the  United 
States*  Indian  factor}',  and  had  a  small 
stockade  around  it.  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  drunken  Indians.  It  was,  more- 
over, commanded  by  a  hill,  within  point 
blank  shot,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

* '  The  iScJiool  of  Experience. ' '  — ^To  those  who 


suppose  that  Gen.  Harrison  should  have  ad- 
vanced upon  the  enemy  the  moment  he  discov- 
ered that  Sandusky  was  attacked,  we  must,  in 
the  language  of  the  general  and  field  officers 
who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  **  leave  them 
to  oorrect  their  opinions  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience.** Gen.  Iiarrison  had  been  reinforced 
a  day  or  two  before  the  seige  of  Sandusky,  by 
the  28th  ro|riment,  raised  in  Kentucky.  After 
having  received  this  corps  he  could  not  have 
marched  more  than  800  effective  men  with- 
out risking  his  stores,  and,  what  was  still  of 
more  consequence,  150  sick  at  Seneca,  to  be 
taken  by  the  smallest  party  of  Indians.  The 
scouts  of  the  army  brought  infonuation  that 
the  Indians  were  very  numerous  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  Mei^.  The  general  conjectured 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  were  then 
ready  to  fall  on  his  flank  or  rear,  or  the  de- 
fenceless camp  at  Seneca,  should  he  advance. 
The  information  he  received  from  the  British 
prisoners  confirmed  this  opinion  ;  a  body  of 
2.000  being  there  under  the  command,  of 
Tecumsoh.  At  the  moment  of  which  we  arc 
speaking  the  volunteers  of  Ohio  were  rapidly 
approaching. 

Wise  Course  of  Gen.  Ilnrrigon, — Now, 
under  these  circumstances,  does  any  reason- 
able man  believe  that  Gen.  Harrison  should 
have  advanced  with  his  800  raw  recruits 
against  a  force  in  front  which  he  knew  to  be 
so  much  superior  in  numbers,  and  with  the 
probability  of  having  one  equally  large  hang- 
ing on  his  flank?  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  his  abilities  as  a  general,  even  if 
he  had  been  successful  against  Gen.  Proctor 
(of  which,  with  his  small  force,  there  was 
little  probabilitv),  if  in  his  absence  Tecumseh, 
with  his  2,000  warriors,  had  rushed  upon 
Camp  Seneca,  destroyed  his  st4)res,  toma- 
hawked his  sick  soldiers,  and  pursuing  his 
route  towards  Upper  Sandusky,  defeated  the 
Ohio  volunteers,  scattered  as  they  were  in 
small  bodies,  and  finally  ending  his  career 
with  the  destniction  of  the  grand  magazine 
of  his  army,  upon  the  i>roservation  of  which 
all  his  hopes  ot  future  success  depended?  In 
all  human  probability  this  would  have  been 
the  result  had  (jlen.  Iiarrison  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Fort  Stephon.son  sooner  than 
he  did.  It  was  certainly  better  to  risk  for  a 
while  the  defence  of  that  fort  to  the  talents 
and  valor  of  Oroghan,  and  the  gallant  spirits 
who  were  with  him,  than  to  jeopa^xlize  the 
whole  prospects  of  the  campaign. 


About  one  and  a  half  miles  above  Ix)wer  Sandusky,  at  the  falls  of  the  river,  in 
the  manufacturing  village  of  Ballsville,  containing  one  cotton  and  one  woollen 
factory,  two  flouring  mills,  and  about  thirty  dwellings.  It  was  al)out  half  a  mile 
southwest  of  this  village,  that  Col.  Ball  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians  a  day  or 
two  previous  to  the  assault  of  Fort  Stephenson.  There  is,  or  was  a  few  years 
since,  an  oak  tree  on  the  site  of  the  action,  on  the  road  to  Columbus,  with  seven- 
teen hacks  in  it  to  indicate  the  number  of  Indians  killed  on  the  occasion.  We  have 
•an  account  of  this  affair  derived  from  one  of  the  dragoons  present. — Old  Edition. 


The  squadron  were  moving  towards  the      the  Indians  from  the  west  side  of  the  road, 
fort  when  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon  by     whereupon  Col.  Ball  ordered  a  charge,  and  he 
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and  suite  and  the  ri^bt  flank  being  in  advance, 
first  came  into  action.  The  colonel  struck 
the  first  blow.  He  dashed  in  between  two 
savages  and  cut  down  the  one  on  the  right ; 
the  other  being  slightly  in  the  rear,  made  a 
blow  with  a  tomahawk  at  his  back,  when,  by 
a  sudden  s|>ring  of  his  horse,  it  fell  short, 
and  was  buried  deep  in  the  cantel  and  pad  of 
his  saddle.  Before  the  savage  could  repeat 
the  blow  he  was  shot  by  Corpl.  Ryan.  Lieut. 
Hedges  (now  Gen.  Hedges  of  Mansfield)  fol- 
lowing in  the  rear,  mounted  on  a  small  horse, 
pursued  a  big  Indian,  and  just  as  he  had  come 
up  to  him  his  stirrup  broke,  and  he  fell  head 
first  off  his  horse,  knocking  the  Indian  down. 
Both  sprang  to  their  feet,  when  Hedges 
struck  the  Indian  across  his  head,  and  as  he 
was  falling  buried  his  sword  up  to  its  hilt  in 


his  body.  At  this  time  Ca)>t  Hopkins 
seen  on  the  left  side  in  parsuit  of  a  powerfiil 
savage,  when  the  latter  turned  and  made  » 
blow  at  the  captain  with  a  tomahawk,  at 
which  the  horse  sprang  to  one  side.  Comet 
Hayes  then  came  up  and  the  Indian  struck  at 
him,  his  horse  in  like  manner  evading  the 
blom  Seijt  Anderson  now  arriving,  the 
Indian  was  soon  dispatched.  ^  By  this  time 
the  skirmish  was  over,  the  Indians,  who  were 
only  about  20  in  number,  being  nearly  all  cut 
down ;  and  orders  were  given  to  retreat  to 
the  main  squadron.  Col.  Ball  dressed  his  men 
ready  for  a  charge,  should  the  Indians  appear 
in  force,  and  moved  down  without  further 
molestation  to  the  fort,  where  they  arrived  at 
about  4  P.  M. 
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Fremont,  county-seat  of  Sandusky,  about  ninety-five  miles  north  of 
Columbus,  and  eighty-three  miles  southwest  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Sandusky  river^ 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  Its  railroads  are  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S. ;  L.  E.  &  W.  and 
W.  &  L.  E. 

County  Officers,  1888:  Auditor,  A.  V.  Bauman ;  Clerk,  John  W.  Worst; 
Commissioners,  James  E.  Wickert,  Joseph  Goschwindt,  George  F.  Wilt ;  Coroner, 
Edward  Sc»hwartz ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Isaac  Strohl,  Nehemiah  Engler,  Andrew 
Kline ;  Probate  Judge,  E.  F.  Dickenson  ;  Prosei^uting  Attorney,  F.  K.  Fronizer ; 
Recorder,  H.  J.  Kramb ;  Sheriff,  R.  W.  Sandwisch  ;  Surveyor,  George  W. 
Lesher;  Treasurer,  William  E.  Lang.  City  Officers,  1888:  Heman  B.  Smith, 
Mayor ;  A.  V.  Bauman,  Clerk  ;  Henry  Hunsinger,  Marshall ;  Lester  Wilson, 
Solicitor;  William  E.  Lang,  Treasurer;  Joseph  Rawson,  Civil  Engineer;  M.  A. 
Fitzmaurice,  Street  Commissioner ;  C.  F.  Reiff,  Chief  Fire  Department.  News- 
paj)ers :  News,  Independent,  H.  E.  Woods,  editor  and  publisher ;  Courier^  Grer- 
man  Demcx^rat,  Joseph  Zimmermann,  editor  and  publisher ;  Journal,  Republican, 
Isaac  McKei'ler  &  Son,  editors  and  publishers ;  Scientific  Weekly y  literary,  J. 
C.  Wheeler,  editor  and  publisher;  Jow*nal  of  Diet^ticj^,  Medical,  Caldwell  and 
Gessiier,  editors.  Churches :  1  Presbyterian,  2  Catholic,  1  African  Meth(xlist 
Episcopal,!  Lutheran,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,!  Evangelical.  Banks:  Farmers', 
O.  A.  Roberts,  president,  D.  A.  Ranck,  cashier;  First  National,  James  W. 
Wilson,  president,  A.  H.  Miller,  cashier ;  Fremont  Savings,  James  W.  Wilson, 
president,  A.  E.  Rice,  cashier. 

Mannfaciures  and  Employees, — C.  W.  Tschumy,  furniture,  7  ;  Blue  &  Halter, 
sulky  cultivators,  10;  Ix^hr  Brothers,  agricultural  implements,  32;  Edgertou  & 
Sheldon,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  18  ;  The  Clous  Shear  Co.,  shears  and  scissors,  94  ; 
The  Herhrand  Co.,  gear  irons,  12;  D.  June  &  Co.,  engines,  etc.,  56;  Koons 
Brothers,  flour,  etc.,  4 ;  Van  Epps  &  Cox,  flour,  etc.,  9 ;  McLean  R.  R.  Spike 
C'O.,  railroad  spikes,  75 ;  Thomson-Houston  Carlwn  Co.,  carbon,  79 ;  Fremont 
Drop  For<re  Co.,  carriage  hardware,  20  ;  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  canned  corn,  etc., 
85 ;  Fremont  Electric?  Light  and  Power  Co.,  electric  light,  4 ;  A.  H.  Jackson, 
bustles  and  hose,  VdO.— State  Beport,  1888. 

Population,  1880,  8,45G.  ScIkk>1  census,  1888,  1,957;  W.  W.  Ross,  school 
sui)erintendont.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $715,800.  Value 
of  annual  i)r(Kluct,  ^1\>^:,\00,— Ohio  iMbor  Statistics,  1887.     Census,  1890,7,140. 

Ileckewelder,  the  missionary,  in  his  *^  History  of  the  Indian  Nations,"  de- 
scTilx^s  a  sc*ene  he  witnesscnl  at  the  Indian  village  at  this  place,  near  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  is  regaixled  as  the  best  description  extant  of  the  or- 
deal of  Running  the  Gauntlet,  He  precedes  his  special  description  with  these 
remarks : 

Much  depends  on  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  prisoner.     On  enter- 
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iDg  the  village,  he  is  shown  a  uainted  post  at  the  distance  of  fi*om  twenty  to  forty 
ymrdsy  and  told  to  run  to  it  and  catch  hold  of  it  as  quickly  as  he  can.  On  each 
«ide  of  him  stand  men,  women  and  children,  with  axes,  sticks  and  other  offensive 
weapons,  ready  to  strike  him  as  he  runs,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the 
European  armies  when  soldiers,  as  it  is  called,  run  the  gauntlet.  If  he  should  be 
9o  unlucky  as  to  fall  in  the  way,  he  will  probably  be  immediately  despatched  by 
some  person  longing  to  avenge  the  death  of  some  relation  or  friend  slain  in  battle ; 
but  the  moment  he  reaches  the  goal,  he  is  safe  and  protected  &om  further  insult 
until  his  fate  is  determined. 

In  die  month  of  April,  1782,  when  I  was  myself  a  prisoner  at  Lower  San- 
dusky, waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  with  a  trader  to  Detroit,  I  witnessed 
a  scene  of  this  description  which  fully  exemplified  what  I  have  above  stated. 
Three  American  prisoners  were  brought  in  by  fourteen  warriors  from  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Mcintosh. 

As  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  Sandusky  river,  to  which  the  village  lay  adja- 
cent, tliey  were  told  by  tlie  captain  of  the  party  to  run  as  hard  as  they  could  to  a 
painted  post  which  was  shown  to  them. 

The  youngest  of  the  three,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  immediately  started 
tor  it,  and  reached  it  fortunately  without  receiving  a  single  blow ;  the  second  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  but  recollecting  himself,  he  also  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
likewise  reached  the  post  unhurt. 

The  diird,  frightened  at  seeing  so  many  men,  women  and  children  with  weapons 
in  tlieir  hands,  ready  to  strike  him,  kept  begging  the  captain  to  spare  him,  saying 
he  was  a  mason,  and  he  would  build  him  a  fine  large  stone  house,  or  do  any  work 
for  him  that  he  would  please. 

"Run  for  your  life,  cried  the  chief  to  him,  "and  don't  talk  now  of  building 
houses ! "  But  the  poor  fellow  still  insisted,  b^ging  and  praying  to  the  captain, 
who  at  last  finding  his  exhortations  vain,  and  fearing  the  consequences,  turned  his 
back  upon  him,  and  would  not  hear  him  any  longer. 

Our  mason  now  began  to  run,  but  received  many  a  hard  blow,  one  of  which 
nearly  brought  him  to  the  ground,  which,  if  he  had  fallen,  would  have  decided 
his  fiite.  He,  however,  reached  the  goal,  not  without  being  sadly  bruised,  and  he 
iras,  besides,  bitterly  reproached  and  scoffed  at  all  round  as  a  vile  coward,  while 
the  others  were  hailed  as  brave  men,  and  received  tokens  of  universal  approbation. 

TRAVELLING  NOTES. 
A  Day  at  SpiFXiEL  Grove. 

« 

On  my  original  visit  to  Fremont,  then  known  as  Lower  Sandusky,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man  several  years  younger  than  myself,  which  has  been 
lifelong  and  I  feel  mutually  regardful,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hayes,  a  young  attorney  then 
just  beginning  to  practice  the  law.  Associated  afterward  for  years  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Literary  Club,  we  learned  to  know  each  other  well,  living  our  lives  in  the 
same  great  current  of  events  and  thoughts  that  have  marked  this  century's  march 
in  the  ever-broadening,  brightening  line  of  humanizing  intelligence  and  action. 

Naturally  such  a  visit  as  mine  interested  a  young  man  born  when  Ohio  was 
largely  a  wilderness,  and  living  on  the  very  spot  that  had  signalized  a  great  vic- 
tory by  its  pioneers  over  British  redcoats  and  their  yelling,  scal[)-hunting,  red- 
skinned  confreres.  Connecticut,  my  State,  long  before  had  sent  out  her  sons, 
iaigely  farmers'  sons,  to  ]x^ranil)ulatc  the  "new  countries"  on  trading  ventures. 
That  was  before  the  ingress  of  any  of  the  youthful  Isaacs  and  Jacobs  and  Abrams 
of  Judea  on  the  same  ventures. 

Those  Connecticut  young  men  eac*h  bore,  suspended  by  a  wooden  yoke  from 
their  riioulders,  huge  square  tin-boxes,  containing  their  stock  in  trade,  when  they 
made  iheir  way  from  house  to  house  among  "  the  heathen  of  the  South  and  West^" 
disposing  of  their  varied  notions,  such  as  kerchiefs,  laces,  finger  and  ear-rings. 
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blue,  crimson,  and  yellow  beads,  gilt-washed  for  necklaces ;  fancy-colored  silks 
and  blazoning  calicoes,  printed  in  what  they  called  thunder-and-lightoin^  colors; 
ribbons,  tapes,  thimbles,  silver-washed  and  shining;  hair-combs  and  brushes; 
hair-pins  and  pins  not  hair ;  needles  warranted  not  at  all  and  needles  ''  warranted 
not  to  cut  in  the  eye  f^  buckles,  buttons  and  bodkins.  And  when  there  was  a 
pressing  demand,  nutmegs,  neatly  turned  in  wood ;  hence  the  expression  as  of  yore 
applied  to  Connecticut,  ^^  the  Nutmeg  State.''  These,  when  used,  must  have  been 
as  necklaces,  afler  having  been  drilled  and  strung  for  '^  the  heathen "  aforesaid. 
Now  and  then,  too,  Connecticut  sent  out  a  schoolmaster  in  advance  of  a  home- 
grown supply  of  that  useful  article.  Such,  on  their  arrival  in  the  woodsy  wilds, 
found  no  lack  of  material  for  the  enforcement  of  knowledge  at  their  very  founda- 
tions, according  to  the  precept  of  the  ancient  sage,  Solomon. 

It  was  true  I  had  come  from  Connecticut,  but  it  was  on  another  mission  the 
like  of  which  had  not  there  been  seen.  It  had  touched  the  imagination  of  the 
young  man.  In  after  years  he  said  he  felt  I  was  a  second  Heroditus,  travelling 
the  land  to  gather  its  history.  The  feeling  might  have  had  its  uncomplimentary 
drawback,  inasmuch  as  the  great  Heroditus  had  been  charged  with  having  been 
the  most  unwholesome,  prolific  paiev  familias  known — the  "  Great  Father  of 
Lies."  Still,  I  think  not ;  for,  since  the  day  of  publication  of  "  Howe's  Ohio," 
he  has  always  had  a  copy  within  easy  reach  of  his  writing-desk,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve in  his  oft^n  reaches  he  has  felt,  as  he  grasped  it,  that  he  held  Truth  herself, 
mirror  and  all. 
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Ere  coming  to  Ohio  a  second  time  I  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Hayes  to  pause  at  Spiegel 
Grove  before  starting  over  the  now  largely 
wood-shorn  steel-riboed  land.  My  amval 
was  Nov.  2],  1885,  at  this  writing  over  five 
years  gone. 

The  homestead  at  Spiegel  Grove  was  built 
by  his  uncle,  Sardis  pirchard,  in  1860,  to 
which  additions  have  since  been  made  by  Mr. 
Hayes.  The  name  given  bj'  Mr.  Birchard  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  inhabitants — the 
''Grove  of  Good  Spirits."  It  is  about  half 
a  mile  inland  from  the  town  in  a  level  coun- 
try, in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  some  thirty 
acres.  Around  the  mansion,  which  is  at  the 
rear  and  approached  by  a  long,  winding  walk 
and  drive,  are  some  of  the  noblest  of  forest 
trees.  The  soil  is  of  the  richest  and  some  of 
the  trees  immense,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
and  still  vigorous ;  others  are  in  decay,  with 
their  trunks  only  standing,  yet  interest  from 
the  clustering  leaves  of  the  vines  which, 
planted  by  loving  hands,  at  their  base  wind 
around  their  scrapgly  forms,  and  flutter  in 
the  passing  wind  like  youth  dancing  around 
hoary  old  age,  and  trying  to  make  old  bones 
feel  young  a^ain. 

The  mansion  is  a  spot  of  public  interest.. 
To  learn  how  and  where  the  family  Hve  of 
one  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  great 
nation  is  a  wise  curiosity.  We  are  marvel- 
lously alike,  sparks  from  the  one  great  benig- 
nant source,  and  our  conditions  here  but 
mere  temporary  arrangements,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, for  something  higher  which,  when  at- 
tained, we  indeed  may  feel  this  truly  is  life  ; 
the  other  was  ''  a  make  believe,"  but  good  as 
far  as  it  went. 

On  another  page  is  a  general  view  of  the 
home,  with  a  ground-plan  showing  the  inter- 


nal arrangements  of  the  lower  story.  The 
house  is  of  brick,  oeilings  of  ample  height, 
and  the  rooms  spacious.  It  is  well  lighted 
everywhere;  the  furniture  beinc:  largely  of 
oak  and  other  light-hued  wood  helps  to  ren- 
der all  within  bright  and  cheery.  Not  the 
least  attraction  is  the  long  spacious  veranda, 
over  80  feet  long,  where,  on  summer  even- 
ings, the  family  and  friends  were  wont  to 
gather  for  social  intercourse  ;  or,  on  mornings 
after  breakfast,  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
arm-in-arm,  to  take  a  few  turns  up  and  down, 
and  then  part  for  the  various  duties  of  the 
day.  Ana  the  days  were  filled  with  them, 
and  largely  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  with  mat- 
ters of  public  welfare ;  and  so  their  days 
were  days  of  calm  and  peace. 

The  chief  rooms  are  the  reception-room 
and  the  studv,  which  both  go  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  library.  In  effect  they  are 
one  room,  no  door  separating,  only  an  arch 
near  the  hall-end  some  12  feet  wide  and  15 
feet  high.  The  reception-room  is  a  place  of 
elegance  ;  pictures  oh  the  walls ;  marble  busts, 
life-size  ;  portraits  '  of  notables  on  easels ; 
large,  beautifully  illustrated  works  on  the 
tables,  with  here  and  there  a  dainty  booklet 
that  is  a  charm  to  hold,  and  whose  leaves,  as 
you  turn  page  after  page,  maysparkle  with 
gems  of  fancy  and  the  heart.  These,  as  they 
catch  your  eye,  may  lift  you  out,  as  I  once 
heard  a  broad-brogued  pious  Scotch  Presby- 
terian pronounce  it,  ''  Lift  you  out  of  a  vam 
and  desateful  wurld.*' 

The  general's  study  is  in  reality  the  libraiy. 
All  the  walls  to  the  ceiling  are  filled  with 
books.  He  has  some  11,000  under  his  roof, 
and  half  of  them  are  there.  As  illustrating 
his  intense  regard  for  his  country  and  people 
some  6,000  of  them    are   upon  American 
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history  and  biography.  His  study  is  his 
place  of  work.  His  desk  is  at  the  extreme 
north  and  where  the  light  conies,  for  his 
writing  and  reading,  oyer  his  lefl  shoulder 
and  down  from  the  skylight  above,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  Spiegel 
Grove  from  watching  and  ministering  to  him 
in  his  labors. 

My  arrival  was  in  the  mid  forenoon. 
Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Hayes  were  in.  The 
latter  was  absent  in  tlie  village  but  was  the 
first  to  arrive  and  with  a  friendly  greeting 
took  me  into  the  study,  and  was  about  to 
drive  off  a  pair  of  greyhounds  that  lay 
stretched  on  the  rug  before  the  blazing  grate- 
fire,  thinking  they  might  annoy  me,  when  I 
begged  her  not  to  disturb  them  in  their  com- 
fort, and  she  did  not,  so  when  an  hour  later 
she  took  my  arm  for  the  dining-room  and 
with  the  others  following,  those  animals 
brought  up  the  rear,  but  where  the  luxurious 
creatures  went  I  knew  not. 

No  one  could  be  in  the  house  long  without 
feeling  that  it  was  a  place  where  love  and 
cheerfulness  reigned  supreuie.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ha^'es  seemed  as  an  eMer  brother 
and  sister  to  their  children,  and  each  to  the 
other  were  only  Rutherft)rd  and  Lucy.  Pkch 
possessed  the  same  characteristics,  a  love  of 
the  humorous,  their  minds  receptive  and 
looking  for  the  pleasant  things  that  each 
new-born  morning  may  bring  on  its  bright 
white  wings. 

Such  natures  run  to  reminiscence  and  anec- 
dote. In  one  instance,  when  at  the  social 
board,  Mrs.  Hayes  arose  from  her  seat  at  its 
head  and  acted  out  an  incident  in  a  sort  of 
pantomime  to  impress  the  point  of  an  amus- 
ing story.  Her  voice  was  low  and  musical, 
and  her  flow  of  good  spirits  as  from  an  ex- 
haustless  rippling  reservoir.  One  incident 
she  gave  to  illustrate  the  reputation  at  an 
early  date  of  the  lower  Scioto  Valley  for 
malaria,  that  when  the  first  railroad  trains 
pjisseti  through  Chillicothe,  the  conductors 
were  accustomed  to  stop  and  call  out  to  the 
pa-ssengers,  ** Twenty  mmutes  for  quinine.*' 

Mr.  Hayes  brougnt  to  the  table  one  of  my 
books  wherein  was  an  extract  from  Victor 
Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables,"  which  led  him  to 
say,  when  they  first  got  hold  of  that  work 
they  were  in  Virginia  idling  their  time 
in  a  winter  camp.  Not  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty the  pronounciation  of  its  title,  some  of 
the  officers  around  termed  it  *' Lee's  Mis- 
erables." 

He  also  read  from  its  pages  an  incident  of 
my  personal  history,  the  scene  of  which  oc- 
curred when  I  was  a  young  man,  travelling 
on  foot  over  the  State  of  New  York  in  1 840 
for  my  book  on  that  State.  This  I  repeat 
here  as  printed  : 

*'  I  was  footing  it  with  my  knapsack  on  my 
back  over  the  hills  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Susquehanna  when  I  was  overtaken  by  an 
elderly  grave-visaged  man  in  a  ^rey  suit  rid- 
ing on  horseback.  '  Good  mommg,*  said  he, 
and  then  in  solemn  tones  added  *  are  you  a 
professor,  sir  ?' 

''Thinks  I,  *this  man  sees  something  un- 

14 


common  about  me,  and  I  rather  think  his 
head  his  level — he  probably  imagines  I  am 
one  of  the  sage  Pundits  of  Yale  or  Harvard 
on  a  scientific  tour  of  exploration,*  and  there- 
upon in  pleased  tones  I  replied  *  Professor  of 
what,  sir?'  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  he 
answered,  *  Professor  oi' reli(/ion.'  " 

At  this  unexpected  finale  Mrs.  Hayes  gave 
one  of  her  low  full-toned  merry  laughs. 

I  have  said  the  study  was  a  place  of  work, 
it  was  also  a  ia\orite  gathering  spot  on  even- 
ings where  the  family  gathered  before  thegrate 
to  talk  down  the  houi*s  and  Mrs.  Hayes  was  ever 
there  joining  in  with  plea.sing  words  and  merry 
laugh.  On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  Mr. 
Hayes  varied  the  entertainment,  taking  from 
a  basket  varied  kinds  of  apples  one  afler 
another,  peeling  and  quartering  each  and 
passing  tnem  round  to  sample  and  obtain 
judgment  as  to  their  respective  Qualities. 
And  as  the  evening  progressed  we  Uuked  our 
recollections  of  the  old  Cincinnati  Club,  be- 
fore the  war.  and  of  the  good  times  we  had 
when  at  our  monthly  socials  where  we  usuallv 
closed  by  some  forty  or  more  joining  hands  all 
round  and  singing  *'  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  I  was 
standing  before  the  grate  cogitating  when 
Mrs.  Hayes  came  in  and  said,  ''  Mr.  Howe,  I 
don't  know  but  what  I  may  be  rather  hard  on 
you,  but  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  see  my 
cows ;  they  are  beauties. "  So  she  put  on  her 
shawl  and  rubbers  and  picked  up  somewhere 
an  ear  of  corn.  As  we  steppea  out  of  the 
hall  door  into  the  yard  she  sent  forth  a  loud, 
trumpet-like  call  that  went  forth  like  the  call 
of  an  Alpine  shepherdess.  Instantly  every 
feathered  thing  about  the  place  gave  an 
an.swering  cr}%  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
they  must  have  numbered  hundreds,  so 
strongly  did  the  varied  orchestra  of  mingled 
sounds  fill  the  air ;  some  from  far  and  some 
from  near,  almost  under  our  feet.  The  guinea 
hens  and  pea-hens  screamed  and  came  run- 
ning up  with  their  speckled  backs,  and  the 
pigeons  and  turkeys  sent  forth  their  varied 
airs  and  clustering  around  her  followed  to  the 
barn  while  she  wrenched  the  corn  from  the 
ear  and  cast  it  to  the  right  and  leil  as  we 
rapidly  proceeded. 

This  habit  of  calling  up  the  feathered  tribe 
was  common  with  her.  At  times  the  doves 
came  from  the  cotes  quite  a  distance  away  when 
they  fluttt»red  over  her  head  and  alighted  upon 
her  person.  Even  the  wild  birds  of  the  grove 
received  her  attention,  for  she  was  wont  to 
minister  to  them  in  their  timidity  by  placing 
food  in  covert  places  where  they  could  eat 
and  be  not  afraid. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  barn,  lo  !  the  Jerseys 
were  gone.  Thev  had  been  taken  off  to 
nibble  awhile  in  the  yet  green  pasture.  Mrs. 
Hayes,  however,  showed  some  snow  white 
goats  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmere,  and 
what  the  children  would  call  a  "cunning" 
little  calf 

We  returned  to  the  house,  and  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  hall,  happening  to  cast 
her  eyes  down  she  exclaimed,  ''  How  neglect- 
ful I  have  been  not  to  have  had  your  shoes 
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blacked,  i^eaae  Uka  them  ofi^*'  and  then 
opening  a  doeet  door  brought  out  a  pair  of 
suppera  and  dropping  them  at  my  feet,  bora 
away  my  shoes  ror  their  blacking. 

Some  few  mbutea  elapsed  and  I  was  stand- 
ing alone  in  the  stody  musing,  when  its  hall 
door  opened  and  in  tripped  an  old  aunty  with 
a  turban  on  her  head  bluing  my  shoes  niodr 
polished.  She  was  slender  and  neither  bla» 
nor  white ;  but  there  was  no  micAaking,  she 
was  '"Ole  Virginny**  all  oyer,  and  an 
**  Aunty.'*  She  came  in  trippinff,  a  livehr 
old  creature,  a-grinning  and  with  a  quick 
jerky  courtesy  dropped  the  shoes  at  my  feet ; 
then  started  for  the  hall  door.  I  called  her 
back,  and  placinff  a  coin  in  her  hand,  she 
amn  grinned  and  repeated  her  ierk,  with  a 
'VThank  you,  sah,*'  aarted  off,  she  richer  by 
a  piece  of  silver  and  I  by  a  nicely  polished 
pair  of  shoes. 

As  the  door  closed  I  again  fell  to  musing, 
thinking  of  the  sood  woman  whose  qualities 
had  just  been  illustrated  to  my  experience. 
The  secret  of  her  character  was  her  ineffable 
spirit  of  love.  It  went  everywhere ;  to  the 
wee  little  flower  at  her  feet,  the  birds,  the 
animals,  and  espe(nally  to  human  beings. 
She  yearned  to  do  them  good,  saw  brothers 
and  sisters  in  them  all,  wanted  to  fill  them 
with  the  joy  she  felt,  and  sympathized  with 
their  wants  with  a  spirit  that  was  divine. 
Had  she  been  with  Christ  when  he  wept  over 
Jerusalem  she  would  have  wept  with  him. 

Old  men  who  knew  her  when  she  was  a 
child  in  the  town  of  Ghilicothe,  when  her 
name  was  spoken,  smiled  as  with  a  beautifol 
memory  and  followed  with  words  of  praise. 
One  incident  which  I  know  to  be  true  of  the 
many  of  her  blessing  career,  I  here  relate  as 
written  by  Mr.  Heniy  L.  Detwiler,  from  El 
Paso,  Texas,  and  published  in  the  St.  Lonu 
Globe- Democrat. 

I  wish  to  relate  a  little  circumstance  which 
came  under  my  own  observation  more  than 
twenty-four  years  ago,  while  Mr.  Ha^es  was 
Governor  of  my  native  State,  Ohio.  One  day 
while  passing  up  State  street  in  Columbus,  I 
saw  a  woman  sitting;  on  the  curbstone,  and  a 
dozen  or  more  small  boys  were  teasing  her. 
She  was  very  drunk,  apparently.  About  the 
time  that  I  reached  the  spot  a  carriage  drove 
up  and  stopped  near  the  scene.  A  lady  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and,  taking  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance,  opened  the  carnage  door,  got 
out,  walked  up  to  the  drunken  woman,  and, 
speaking  kindly  to  her,  asked  her  to  take  a 


drive  with  her.  The  dnakiD  iRMum,  in  % 
mannderin^  way,  eoajBed,  anA  «w  nariated 
to  the  carnage  and  driTen  awaj.  After  tlieif 
had  gone  I  uked  of  abTitaiiderwho  the  ladj 
in  the  carriage  waa,  and  he  told  me  it  waatfaA^ 
wife  of  Gov.  Ham.'* 

My  day  at  Dple^  QtfOft  ended.  Mr. 
Hayes  first  took  me  m  his  bony  to  show  me 
around  the  town  that  I  muEi  see  what  a 
placeof  thrift  and  oomfintilmd  become.  I 
could  but  admire  ita  broad  atraeta,  its  neat 
deanly^  homes,  the  naoeiU  apire  of  the 
Catholic  chuieh.  modSOed  after  one  on  the 
Cathedral  at  Milan,  240  ftei  m  heieht,  the 
Birohard  lifaraiy  and  ita  petriotie  relica,  the 
calm  flowing  river,  with  itaemboaoming  ialandL 
etc,  but  allthiatook  tame,  ao  when  we  neared 
the  depot  the  expreaa  was  starting  oat,  and 
had  ^  some  200  feet  away  when  he  aroae 
and  signaling  they  paused  m  me,  and  I  waa 
borne  on  my  way  with  new  pictorea  to  hang 
on  "'memory's  walls."  And  men  new  onea 
came  quick,  for  going  weeteriy  throogh  the 
Black  Swamp  Forest  fiegion  I  oonld  bnt  be  aa- 
tonished  to  see  what  an  Eden  it  had  become 
since  when  in  1846  I  had  threaded  ita  masea 
on  the  back  of  '*  Old  Pdmp." 

''Into  every  heart  some  rainy  days  moat 
fall"— XowfljWW. 

June  25,  1889,  was  a  sad  day  at  Spiegel 
Grove.  The  beautiful  mother  and  univeraal 
friend,  whose  living  preaenoe  had  been  a 
light  and  a  love  was  no  more.  The  Natioo 
sorrowed. 

Human  annals  fail  to  present  the  record  of 
a  sing^le  other  of  her  sex,  so  iridely  beloved, 
so  widely  mourned.  Had  she  oeen  the 
mother  in  an  humble  laborers  cabin  she 
would  have  been  the  same  good  woman  alike 
loved  of  God  and  the  angels.  Her  lot  was  to 
become  the  first  lady  in  the  land ;  all  eyes 
rested  upon  her,  all  hearts  ^d  her  reverence. 
None  other  in  such  a  position  had  illustrated 
such  love  and  sympatny  for  the  humble,  the 
weak,  and  the  suffering.  She  gathered  the 
richest  of  harvests,^  the  harvests  of  the  heart. 

Though  her  spirit  has  gone  her  memory  re- 
mains, an  unending  ben^ction.  Children 
yet  to  be  as  they  enter  upon  this  mysteriona 
existence  will  learn  of  her  and  be  blessed,  and 
old  age  hooeftd  as  it  nears  its  end  may  look 
beyond  ana  as  her  image  arises  to  their 
vision  feel  '^of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States  and  General  in 
Union  Army,  was  bom  in  Delaware,  O.,  October  4, 1822.  His  parents,  Ruther- 
ford and  Sophia  Hayes  (Sophia  Birchard)  came  to  Ohio  in  1817,  from  Windham 
county,  Vermont. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools,  attended  an  academy  at 
Norwalk,  O.,  and  in  1837  went  to  Isaac  Webb's  school  at  Middletowu,  Ct,  to 
prepare  for  college.  In  1842,  he  graduated  at  Kenyon  college,  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  He  studied  law  with  Thomas  Sparrow,  of  Columbus,  O.,  was  graduated  at 
the  Jjaw  School  of  Havard  University  in  1845. 
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Day  lOy  1845,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Marietta,  O.,  and  began  practice 
er  Sandusky  (now  Fremont),  where  in  April,  1846,  he  formed  a  partnership 
'on.  Ralph  P.  Buckland. 

849  he  Degan  to  practice  law  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  soon  attracted  atten- 
rough  his  ability  and  acquirements.  On  December  30, 1852,  he  married 
W.  Webb,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Webb,  a  physcian  of  high  standing  in 
the.  In  1858  he  was  apjx)inted  city  solicitor  of  Cincinnati,  and  served 
pril,  1 861 .    On  the  organization  of  the  Kepublican  party,  he  at  once  l)ecame 

its  active  supporters,  being  attracted  thereto  by  liis  strong  anti-slavery 

?nts. 

le  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  was  elected   captain  of  the   military   comi>any 

from  the  celebrated  Cincinnati  Literary  club.     In  June,  1861,  he  was  ap- 

major  of  the  23d  O.  V.  I.,  and  in  July  his  raiment  was  ordered  to  West 
ia. 

Hayes'  very  gallant  and  meritorious  military  career  has  been  overlooked 
prominence  given  to  his  political  life ;  an  examination  of  his  record  in  the 
liows  that  such  brave,  gallant  and  able  service  has  rarely  been  equalled,  even 
innals  of  the  late  war. 

following  is  from  the  Military  History  of  Gen.  Grant,  by  Grcn.  Badeau,  3d 
?,  page  101. 


the  important  battles  of  Sheridan's 
n  Colonel  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  after-  . 
lineteenth  President  of  the  United 
;iad  borne  an  honorable  part.  Enter- 
service  early  in  1861,  as  major  of  the 
o  Volunteers,  he  was  ordered  at  once 

Virginia,  and  remained  there  till  the 

of  1862.  when  his  command  was 
red  to  the  Potomac,  and  participated 
battle  of  South  >Iountam.  In  this 
■layes  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
le  was  immediately  commended  for 
lous  gallantry,  and  in  Decenil>er  of  the 
ar  received  the  colonelcy  of  his  rej?i- 
hich  had  returned  to  West  Virginia, 
red  under  Crook,  in  the  movement 
the  Tennessee  railroad  in  the  spring 
and  led  a  brigade  with  marked  success 
battle  of  Clovd's  Mountain.  Afier- 
till  in  Crook  s  command,  he  joined 
s  army  in  the  march  against  Lynch - 
^as  present  at  the  operations  in  front 
place,  and  covered  the  retreat  in  the 

and  dangerous  passage  of  the  Alle- 

as  next  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  the 
loah  Valley,  and  took  part  in  several 
lents  between  Early  and  Sheridan's 
»rior  to  the  battle  of  Winchester.  In 
!X)rtant  encounter,  he  had  the  right  of 

command,  and  it  wa^  therefore  his 
rhich,  in  conjunction  with  the  cavalry. 
J  the  turning  manoeuvre  that  decided 
?  of  the  day.  Here  he  displayed 
lualities  than  personal  gallantry.  At 
It  in  the  advance,  his  command  came 

deep  slough,  fifly  yards  wide,  and 
ig  across  the  whole  front  of  his 
Beyond  was  a  rebel  battery.  If 
rade  endeavored  to  move  around  the 
ion,  it  would  be  expo.sed  to  a  severe 
Ig  fire  ;  while  it  discomfited,  the  line 
nee  would  be  broken  in  a  vital  part, 
irith  t)ie  instinct  of  a  soldier,  at  once 


gave  the  word  *'  Forward,"  and  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  swamp.  Horse  and  rider 
plunged  at  first  nearly  out  of  sight,  but  Hayes 
struggled  on  till  the  beast  sank  hopelessly 
into  tiie  mire.  Then  dismounting,  he  waded 
to  the  further  bank,  climbed  to  tue  ton.  and 
beckoned  with  his  cap  to  the  men  to  lollow. 
In  the  attempt  to  obey  many  were  shot  or 
drowned,  but  a  sufficient  number  crossed  the 
ditch  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  brigade ;  and 
Hayes  still  leading,  they  climbed  the  bank 
and  charged  the  battery.  The  enemv  fled  in 
great  disorder,  and  Hayes  reformed  his  men 
and  resumed  the  advance.  The  passage  of 
the  slough  was  at  the  crisis  of  the  fight  and 
the  rebels  broke  on  every  side  in  confusion. 

At  Fisher's  Hill  Hayes  led  a  division  in  the 
turning  movement  assigned  to  Crook's  com- 
mand. Clambering  up  the  steep  sides  of 
North  Mountain,  which  was  covered  with  an 
almost  imi>enetrable  entanglement  of  trees  and 
underbrusn,  the  division  gained,  unperceivcd, 
a  position  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  line,  ancl 
then  charged  with  so  much  fury  that  the 
rebels  hardly  attempted  to  resist,  but  fled  in 
utter  rout  and  dismay.  Hayes  was  at  the 
head  of  his  column  throughout  this  brilliant 
charge. 

A  month  later,  at  Cedar  Creek,  he  was 
again  engaged.  His  command  was  a  reserve, 
and  therefore  did  not  share  in  the  disaster  of 
the  main  line  at  daybreak  ;  but  when  the 
broken  regiments  at  the  front  were  swept 
hurriedly  to  the  rear,  Hayes's  division  flew 
to  arms,  and  changing  front,  advanced  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  enemy  was  coming. 
Successful  resistance,  however,  was  imi)ossi< 
ble.  Hayes  had  not  fifleen  hundred  effec- 
tive men,  and  two  divisions  of  the  rebels 
were  pouring  through  the  woods  to  close 
around  him  in  flank  and  rear.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  retreat  or  capture.  He  with- 
drew, nevertheless,  with  steadiness,  and  main- 
tained his  organisation  unbroken  throughout 
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tbe  battle,  leading  his  men  from  hill-top  to  hill- 
top in  face  of  the  enemy.  While  nding  at 
ftul  ^)eed,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him  *  he 
was  nnng  violently  out  of  the  saddle  ana  his 
foot  ana  ankle  iMidly  wrenched  by  the  fall. 
Stunned  and  bruised,  he  lay  for  a  moment, 
exposed  to  a  storm  of  bullets,  but  soon  re- 
covering sprang  to  his  feet,  and  limped  to  his 
command. 

''  For  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the 
battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher*s  Hill  and 
Cedar  Creek,"  Col.  Hayes  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Briradier-Greneral  of  Volunteers, 
and  brcvetted  jyf igor-Genend  for  ^*  gallant 
and  distinguished  service  during  the  campai^ 
of  1864,  in  West  Virginia,  and  particularly  m 
the  battles  of  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek. ' ' 
He  had  commanded  a  brigade  for  more  than 
two  years,^  and  at  the  time  of  these  promo- 
tions was  in  command  of  the  Kanawha  divis- 
In  the  course  of  his  service  in  the 


ion. 


army  he  was  four  times  wounded,  and  had 
four  horses  shot  under  him. 
The    second    volume    of    Gen.   Grant's 


Memoirs,  written  when  he  was  in  grent  sof- 
fering  and  near  his  end,  is  in  aome  raspeeli 
more  interesting  even  than  the  first  Tolnme. 
In  it  he  gives  veiy  freely  wod  in  amost  enter- 
taining wa;r,  his  opinion  of  his  militaiy  ftiends 
and  assodates.  For  example,  on  page  S40 
he  88VS  of  Gen.  Hayes : 

^^  On  more  than  one  occasion  in  these  en- 
gagements, Gen.  R.  B.  Hayes,  who  snooeeded 
me  as  President  of  the  United  States,  bore  a 
very  honorable  part  ^  His  conduct  on  the  field 
was  marked  bv  conspicuous  galhmtiy  as  well  as 
the  dispky  of  qualities  of  ahigher  order  than 
that  or  mere  personal  daring.  This  migfat 
well  have  been  expected  of  one  who  oonld 
write  at  the  time  he  has  said  to  have  done  so  : 
'  Anv  officer  fit  for  duty  who  at  this  crisis 
would  abandon  his  post  to  electioneer  for  A 
seat  in  Congress,  ought  to  be  scalped. '  HaT- 
ing  entered  the  arm^  as  a  migor  of  volnnteen 
at  the  beginninff  of  the  war,  Gen.  Hayes  at- 
tained by  meritorious  service  the  nink  of 
brevet  msjor-general  before  its  dose. 


In  August,  1864,  while  Gren.  Hayes  was  in  the  field,  he  was  nonunated  bya 
Republican  district  convention  in  Cincinnati  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  H<> 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  2,400. 

Gen.  Hayes  took  his  seat  in  Congress  December  4,  1865,  and  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  library  committee.     In  1866  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress. 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  he  was  prominent  in  the  counsels  of  his 
}>arty.  In  1867  he  was  the  Bepublican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
elected  over  Judge  Thurman.  In  1869  he  was  re-elected  Governor  of  Ohio  over 
George  H.  Pendleton. 

In  1872,  despite  his  frequently  expressed  desire  to  retire  from  public  life,  Gren. 
Hayes  was  again  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  Cincinnati,  but 
was  defeated. 

In  187«S  he  returned  to  Fremont,  and  the  next  year  inherited  the  considerable 
estate  of  his  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard.  In  1875,  notwithstanding  his  well  known 
desire  not  to  re-enter  public  life,  he  was  again  nominated  for  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  although  he  at  first  declined  the  honor,  he  was  subsequently  induced  to  accept 
the  nomination,  and  after  a  hard  fought  canvas  was  elected  over  William  Allen 
by  a  majority  of  5,500.  This  contest,  by  reason  of  the  financial  issue  involved, 
became  a  national  one,  and  was  watched  with  interest  thoughout  the  country,  and 
as  a  result  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  on  the  7th  ballot  of  the  National 
Republican  convention,  which  met  at  Cincinnati,  June  14, 1876. 

In  accepting  this  nomination  Mr.  Hayes  pledged  himself,  from  patriotic 
motives,  to  the  one-term  principle,  and  in  these  words : 

"  Believing  that  the  restoration  of  the  civil  service  to  the  system  established  by 
Washington  and  followed  by  the  early  Presidents  can  be  best  accomplished  by  an 
Executive  who  is  under  no  temptation  to  use  the  patronage  of  his  office  to  promote 
his  own  re-election,  I  desire  to  perform  what  I  regard  as  a  duty  in  now  stating  my 
inflexible  purpose,  if  elected,  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  to  a  second  term. 

"  In  furtherance  of  the  reform  we  seek,  and  in  other  important  respects,  a 
change  of  great  importance,  I  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribing a  term  of  six  years  for  the  Presidential  office,  and  forbidding  a  re-eleo- 
tion." 

In  the  complications  that  arose  as  a  result  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1876, 
his  attitude  was  patriotric  and  judicious,  and  is  outlined  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
John  Sherman  from  Columbus,  O.,  dated  November  27,  1876.     He  says  : 

^^  You   feel,  I  am  sure,  as  I  do  about  this  whole  business.    A  &ir  election 
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would  have  given  us  about  forty  electoral  votes — at  least  that  many.  But  we  are 
not  to  allow  our  friends  to  defeat  one  outrage  and  fraud  by  another.  There  must 
be  nothing  crooked  on  our  part.  Let  Mr.  Tilden  have  the  place  by  violence,  in- 
timidation and  fraud,  rather  than  undertake  to  prevent  it  by  means  that  will  not 
bear  the  severest  scnitiny." 

The  canvassing  boanls  of  Louisiana,  Florida  and  South  Carolina  declared 
Republican  electors  chosen,  and  certificates  of  these  results  were  sent  by  the 
Governors  of  those  States  to  Washington.  Gov.  Hayes  had  a  majority  of  one  in 
the  electoral  coII^e.  But  the  Democrats  charged  fraud,  and  certificates  declaring 
the  Democratic  electors  elected  were  sent  to  Washington.  The  House  (Demo- 
cratic) and  the  Senate  (Republican)  then  concurred  in  an  Act  providing  for  a 
commission  composed  of  five  representatives,  five  senators  and  five  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  have  final  jurisdiction.  The  commission  refused  to  go  behind 
the  certificates  of  the  Governors,  and  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  electors,  and  President  Haves  was  inaugurated  March  5, 
1877. 

The  administration  of  President  Hayes,  although  unsatisfactory  to  machine 
politicians,  was  a  wise  and  conservative  one,  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the 
people  at  large.  By  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  trooi>s  and  restoration  of  self- 
government  to  the  Southern  States,  it  prepared  the  way  for  a  revival  of  patriotism 
and  the  remarkable  material  development  that  has  since  ensued.  The  aaministra- 
tioD  b^an  during  a  period  of  business  depression,  but  the  able  management  of  the 
finances  of  tlie  government  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  restored  com- 
mercial activity.  This  administration  laid  the  foinidations  for  a  permanent  and 
thorough  civil  service  reform,  notwithstanding  strong  and  influential  op])ositiony 
including  that  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress. 

Throughout,  his  administration  was  intelligently  and  consistently  conducted 
with  but  one  motive  in  view,  the  greatest  good  to  the  country,  regardless  of  |)arty 
affiliations.  That  he  was  eminently  successful  in  this,  and  was  as  wise,  patriotic, 
progressive  and  beneficial  in  its  effects  as  any  the  country  has  enjoyed,  is  the  judg- 
ment of  every  intelligent  person  who  gives  it  an  unbiased  study. 

"  The  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruit."  When  Mr.  Blaine  made  his  Presidential 
tour  in  Ohio  in  1884,  in  several  of  his  sj)eeelies  he  s|K)ke  of  the  Hayes'  adminis- 
tration as  unique  in  this :  It  was  one  of  the  few  and  rare  cases  in  our  history  in 
which  the  President  entered  \\\Hm  his  office  with  the  country  depressed  and  dis- 
contented and  left  it  prosjx^n)Us  and  happy.  In  which  he  found  his  |>arty  broken, 
divided  and  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  and  left  it  strong,  united  and  vigorous.  This, 
he  said,  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Gen.  Hayes'  public  career. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  terra,  ex-President  Hayes  rt»tired  to  his  home  in 
Fremont,  O.  He  has  l)een  the  recipient  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Kenyon, 
1868  ;  Harvard,  1877 ;  Yale,  1880,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1881. 

Is  commander  of  the  Order  of  Loyal  I^egion,  was  also  coininander  of  th(i  Ohio 
Commandery,  was  first  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  Wt»st  Virginia. 
He  is  president  of  tlie  John  F.  Slater  Eduwition  Fund,  and  one  of  the  tnist(»es  of 
the  Peal)ody  Fund  (iK)th  for  education  in  the  Soutli).  He  is  also  president  of  the 
National  Prison  Reform  Association,  and  a  trustee  of  a  large  numl>er  of  charit- 
able and  educational  institutions. 

His  "  Life,  Public  Services,  and  Select  Sjx^ecbes,"  by  James  Q.  Howard,  were 
published  in  Cincinnati  in  1876. 

It  is  well  known  that  Gen.  Hayes  does  not  favor  life  senatorships  forex-Pn^si- 
dents.  In  the  sketch  of  his  life  in  "  Biographical  Cyclopedia  of  Ohio,"  vol.  ii., 
page  309,  we  find  the  following . 

'*  On  retiring  from  public  life  and  return-  hearty  welcome  to  my  home  is.  I  assure  you, 

ing  to  his  home  President  Hayes  was  wel-  very  ^tifying.     During  the  last  five  or  six 

oomed  at  Fremont  in  the  heartiest  way.     In  years  I  have  been  absent  in  the  public  servioe. 

speech  in  the  assemblage  he  said  :  'This  *    *    *    My  family  and  I  have  none  butttn 
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firiendliert  words  and  aentiments  for  the  dties 
of  our  late  official  lesidenoe — Colambos  and 
Washington  ;  but  with  local  attachments, 
perhaps  unusually  strong,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  never  for  one  moment  have  any  of  us 
waver^  in  our  desire  and  puri>06e  to  return 
and  make  our  permanent  residence  in  the 
pleasant  old  place  in  Spiegel  Grove  in  this 
good  old  town  of  Fremont  The  question  is 
oflen  heard,  '  what  is  to  become  of  the  man 
— what  is  he  to  do— who.  having  been  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Bepublic  retires  at  the  end 
of  his  official  term  to  private  life?' 


It  seems  to  me  the  noly  is  wmt  at  hud 
and  sufficient :  Lethim,  nke  any  other  good 
American  dtiien,  be  wilfinue  and  prompi  to 
bear  his  part  in  every  usefiu  work  that  wQl 
promote  the  welikre  aiid  the  happiness  of  hk 
nmily,  his  town,  his  Stale,  ana  iiis  oountiy. 
With  this  disposition  he  frill  have  won: 
enough  to  do,  and  that  sent  of  work  that 
yields  more  individual  contentment  and  giati- 
fioation  than  belong  to  the  more  conspieooaa 
employments  of  the  life  ftom  which  ne  has 
retired." 


Years  have  elapsed  since  these  wise  words  were  uttered  and  Mr.  Hayes  beoame 
a  private  citizen.  But  bis  life  has  been  a  beautiful  and  a  very  busy  one  becana^ 
filled  with  useful  work  for  the  '^  wel&re  and  happiness  of  lus  fiunily,  his  town, 
his  State  and  his  country/' 

Since  leaving  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  actively  en^eed  in  educa- 
tional, reformatory  and  benevolent  work :  President  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Edu- 
cation Fund ;  Member  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund ;  President  of  the  Natkuud 
Prison  Association ;  President  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  on  the  Negro  Question ; 
President  of  the  Maumee  Valley  Historical  and  Monumental  Society;  Ccndi- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States; 
President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia ;  President  of  the  Sociely 
of  the  Twenty-third  K^ment  O.  Y.  V.  I. ;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Western  Beserve  Universty,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. I 

Sayings  from  Speeches  and  Writings  of  ex-Pbebident  Hates. 

**  We  have  a  fair  fighting  chance  to  win.  * ' 

*'  I  would  rather  ^  to  the  war.  if  I  knew  I  was  to  lose  my  life,  than  to  live  throogh  and 
ailer  it  without  taking  part  in  it.  ' 

''To  perpetuate  the  Union  and  to  abolish  slavery  were  the  work  of  the  war.  To  educate 
the  uneducated  is  the  appropriate  work  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  soldier  of  the  Union  has  done  his 
work,  and  has  done  it  well.    The  work  of  the  schoolmaster  is  now  in  order." 

''  We  must  get  rid  of  fixed  sentences  against  hardened  criminals.  They  should  remain  in 
prison  until  they  are  cured.'* 

*' Whenever  prisons  are  managed  under  the  spoils  system  it  ii^ures  the  political  party  that 
does  it,  and  the  prison  in  which  it  is  done. " 

''There  is  no  agreement  between  prisons  and  politics." 

"  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  stain  on  anv  man  who  does  not  do  all  he  can  for  the  wel&re  of 
the  men  whose  labor  has  made  his  wealth." 

Asked  if  he  would  be  a  candidate  by  an  importunate  friend,  he  replied,  ^^Greorge  E.  Pugh 
said  there  is  no  political  hereafter :  content  with  the  past,  I  am  not  m  a  state  of  mind  about 
the  future.     It  is  for  us  to  act  well  in  the  present." 

"  God  loves  Ohio  or  he  would  not  have  given  her  such  a  galaxy  of  heroes  to  defend  the 
nation  in  its  hour  of  trial." 

"We  must  believe  that  Cain  was  wrong  and  that  we  are  our  brothers'  keepers." 

"Our  flag  should  wave  over  States,  not  over  conouered  provinces." 

"  Universal  suflfrage  should  rest  upon  universal  eaucation.  To  this  end  liberal  permanent 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  free  schools  by  the  State  governments,  and,  if 
need  be,  supplemented  by  legitimate  aid  from  national  authority." 

"  It  is  my  earnest  purpose  to  put  forth  my  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  policy  which  will 
forever  wipe  out  in  our  political  affairs  the  color  line,  and  the  distinction  between  North  and 
South,  that  we  may  have  not  merely  a  united  North  or  a  united  South  but  a  united  Country." 

"We  should  be  always  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his 
country  best. " 

"The  love  of  flowers  and  the  love  of  animals  go  together. 

"Touching  temperance,  there  is  in  this  country,  at  least,  no  half-way  house  between  total 
abstinence  and  the  wrong  side  of  the  question." 

"In  any  community  crimes  increase  as  education,  opportunity  and  property  decrease. 
Whatever  spreads  ignorance  and  poverty  spreads  discontent  and  causes  crime." 

"  I  never  sought  promotion  in  the  army.  I  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  good  colonels  rather 
than  one  of  the  poor  generals." 
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The  following  Sketch  of  Mbs.  Hayes,  with  the  TribiUes  to  her  Memory,  trow  pre- 
pared for  this  work  by  Miss  Lucy  Eliot  Keeler,  of  Fremont,  wUh  whxym  it 
has  been  a  labor  of  love, 

Lucy  Ware  Webb  Hayes  was  born  August  28,  1831,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  State.     She  was  of  good  patriotic  pioneer  stock. 

Her  father  was  Dr.  James  Webb,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  son  of  Isaac 
Webb,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  Virginia,  who  settled  in  Kentucky  about  1790. 
On  her  mother's  side  she  was  of  Puritan  ancestry.  Her  mother,  Maria  Cook, 
was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Cook,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  Connecticut,  who 
emigrated  to  the  old  Northwest  Territory  about  ten  years  before  Ohio  became  a 
State.  A  native  of  Ohio  herself,  both  of  her  parents  were  born  in  the  West.  All 
four  of  her  great-grandfathers  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  regiments  of 
the  Connecticut  or  Virginia  lines  of  the  Continental  army.  Awards  of  land, 
made  to  them  in  return  for  military  service  rendered  as  officers  in  these  regiments, 
led  to  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  family  residence  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

Her  father.  Dr.  James  Webb,  when  quite  young,  served  in  the  war  of  1812  as 
n  member  of  the  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen.  When  she,  his  only  daughter,  was 
but  two  years  old,  he  died  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  whither  he  had  gone  from  his  Ohio 
home  to  arrange  for  manumitting  slaves  of  his  inheritance,  with  the  intention  of 
sending  them  to  Liberia.  This  visit  took  place  during  the  terrible  year  of  the 
cholera  sooui^,  and  being  a  physician,  he  lingered  among  his  old-time  friends 
with  a  loyalty  unto  death — giving  them  care  and  medical  attendance  until  himself 
stricken  fatally  by  the  disease. 

Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  unusual  strength  of  character  and  of  deep  religious 
convictions.  Afler  the  death  of  her  husbana  she  removed  to  Delaware,  in  order 
to  be  near  the  Wesleyan  University,  where  her  two  sons,  Joseph  and  James,  were 
•educated.  Her  fortune  was  sufficient  to  give  her  children  a  careful  education. 
Lucy  studied  with  her  brothers  and  recited  to  the  college  professors.  When  her 
bn)thers  be^n  their  studies  in  the  medical  coll^;e,  she  entered  Wesleyan  Female 
College  at  Cincinnati,  the  first  chartered  college  for  young  women  in  America,  in 
1847,  and  graduated  in  1850.  While  in  attendance  at  this  iuKtitution  she  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  she  ever  remained  a  faithful  and  de- 
voted member. 

Before  she  had  finished  her  school-life  in  Cincinnati,  her  mother  removed  to 
the  city,  and  occupied  a  home  on  Sixth  street,  near  Race,  where  the  family  resided 
while  her  two  brothers  were  completing  their  medical  studies.  Here  she  was 
wedded  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  a  young  lawyer  of  the  city,  December  30,  1852. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  her  old  instructor,  Rev.  L.  D.  McCabe, 
D.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  who  also  attended  the  twenty-fiflh  anni- 
versary of  the  wedding  while  Mrs.  Hayes  was  mistress  of  the  Presi<iential  man- 
sion in  Washington. 

When  the  war  broke  out  her  husband  and  both  of  her  brothers  immediately 
entered  the  army,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  her  home  was  a 
refuge  for  wounded,  sick  and  furloughed  soldiers,  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
fnMit.  She  spent  two  winters  in  camp  with  her  husband  in  Virginia,  and  after 
the  Imttle  at  South  Mountain,  where  he  was  badly  wounded,  she  hastened  East 
and  joined  him  at  Middletown,  Md.,  and  later  sjx^nt  much  time  in  the  hospitals 
near  the  battlefields  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  the  soldiers  of  her  husband's  regiment  revered  her,  and 
that  she  was  made  a  meml)er  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  the  badge  of  which 
society  she  always  prized  very  highly.  The  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry  presented  her,  on  the  occasion  of  her  silver  wedding,  with  a 
silver  plate,  on  which  is  engraved  the  following  lines : 

To  thee  our  "  Mother,"  on  thy  silver  troth, 
We  bring  this  token  of  our  love — thy  "  boys  '* 
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Give  greeting  unto  tbee  with  brimming  hearts. 
Take  it^  for  it  is  made  of  beaten  coin, 
Drawn  from  the  hoarded  treasures  of  thy  speech: 
Kind  words  and  gentle,  when  a  gentle  word 
Was  worth  the  surgery  of  an  hundred  schools, 
To  heal  sick  thought  and  make  our  bruises  whole. 
Take  it,  our  "  Mother,"  'tis  but  some  small  part 
Of  thy  rare  bounty  we  give  back  to  thee. 
And  while  love  speaks  in  silver  from  our  hearts, 
We'll  bribe  old  Father  Time  to  spare  his  gift. 

Below  the  inscription  is  a  sketch  of  the  log  hut  erected  as  Col.  Hayes'  head- 
quarters during  the  winter  of  1862-63. 

Mrs.  Hayes'  regard  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  was  as  enduring  as  intense. 
How  often  has  she  said,  "  We'must  go  to  that  funeral,  he  was  a  soldier;"  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldier  never  appealed  to  her  in  vain.  Describing  the 
great  procession  in  New  York,  in  April,  1889,  her  eyes  glowed  as  she  said  :  "But 
the  veterans  ought  not  to  have  been  at  the  rear — they  earned  it  all."  After  the 
close  of  the  war  Mr.  Hayes  was  elected  to  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  Congresses 
and  held  his  seat  until  nominated  for  governor.  Three  terms  he  filled  the  latter 
office,  and  during  all  those  years  Mrs.  Hayes  enjoyed  an  experience  and  exerted  an 
influence  which  with  her  natural  abilities  wonderfully  fittea  her  for  the  position  of 
lady  of  the  White  House. 

She  had  the  conscience  and  the  courage  of  her  convictious.  While  presiding 
over  the  White  House  she  kept  strictly  to  her  temperance  principles,  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  President  Hayes,  banished  wine  and  other  liouors  entirely  from 
their  state  dinners,  as  she  had  always  done  from  her  private  table.  Derided  by  the 
frivolous,  and  slightingly  spoken  of  by  small-minded  politicians,  she  let  them  talk, 
but  maintained  her  loyalty  to  herself  and  her  God.  Her  example  has  since  been 
an  encouragement  and  an  inspiration  to  all  temperance  workers.  No  woman  of 
this  eentury  will  have  a  more  glorious  name  in  the  list  of  human  benefactors  and 
stainieh  adherents  to  princi})le,  than  she,  when  their  history  is  hereafter  written. 

S|waking  of  her  life  at  the  White  House,**  The  Evening  >S^ar"of  Washington, 
says  :  **  Few  women  would  have  attempted  what  she  did  successfully,  to  entertain 
entirely  without  the  use  of  wines  at  the  table.  The  persons  connected  with  the 
official  houst»hold  of  the  President  during  the  four  years  of  the  Hayes  administra- 
tion were  all  devoted  to  Mrs.  Hayes.  Several  of  the  present  officials  were  at  the 
White  House  at  that  time  and  their  recollection  of  her  is  coupled  with  a  warm 
|>ersonal  regard.  Senators — Democrats  and  Republicans — were  often  heard  to 
give  expression  to  most  extmvagant  compliments  of  her  grace  as  a  hostess. 
Anion^  her  warmest  fri(»nds  and  most  ardent  admirers  were  such  extreme  soutlieni 
men  as  the  late  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  and  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton. 

Mi's.  Hayes  was  scarcely  above  the  medium  height  though  she  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  IxMiig  tall.  There  was  in  her  {wrson  that  majesty,  sprightliness  and  grace 
which  correspond  to  the  qualities  of  conscience,  energy  and  love  in  her  nature. 
Her  features  were  rej^ular,  the  mouth  a  little  large,  but  |K)Ssessing  a  very  charming 
mobility  of  expression.  Her  abundant  and  Iwautiful  black  hair  was  worn  after 
the  fashion  of  her  girlho(Kl  time.  Her  complexion  was  rose-brunette  and  her  fine 
ey(^,  very  bright  and  gc^itle  in  expression,  were  that  species  of  dark  hazel  which  is 
ofien  mistaken  for  black. 

Her  U^uty  was  very  lasting.  Time  dealt  gently  with  her.  The  favorite  por- 
trait of  her  was  taken  in  1877,  after  she  was  mother  of  eight  children,  two  of 
whom  had  grown  to  manhood,  and  were  voters.  One  of  the  best  pictures  of  her 
was  taken  at\er  she  was  a  grandmother. 

In  matters  of  i^rsonal  attire  she  had  exquisite  taste,  and  did  not  follow  the 
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3  blindly.  She  was  mode$tt  and  imobtnisive  in  her  demeanor ;  yet  when 
stances  placed  her  in  prominent^  positions,  she  knew  how  to  carry  herself 
ignity  and  grace.  She  was  always  eoual  to  the  situation ;  and  when  she 
the  first  lady  in  the  land  she  was  still  simple,  hearty,  true,  and  unspoiled. 
>me  life  was  a  happy  one.  She  looked  after  her  husband's  interests  with 
constancy,  and  cared  for  her  children  with  motherly  affection  and  tender- 
ing the  White  House  in  1881,  the  family  went  to  Fremont,  and  settled 
t  Spi^l  Grove,  the  beautiful  place  bequeathed  to  General  Hayes  by  his 
5arais  Birchard.  Mrs.  Hayes'  first  attention  was  always  given  to  her  homo 
•  family ;  but  in  church  work  she  was  no  laggard.  She  gave  of  her  time  and 
ins  as  she  was  able.  In  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  she  was 
y  interested,  was  its  president  almost  from  its  organization,  and  spoke  and 
1  its  public  meetings  with  efficiency  and  success.  She  sympathized  with 
ering  and  the  oppressed  everywhere.  When  her  husband  was  governor  of 
te,  she  took  an  active  interest  in  all  of  its  organized  charities,  and  was  a 
among  the  originators  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  itome.  She 
>o  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corp  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  To  her 
il  and  herself,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Fremont  is  largely  in- 
for  its  beautiful  church  edifiw. 

it  years  oC  beautiful  private  life  were  granted  to  her,  years  which  were  filled 
brim  with  joy  and  oceujMition.  On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1889,  as  she  sat  by 
d-room  window  sewing,  she  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  resulting  in 
is.  For  four  davs  she  lay  unconscious ;  then  came  the  announcement  of 
th.  Upon  the  28th,  a  vast  multitude  came  to  look  on  her  dear  face  for  the 
le.  She  was  borne  out  of  the  d(K)rs  of  her  l)eautiful  home  by  her  four  sons 
four  of  her  nephews  and  «)usins.  The  surviving  soldiers  of  her  husband's 
iment,  the  23d  O.  V.  V.  I.,  marched  as  her  guard  of  honor,  followed  by  a 
>roce8sion  of  the  ('omrades  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  of  friends  and  of  neighbors, 
piiet,  final  resting-place  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  near  her  home  at  Fremont, 
lably  no  woman  ever  lived  who  was  more  widely  known  and  who  knew 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life  than  Mrs.  Hayes.  Certainly  no  one  was  ever 
v'idely  mourned.  Tributes  to  her  worth  came  by  the  thousand  to  her 
ill  the  press,  in  letters,  and  in  otlier  forms. 


THANKSGlVIXa  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


r  this  title  a  recent  number  of  that 
111  najH^r,  the  Wide  Aintke^  gives  a 
t*  tne  four  Thaiiksiriving  Days  which 
a!ul  Mrs.  Hayes  and  their  ianiily 
the  Wliitc  House.  We  renieinWr 
s.  Hayes  looked  hack  upo;!  those  oc- 
is  among  the  happiest  of  the  many 
nes  in  which  she  participated.  We 
the  article  by  special  permission  of 
li.shers,  D.  Jjothrop  He  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Phankseiving  dinners  have  been  given 
rhite  Hou'^e  which  will  never  be  for- 
ty those  who  were  bidden, 
lent  and  Mrs.  Hayes  made  it  their 
r  ftnir  years,  and  thev  alwavs  invited 
Li'utive  family  to  join  them  in  a  gen- 
rful  Thanksgivincr  dinner  ;  the  »t»cre- 
id  the  clerks,  with  their  entire  fani- 
cluding  the  little  ones  above  three 
J.  Mr.  Hendly  tells  me  that  "dur- 
;welve  years  of  official  life,  there  was 
lything  more  diarming  and  homelike 
cse  Thanksgiving  dinners,  when  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Hayes  drew  together  their  personal 
and  official  families.'* 

Mrs.  Pruden,  whose  husband  has  been 
private  secretary  to  the  Presidents  during 
four  administrations,  says:  **  There  could  be 
nothing  more  beautiful,  thoughtful  and  t<}n- 
der  than  Mrs.  Hayes'  home  jD^itherings  in  the 
White  House  on  Thanksgiving  Days.  She 
sent  us  invitations  only  the  day  before,  that 
they  might  be  without  ceremony,  and  met  us 
in  the  upper  rooms — wif  h  the  familiar  friend- 
ship of  home  people — seldom  asking  the  maid 
to  wait  upon  us,  but  herself  saymg,  *  Just 
step  into  my  chamber  and  lay  off  your  wraps. ' 
She  knew  our  little  ones  well  by  name  and 
face ;  she  would  stoop  over  to  unfasten  the 
little  cloaks  and  caps,  just  as  our  own  families 
would  do  in  our  own  homes." 

The  first  dirmer  was  given  in  the  large 
state  dining-room,  which  is  forty  feet  long, 
thirty  wide,  and  **  high  as  a  two-story 
house."  Long  windows  open  into  the  con- 
servatory, a  wonderful  garden  of  beautiful 
flowers,    where   bananas   grow,    palm-treee 
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wave,  orohids  hang  from  the  high  oeiliDgB, 
aod  "'birds  of  Paradise"  lean  their  golaen 
heads  oat  iVom  their  sheaths  of  loveliest 
green — the  flower  of  "the  Holy  Ghost'* — 
and  all  the  lilies  of  the  world  seem  to  bloom 
against  the  banks  of  smilax  and  roses.  As 
you  sit  at  the  table,  you  see  this  bewildering 
faiiy  land  of  color  and  fragrance. 

Toward  the  south,  you  look  across  the  wide 
lawn  with  the  little  green  knolls,  the  large 
evergreens,  and  below  tliem  the  silver  thread 
of  river  as  it  runs  toward  the  sea  from  our 
Ciipital,  and  the  historic  Lonji;-bridge,  with 
the  old  Virginia  hills  in  the  distance.  IKn- 
ner  was  always  at  two  o*cIock.  The  table 
was  laid  with  all  the  elegance  of  the  grand 
state  dinners,  and  served  m  as  many  courses, 
lasting  until  five  or  six  o'clock.  '"Isaac," 
the  head  waiter,  often  declared  to  ''the 
Madam  "  that  "  they  were  (he  best  times  of 
all  the  year." 

After  the  first  Thanksgiving  Mrs.  Hayes 
used  the  family  dining-room.  She  said  to 
Mrs.  Pruden,  "  It  isn*t  so  large  and  stately ; 
this  looks  more  home-like.  This  family 
dining-room  opens  from  the  long  corridor, 
where^  palms  and  asaleas  nod  as  you  pass 
them  in  the  niches  bv  the  heavy  oaken  doors ; 
and  the  faces  of  all  the  Presidents  gaze  at 
you  from  the  walls.  The  furniture  is  carved 
mahogany,  and  on  the  handsome  buffet  is 
kept  the  old  solid  silver  of  the  "  Monroes  and 
the  Van  Burens,"  and  the  ^old  spoons  and 
forks  marked  simply,  *' President's  House." 
You  have  read,  no  doubt,  of  the  beautiful 
china  service  made  to  order  for  Mrs.  Hayes. 
One  can  read  a  story  from  each  plate ;  "  the 
fishes  and  birds,"  some  one  said:,  "deserved 
frames." 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  laid  a  long 
mirror,  like  a  little  lake,  on  which  sat  a  silver 
boat,  with  silver  sails,  filled  with  maiden-hair 
ferns  and  roses  ;  sometimes  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley, and  scarlet  carnations.  One  of  the  tiny 
children  said,  "Oh.  see,  mamma!  there  are 
two  boats  !  "  In  this  make-believe  pond  you 
see  the  sweet  buc^s  and  leaves  upsiae  down, 
and  trembling  with  everv  motion.  Beside 
each  plate  was  laid  a  small  menu  card  with 
one's  name,  and  a  lovely  hmtonin^re  tied  with 
pretty  ribbon  ;  sometimes  the  fco?//oMw/^?r  was 
only  an  old-fashioned  sweet  pink,  "just  like 
mother's  garden."  High  chairs  were  close 
beside  mamma's  for  the  little  ones. 

Tlie  first  in  official  rank  was  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Pruden,  who  had  the  honor  of  a  seat 
beside  the  President's  wife  ;  while  Mr.  Hayes 
Ifd  the  way  to  the  dining-room  with  Mrs. 
Pruden  on  his  arm.  The  executive  clerks 
and  their  families  passed  in  next.  There 
were  some  twelve  or  fifteen  children.  I  said, 
ont*  day.  "  But  don't  they  get  very  tired  with 
a  throe-hour  dinner?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  the  mother  replied;  "Mrs. 
Hayes  entertains  them  with  such  wonderful 
tact  and  humor  they  never  ask  to  move." 

Little  Eva  Pruden  was  a  very  lovely  child, 
only  three  years  old.  Her  wonderful  hair 
almost  touched  the  hem  of  her  little  gown, 
and  fell  in  natural  waves,  just  the  color  of 


fddmtheraii.  She  was  a  great  pel  of  Km. 
lu^ee,  and  sat  next  to  her  at  tlie  table. 
At  one  of  these  dionen,  oo  a  handeone 
glass  dish,  eat  a  beautiful  wnite  eiwan.  Tall, 
long,  graoefid  and  perfect^  she  eat  in  the 
midst  of  her  rainbow-hoea  family.  little 
swans,  with  throats  of  impoanhk  beau^,  sat 
all  around  her— green,  Une,  red,  violet,  white 
and  brown. 

Isaac  waa  about  to  dish  up  a  Ktile  ewan  to 
each  little  child,  when  Mm.  Hayea  epoke 

fuickly  and  merrily.  "  Oh,  etop  a  minute, 
saac  I  let's  see  whKui  they  like  the  beet" 

Turning  to  the  youngest,  she  said,  "Evm, 
which  do  you  choose  for  yonx  own?  '*  Eva 
timidly  and  modestly  dropped  her  head  to 
one  side  and  answered,  "  I  like  de  deen  one, 
please. "  So  the  b^utiful  fxe&a  swan  sailed 
across  in  a  pretty  dish  to  little  Eva's  plate, 
while  the  others  soon  "ehoosed"  their  fii- 
vorite  color. 

The  elder  children  chatted  and  felt  per- 
fectly at  home  with  their  charming  hosten, 
who  told  stories,  explained  the  odid  cnstonm 
of  the  White  House,  told  them  all  about  tlie 
wonderful  flowers,  and  th^  wav  the  gardenen 
made  them  into  hundreds  of  booouets  ereiy 
day,  and  talked  about  the  good  Thank«nv- 
ings  when  she  was  a  little  fin,  until  the  t&ee 
or  four  hours  had  passed  hke  magio. 

£veiybody*s  health  was  proposed;  toesto 
drank,  and  bright,  witty  spesches  made,  not 
with  wine,  but  with  the  clearest  of  sparkling 
water;  for  you  know  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  her 
quiet,  ffentle  way,  refused  to  put  wine  on  her 
own  table,  even  as  the  wife  of  the  President, 
and  said,  "I  have  young  sons  who  have 
never  tasted  liquor ;  they  shall  never  receive 
it  from  my  hand ;  what  I  wish  for  my  own 
dear  sons,  I  must  do  for  the  sons  of  other 
mothers." 

It  was  always  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  that 
mother  with  her  children.  They  treated  her 
like  an  elder  sister.  Up  and  down  the  halls 
and  reception-rooms  of  the  old  mansion,  with 
their  arms  about  her  waist,  her  hands  over 
their  childish  shoulders,  talking,  visiting  and 
laughing,  they  could  be  seen  marching  any 
day.  An  English  gentleman  met  (hem  once 
in  the  East  Room,  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  said  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Thornton, 
afterward,  "I  shall  take  home  to  Encrland 
with  me  a  charming  picture  of  the  President's 
family." 

At  last  the  feast  was  over ;  the  philopenas 
eaten  with  the  laughing  children  ;  the  creamy 
swans  and  the  purple  grapes,  lobsters  of  fiery 
redness  and  icy  coldness,  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables looking  natural  as  life,  but  melting 
away  in  delicious  ices,  all  coming  and  going 
in  most  mysterious  wavs.  Even  watermelons, 
growing  like  grandfather's  melons  in  the  old 
grandfather's  garden,  turning  out  to  be 
*'  nothing  but  cream,  after  all.' 

With  Mrs.  Hayes  to  lead  the  way,  the 
children  went  through  the  long  corridor,  the 
doors  of  Oriental  glass,  under  the  tall  palms 
and  jars  of  flowers,  to  the  big  East  Koom, 
for  a  game  of  "  hide  and  seek  "  and  ^*  pus^y 
wants  a  comer." 
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"Now,  mamma,*'  screamed  the  Presi- 
dent's little  son,  *'you  catch  !''  and  in  and 
oat  the  Blue  and  Ked  Rooms,  the  halls  and 
stairwajTS,  Mre.  Hayes  would  run,  -hide  and 
catch,  while  the  whole  house  echoed  to  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  the  delighted  children. 

Then  at  the  piano  they  would  sin^,  and 
march,  laugh  and  play  to  their  heart  s  con- 
tent. 

One  day  a  hig  hlack  pin  dronped  out  of 
Mrs.  Haves'  handsome  heavy  nair,  and  it 
fell  over  her  shoulders  like  a  mantle  of  hlack  ; 


with  no  annoyance,  she  picked  up  the  pin, 
went  on  with  the  game,  twisting  the  coil 
simply  and  plainly  as  she  ran.  Slie  always 
wore  a  simple  dress ;  usually  at  these  home 
dinners  some  hlack  stuff,  of  soil,  clingine 
material,  trimmed  with  surah,  as  a  "vest,* 
or  "  panels  "-^reamy,  rich  lace  in  the  throat 
and  at  the  wrists. 

**The  secret  of  Mrs.  Hayes'  remarkable 
tact  and  genius,  as  hostess  and  friend,  was 
the  mother  part  of  her,"  was  once  said  of 
her.  M.  S. 


MRS.   HAYES'  FRIENDSHIP. 

HOW  A  POOR  WASHINGTON  LUNCH  GIRL  EARNED  IT. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  *' treasury 
^rls"  in  Washington  had  a  grievance  and 
were  not  hackward  in  airing  it.  Said  one  of 
them : 

^*  So  Undo  Sam  has  had  an  economical  fit ; 
can't  let  us  have  our  noonday  tea ; '  takes  too 
long!'" 

^*' Well,  Sarah,  it  isn't  Uncle  Sam*s  time  ; 
still  Secretary  McCullough  says  '  teapots  must 
be  banished  from  the  Treasury  of  the  nation  ! 
Kvery  window-ledge  in  the  building  has 
oner"  , 

But  this  grumbling  was  long  ago.  It  had 
become  almost  forgotton  when  j>lrs.  Hayes 
was  installed  mistress  of  the  White  House. 

Rachel  Myers,  a  pretty  girl,  daughter  of  a 
soldier,  kept  a  small  lunch-room  not  far  from 
the  Treasury  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Treasury  clerks,  and  in  plain  sight  from  Mrs. 
Hayes'  windows. 

Rachel  had  so  generous  a  face,  ways  so 
modest,  and  eyes  so  earnest  that  Mrs.  Hayes 
watched  her  a  good  deal,  and  one  day  went 
in  for  lunch  afler  the  noonday  tea  had  been 
•enred  to  the  crowd  of  clerks. 

Taking  her  seat,  asking  for  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  biscuit,  she  said.  ''  Miss  Rachel,  don't 
you  sometimes  find  this  dull  and  tiresome?" 

**0h,  yes'm!"  Rachel  replied.  *'but  of 
course  I  must  work,  and  the  ladies  are  very 
kind  in  the  Departments ;  they  hate  to  come 
out  of  the  building  fur  lunch,  and  the  half- 
hour  is  so  short ;  but  nobody  is  allowed  to  have 
a  comer  inside  any  more." 

'^  Why  not?" 

"The  Secretary  turned  out  the  tea-pots 
long  ago.  and  won*t  take  *em  back." 

Rachel  tossed  her  head  as  she  added,  '^  I'd 
rather  be  a  poor  girl  selling  cakes,  than  to  be 
as  mean  as  the  big  people  over  there,"  point- 
ing towards  the  White  House. 

'*Are  they  mean,  Rachel?  What  makes 
you  think  so  ?"  Mrs.  Hayes  sipped  her  tea, 
and  tried  not  to  smile. 

"  \Nrell,  everything  in  this  whole  city  has  to 
be  just  as  they  say !  They  don't  heln  the 
pour,  but  only  give  big  dinners,  and  riac  uut 
in  their  fine  carriages  and  enjoy  themselves  ! 
If  they  wanted  to,  there  are  so  many  ways  of 
helping  poor  people." 

''^WTiat  could  thejr  do  for  you?"  Mrs. 
Hayes  said,  as  she  laid  down  her  ten  cents. 


''  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  do  something  for  girls  hke  vou." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Secretary  cant  turn  around 
without  asking  the  President,  you  know,  and 
the  President  don't  trouble  himself  about  the 
poor,  hard-working  women  and  girls,'*  Rachel 
said  spitefully. 

**  Have  you  ever  seen  the  President's  wife? 
I  think  she  is  fond  of  young  girls,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  could  get  you  a 
little  room  for  lunch  in  the  Treasury  building. 
Suppose  you  go  over  to-morrow  moniing 
about  10.     She  is  always  at  home  then." 

Rachel's  eyes  danced.  ''Oh!  how  kind 
that  would  be:  but — I — don't  think — I 
shouldn't  know  how  to  meet  the^  President's 
wife,  you  know,"  and  Rachel  laid  her  hand 
impulsively  on  the  dark  brown  silk  nleeve, 
and  the  soil,  warm,  uncrloved  hand  of  Mrs. 
Haves  kindly  folded  itself  over  Rachel  s. 

Promptly  at  10  the  doorkeeper  led  Rachel 
to  the  private  sitting-room  of  the  ''  Mrs. 
President" 

Mrs.  Hayes  met  her  with  smiles  and  pleas- 
ure. 

''Good  morning,  my  dear,"  she  said. 

"  Good  morning,  ma'am  ;  you  see  I've  come 
as  vou  told  me,  but  I  do  wish  you'd  do  the 
talking  for  me  when  she  comes  in.  I  feel 
afraid  of  the  'great  people,'  but  I  love 
you." 

"The  'great  people,'  child,  are  no  greater 
than  you,  in  spirit ;  and  I  hope  jou  won't 
despise  us  any  more.  I  am  the  wife  of  the 
President !     Do  you  feel  airaid  now  ?' ' 

Poor  Rachel !  she  laughed  and  cried, 
begged  pardons,  stammered  and  hesitatcKl; 
but  the  two  were  ever  more  firm  friends. 

"  Somehow"  a  nice  corner  in  the  big  gray 
stone  Treasury  became  a  cheery,  cosy  lunch- 
stand.  P]verybody  knew  the  tall,  fine-eyed 
girl  who  made  the  tea.  Many  a  basket  of 
fruit,  many  a  tempting  plate  of  cakcH  found 
their  way  to  the  little  table,  from  the  "  .^Iis- 
tres.s  of  the  White  House."  and  the  Hainty 
doylies,  marked  R.  M..  from  Mrs.  H«iyes, 
were  of  greater  value  than  goM  ;  but  more 
than  "trade,"  or  gifls,  or  "  the  honor."  was 
the  sweet  sympathy  of  Rachel's  braiitiful 
friend. — Cleveland  Leader ^  December  14, 
1890. 
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SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 
CHARmBS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSK 


FVom  the  OratioD  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Taylor.  M.  C,  delivered  at  the  Memorial  Semoe  in  Honor 
of  Mrs.  hansy  Webb  Hayea,  in  Wealeyan  Memorial  Hall,  CSncinnati,  December   SOtli, 

1889. 


''No  familjr  ever  occupied  the  White 
House  that  dispensed  such  cenerous  hospi- 
talitv,  or  who  were  so  charitaBle  to  the  poor 
as  the  family  of  President  Hayes.  During 
the  four  j^ears  that  Mrs.  Hayes  was  its 
honored  mistress,  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
poor  people  were  gladdened  by  her  kindness 
and  benevolence,  but  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  that  these  acts  of  charity  should  not  be 
made  public.  The  widow  and  the  orphan, 
the  solaier  and  the  saUor,  the  side  and  the 
afflicted,  never  asked  in  vain,  or  were  turned 
empty-handed  away,  but  soldiers  and  the 
families  of  soldiers,  and  those  who  were  ren- 
dered helpless  by  the  war,  were  the  spedud 
objects  of  her  charity  and  care. 

"'  A  few  days  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  in  Washington,  Mr.  W.  T.  Cnmip, 
who  was  with  Oen.  Hayes  in  the  army,  and 
who  was  also  his  steward  in  the  White 
House.  ^  Associated  with  the  family  in  this 
way  during  such  a  long  period,  he  is  able  to 
give  an  inside  histoiy  whicu  has  never 
reached  the  public.  He  said  to  me  that.it 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  take  wagon- 
loads  of  provisions  to  the  poor  in  all  parts  of 
Washington  during  the  four  years  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes'  administration ;  that  whenever 
Mrs.  Hayes  would  hear  of  a  poor  soldier  who 
was  iU,  she  would  send  him  to  investigate 
and  report  'I  would  tell  her/  said  he, 
*'  how  many  there  were  in  the  family,  and  she 
herself  would  go  to  the  store-room,  and  would 
give  me  groceries — tea,  coffee,  sugar,  flour, 
meat,  eggs — a  little  of  everything,  and  she 
would  then  say  to  me,  '  Now,  William,  take 
these  things  to  these  poor  people,*  and  at  the 
same  time  she  would  give  me  money  to  buy 
coal  or  anything  the  family  might  need.* 

**  He  cited  the  case  of  Major  Bailey,  who 
came  from  North  Carolina  where  he  settled 
after  the  war  and  remained  until  he  was 
driven  out.  sick,  discouraged  and  impov- 
erished. He  and  his  family  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  were  found  by  Mrs.  Hayes  in  the 
northorn  part  of  the  city,  in  want  ana  distress, 
in  a  house  destitute  of  furniture  and  food. 
The  msgor  was  suffering  so  from  disease  that 
he  was  entirely  helpless.  His  wife  was  worn 
out  with  watching,  and  they  and  their  three 
children  were  without  fire,  food,  or  sufficient 
clothing.  *  Mrs.  Hayes,'  says  Mr.  Crump, 
'  sent  my  boy  to  Major  Bailey's  with  some 
money  and  a  wagon-load  of  food  and  supplies 
of  various  kinds,  aud  sent  uie  down  to  buy 
bedsteads,  chairs,  tables,  stoves,  carpets, 
dishes,  in  fact,  everything  necessary  to  fur- 


nish two  Tooma,  and  to  make  tUb  tupStf 
comfortable.  When  I  oairied  iheae  things 
into  that  desolate  home.  Major  BaO^  and 
his  fiunily  cried  and  laiwhecT  by  tons,  and 
when  the  maior  learaea  at  last  by  whom 
these  things  had  been  sent,  he  esehimed, 
'  God  bless  her  I  Oodbleaaherr 

''The  next  day  there  was  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, and  as  soon  aa  it  was  over  Mrs.  Hayes 
oalled  on  the  members  of  the  Galnnei,  for  a 
collection  for  the  benefit  of  Migor  Bail^'s 
familv  and  raised  $125. 

''At  the  Cabinet  taUe  aat  Secretaiy 
Schurz,  who  was  the  colonel  of  Mmcw 
Bailey's  re^^iment,  and  Secnretary  Evarta,  who 
had  a  son  m  the  same  regiment  Theso'  at- 
tention having  thus  been  <»Ued  to  die  mumr^s 
needs,  he  was  cared  for  until  he  reeoTeredfand 
obtained  a  position  in  one  of  the  Departments. 

"Hundreds  of  such   inatanoes  oonld  be 

fiven.  The  steward  showed  me  entries  made 
y  himself  for  hia  own  purposes^  and  not  in- 
tended for  the  public  ^e,  showing  that  die 
President  and  Mra.  Hayek  dnring  the  fomr 
years  they  occupied  the  White  Moose,  nve 
away  thousands  of  dollars  for  benevolent 
purposes,  of  which  the  puUiohas  no  knowl- 
edge whatever. 

The  memoranda  nms  thus : 

Jan.  12th.  Sent    provisions  to  poor 
families,  and  $70  in  cash. 

"    1 3th.  Paid  for  medicine $145.00 

' '    1 9th.  The  President  gave  an  old 

man 50.00 

"    26th.  Mrs.  Hayes— Charities  . .    425.00 
"    31st.  Charities 300.00 

And  so  on  during  all  the  months  of  their 
stay  in  the  Executive  Mansion.  The  charity 
of  Mrs.  Hayes  was  not  the  mere  '  giving  of 
alms.' 

"  '  Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share, 
for  the  ffifl  without  the  giver  is  bare.* 

"  Only  a  few  days  since,  an  army  officer, 
now  stationed  in  Washington,  said  he  should 
never  forget  a  visit  made  by  Mrs.  Hayes  to 
the  home  of  Captain  Corbin  in  the  suburbs 
of  Washington  at  the  time  his  little  boy  died. 
A  carriage  was  driven  to  the  door,  Mrs. 
Hayes  alighted  and  ouietly  entered  the  home. 
Inquiring  for  Mrs.  Corbin  she  was  at  onoe 
shown  to  her  room  and  soon  after  was  seen 
with  her  arm  about  the  grief-stricken  mother, 
mingling:  her  own  tears  of  sorrow,  and 
whispenng  words  of  comfort  and  consola- 
tion. 


Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Hayes. 

No  woman  that  has  lived  has  brought  forth  such  a  multitude  of  expressions oi 
admiration  of  her  life  and  character,  aud  from  the  very  highest  souroes  in  the 
land.     We  here  annex  some  of  these : 
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Rev.  Dr.  L.  D,  McCahe. — How  well  do  I 
remember  my  first  aoqoaintanoe  with  the 
illustriouB  woman  whose  departure  has  called 
together  weepiDjB^  multitudes  to-day  all  over 
tlie  land.  Forty-tour  years  since  we  entered  the 
town  of  Delaware  in  a  stage  coach  together. 
Her  esteemed  and  widowed  mother  was  then 
returning  with  her  and  her  two  brothers  to 
that  city  to  ei^oy  its  educational  advantages. 
The  child's  sweet  and  most  natural  happy 
ways  drew  me  to  her.  1  became  her  pre- 
ceptor, and  more  than  by  any  lesson  or  anv 
learning,  she  refreshed  my  weariness,  with 
her  always  kind,  but  briirht  and  overflowing 
spirits.  Under  the  moulding  hand  of  a  rare 
C  hristian  mother,  she  developed  into  woman- 
hood and  responsibility,  and  added  a  sincere 
religious  experience  to  her  always  attractive 
character.  She  finished  her  studies  in  her 
school  life  in  Cincinnati  ^Ve8leyan  Female 
Seminary,  winning  the  si^>ecial  regard  of  all 
her  companions  and  forming  the  most  en- 
nobling friendships,  which  have  contirmed 
through  her  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
she  gave  her  heart  and  her  hand  to  that 
honored  one,  who  has  led  her  from  heiglit  to 
height  of  all  that  this  world  has  to  give.  In 
all  these  various  and  testing  positions,  instead 
of  relaxing  the  firmness  of  her  principles.or  in 
the  least  departing  from  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  piety,  she  slied  a  new  charm  upon 
them  all  and  truly  niade  them  more  illustrious 
by  her  unostentatious  virtues. 

The  contact  with  the  world  did  n(»t  spoil 
that  loving  kindness  of  nature.  She  was 
always  finding  some  human  heart  which 
Deeded  binding  up.  Much  of  her  divine 
Lord's  spirit  she  had  in  a  tender  regard  for 
humanity,  which  could  broc)k  no  unkind 
word,  indeed  could  brook  nothing  that  could 
wound  a  fellow-being,  however  lowly.  She 
was  one  bright  example  before  the  world  of 
the  union  of  charm  of  manner  with  a  kind- 
ness so  genuine  that  it  failed  under  no  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  Would  that  the 
fair  picture  could  be  for  ever  kept  before  the 
young  womanhood  of  the  world.  One  who 
saw  her  much  and  studied  her  most  atten- 
tively, said :  '*She  is  the  humblest  and  yet 
she  is  the  wisest  of  us  all. ' ' 

J/r».  AUe}}  G.  Thvrman,  in  speaking  of 
Mrs.  Hayes,  said:  *'T  have  known  Mrs. 
Haves — I  always  called  her  Lucy — from 
childhood,  in  fact,  since  she  was  scarcely  able 
to  run  alone.  *  *  *  We  lived  in  the 
same  neigh l)orhood.  From  childhood  Lucy 
was  the  sweetest  girl  I  ever  saw.     She  was 

J»retty,  but  that  was  not  her  chief  attraction, 
t  was  her  lovable  nature  that  won  all  hearts, 
and  her  friendship,  once  secured,  knew  no 
change.'* 

Frtm,  Mjn  Fnmc^  E.  Wdllard.—^o  wo- 
man ever  lived  who  did  so  much  to  discoun- 
tenance the  social  use  of  intoxicants  as  the 
royal  and  lamented  Christian  matron,  Mrs. 
ex- President  Hayes.  She  struck  a  key- 
note that  rings  to-day  in  ten  thousand  homes 
of  weadth  and  fashion,  and  re-echoes  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  millioDS  wlio,  against  a 


desperate  appetite,  have  formed  a  holj  reso- 
lution. For  such  a  woman  and  patnot,  for 
such  a  wife  and  mother,  we  cannot  do  too 
much  to  manifest  our  reverence.  America 
had  not  her  peer,  and  never  suffered  sadder 
loss  than  in  losing  Lucy  W^ebb  Hayes. 

Mrs.  Genend  Grants  in  a  conversation 
with  Nelly  Bly — who  in  turn  told  the  writer 
— said  that  she  had  never  seen  anyone  so 
radiantly  love) V  as  Mrs.  Hayes.  **She  was 
dressed  in  white  silk,"  Mrs.  Grant  said, 
^'and  her  dark  hair  was  combed  smoothly 
over  her  ears.  Her  soft  black  eyes  shone 
like  diamonds  and  her  cheeks  were  as  red  as 
roses.*' 

Man/  ^7 /<^/iWie/'. -^Meanwhile,  on  this  man 
of  whom  every  one  in  the  nation  is  thinking, 
a  fair  woman  between  two  little  children 
It^oks  down.  She  has  a  singularly  gentle  and 
winning  lace.  It  looks  out  from  the  bands 
of  smooth  dark  hair  with  that  tender  light  in 
the  eyes  which  we  have  come  to  associate 
always  with  the  Madonna.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  face  reign  in  the  White  House. 
T  wonder  what  the  world  of  Vanity  Fair  will 
do  with  it?  Will  it  friz  that  hair?  powder 
that  face  ?  draw  those  sweet,  fine  lines  awry 
with  pride?  bare  those  shoulders?  shorten 
those  sleeves  ?  hide  John  Wesley's  discipline 
out  of  sight,  as  it  poses  and  minces  before  the 
first  lady  of  the  land  ?  what  will  she  do  with  it, 
this  woman  of  the  hearth  and  home  ?  strong 
as  she  is  fair,  will  she  have  the  grace  to  use 
it  as  not  abusing  it :  to  be  in  it ;  yet  not  of 
it ;  priestess  of  a  religion  pure  and  undefiled. 
holding  the  white  lamp  of  her  womanhood 
unshaken  and  unsullied,  high  above  the 
heated  crowd  that  fawns,  flatters  and  soils  ? 
The  Lord  in  heaven  knows.  All  that  I  know 
is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  are  the  finest 
looking  type  of  man  and  woman  that  I  have 
seen  take  up  their  abode  in  the  White 
House. 

Gen.  \y.  T.  Shennan  writes  as  follows : 
'*  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  long  since 
committed  myself  to  Denver  for  the  Fourth 
of  July,  I  should  come  to  Fremont  to  demon- 
strate my  great  respect  ior  you  and  love  for 
her  memory  ;  but  as  it  is  1  can  only  trace  on 
paper  a  few  words  of  sorrow  and  ask  a  place 
in  that  vast  procession  of  mourners,  who 
would,  if  possible,  share  with  you  that  burden 
of  grief  Her  sudden  and  totally  unexpected 
death  leaves  a  great  blank  in  the  good  and 
cheerful  in  this  world.  How  vividly  come 
back  to  me  the  memories  of  her  hearty 
greetings,  her  beaming  iace  and  unavoidable 
good  nature,  more  espwially  during  that 
long  and  eventful  trip  to  the  Pacific  and  back 
by  Arizona,  when  at  times  heat,  dust,  and 
the  untimely  intrusion  of  nmgh  miners  would 
have  rufliecl  the  most  angelic  tem|>er.  Never 
once  do  1  recall  an  instance  when  she  ever 
manifested  the  least  displeasure.'' 

FVed.  Douglas. — **  Highest,  who  stoops  to 
lift  the  low. ' '    The  fragrance  of  her  gooclpees 
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will  linger  for  erw  about  the  ezeoative  man- 
sion. 


EaC' Senator  Bruce,  of  MiasiarippL — ^There 
never  was  a  woman  who  graced  the  White 
House  with  greater  dignity.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  said  that  my  wife  and  mysdf  called 
at  the  White  House  during  that  administra- 
tion under  somewhat  exceptional  oircnm- 
stanoes.  We  alwa^'s  found  her  pleasant, 
kindly,  genial 

Senator  Alluon,  of  Iowa,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: ''I  trust  that  my  long  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Mrs.  Hayes,  ana  my  appre- 
ciation of  her  gentle  and  noble  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  will  be  8u£Bcient  excuse  for 
me  to  express  to  you  \uy  deep  sympathy  with 
you  in  your  great  loss ;  and  what  is  yours  is, 
in  a  less  degree,  that  of  the  whole  country, 
as  I  know  of  none  more  beloved  than  she 
was  by  all  good  people  in  every  part  of  the 
land.* 

President  AngdU  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  writes :  *'The  moral  sentiment  of 
the  nation  deplores  the  loss  of  your  estimable 
wife.  Her  exemplary  life  in  the  White 
House,  as  well  as  in  pnvate  life,  will  shine  in 
history  like  the  stars  in  the  heaven&*' 

The  Rev,  T,  Dewftt  TaJmage  characteristi- 
cally telegraphs :  ''  Be  comforted  with  a  na- 
tion's sympathies.  What  a  gracious  and 
splendid  woman  she  was  I " 

Fknnds  Murphy  said  he  had  just  returned 
from  attending  the  funeral  services  of  Mrs. 
Hayes,  who  he  characterized  as  tbe  noblest 
woman  in  the  land,  and  in  speaking  of  her 
said:  ^^Her  virtues  of  mind  and  heart  one 
scarcely  needs  to  be  told.  The  sweetness  of 
her  nature  matched  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
son and  the  charm  of  her  manners.  In  her 
elevated  position  which  she  has  occupied  she 
never  lost  the  simplicity  of  character  of  her 
private  life  and  girlhood.  She  was  a  woman 
of  high  and  lofty  ideas  of  the  purest  and  best 
type.  Over  her  whole  career,  both  public 
and  private,  lingered  an  air  of  gentleness, 
with  malice  towards  none  and  charity  for  all.'' 
Mr.  Murphy  said  he  had  travelled  1,000 
miles,  to  snow  his  respect  to  the  niemory  of 
Mrs.  Hayes. 

Netr  York  Imlependeiit.  —  ^\xs.  Hayes 
seeniod  deliu:lited  to  welcome  every  one  to 
the  White  House,  whether  friend  or  stranger, 
whether  poor  or  rieli.  That  was  the  secret 
of  her  snc<'es8  ns  hostess — that  she  was  really 
plad  to  see  every  one  whose  hand  she  grasped  ; 
her  wuriii  IjeaKt  shone  in  her  warm  greeting. 
She  retired  from  the  White  House  amid  uni- 
versal retrret.  She  was  a  woman  of  ceaseless 
aetivity  in  all  poml  work.  Tl)ose  who  mourn 
her  loss  in  Fremont  are  numbered  by  the 
thonsand  ;  but  those  who  mourn  her  loss 
throughout  the  country  must  be  numbered 
by  the  million.  She  was  a  woman  that  the 
country  may  always  be   proud   of.     Her 


duuTBi)  hflfjpwM,  iMr  fEttnitsf  of  f  ftwiiffT'  md 
her  force  ox  duoieter  wul  not  be  fixfottea. 

New  York  HeroUL — Memories  of  a  ndfafe 
life  hover  about  tlie  death-bed  of  Mrs.  Bnth- 
erford  B.  Hayes.  This  npoAfum  wommn  de- 
serves the  kive  and  respeot  of  the  whole 
country.  Whether  nmnni^  the  dniigsoldiet» 
of  the  Union  army  or  benishiiig  tbe  wine  cap 
from  the  White  House,  she  dkplayed  the 
courage  and  devotion  that  are  born  of  iDner 
purity.  All  honor  to  the  blameksB  wife  and 
mother,  the  nnoonaprominng  diampioD  of 
temperance,  the  friend  of  anfashionahie  rir- 
tues. 

Watikingtcn  Bmi,  June  24.  1889.— Wher* 
ever  her  name  is  known  will  tlie  news  of  her 
mortal  illness  carry  a  sense  of  regret  and  loss. 
Certainlv  no  American  woman  in  the  past  or 

S resent  has  created  for  herself,  under  all  jinb- 
0  and '  trying  conditions,  so  little  criticism 
and  so  much  admiration,  respect  and  affeo- 
tion  as  the  wife  of  ez-President  Haves.  .  .  . 
The  lustre  of  her  public  life,  the  lovdinesa 
of  her  home  life  and  family  relations,  were 
the  reflex  of  an  uneompromwing  oonscieoce, 
a  broad  charity  and  an  unquestioning  reliance 
and  submission  to  the  law  that  is  more  just 
and  wiser  than  man*& 

Gracious  as  a  woman,  sincere  as  a  Chris- 
tian, herself  the  friend  of  many,  she  goes 
down  into  the  valley,  covered  and  crowned 
with  the  love  of  an  entbne  people.  The  sym- 
pathy which  goes  out  to  those  who  are  near- 
est and  have  watched  over  her  with  unspeak- 
able sorrow,  is  as  complete  and  sincere  as  the 
reverence  with  which  the  people  will  hero- 
after  utter  her  n^me. 

Brooklyn  Eagle. — She  was  a  woman  of  the 
purest  and  best  type ;  a  woman  whose  in- 
stincts were  those  of  supreme  refinement  and 
benevolence.  Her  life  was  controlled  by  a 
sovereign  purpose,  and  that  purpose  to  do 
good.  She  believed  that  a  woman's  sphere 
was  limited  only  by  her^  opportunities  for 
making  her  life  a  benediction.  She  felt  that 
she  had  a  mission  •  in  the  world,  and  acting 
upon  that  confidence  she  was  able  to  beciueata 
a  memory  of  noble  deeds  that  no  perishable 
monument  can  rivaL  • 

Dayton  Journal — ^It  is  not  disputable  that 
Mrs.  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  was  the  most  notable 
woman  of  her  day,  as  the  peculiar  and  singu- 
lar representative  of  the  dignified,  graceful 
and  lovable  woman  of  general  cultivated 
home  society  of  this  nation.  No  woman  who 
ever  occupied  the  White  House  commanded 
the  exclusive  character  of  profound  respect, 
associated  with  affection,  that  was  the  dis- 
tinction of  Mrs.  Lucy  Webb  Ha^es.  ... 
When  the  historian  of  our  war  times  records 
the  noble  women  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  virtues,  the  name  of  Lucy  Webb  Hayes 
will  glitter  in  the  shining  galaxy  as  a  model 
American  woman. 

New  Fork  Tribune, —  •  • .  She  lived  upon 
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a  high  plmne  all  her  life,  and  her  inflaenoe 
waa  eveorwhere  beneficent  .  .  .  She  knew 
how  to  make  all  visitors  feel  perfectly  at 
home  when  within  her  doors.  She  was  de- 
voted to  her  domestic  duties,  and  romped 
with  her  children  in  the  nursery  with  all  the 
freedoni  of  a  loving  mother ;  and  all  her  so- 
cial duties  at  Fremont,  Columbus  and  Wash- 
ington were  performed  with  dignity  and  grace. 

Toledo  Commercial. — ^The  lesson  of  her 
life  should  not  be  lost  upon  the  young.  If 
they  would  be  held  in  high  esteem,  they  must 
be  time  to  the  right — true  to  themselves,  to 
their  families  and  to  their  convictions  of 
dat^y.  These  are  the  elements  of  character 
which  have  drawn  forth  the  admiration  of  all. 
This  is  a  simple,  but  it  is  an  all-important 
lesson. 

ItfOok  in  our  eyes;  your  welcome  waits  you 

there. 
North,   South,   East,   West,   from    all  and 

everywhere. 

Oliver  Wendtll  Holmes, 

Her  presence  lends  its  warmth  and  health  to 

all  who  come  before  it ; 
If  woman  lost  us  Eden,  then  such  as  she 

alone  restore  it. 

Whittier. 

The  woman  who,  standing  in  .the  chief 
home,  stood  bravely  for  the  sake  of  every 
home  in  the  land. — Adeline  T.  Z>.  Whitney. 


Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoke  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 

To  higher  levek  rise. 

LongfeUow, 

To  perform  one's  functions  with  fidelity 
and  simplicity  is  to  be  both  hero  and  saint. — 
Edward  Eggleston. 

Her  country  also  and  it  praiseth  her. — 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 

When  high  moral  worth  and  courage  com- 
bine with  gentleness,  matronly  dignity,  gra- 
ciousness  and  sweetest  charity,  the  charm  is 
complete. 

Z).  Huntington., 

Pres.  National  Academy  of  Design. 

• 

Few  like  thee  have  stood 
Upon  the  people's  threshold  where 
The  heralds  01  all  nations  go 
And  come  as  sea  tides  ebb  and  flow. 
With  graceful  bravery  have  stood 
In  grand  and  sterling  womanhood. 
Unfaltering  in  thv  high  estate. 

The  sunshine  flashing  from  the  dome, 
Where  prince  and  people  stand  and  wait, 

There  thou  didst  bring  the  charm  of  home, 
A  chieftain's  valor  and  a  woman's  grace. 
All  lily  white  to  that  exalted  place. 
Lives  nobl^  ended  make  the  twilights  long 
And  keep  m  heart  God's  nightingales  of  song. 

Benj.  F.  Taylor, 


Sardis  Birchard  was  l)orn  in  Wilmington,  Vt.,  January  15, 1801.  He  lost 
both  parents  while  yet  a  child,  and  was  taken  into  the  fanaily  of  his  sister  Sophia, 
who  had  married  Rutherford  Hayes.  In  1817  he  accompanied  them  to  Delaware, 
Ohio.  In  1822  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hayes,  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  three 
young  children.  Mr.  Biri^hard  at  once  devoted  himself  to  his  sister  and  her  family. 
He  never  married,  but  through  life  regarded  his  si.ster's  family  as  his  own.  He 
was  a  handsome,  jovial  young  man  and  an  universal  favorite. 


In  the  winter  of  1824-5,  with  Stephen  R. 
Bennett  as  a  partner,  he  bought  and  drove  a 
]ar«re  drove  of  fat  ho^  from  Delaware  to 
Baltimore.  '/Two  incidents  of  this  trip," 
says  Knapp,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Maumec 
Valley,'  "  are  well  remembered.  The  young 
men  had  to  swim  their  hogs  across  the  Ohio 
river  at  Wheeling,  and  came  near  losing  them 
aU  by  the  swifl  current.  In  the  meantime 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  tall,  fine-looking 
gentleman  on  horseback,  who  had  also  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  four  horses  with  attendants. 


He  helped  Mr.  Birchard  to  get  the  hogs  out 
of  the  way,  chatted  with  him,  and  advised 
him  to  dispose  of  them  at  Baltimore  as  the 
best  market.  This  gentleman,  as  they  soon 
ascertained,  was  none  other  than  Gen.  Jack- 
son, then  on  his  way  to  Washington  after  the 
Presidential  election  of  1824,  in  which  he  was 
the  highest  in  the  popular  vote,  but  not  the 
successful  candidate,  for  the  election  being 
thrown  into  the  house  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  chosen." 


In  1827  Mr.  Birchard  removal  to  Fremont,  then  Lower  Sandusky,  and  en- 
gaged in  selling  general  men»handise.  He  was  largely  patronized  by  Indians, 
bemuse  he  refused  to  sell  them  liquor.  Mr.  Birchard  found  the  Indians  very 
honest  in  their  business  transactions,  and  when  any  of  them  died  with  debts  un- 
paid they  were  settled  by  Tall  Chief,  their  leader,  Mr.  Birchard  was  very  suc- 
oessfiil  in  his  business  ventures.  He  was  connected  with  the  first  enterprise  that 
OfeobSi  river  and  lake  commerce  Ix^tween  Fremont  and  Buffalo ;  was  instnimental 
in  secoring  legidatiou  for  the  construction  of  wagon  roads,  and  later,  largely  in- 
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terested  tn  the  oonBtmction  of  (lie  first  nilnnds  of  tlie  Ifanniee  Tillejr.  He  oon- 
tributed  lai^ly  to  baievolent  objeds.  The  Bircihard  libniyia  a  gift  fiom  faim 
to  the  city  of  Fremont  He  diea  in  1874,  bequeathing  his  estate  to  hb  aepherw, 
ex-Freaident  Hayes. 

Rauh  Pohebov  Buckland  was  bom  in  Leaden,  Miua.,  Jannaiy  90, 1813. 
When  but  a  few  moaths  old  his  &ther  removed  to  Ohio  and  settkd  in  Portage 
county.  He  was  edooated  at  Kaiyoa 
College,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Canfield  in  1S37,  and  the 
same  year  removed  to  FremoDt.  He 
was  married  to  Charlotte  Broughtoo,  of 
Canfield,  in  1838 ;  was  a  dele^  to  tbe 
Whig  National  Convention  in  1848 ; 
elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate  in  18Sfi, 
Bervine  four  years,  daring  which  time 
hia  bill  for  the  adoption  of  children  be- 
came a  law. 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Sevens-second  tmm  Volunteer  In- 
&ntiy,  which  afterwards,  with  other 
regiments,  became  noted  as  "  Buckbod'a 
Brigade."  He  commanded  the  Fourth 
Brigade  of  Sherman's  Division  at  die 
hatue  of  Shilbb,  and  was  made  ^ga- 
dier^enerol  November  29,  1862.  He 
commanded  a  brigade  of  tJie  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps  at  vickslHirg  and  tJte  Di»> 
trict  of  Memphis  for  two  years^  reign- 
ing from  the  army,  Januaiy  9, 1 865,  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  to  which  he  mid 
been  elected  while  on  duty  in  the  field.  March  13, 1865,  he  was  brevetted  majors 
genemi  of  volunteers.  He  nerved  two  terms  in  Congress  and  has  held  many  im- 
portant offices  of  trust ;  was  a  dele^te  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
18V6.  From  1867  till  1873  was  president  of  the  managers  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  and  government  director  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
1 877-80.  He  has  done  much  for  the  improvemeut  of  the  city  of  Fremont  axiA 
is  one  of  its  most  resperted  ami  beloved  citizens.  For  two  yeara  ex-President 
Hayes  was  associated  with  (reii.  Buck  land  as  his  law  partner. 

A  Hemikiscesce, 
WUh  same  Poetry  from  "  The  Worlds  Wander." 

When  on  my  original  visit  to  Fremont,  I  called  on  an  elderly  gentleman,  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Hawkins,  who  was  the  keeper  of  the  magazine  in  Fort  Meigs  at  the 
time  of  the  siege.  1  foimd  him  at  his  name.  It  was  in  the  gloom  of  tne  even- 
ing ;  no  light  ill  the  room  where  he  gave  me  his  recollections  of  its  events.  My 
mind  being  in  an  unummlly  receptive  condition,  and  having  no  use  for  my  eyes  in 
tlie  darkness,  my  ears  did  double  duty;  so  1  remembered  every  word.  The  inci- 
dents I  thus  gathered  will  he  found  under  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  siege  of 
Fort  Moigs  in  Wood  county. 

I  was  not  then  aware  that  Mr.  Hawkins  was  a  cabinetmaker,  a  local  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  church,  and,  greater  than  all,  a  poet !    This  discoveiy  was  re- 
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served  for  my  last  visit,  and  it  came  from  Mr.  Hayes'  libisir,  wherein  is  a  copy 
of  a  small  volume  entitled  "  The  Poetic  Mificellany  and  Wmid^s  W 
Thomas  L.  Hawkins.     Columbus :  Scott  &  Boscom,  printers,  1863. 


1  copy 


Our  poet  allowed  his  muse  to  help  him  in  his  business,  and  so  he  biot^t  her 
to  his  aid  in  advertising  his  stock  in  trade — washboards  and  mops. 
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These  veraeB  have  the  charm  of  old-time  nisticity ;  carries  back  ray  mind  to 
the  days  of  die  fathers,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  cook  stove.  I  remember 
when  they  were  unknown,  and  the  people  largely  farmers,  there  being  but  few 
cities.  Often  have  I  seen,  when  a  youth,  on  wash-days,  huge  kettles  hanging  by 
craiies  over  great  kitchen  fii'es,  filled  with  snow  to  melt  for  soft  water ;  a  dinner- 
pot  over  the  fire  for  a  boiled  dinner,  the  usual  menu  for  wash-days ;  and  while  the 
women  of  the  family  were  bending  over  the  wash-tub,  some  young  girl  or  boy 
would  be  standing  by  a  [K)unding-barrel,  pounding  the  clothes  prior  to  the  rub- 
bing process.  Pouudiug  the  clothes  seemed  to  have  been  a  common  duty  of  the 
diildren  of  the  family,  who  stood  on  stools  to  get  the  proper  height.  The 
pounder  was  a  round  block  of  wood,  perha|)s  eight  inches  long  and  weighing  per- 
naps  five  to  ten  pounds,  into  which  was  inserted  a  long  handle,  as  in  a  broom,  for 
m  lifter,  which  both  hands  gras|)ed  during  the  pounding  operation.  With  every 
washboard  and  mop  sold  by  the  poet  was  attached  a  card,  with  its  poetic  adver- 
tisement 

THE  WASHBOARD. 

[Advertisement.  ] 


Take  notioe,  that  I,  Thomas  Hawkins,  the 

younger, 
Than  old  Tom,  my  father,  more  active  and 

stronger. 
In  my  journey  through  life,  have  found  in 

my  way 
What  some  call  Ash  Wednesday,  men's  wives 

caU  wash-day. 

However  enduring  the  conjugal  life, 

This  day  brings  a  cloud  on  the  husband  from 

wife; 
Tbe  docD  and  the  cats  must  stand  out  the  way. 
And  ail  about  the  house  dread  the  coming 

wash-day. 

To  make  the  day  pleasant,  I've  long  studied 

how 
To  bring  back  the  smile  on  the  dog  and  the 

cow; 
To  cheer  the  poor  husband,  the  clouds  blow 

away. 
And  smiles  light  the  wife  on  that  gloomy 

dark  day. 


The  machinist  for  this  has  exhausted  his 

skill. 
In  inventing  machines  poor  woman  to  kill ; 
No  valued  relief,  I'll  venture  to  say. 
Has  loomed  up  as  yet  to  dispel  the  daric 

day. 

The   washboard    alone   must   end   all    the 

strife. 
With  a  love-helping  husband  to  cheer  up  the 

wife, 
To  straighten  his  rib,   and   show  well  he 

may 
With  a  few  hearty  rubs  on  that  dark  steamy 

day. 

We  have  boards  of  this  kind  for  both  hus- 
band and  wife. 

We'll  venture  the  price,  'twill  end  all  the 
strife. 

Which  are  fluted  both  sides;  then  come, 
come  away, 

And  buy  of  our  sunshine  to  dispel  the  dark 
day. 


THE      MOP. 

[Advertisement.] 


The  wife  that  scrubs  without  a  mop 
Must  bend  her  back  full  low. 

And  on  her  knees  mop  up  the  slop 
And  little  comfort  know. 


And  he  who  loves  a  cleanly  wife, 
And  wants  to  keej)  her  clean, 

Would  make  her  smile  and  end  all  strife 
By  buying  this  machine. 


And  can  you  thus  your  wife  displease, 
With  her  sweet  smiles  dispense, 

And  make  her  scrub  upon  her  knees, 
To  save  some  twenty  cents  ? 
[Which  is  the  price  of  the  mop.] 

You  hardened  wretch  !  pull  out  y'r  cash. 

Untie  your  money-stockings. 
And  don  t  neglect  to  buy  this  trash  ^ 

From  your  old  friend,  Tom  Hawkins. 


Jambs  Birdseye  McPherson,  General  in  the  Union  Army,  was  bom  in 
Clyde,  O.y  November  14,  1828.  His  father  worked  at  blaeksmithing  while 
dttring  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  woodland.  The  boy  grew 
np  in  the  hardy  laborious  baekwoods  life  of  the  time.  When  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  the  oldest  of  four  children,  his  father  died,  leaving  the  widow  to 
straggle  against  adverse  circamstanees,  to  provide  for  her  little  &mily.  James 
a  helpful  son,  and  to  aid  his  mother  secured  employment  in  a  store  at  Green 
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Sprinff.  He  was  a  cheerful,  upright  youth,  and  was  hi^^  esteemed  bjr  all  who 
knew  him.  During  his  leisure  hours  he  employed  himself  in  study ;  later  he  wa» 
enabled  to  spend  two  years  in  the  Norwalk  Academy.  He  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point  and  graduated  in  1863,  first  in  a  class  of  fifty-two  members 
among  whom  were  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  John  M.  Schofield  and  John  B.  Hood. 
He  taught  for  a  year  in  West  Point  For  three  years  he  was  ei^ased  in 
engineering  duty  on  the  Atlantic  coast — ^most  of  the  time  in  New  York  harbor. 
At  the  b^inning  of  the  war  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  engineers  stationed  in 
Qdifomia,  where  for  three  years  and  a  half  he  was  in  chaige  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

He  applied  for  active  duty  with  the  army  in  the  field,  where  his  promotion  was 
very  rapid.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  November  21,  1861 ;  colonel.  May  1, 
1862;  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  May  16,  1862.  Gen.  Hellock  placed  him 
on  his  Stan,  but  in  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  transferred  to  the  stafi^  of  Gen. 
Grant  and  served  as  chief  engineer  at  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Dondson,  Shiloh,  the 
si^e  of  Corinth  and  luka.  In  the  reorganization  of  Grant's  army  in  1863,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  17th  army  corps.  In  the  section  cam- 
paign against  Vicksburg,  McPherson's  corps  bore  a  prominent  part  When  the 
army  seUled  down  to  the  r^ular  siege  of  Vicksburg  McPherson's  command  had 
the  centre.  A  year  had  rolled  by  since  he  was  doing  duty  on  Grant's  stafiT,  m 
newly-fledged  omcer  of  volunteers.  Now  he  was  firm  in  his  high  position,  was 
the  compeer  of  Sherman,  and  a  lieutenant  trusted  and  honored  by  the  general-in- 
chief.  when  Vicksburg  was  surrendered  he  becakne  one  of  the  conmiiasioneFS  to 
arrange  the  terms,  and  as  a  recc^nition  of  his  skill  and  personal  daring  through* 
out  the  campaign,  from  Port  Giraon  to  the  bloody  salients  of  the  enemy's  massive 
earthworks,  which  withstood  assault  after  assault,  he  was  made  fiill  brigadier- 
general  in  the  r^ular  army.  From  captain  to  brigadier-general  in  a  year  and  a 
half! 

When  Grant  at  last  turned  over  his  command  in  the  west  to  Sherman^  and  aa- 
sumed  the  control  of  all  the  armies,  McPherson  succeeded  the  latter  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  then  over  60,000  strong,  and  when  Sherman  set 
out  on  his  campaign  to  Atlanta,  followed  him  in  person  with  about  25,000  of  his 
troops,  the  15th  corps  under  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  and  the  16tii  under  Gren.  G.  ML 
Dodge. 

In  the  battles  before  Atlanta  the  new  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
proved  his  fitness  for  the  role  and  displayed  the  highest  ana  best  quality  of  a 
soldier— capacity  for  leadership. 

When  Sherman's  army  was  before  Atlanta  and  he  was  extending  his  left  flank 
to  envelop  the  city,  Hood  opened  the  movement  with  a  series  of  engi^ements  from 
July  19  to  July  21.  On  July  22,  1864,  Hood  withdrew  from  the  trenches  in 
front  of  Thomas  and  Schofield,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on  Sherman's  left  flank, 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  McPherson's  command.  At  the  time  the  onslaught 
was  made  McPherson  was  in  consultation  with  Sherman.  He  inunediately  issued 
an  order  for  the  closing  of  a  gap  between  two  corps,  and  then  rode  rapidly  towaid 
the  threatened  point,  and  while  engaged  in  personally  superintending  the  dispoai- 
tion  of  the  troops,  and  passing  from  one  column  to  another,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  skirmish  line  of  Confederates.  They  called  "  Halt !"  whereupon  he  en- 
deavored to  turn  into  the  woods  and  escape,  but  a  volley  was  fired  after  him.  A 
musket  ball  passed  through  his  right  lung,  and  shattered  his  spine,  but  he  cluns 
to  his  saddle  until  his  horse  had  carried  liini  further  into  the  woods  and  then  fell 
to  the  groimd.     His  orderly  was  captured 

Al)out  an  hour  after  this  had  occurred  a  private  of  the  15th  Iowa,  Geoige 
Reynolds,  who  had  been  wounded  and  was  making  his  way  back  into  the  Union 
lines,  came  across  the  body  of  his  general.  Life  was  not  yet  extinct^  but  he 
could  not  speak.  Reynolds  moistened  his  li[)s  with  water  firom  his  canteen,  re- 
mained until  he  had  expired  and  the^n  went  to  seek  assistance. 


GENERAL  JAUE8  B. 


B.  Orob.  F%olo.,  1887. 

UoxrKKifT  TO  Gen.  James  B.  McPhebson,  Cltdb. 
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The  body  was  brought  and  laid  out  in  the  headquarters  of  Gren.  Sherman,  who, 
as  he  paoea  back  and  fro  issuing  orders  for  the  battle  still  going  on,  shed  bitter 
tears  over  the  death  of  his  favorite  general.  In  communicating  the  news  of  his 
death  to  the  War  Department,  Gen.  Sherman  wrote :  '^  Not  his  the  loss ;  but  the 
country  and  the  army  will  mourn  his  death  and  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of 
one  who,  though  comparatively  young,  had  risen  by  his  merit  and  ability  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  best  armies  the  nation  had  called  into  existence  to  vindicate 
its  honor  and  integrity." 

McPherson  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  army,  and  when  the  news  reached  them 
that  he  had  either  fallen  or  been  taken  captive,  a  wild  cry  rose  from  the  whole 
army,  "  McPherson  or  revenge,"  and  the  assault  of  the  enemy  was  beaten  back 
with  great  slaughter. 

Gen.  McPherson's  body  was  taken  north  and  buried  at  Clyde,  O.,  and  an  im* 
posing  monument  now  marks  the  place  of  his  interment.  He  was  but  tliirty-five 
years  of  a^  at  the  time  of  his  death,  beloved  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  for  his  noble  traits  of  character,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  a  brilliant  career 
which  promised  the  highest  attainments.  Gen.  Grant  placed  a  high  estimate  on 
his  genius,  and  always  spoke  of  him  in  words  of  praise.  In  Marcli,  1864,  he 
wrote  to  Sherman,  "  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  McPherson,  as  the 
men  to  whom,  above  all  others,  I  feel  indebted  for  whatever  I  have  had  of 
success." 

Gen.  McPherson's  personal  appearance  was  very  prepossessing.  Over  six  feet 
tall,  well  developed,  graceful  and  winning  in  manner.  He  was  cheerful,  genial, 
devoid  of  jealousy  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  honor.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  betrothed  to  an  estimable  young  lady  of  Baltimore  and  expected  soon  to  be 
married.  His  affection  for  his  family  was  unusually  strong,  and  they  were  rarely 
absent  from  his  thoughts.  When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Clyde  the  follow- 
ing touching  correspondence  ensued : 

*' Clyde,  0.,  Aug.  5,  1864. 
*' To  General  Grant  : 

'"Dear  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  the  perusal  of  these  few 
lines  from  the  trembling  hand  of  the  aged  grandma  of  our  beloved  General  James  B. 
McPherson.  who  fell  in  battle.  When  it  was  announced  at  his  funeral,  from  the  public  nrint, 
that  when  General  Grant  heard  of  his  death,  he  went  into  his  tent  and  wept  like  a  child,  my 
heart  went  out  in  thanks  to  you  for  the  interest  you  manifested  in  him  while  he  was  with  you. 
I  have  watched  his  progress  from  infancy  up.  In  childhood  he  was  obedient  and  kind ;  in 
manhood,  interesting,  noble  and  persevering,  looking  to  the  wants  of  others.  Since  be 
entered  tlic  war,  others  can  appreciate  his  worth  more  than  I  can.  When  it  was  announced 
to  us  by  tele^miph  that  our  loved  one  had  fallen,  our  hearts  were  almost  rent  asunder  ;  but 
when  we  hoard  the  Commander-in-Chief  could  weep  with  us  too,  we  felt,  sir,  that  you  had 
been  as  a  father  to  him,  and  this  whole  nation  is  mourning  his  early  death.  I  wish  to  inform 
you  that  his  remains  were  conducted  by  a  kind  guard  to  the  very  parlor  were  he  spent  a 
cheerful  evening  in  1861,  with  his  widowed  mother,  two  brothers  and  only  sister,  and  his 
aged  grandmother,  who  is  now  trving  to  write.  In  the  morning  he  took  his  leave  at  six 
0  clock,  little  dreaming  he  should  fall  by  a  ball  from  the  enemy.  His  funeral  services  were 
atten<)ed  in  his  mother's  orchard,  where  his  youthful  feet  had  oflen  pressed  the  soil  to  gather 
the  falling  fruit ;  and  his  remains  are  resting  in  the  silent  grave  scarce  half  a  mile  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  His  ^rave  is  on  an  eminence  but  a  few  rods  from  where  the  funeral 
services  were  attended,  and  near  the  grave  of  his  father. 

*'The  grave,  no  doubt,  will  be  marked,  so  that  passers-by  will  oflen  stop  and  drop  a  tear 
over  the  dear  departed.  And  now,  dear  friend,  a  few  lines  from  you  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  afflicted  frien<ls.  I  pray  that  the  God  of  battles  may  be  with  you  and  go  forth 
with  your  arms  till  rebellion  shall  cease,  the  Union  be  restored,  and  the  old  nag  wave  over  the 
entire  land. 

**  With  much  respect,  I  remain  your  friend, 

"Lydia  Slocum. 
**  Aged  eighty-seven  years  and  tour  months.'* 

"  Headquarters  Armies  op  the  United  States, 
*'  Cmr  Point,  Virginia,  Aug.  10,  1864. 
**  Mrs.  Lydia  Slocum  : 
*'  My  Dear  Madam, — ^Your  very  welcome  letter  of  the  3rd  instant  has  reached  me.    I  am 
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f^oA  to  know  that  the  relattves  of  the  lamented  Mijor-G^enenl  HePhenon  axe  airue  of  tbe 
more  thao  friendship  that  existed  between  him  and  myself.  A  Nation  griefea  at  the  looi  of 
one  so  dear  to  our  nation's  cause.  It  is  a  selfish  |^ef,  oecanse  the  Nation  had  more  to  op«* 
from  him  than  from  almost  anyone  living.  I  lorn  in  this  selfish  grief,  and  add  the  griet  of 
personal  love  for  the  departed.  He  formed,  for  some  time,  one  of  mjr  miKtaiy  &mi)7.  I 
knew  him  well;  to  know  him  was  to  tove.-  It  may  be  some  consolation  to  yon,  his  aged 
grandmother,  to  know  that  every  officer  and  every  soldier  who  served  under  your  jpundSoD 
felt  the  highest  reverence  for  his  patriodsm,  his  icaI,  his  great,  almost  uneQualied  ability,  Ida 
amiability  and  all  the  manl};  virtues  that  can  adorn  a  commander.  Your  bersavmenft  b 
great,  but  cannot  exceed  mine. 

"Yours  truly, 

^U.  8.  GaANT." 

Clyde  is  eight  miles  southeast  of  Fremont  at  the  orofieiiig  of  the  Li.  S.  dk 
M.  S.,  I.  B.  <&  W.  and  W.  <&.  L.  E.  RaUroads. 

City  Offioersy  1888 :  Mavor,  H.  F.  Paden ;  Clerk,  Chas.  H.  Eaton ;  Tmsnier, 
E.  D.  Harkness ;  Marshall,  John  C.  Letson ;  Chief  Fire  Department^  N.  T* 
Wilder.  Newspapers :  Enierpristy  Independent,  B.  F.  Jackson  &  Co..  editcns 
and  publishers ;  Farmer^s  Beporiiarj  Neutral,  Report;er  Co.,  editors  widjpub]i8hef& 
Churches ;  1  Baptist,  1  Episoonal,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  1  Univ^sal,  1 
Catholic,  ]  United  Brethren,  ana  1  Advent.  Banks:  Farmers'  &  Traders',  S.  M. 
Terry,  cashier;  Peoples'  Banking  Co.,  C.  6.  Sanford,  president,  John  GL 
Bolinper,  cashier.  Population,  1880,  2,380.  School  census,  1888,  760;  Frank 
M.  Gmn,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Clyde  is  a  wholesome,  cleanly  appearing  little  town.  It  has  an  enduring 
memory  in  havii^  riven  to  the  nation,  in  the  person  of  Jas.  B.  McPuebsok,  a 
great  soldier  and  Uie  best  type  of  a  gentleman.  The  sites  of  the  loff^ouae  in 
which  he  was  born  and  the  blacksmith  shop  where  his  fiither  labored  are  both 
within  the  cemetery  where  to-<lay  stands  his  monument  and  rests  hm  mortal  re- 
mains. 

Clyde  also  was  the'  birth-place  of  James  Albert  Wales,  caricaturist.  He 
was  bom  there  in  1852,  died  in  1886,  and  lies  buried  in  the  McPherwrn 
Cemetery.  He  was  a  highly  valued  artist.  On  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  A.  B. 
French,  an  old  resident  of  ulyde,  delivered  a  touching  eulogy  upon  his  boyhood, 
and  Rev.  O.  Badgley  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  "Appleton's  CyclopsBdia  of 
American  Biography "  says  of  him :  "  He  learned  wood-engraving  in  Toledo 
and  Cincinnati,  tnence  going  to  Cleveland,  drew  cartoons  for  the  Leader  dur- 
ing the  Presidential  canvas  of  1872.  Later  he  went  to  New  York  and  engaged 
to  illustrate  Pitdb.  He  eventually  became  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Jvdge^  and 
was  for  some  time  its  chief  cartoonist.  Wales  was  the  only  caricaturist  of  the 
newer  school  who  was  a  native  American.  He  was  also  clever  at  portraiture  and 
his  cai*toons  excellent." 

WooDViLLE  is  fourteen  miles  northwest  of  Fremont  on  the  Portage  River  and 
on  the  N.  W.  O.  R.  R.  It  was  laid  out  in  1838  by  Hon.  A.  E.  mod  on  what 
was  known  on  the  Western  Reserve  and  Maumee  turnpike,  being  on  the  great 
travelled  route  between  Cleveland  to  Toledo.    School  census,  1888,  232. 

GiBSONBURG  is  eleven  miles  northwest  of  Fremont  on  the  N.  W.  O.  R.  R. 
Population,  1880,  589.  School  census,  1888,  217 ;  J.  L.  Hart,  Superintendent  of 
hM^hools. 

LiNDSEY  is  seven  miles  northwest  of  Fremont  on  the  Ij.  S.  <&  M.  S.  R.  R. 
Population,  1880,  409.    School  census,  1888,  152. 

TowNSEND  is  five  miles  northeast  of  Clyde,  on  the  I.  B.  &  W.  R.  R.  Census. 
1890,1,358. 

Gbeen  Spbing  Village. 
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SCIOTO. 

SdOTO  County  was  formed  May  1,  1803.  The  name  Scioto  was  originally 
applied  by  the  Wyandots  to  the  river  ;  they,  however,  called  it  &i,  o?i,  to  ;  its 
signification  is  unknown.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  some  of  the  hills  are 
several  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  river  bottoms  are  well  adai)t€d  to  corn,  and 
on  a  great  part  of  the  hill  land  small  grain  and  grass  can  be  produced.  Iron  ore, 
coal,  and  excellent  freestone  are  the  principal  mineral  productions  of  value.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
The  princi  j)al  agricultural  products  are  corn,  wheat  and  oats. 

Area  about  640  "square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  52,195;  in 
pasture,  31,961;  woodland,  64,518;  lying  waste,  8,359;  produced  in  wheat, 
109,946  bushels;  rye,  88;  buckwheat,  173;  oats,  104,516;  barley,  3,375 ;  com, 
619,367;  broom-coni,  16  pounds  brush;  meadow  hay,  9,552  tons;  clover  hay, 
445 ;  potatoes,  52,127  bushels ;  tobacco,  22,500  pounds ;  butter,  246,756  ;  cheese, 
2,181 ;  soi^hum,  16,506  gallons;  maple  syrup,  223;  honey,  3,514  pounds;  eggs, 
221,085  dozen;  grapes,  2,010  pounds;  wine,  181  gallons;  sweet  potatoes,  1,902 
bushels ;  apples,  18,887  ;  peaches,  3,719  ;  pears,  237  ;  wool,  10,185  pounds ;  milch 
-cows  owned,  3,498.  Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888  :  Iron  ore  mined,  11,816  tons ; 
fire  clay, 39,290;  limestone,  1,000  tons  burned  for  fluxing;  10,070  cubic  feet  of 
•dimension  stone.  School  census,  1888,  12,454 ;  teachers,  189.  Miles  of  railroad 
track,  94. 


Townships  avd  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

Townships  add  Cenbub. 

1840. 

1880. 

Bloom, 

913 

2,211 

Porter, 

1,014 

2,274 

Brush  Creek, 

401 

2,093 

Rush, 

778 

Clay, 

696 

1,148 

Union, 

570 

1,168 

Green, 

973 

1,935 

Valley, 

951 

Harrison, 

686 

1,326 

Vernon, 

902 

1,481 

Jefferson, 

678 

919 

Washington, 

653 

1,131 

Madison, 

830 

1,852 

"VVayne  Tsp  and  Ports- 
month  City,  co-ex- 

Morgan, 

265 

1,019 

Nile, 

860 

1,905 

tensive, 

1,853 

11,321 

Population  of  Scioto  in  1820  was  5,750;  1830,  8,730;  1840,  11,194  ;  1860, 
24,297  ;  1880,  33,511 ;  of  whom  25,493  were  bom  in  Ohio;  1,569,  Kentucky  ; 
1,125,  Pennsylvania;  967,  Virginia;  276,  New  York;  153,  Indiana;  1,815, 
Oerman  Empire ;  400,  Ireland ;  309,  England  and  Wales ;  256,  France ;  33, 
British  America,  and  28,  Scotland.    Census,  1890,  35,377. 

The  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river  at  Portsmouth  is  ninety  feet  below  Lake  Erie,  and 
474  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Scioto  falls,  from  Cohmibus  to  Portsmouth,  302  feet, 
as  given  by  Col.  Ellet ;  distance  in  a  direct  line,  about  ninety  miles,  or  a  trifle  over 
three  feet  of  fall  to  the  mile.  The  Kentucky  hills  opposite  rise  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  633  feet  above  low-water  mark  in  the  river. 

CfeLORoN  De  Bienville's  Expedition. 

C^loron  De  Bienville,  the  French  explorer,  in  1749,  in  his  expedition  down  the 
Ohio  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  countr}'  for  France,  landea  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto.  They  remained  from  the  22d  to  the  26th  of  August.  There  had 
been  here  for  years  a  Shawanese  village,  and  living  with  them  a  ])arty  of  English 
traders.  C^loron  warned  them  off,  and  although  he  had  over  200  men,  he  re- 
frained from  force. 

*'  Capt.  C^loron,  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St  Louis,  was  acting  under 
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the  orders  of  the  Marquis  de  la  GaUissonnidre,  Grovemor-iii-Chief  of  New  Fruso^ 
to  drive  back  intruders  and  vindicate  French  rij^hts  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
He  had  under  him  a  chaplain ,  eight  subaltern  omcers,  six  cadets,  twenty  soldiers, 
180  Canadians  and  thirty  Indians,  Iroquois  and  Abinakis.  This  expedition 
crossed  over  from  Canada,  and  embarking  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Al  Wheny, 
floated  into  the  Ohio  and  down  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.  Thenc^ 
making  his  way  up  that  stream  as  far  as  Piqua,  in  what  is  now  Miami  county, 
he  burned  his  canoes,  crossed  over  on  ponies  to  a  French  fort  on  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  tlience  returned  to  Montreal,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
10th  of  November. 

C^loron  planted  -six  leaden  plates  at  the  mouths  of  various  streams,  as  at  that 
of  the  Kanawha,  Muskingum,  the  Great  Miami,  etc.,  signifying  a  renewal  of  pos- 
session of  the  country.  This  was  done  with  ceremony.  "  His  men  were  dmwn 
up  in  order ;  Louis  XV.  was  proclaimed  lord  of  all  that  r^on  ;  the  arms  were 
stam{)ed  on  a  sheet  of  tin,  nailed  to  a  tree ;  a  plate  of  lead  was  buried  at  the 
foot,  and  the  notary  of  the  expedition  drew  up  a  formal  act  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding." 

The  plate  at  Marietta  was  found  in  1798  by  some  boys  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Muskingum,  and  that  on  the  Kanawha  in  1846,  by  a  boy  playing  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river. 


C^loron  planted  no  plate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto.  One  of  his  plates,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Ohio,  was  stolen  from  him  by 
a  Seneca  Indian  and  after  his  return,  in  the 
winter  of  1749-1750,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Gov.  Geo.  Clinton  ;  a  liberal  translation  of 
which  here  follows  : 

'*In  thevear  1749 — the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
King  of  France,  we,  C^loron,  commandant  of 
a  detachment  sent  by  Monsieur  the  Marauis 
of  GalUsonni^re,  Commander  in  Chief  of  New 
France,  to  establish  tranquillity  in  certain 
Indian  villages  of  these  Cantons,  have  buried 
this  plate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
of  To-RA-DA-KOIN.  this  29th  July— near  the 
river  Ohio,  otherwise  Beautiful  River,  as  a 
monument  of  renewal  of  possession,  which 
we  have  taken  of  the  said  river,  and  of  all 
its  tributaries  and  of  all  the  land  on  both 
sides,  as  far  as  to  the  sources  of  said  rivers, 


— inasmuch  as  the  preceding  Kings  of  France 
have  enjoved  [this  possession]  and  have 
maintained  it  by  their  arms  and  by  treaties. 
especially  by  those  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Christopher  Gist  in  1751  on  his  joumey  ta 
the  Indians  of  Ohio,  visited  the  Shawnese 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  It  was 
known  to  all  the  traders  as  *^  the  Lower 
Town ' '  to  distinguish  it  from  Logstown  on 
the  upper  Ohio,  which  last  was  14  miles 
below  the  site  of  Pittsburg.  Gist  describes 
the  Lower  Town  as  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ohio,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto.  It  contained  about  300  men.  On 
the  Ohio  side  were  about  100  houses  and  on 
the  Kentucky  side  about  40  houses.  On  the 
Ohio  side  was  a  large  council  house  90  feet 
in  length,  having  a  light  cover  of  bark.  In 
this  house  the  Indians  held  their  councils. 


The  month  of  the  Scioto  was  a  favorite  point  with  the  Indians  frora  which  to 
attack  boats  ascendinjr  or  descending  the  Ohio.  We  have  several  incidents  to  re- 
late, the  first  from  "  MarshalPs  Kentucky,"  and  the  two  last  from  "McDonald's 
Sketches : " 


Itidian  Decoy  Boats. — A  canoe  ascending 
the  Ohio  about  the  last  of  March,  1790,  was 
taken  by  the  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  Sci- 
oto, and  three  men  killed.  Within  a  few 
days  after,  a  boat  coming  down  was  decoyed 
to  shon^  by  a  white  man  who  feigned  distress, 
when  fifty  savages  rose  from  concealment, 
ran  int*)  the  boat,  killed  John  May  and  a 
young  woman,  being  the  first  persons  they 
came  to,  and  took  tne  rest  of  the  people  on 
board  prisoners.  It  is  probable  that  they 
owed,  according  to  their  ideas  of  duty  or 
of  honor,  these  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of 
so  many  of  their  slaughtered  friends,  while 
the  caprices  of  fortune,  the  progression 
of  fate,  or  the  mistaken  credulity  of  Mr. 


May,  and  his  imitator,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
essay  to  insure  their  safety  by  advancing  to 
meet  these  savages  with  outstretched  hands 
as  the  expression  of  confidence  and  the  pledge 
of  friendship.  Mr.  May  had  been  an  early 
adventurer  and  constant  visitor  to  Kentucky. 
He  was  no  warrior  \  his  object  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  land — which  he  had  pursued  with 
equal  avidity  and  success  to  a  ^avy  great 
extent.  Insomuch,  that  had  he  lived  to 
secure  the  titles  many  of  which  have  been 
doubtless  lost  by  his  death,  he  would  i>roba- 
bly  have  been  the  greatest  landholder  in  the 
country. 

Soon  after  this  event,  for  the  Indians  still 
continued  to  infest  the  river,  other  boats  were 
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taken  and  the  people  killed  or  carried  away 
capdve. 

The  2d  of  April  they  attacked  three  boats 
on  the  Ohio^  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sci- 
«jto ;  two  being  abandoned  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  plundered  them ;  the 
«>ther  being  manned  with  all  the  people,  made 
its  escape  by  hard  rowing. 

Such  a  series  of  aggression  at  length  roused 
the  people  of  the  interior,  and  Gen.  Scott, 
with  230  volunteers,  crossed  the  Ohio  at 
Limestone,  and  was  joined  by  (ren.  Ilarmar 
with  100  regulars  of  the  United  States  ;  these 
marched  for  the  Scioto.  The  Indians  had, 
howeTer,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  there 
was  no  general  action.  On  the  route  a  small 
Indian  trail  was  crossed ;  thirteen  men  with 
a  subaltern  were  detached  upon  it ;  they  came 
apon  four  Indians  in  camp,  the  whole  of 
whom  were  killed  by  the  first  fire. 

Tht  Four  *Sp/a.— This  spring,  1792,  four 
spies  were  employed  to  range  from  Limestone 
(now  Maysville)  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy 
river.  These  four  were  Sumuel  Davis,  Dun- 
can McArthur  (late  Governor  of  Ohio),  Na- 
thaniel Beasley  (late  canal  commissioner  and 
major-general  of  the  militia),  and  Samuel 
McDowell.  These  men  upon  every  occasion 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  tlie  confidence 
placed  in  them  by  their  countr>'men.  Noth- 
ing which  could  reasonably  be  expected  of 
men  but  was  done  by  them.  Two  and  two 
went  together.  They  made  their  tours  once 
a  week  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  river. 
On  Monday  morning  two  of  them  would  leave 
limestone  and  reach  Sandy  by  Wednesday 
evening.  On  Thursday  moniing  the  other 
two  would  leave  Jjimestone  for  the  mouth  of 
Sandy.  Thus  they  would  meet  or  pass  each 
other  about  opposite  tire  mouth  of  Scioto 
river;  and  by  this  constant  vigilance  the 
two  sets  of  spies  would  pass  the  mouth  of 
Scioto,  in  going  and  returning,  four  times  in 
each  week.  This  incessant  vigilance  would 
be  continued  until  late  in  November,  or  the 
first  of  December,  when  hostilities  ^^enerally 
ceased  in  the  later  years  of  the  Indian  wars. 
Sometimes  the  spies  would  go  up  and  down 
(he  Ohio  in  canoes.  In  such  cases  one  of 
them  would  push  the  canoe,  and  the  other 
go  on  foot,  through  the  woods,  keeping  about 
a  mile  in  advance  of  the  canoe,  the  footman 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  ambuscade  or 
other  Indian  sign. 

AdcaUure  of  McArthur  and  Davis.  — Upon 
one  of  these  tours,  when  Davis  and  McAr- 
thur were  together,  going  up  the  river  with 
their  canoe,  thev  lay  at  night  a  short  distiince 
below  the  mouth  of  Scioto.  ^  fiarlv  the  next 
morning  they  crossed  the  Ohio  in  their  canoe, 
landed  and  went  across  the  bottom  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where  they  knew  of  a  fine  deer- 
lick.  This  lick  is  situated  about  two  miles 
below  Portsmouth,  and  near  Judge  John 
CoHins'  house.  The  morning  was  very  cahn 
mi  a  light  fog  hung  over  the  Ixntom.  When 
Davis  and  ^lcArthur  had  arrived  near  the 
lick,  McArthur  halted  and  Davis  proceeded, 
■toopiDg  low  among  the  thick  brush  and 
weeds  to  conceal  himself.    He  moved  on  with 


the  noiseless  tread  of  the  cat  until  he  got 
near  the  lick,  when  he  straightened  up  to 
look  if  any  deer  were  in  it.  At  that  instant 
he  heard  the  sharp  crack  from  an  Indian's 
rifle  and  the  singing  whistle  of  a  bullet  pass 
his  ear.  As  the  morning  was  calm  and  foggy 
the  smoke  from  the  Indian's  rifle  settled 
around  his  head,  so  that  the  Indian  could  not 
see  whether  his  shot  had  taken  effect  or  not. 
Davis  immediately  raised  his  rifle  to  his  face, 
and  as  the  Indian  stepped  out  of  the  smoke 
to  see  the  effect  of  his  shot,  Davis,  before 
the  Indian  had  time  to  dodge  out  of  the  way, 
fired,  and  dropped  him  in  his  tracks.  Davis 
immediately  fell  to  loading  his  rifle,  not 
thinking  it  safe  or  prudent  to  run  up  to  an 
Indian  with  an  empty  gun.  About  the  time 
Davis  had  his  gun  loaded,  McArthur  came 
running  to  him.  Knowing  that  tfie  shots  he 
had  heard  were  in  too  quick  succession  to  be 
fired  by  the  same  gun,  he  made  his  best  speed 
to  the  aid  of  his  companion.  Just  as  McAr- 
thur had  stopped  at  the  place  where  Davb 
stood,  they  heard  a  heavy  rush  going  through 
the  brush,  when  in  an  instant  several  Indians 
made  their  appearance  in  the  open  ground 
around  the  lick.  Davis  and  McArthur  were 
standing  in  thick  brush  and  hi^h  weeds,  and 
being  un perceived  by  the  Indians,  crept  off 
as  silently  as  they  could  and  put  off  at  their 
best  speed  for  their  canoe,  crossed  the  Ohio 
and  were  out  of  danger.  All  the  time  that 
Davis  was  loading  his  gun  the  Indian  he  had 
shot  did  not  move  hand  or  foot ;  consequently 
he  ever  ailer  believed  he  killed  the  Indian. 

Attrtck  on  the  Padcet  Boat. — During  the 
summer  of  1794,  as  the  packet  boat  was  on 
her  way  up,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto, 
a  party  of  Indians  fired  into  the  boat  as  it 
was  passing  near  the  shore,  and  one  man, 
John  Stout,  was  killed,  and  two  brothers  by 
the  name  of  Colvin  were  severely  wounded. 
The  boat  was  hurried  by  the  remainder  of 
the  crew  into  the  stream,  and  then  returned 
to  Maysville.  The  four  ** spies"  were  at 
Maysville,  drawing  their  pay  and  ammuni- 
tion, when  the  packet  boat  returned.  Not- 
withstanding the  recent  and  bloody  defeat 
sustained  in  the  packet  boat,  a  fresh  crew 
was  immediately  procured,  and  the  four  spies 
were  directed  by  Col.  Henry  Lee  (who  had 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  them), 
to  guard  the  boat  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Hig 
Sandy  river.  As  the  spies  were  on  their  way 
up  the  river  with  the  packet  boat,  they  found 
concealed  and  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  a  small 
creek,  a  short  di.»*tance  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto,  a  bark  cjinoe,  large  enough  to 
carry  seven  or  eight  men.  In  this  canoe  a 
party  of  Indians  had  crossed  the  Ohio  and 
were  prowling  about  somewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. Samuel  McDowell  was  sent  back  to  ^ive 
notice  to  the  inhabit^ints,  while  the  other 
three  spies  remained  with  the  packet  boat 
till  they  saw  it  safe  past  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sandy  river. 

McArthur  s  Adventure. — At  this  place  the 
spies  parted  from  the  boat  and  commenced 
tneir  return  for  Maysville.  On  their  way  up 
they  had  taken  a  light  canoe.    Two  of  them 
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poshed  the  canoe,  while  the  othen  adTanoed 
on  foot  to  leoonnoiter.  On  their  return  the 
spies  floated  down  the  Ohio  in  their  canoe, 
till  they  came  nearly  opposite  the  month  of 
the  Scnoto  river,  where  they  landed  and  Don- 
can  Mc Arthur  ^  [afterwards  GoTemor  of 
Ohio]  went  out  into  the  hills  in  porsuit  of 
game.  Treacle  and  Beasley  went  about  a 
uiiie  lower  down  the  river  and  landed  their 
canoe,  intending  also  to  hunt  till  McArthur 
should  come  up  with  them.  McArthur  went 
to  a  deer  lick,  ^th  the  situation  of  which  he 
was  well  acquainted,  made  a  blind,  behind 
which  he  concealed  himself  and  waited  for 
game.  He  lay  about  an  hour  when  he  dis- 
covered two  Indians  coming  to  the  lick.  The 
Indians  were  so  near  him  before  he  saw  them 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retreat 
without  Mng  aiscovered.  As  the  boldest 
course  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  safest,  he 
determined  to  permit  them  to  come  as  near 
to  him  as  they  wouki.  shoot  one  of  them  and 
try  his  strength  with  the  other.  Imagine 
his  situation.  Two  Indians  armed  with 
rifles,  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives,  ap- 
proachinji;  in  these  circumstances,  must  have 
caused  his  heart  to  beat  pit-a-pat.  He  per- 
mitted the^  Indians,  who  were  walking  to- 
wards hiiu  in  a  stooping  posture,  to  approach 
undisturbed.  When  they  came  near  the 
lick,  the^  halted  in  an  open  piece  of  ground 
and  straightened  up  to  look  into  the  lick 
for  game.  Tliis^  halt  enabled  McArthur  to 
take  deliberate  aim  from  a  rest,  at  only  four- 
teen steps  distance ;  he  fired,  and  an  Indian 
fell.  Ale  Arthur  remained  still  a  moment, 
thinking  it  possible  that  the  other  Indian 
would  take  to  flight  In  this  he  ¥ra8  mis- 
taken ;  the  Indian  did  not  even  dodge  out  of 
of  his  ti-ack  when  his  companion  sunk  lifeless 
by  his  side. 

As  the  Indian's  gun  was  charged,  McAr- 
thur concluded  it  would  be  rather  a  fearful 
job  to  rush  upon  him,  he  therefore  deter- 
mined upon  a  retreat.  He  broke  from  his 
place  of  concealment  and  ran  with  all  his 
speed ;  he  had  run  but  a  few  steps  when  he 
found  himself  tangled  in  the  top  of  a  fallen 
tree;  this  caused  a  momentar}'  halt     At  that 


instant  the  Indian  flrad  and  the  baU  whistled 
sharply  by  him.  As  the  Indian's  gan  as 
well  aa  hia  own,  was  now  empty,  he  tboogbt 
of  turning  round  and  giving  hitii  a  fight  UDon 
equal  terms.  At  this  inataiit  several  otner 
Indians  came  in  sight,  roahing  with  ssva^ 
screams  throogh  the  broah.  He  fled  with  his 
otmost  sneedT  the  Indiana  porsoioi^  and 
firing  at  nim  aa  he  ran  j  one  of  their  balls 
entered  the  bottom  of  his  powder-horn  and 
shivered  the  side  of  it  next  his  body  into 

Siecea.  The  splintem  of  his  shattered  pow- 
er-horn were  propelled  with  soch  force  by 
the  ball  that  hia  side  was  considerably  iigared 
and  the  blood  flowed  ireelv.  ^  The  ball  in 
passing  through  the  horn  had  given  )iim  each 
a  jar  that  he  thoujght  for  some  time  it  had 
passed  through  his  nde;  bat  this  did  noi 
slacken  his  pace.  The  Indiana  porsoed  him 
some  distance.  MoArthor,  thoogh  not  veiy 
fleet,  was  capable  of  endoring  ^reat  fatigtie| 
and  now  he  had  an  occasion  which  demand^ 
the  bc«t  exertion  of  his  strength.  ^  He  gained 
opon  his  porsoers,  and  by  the  time  be  had 
crossed  two  or  three  ridges  he  ftiond  himsdf 
free  from  porsoit,  and  turned  his  eonrse  lo 
the  river. 

When  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  he 
discovered  Beasley  and  Treade  in  the  canoe, 

Saddling  op  stream,  in  order  to  keep  her 
overing  over  the  same  spot  and  to  be  more 
oonspicoous  shoold  McArthor  make  his  es- 
cape Irom  the  Indians.^  They  had  heard  the 
finnjg  and  the  yelling  in  porsoit  and  had  no 
doobt  aboot  the  cause,  and  had  oondnded  it 
possible,  from  the  length  of  time  and  the  di* 
rection  of  the  noise  that  McArthor  might 
have  effected  his  escape.  Nathaniel  Beasley 
and  Thomas  Treacle  were  not  the  kind  of 
men  to  fly  at  the  approach  of  danger  and  for- 
sake a  comrade.  McArthor  saw  the  canoe 
and  made  a  signal  to  them  to  come  ashore. 
They  did  so.  and  McArthor  was  soon  in  the 
canoe,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  out  of 
danger.  Thus  ended  this  day's  adventures 
of  tne  spies  and  their  packet  boat  and  this 
was  the  last  attack  made  by  the  Indians  upon 
a  boat  in  the  Ohio  river. 


Prior  to  the  settlement  at  Marietta,  an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  history  of  which  is  annexed  from  an  article  in  the  American  Pioneer, 
by  George  Corwin,  of  Portsmouth. 

"  In  A|)ril,  1785,  four  families  from  the  Redstone  settlement  in  Pennsylvania, 
descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  and  tliere  moored  their  boat  under 
the  high  bank  where  Portsmouth  now  stands.  They  commenced  clearing  the 
ground  to  plant  seeds  for  a  crop  to  support  their  families,  hoping  that  tlie  red 
men  of  the  forest  would  suffer  them  to  remain  and  improve  the  soil.  They 
S(»emed  to  hojie  that  white  men  would  no  longer  provoke  the  Indians  to  savage 
warfare. 


Soon  after  they  landed,  the  four  men, 
heads  of  the  families,  started  up  the  Scioto 
to  see  the  paradise  of  the  West,  of  which 
they  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  white  men 
who  had  traversed  it  during  their  captivity 
among  the  natives.    Leaving  the  little  colony, 


now  consisting  of  four  women  and  their  chil- 
dren, to  the  protection  of  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  they  traversed  beautiful  bottoms 
of  the  Scioto  as  far  up  as  the  prairies  above 
and  opposite  to  where  Piketon  now  stands. 
One  of  them,  Peter  Patrick  by  name,  pleased 
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with  the  oountiy,  eat  the  initials  of  his  name 
on  a  beech  near  the  river,  which  being  found 
in  afler  times,  |i^Te  the  name  of  Pee  Pee  to 
the  creek  that  flows  through  the  prairie  of 
the  same  name;  and  from  that  creek  was  de- 
rived the  name  of  Pee  Pee  township  in  Pike 
county. 

Encamping  near  the  site  of  Piketon,  they 
were  surpri^d  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who 
kill^  two  of  them  as  they  lay  by  their  fires. 
The  other  two  escaped  over  the  hills  to  the 
Ohio  river,  which  tney  struck  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Litue  Scioto,  just  as  some  white  men 
^oing  down  the  river  in  a  pirogue  were  pass- 
ing. They  were  going  to  Port  Vincennes, 
on  the  Wabash.  The  tale  of  woe  which  was 
told  by  these  men,  with  entreaties  to  be 
taken  on^  boaxd,  was  at  first  insufficient  for 
their  relief.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
Indians  to  compel  white  prisoners  to  act  in  a 


nmilar  manner  to  entice  boats  to  the  shore 
for  murderous  and  marauding  i>urpose6. 
After  keeping  them  some  time  running  down 
the  shore,  until  they  believed  that  if  there 
were  an  ambuscade  of  Indians  on  shore  they 
were  out  of  its  reach,  they  took  them  on 
board  and  brought  them  to  the  little  settle- 
ment, the  lamentations  at  which  cannot  be 
described  nor  its  feeling  conceived,  when 
their  peace  was  broken  and  their  hopes 
blasted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
reaching  them.  My  informant  was  one  who 
came  down  in  the  pirogue. 

There  was,  however,  no  time  to  be  lost: 
their  safety  depended  on  instant  flight — and 

fathering  up  all  their  movables,  they  put  off"  to 
limestone,  now  Maysville,  as  a  place  of 
greater  safety,  where  the  men  in  the  pirogue 
lefl  them,  and  as  my  informant  said,  never 
heard  of  them  more. 


THE  FIRST  SETTLERS. 

Tho6.  M'Donald  built  the  first  cabin  in  the  county,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
site  or  the  date  of  its  erection  rCol.  John  M'Donald,  his  brother,  is  our  authority 
for  this  assertion).  Early  in  tne  settlement  of  the  country  the  village  of  Alexan- 
dria was  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  west  bank,  opposite  Ports- 
mouth, which,  at  the  formation  of  the  county,  was  made  '^  the  temporary  seat  of 
justice  and  courts  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  nouse  of  John  Collins.  Being  situ- 
ated upon  low  ground  liable  to  inundations,  its  population  dwindled  away  so  that 
the  looEtlity  ceased  to  exist  as  a  town. 


>  The  h  istorian  of  Scioto  county,  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Keyes,  to  whom  its  people  are  much 
indebted  for  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  pre- 
serve its  pioneer  nistorv,  stated  that  Samuel 
Marshall,  Sr.,  the  father-in-law  of  Thomas 
McDonald,  built  the  first  cabin  at  a  point 
about  two  miles  above  the  site  of  Portsmouth, 
in  February,  1796.  He  was  followed  in 
March,  by  John  Lindsay.  Mr.  Marshall  and 
John  Lindsay  had  moved  up  from  Manches- 
ter and  were  probably  the  first  permanent 
settlers  in  the  county.  Mr.  Keyes  also  stated 
that  Marshall  put  in  the  first  crop  of  com; 
that  the  first  person  married  was  a  daughter 
of  his  and  that  the  first  child  born  in  the 
county  was  another  daughter. 

The  distinction  of  having  built  the  first 
cabin  is  also  claimed  for  John  Belli,  he  hav- 
ing bought  land  at  the  mouth  of  Turkey 
creek  in  1795,  but  did  not  remove  there  until 
a  later  date.  Hczekiah  Merritt  is  another 
claimant  for  the  honors  of  first  settlement. 
He  while  on  his  way  stopped  during  the 
summer  of  1796,  at  a  point  near  Lucas ville, 
where  he  built  a  temporary  cabin  and  raised 
a  crop  of  com.  However,  the  question  of  a 
few  months  priority  of  settlement  is  not  a 
matter  of  vital  importance. 

In  1795  Migor  Isaac  Bonser,  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  parties  in  Pennsylvania,  staked 
out  land  preparatorv  to  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  tne  Little  Scioto  river.  In  August 
of  the  succeeding  year,  he  retumed  with  five 
families  and  descending  the  Ohio  river  in  flat- 
boats  they   took  possession    of  this  land. 


These  five  families  were  those  of  Isaac  Bon- 
ser, Unah  Barber,  John  Beatty,  William 
Ward  and  Ephraim  Adams. 

Am3ng  otner  early  settlers  in  the  countv 
were  John  Collins,  David  Oharky,  Joseph 
Feurt,  the  Hitehcock  familv,  James  Munn, 
John  W.  and  Abraham  Millar,  Philin  Sala- 
day,  Martin  Funk.  Thomas  Oilrutn,  Dr. 
Thomas  Waller,  William  Lawson,  Philip 
Noel,  Henry  Utt,  Wm.  Montgomery,  James 
Cochrane,  Captain  William  Lucas  and  his 
sons  William  and  Joseph  Lucas,  John  Lncas, 
Robert  Lucas  (afterward  Governor  of  Ohio), 
Stephen  Cary,  Samuel  G.  and  William  Jones. 

The  original  proprietor  of  Alexandria  was 
Col.  Thomas  Parker,  who  served  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  and  located  the  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  In  1799  his  brother 
Alexander  Parker  laid  off  the  town;  Klias 
Iiangham  was  the  surveyor.  This  was  the 
first  town  in  the  county  and  until  Portsmouth 
was  laid  out  bid  fair  to  become  the  principal 
town  of  the  county. 

Portsmouth  was  laid  out  in  1803,  by 
Henry  Ma.«^ie,  and  named  for  Portsmouth, 
Va. ,  the  former  home  of  Mr.  Ma.ssie.  Owing 
to  its  higher  elevation  and  freedom  from 
floods,  it  soon  outstripped  Alexandria,  was 
made  the  connty  seat  and  its  rival  city  was 
subsequently  abandoned. 

The  first  permanent  settler  on  the  site  of 
Portsmouth  was  Emanuel  Tnixler,  in  the  year 
1790.  He  built  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
high  ground,  near  what  is  now  Scioto  street. 
Vincent  Brodbeck  occupied   the  place  in 
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Leet  &  Co.,  flooring,  siding,  etc.,  10 ;  T.  M.  Patterson,  book-binding,  etc.,  20 ; 
Portsmouth  Steam  Laundry,  laundrving,  10;  C.  C.  Bode  &  Son,  cut  and  sawed 
stone,  6  ;  S.  V.  R.  R.  Shops,  railroad  repairs,  85 ;  O.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Shops,  rail- 
road repairs,  25. — State  Report^  1888. 

Population,  1880,  11,321.  School  census,  1888,  4,161.  E.  S.  Cox,  pchool 
superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $1,020,800.  Value 
of  annual  product,  $2,046,700.— OAto  Labor  Statidics,  1887. 

Census,  1890,  12,394. 

The  beautiful  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Scioto  and  Ohio,  at  Portsmouth, 
forms  the  site  of  a  singular  and  interesting  series  of  ancient  works.  They  are  in 
three  divisions  or  groups,  extending  along  the  Ohio  river  for  eight  miles,  and  are 
connected  by  parallel  lines  of  embankments,  two  of  which  divisions  are  on  the 
Kentucky  side.  These  are  described  in  the  great  work  of  Squier  and  Davis,  pub- 
lished by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  following  items  upon  the  quarries  of 
this  region  are  from  Dr.  Orton's  "  Geological  Report : " 

The  Portsmouth  Quarries  have  been  worked  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Ohio  valley.  All  the  ravines  that  reach  the  Ohio  vallev  below  Portsmouth 
for  twenty  miles  discrlose  a  large  amount  of  excellent  building-stone.  At  the 
quarry  of  Messrs.  Reitz  &  Co.  the  stone  occurs  in  layers  from  six  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  thickness.  For  flagging  the  stone  is  unequalled  in  the  Ohio  valley,  as 
it  wears  evenly,  always  gives  foothold,  and  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  sawing,  and  is  used  quite  extensively  for  general  building  pur- 
poses. 

The  quarry  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Inskeep  is  located  about  twelve  miles  below  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  Ohio  river,  at  a  horizon  about  sixty  feet  above  the  Buena  Vista 
stone  proper.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  this  quarry  has  supplied  material 
mast  extensively  for  the  Columbus  market,  and  a  number  of  fine  stone  fronts 
have  been  constructed  from  it.  The  stone  varies  considerably  in  quality  and  needs 
to  be  carefully  inspected. 

The  southwestern  portion  of  Scioto  county  and  the  southeastern  comer  of 
Adams  county,  two  acljoining  districts,  were  once  the  most  important  localities  in 
Ohio  for  the  production  of  building-stone.  In  the  earlier  days  of  tlie  State  an 
engineer  of  reputation,  employed  upon  the  construction  of  canals,  became  conver- 
sant with  the  then  known  building-stones  of  the  State,  and  recognizing  the  great 
value  and  accessibility  of  the  ledge,  commonly  known  as  the  Buena  Vista  J  ree- 
stone  Jjedge,  bought  a  large  territory  here,  and  began  the  development  of  the 
quarries  in  a  large  way.  Other  horizons  of  good  rock  were  found  at  various 
levels,  but  this  one  bed,  by  its  color  and  quality,  supplied  the  Cincinnati  market 
almost  exclusively.  Its  reputation  spread  throughout  the  whole  Ohio  valley  and 
beyond.  I^rge  quarries  were  opcnea  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  government  pat- 
ronjige  wiis  soiMinnl,  and  the  material  for  the  construction  of  custom-houses  and 
other  pulJic  buildings  was  ordered  from  the  Buena  Vista  quarries.  So  great  was 
the  demand  for  tliis  stone  that  material  of  iK>or  quality  as  well  as  good  was  hur- 
ried into  the  market.  The  green  stone  while  full  of  quarry  water  was  laid  in 
maasive  walls,  and  the  bad  l>ehavior  of  this  material  soon  excluded  the  stone 
almost  entirely  from  the  market.  It  is,  however,  as  g<x)d  now  as  when  it  earned 
its  high  reputation,  but  needs  careful  and  conscientious  selection  and  suitable  sea- 
TK)ning. 

THE  FRENCH  GRANT. 

The  "  French  Grant,"  a  tract  of  24,000  acres,  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  this  county.  "  It  was  granted  by  Congress  in  March,  1795,  to  a  number 
of  French  families  who  lost  their  lands  at  Cxalliiwlis  by  invalid  titles.  It  ex- 
tended from  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river  one  aud  a  half  miles  alx)ve,  but  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Little  Sandy  creek  in  Kentucky,  and  extending  eight  miles  in  a 
direct  line  down  the  river,  and  from  tlie  two  extremities  of  that  line,  reaching 
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back  at  right  angles  sufficiently  far  to  include  tlic  quantity  of  land  required,  which 
somewhat  exceeded  four  and  a  half  miles."  Twelve  hundred  acres  additional 
were,  in  1798,  granted,  adjoining  it  towards  ite  lower  end.  Of  this  tract  4,000 
a(»re.s  directly  opposite  Little  Sandy  creek  were  granted  to  Mons.  J.  G.  GrervaiSy 
who  laid  out  a  town  upon  it  which  he  called  Burrsbure,  which  never  had  but  a 
few  inhabitants.  Thirty  years  since  there  were  but  eight  or  ten  fiunilies 
on  tlie  French  Grant. 


CHARACrrERISTICS  OF  THE  FrENCJH   SeTTLEBS. 


Among  the  few  Frenchmen  that  settled  on 
the  Grant  were  A.  C  Vincent,  Claudius 
Cadot,  Petre  Chabot,  FrancoiH  Valodin,  Jean 
Bertrand,  Guillaumc  Duduit,  Pctrc  Ruishond, 
Mons.  Ginat,  Doctor  Dufligny.  The  suffer- 
ings and  hardships  of  these  Frenchmen,  so 
poorly  adapted  lor  pioneer  life,  were  very 
great.  (See  Gallia  County.)  They  were  a 
worthy,  simple-hearted  people,  and  those  who 
remained  on  the  Grant  eventually  became 
thrifty  and  useful  citizens. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1797  that  the  fam- 
ilies of  Duduit,  Bertram,  Geryais,  Lacroix 
and  Duticl  located  on  their  lots  in  the  Grant. 
They  were  followed  by  others,  but,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  removed  from  Gallipolis  to  Scioto 
county.  In  the  very  valuable  series  of  bio- 
granhical  sketches  of  Scioto  county  pioneers, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Keyes,  are  many  interesting 
items  illustrative  of  the  characteristics  and 
life  of  these  Frenchmen.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Liberal  Dealing  ProfitahU. — M.  Dutiel,  in 
selling  grain,  used  a  half-bushel  measure  a 
little  larger  than  the  law  required.  Some  of 
his  neignbors  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  giving  more  grain  than  was  neces- 
sary, when  he  replied,  ''Well,  I  know  it; 
but  I  would  rather  ^ive  too  much  than  too 
little."  This  becoming  known,  Dutiel  always 
sold  out  his  surplus  grain  before  his  neigh- 
bors could  sell  a  bushel. 

Easily  Scared. — Mons.  Duduit,  unlike 
most  of  his  fcllow-countr>'men,  took  naturally 
to  the  woods,  and  soon  became  an  expert 
hunter  and  woodsman.  Before  his  removal 
to  the  Grant,  he  had  been  employed  by  Col. 
Sprout  to  scour  the  woods  between  Marietta 
and  the  Scioto,  in  company  with  Major  Robt. 
S;iff(»rd.  It  was  their  duty  to  notiiy  the  set- 
tl«Mnent,s  of  the  approach  of  hostile  Indians. 
On  one  occasion  Duduit  was  out  hunting  with 
several  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  fired  at 
and  killed  a  deer;  whereupon  his  compan- 
ions, supposing  they  had  been  fired  upon  by 
Inilians,  fled  to  the  settlement,  and  renortod 
that  the  Indians  had  killed  Duduit  and  were 
coming  to  raid  the  village.  Duduit  hunij  up 
his  deer  and  hastened  back  to  the  villnge, 
which  he  found  in  an  uproar  and  the  settlers 
panic-stricken  ;  but  ho  soon  quieted  their 
fears,  and  induced  some  of  them  to  assist 
him  in  bringing  in  the  deer  he  had  killed. 

The  JjazirM  Man  in  the  Worhi. — Petre 
Ruishond  wms  called  the  **  laziest  man  in  the 
world."  How  he  ever  came  to  have  energy 
enough  to  cross  the  ocean  and  work  his  way 


out  to  Ohio  was  a  mystery  to  all  who  knew 
him.  He  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
gazing  at  tne  stars  and  predictiDg  future 
events,  particularly  changes  in  the  weather. 
On  one  occasion  a  general  meeting  of  the 
neighborhood  was  called  for  a  certain  date,  to 
put  up  a  bridge.  ''Big  Pete,''  as  he  was 
called,  predicted  rain  on  that  date.  Sure 
enough,  it  did  rain.  No  almanac-maker  oould 
have  found  occupation  on  the  French  Grant 
after  that. 

Ruishond  was  large,  awkward  and  raw- 
boned.  He  never  married,  although  often  in 
love.  He  would  go  to  see  the  fair  object  of 
his  afifections,  but  was  too  bashfid  to  speak 
his  love.  He  would  sit  and  look  at  her  all 
day  without  courage  to  say  a  wokL  He 
cleared  only  enough  of  his  217  acres  ot  land 
to  raise  a  few  vegetables,  just  sufficient  to 
support  life.  For  weeks  he  would  live  on 
beans,  which  he  boiled  in  large  quantities  to 
save  building  a  fire  too  often.  Occasionally 
he  would  trap  a  few  turkeys,  and  then  rev^ 
for  a  brief  time  in  a  change  of  diet  Finally 
his  cabin  burned  down.  He  was  too  laiy  to 
rebuild,  but  made  a  contract  with  one  of  his 
neighbors  to  keen  him  for  the  balance  of  his 
life  in  exchange  for  his  217  acres  of  land.  He 
died  about  1823. 

A  French  Pettifogger. — Mons.  Ginat  bad  a 
medium  education,  and  was  quite  useful  to 
the  French  in  the  Grant,  through  his  tact  as 
a  pettifogger.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been 
well  adapted  to  this  business,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  haa  a  particular  liking  for  disputation. 
He  would  always  waive  previous  impressions 
and  take  the  opposition  on  any  question, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  showing  his  talent  and 
confusing  his  opponent.  The  French  often 
had  misunderstandings  with  the  Yankees, 
and,  as  most  of  them  spoke  poor  English,  it 
was  difficult  for  them  alwaj^s  to  obtain  jus- 
tice. M.  Ginat  had  given  much  attention  to 
law  and  spoke  English  fluently ;  he  was  there- 
fore well  preparea  to  advocate  the  causes  of 
the  French.  He  must  have  been  expert  in 
this  craft,  for  men  much  dreaded  him  as  an 
opponent. 

A  Peculiar  Method  of  Cleaning  Wheat. — 
'*  Petre  Chabot  had  a  peculiar  method  of 
separating  wheat  from  the  chaff  not  practised 
much,  because  few  could  do  it  He  had 
what  was  called  a  fan.  It  was  made  of  light 
l>oards,  with  a  hooparound  three  sides  about 
six  inches  wide.  The  front  was  left  open, 
with  handles  at  the  eides.  He  would  put  in 
about  a  peck  of  wheat  and  chaff  altogether, 
and  would  then  take  it  up  by  the  handles  in 
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front  of  bim,  and  throw  it  up  in  such  a  man- 
aer  that  the  wheat  would  fall  back  in  the 
fkc  and  at  the  same  time  blow  the  chaff  out. 
By  throwing  it  up  in  this  way  a  few  minutes 
the  chaff  would  all  be  blown  out  and  the 
wheat  remain  in  the  fan.  I  have  seen  ne- 
^;jue8  in  Old  Virginia  clean  hominv  in  a  tray 
in  that  way  that  had  been  pounoed  with  a 
hominy  block.  On  account  of  Muns.  Chabot's 
ability  to  dean  wheat,  he  wa*s  employed  by 
all  his  neighbors  for  the  purpose  of  threshing 
and  cleaning  wheat'* 

^4  FpnurUi\u  Doctor. — Doctor  Dufligiiy  left 
the  reputation  of  extreme  nenuriousne^s. 
While  keeping  bachelor  s  hall,  two  French- 
men. Vincent  and  Maguet,  called  on  the  doc- 
tor iust  before  dinner-time.  "Well,  Doc- 
tor.' they  said,  **we  are  very  hungry  and 
tired,  and  will  have  to  trouble  you  for  a  little 
dinner."  Doctor,  looking  up  sadly,  sighing 
and  rubbing  his  eyes,  said,  "Friends,  I  am 
Tery  .sorry  it  is  so,  but  1  have  been  verj' 
poorly  for  some  days ;  have  no  appetite  and 
nave  not  cooked  anything,  nor  have  I  pre- 
pared anything  to  cook.''  The  two,  making 
themselves  very  free,  opened  the  cupboard 
and  continued,  *'Well.  Docttjr,  as  you  are 
sick,  we  can  cook  a  little  for  ourselves.'' 
Doctor — **  I  don't  like  to  put  you  to  so  much 
trouble ;  besides  I  have  nothing  fit  for  you. 
The  two  exclaimed,  **0h  !  no  trouble  !  why 
here  are  eggs,  meat,  flour,  etc.  Oh  !  we 
can  get  a  good  dinner  of  this."  One  made 
a  fire,  the  other  made  up  some  bread,  and 
broke  in  plenty  of  eggs.  At  this  the  doctor 
exclaimeo,  '"Oh!  gentlemen,  you  can't  eat 
that"  The  reply  was,  ''Nevermind,  Doc- 
tor; don't  worry  yourself"  They  prepared 
a  good  dinner,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  were 
about  to  fmrtake,  when  the  doctor  remarked, 
*'AVell,  gentlemen,  your  victuals  smell  so 
well,  my  ai)}>etite  seems  to  come  to  me.  I 
think  a  little  of  your  dinner  cannot  hurt  me 
and  may  help  me."  Whereupon  he  drew  up 
his  chair,  and  eat  a  ver}'  hearty  dinner  with 
his  importunate  guests. 

.4  Suicide. — M.  Antoinme.  a  jeweler,  who 
had  brought  his  stock  in  trade  to  G allipolis, 
finding  there  was  no  demand  for  his  goods  in 
the  backwoo<ls  of  Ohio,  concluded  to  take 
them  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1791  that  he  procured 
a  large  pirogue  and  had  it  manned  by  two 
hired  men.  Besides  a  vast  amount  of  watches 
and  jewelry,  he  took  with  him  a  supply  of 
firearms  for  defensive  purposes.  The  party 
fared  well  until  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
uaoiith  of  the  Big  Sandy,  when  a  party  of 
Indians  appeared  on  the  river  bank. 

Antoinme  seised  a  musket  and  prepared  to 
fire  on  the  Indians,  when  his  cowardly  hire- 
lings became  panic-stricken  and  threatened 
him  with  instant  death  if  he  dared  fire  at 
them  and  thus  provoke  their  anger.  An- 
toinme in  despair  over  the  prosi^)ect  of  losing 
all  his  possessions,  pjaoed  the  musket  to  his 
liead  and  blew  out  his  brains.  At  the  report 
of  the  gun  the  Indians  turned  to  flee,  but  the 
hired  men  called  them  back,  saying  the  man 
had  only  shot  himself    The  Indians  boarded 
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the  nirogue,  threw  Antoinme's  body  over- 
board afler  rifling  it,  and  took  possession  of 
such  ammunition,  provisions,  arms,  clothing 
and  jewelry  as  suited  their  fancy.  Much 
jewelry,  tools,  watches,  etc.,  of  which  they 
could  see  no  value,  were  thrown  overboard 
and  it  is  said  that  for  many  years  afterwards 
watch  cn'stals,  etc.,  were  found  near  this 
place.  The  Indians  gave  the  cowardly  hire- 
lings two  blanketj^  and  a  loaf  of  bread  each 
and  sent  them  to  the  fort  at  Cincinnati. 

-.4  Schobii'lif  Plmu'er. — Antoine  Claude 
Vincent  settled  on  the  grant  as  a  farmer.  He 
had  been  educated  in  Fnince  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  but  his  liberal  opinions  pre-  ' 
vented  his  ordination,  and  he  became  a  silver- 
smith, and  came  to  (jl allipolis  in  the  service 
of  M.  Antoinme,  who.se  tragic  death  we  have 
related. 

Vincent  settled  in  Gallipolis,  afterward 
taught  school  in  Marietta.  It  was  while 
teaching  school  at  the  latter  place  and  board- 
ing at  a  hotel,  that  Louis  Philippe  with  two 
relatives,  traveling  incognito  visited  the  same 
hotel.  There  were  many  French  then  in 
Marietta  and  being  favorably  disposed  to  the 
Royalists',  Ijouis  Philippe  made  himself 
known  to  them.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
(liOuis  Philippe)  and  his  relatives  were  on 
their  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  sought  some 
one  to  accompany  them.  IiOuis  himself  was 
very  dejecteci  and  gloomy  and  sat  with  his 
'^chapeau'  far  over  his  eyes,  his  face  down- 
cast and  supported  by  his  hands.  ^  lie  rarely 
8iH)ke,  but  nis  relatives  had  the  free  use  01 
tneir  tongues.  Tliey  were  much  pleased 
with  Mons.  Vincent  and  greatly  desired  him 
to  share  their  fortune  and  accompany  them 
to  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and  as  the  two 
relatives  seemed  about  to  fail  in  their  object, 
the  future  sovereign  of  France  broke  his 
gloomy  silence  and  with  honest  tears  stream- 
ing from  his  e3'es  said,  *'Yes,  come  along 
with  us,  Vincent,  come;  we  are  now  wretched 
outcasts,  alone,  friendle.ss,  homi^less,  money- 
less, wandering  through  this  wilderness  in- 
fested with  wild  In^asts  and  worse  savages, 
far  from  our  dear  native  land.  \y  e  need  you 
now,  and  yet  can  repay  you  nothing,  hut  the 
time  will  come  when  we  can  and  will;  law 
and  order  will  soon  be  restored;  we  will  wait 
that  occasion  and  then  peaceably  return  and 
be  restored  to  our  possessions  and  rights. 
Then  we  can  and  will  repay  you;  we  will 
have  offices  to  fill  and  titles  to  confer.  They 
will  be  yours,  only  come  with  us  now  in  our 
distress.'  Ixmis  and  his  companions,  how- 
ever, could  not  prevail  on  M.  Vincent  to  ac- 
company them. 

-4  Copiiprheiul. — Sometime  after  this  Vin 
cent  wiLs  living  alone  in  a  house  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  had  occasion  to  get  up  one  night, 
when  he  felt  something,  which  he  thought 
was  a  wire  strike  his  foot  repeatedly.  He 
was  soon  convinced,  however,  that  it  was  a 
snake  and  he  8tarte(l  for  the  village  to  seek  a 
physician.  Before  he  could  reach  the  village 
nis  feet  were  so  swollen,  that  he  wa.**  obliged 
to  crawl  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
physician  pronounced  the  bite  that  of  a  cop- 
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perhead,  and  ibr  three  weeks  Y incent  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  daring^  which  time  he 
iiiffered exorociatiDg agony,  inhia parozynna 
literally  gnawing  to  pieces  the  Uanket  which 
was  his  covering. 

Lo9t  m  a  Siiaw  Storm, — On  another  oc- 
casion Vincent  was  overtaken  in  the  night  by 
a  severe  snow-stom,  lost  his  way,  was  over- 
come by  the  cold  and  fell  to  the  ground  un- 
conscious. Recovering  consciousness  in  a 
short  time  he  discovered  that  the  storm  had 
passed  over  and  near  by  stood  a  house.  He 
endeavored  to  rise,  but  his  feet  were  froiep 
and  he  found  he  could  onlv  move  by  dragging 
himself  along,  using  his  elbows.  After  much 
painful  effort  he  reached  the  house,  and  his 
cries  soon  brought  assistance.  For  six  weeks 
it  was  a  question  if  he  would  survive  his  ter- 


rible ezperienoei  baft,  fagr  the  CKfterDal  mm  of 
lime  water,  hia  ileah  was  healed,  althoni^. 
not  without  Uie  lorn  of  moat  of  the  lint Jointa 
of  his  hands  and  feet 

Notwithstanding  hia  sore  experieneeB 
Mens.  Vincent  lived  a  long  and  uaefiil  life, 
during  which  he  became  wealthy,  reared  a 
large  family  and  held  the  high  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal 
education,  read  Vdtura  and  Boqasoan,  and 
while  in  his  Western  home,  was  a  atodent  of 
histoiy,  philosophy,  mathematics,  ethics  and 
musia  He  was  a  fine  mundan,  being  a 
gr^  lover  of  Uie  flute  and  vioHn,  both  of 
which  he  pli^ed  well  until  he  lost  part  of  bis 
fingers  by  tnseiing.  He  died  Augnat  22, 
1846,  in  his  74th  year. 


HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  MISCELLANIES. 

^  The  Pioneer  Sketches/'  by  Mr.  James  Keyes^  is  a  little  work  of  peculiar 
value,  because  a  labor  solely  of  love  and  knowledge.  It  gives  pictures  of  original 
oharacterSy  whom  he  knew^  and  things  lone  since  past  of  wnidi  he  was  for  the 
time  being  a  part  His  father  was  of  an  old  Massachusetts  fiunily,  who  married 
a  lady  of  Virginia^  in  which  State  ^Albemarle  county)  he  was  born  in  the  first  year 
of  this  century.  In  1810,  when  ne  was  a  lad  of  nine  years,  the  fiunily  came  to 
Scioto  county,  and  here  he  lived  his  life.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, at  one  time  taught  school,  made  several  trips  on  flatboats  to  New  Orleans, 
and  well  knew  Mike  Fink,  "  the  last  of  the  boatmen,''  and  his  gang ;  was  a 
great  reader,  very  social,  and  knew  more  of  the  people  of  the  county  tlian  any 
other  man.    He  died  June,  1883,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81  years. 

Major  Isaac  Bonseb,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  came  on  foot  with  his  rifle 
and  other  equipment  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Scioto,  where  he  marked  out  land 
for  settlement.  He  then  started  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  parties  by  whom 
he  had  l)een  sent  out  when  he  fell  in  with  a  surveying  party  under  Mr.  Martin, 
who  had  just  completed  the  survey  of  the  French  Grant.  They  were  returning  to 
Marietta  in  a  canoe.  Bonser  found  thom  in  rather  a  bad  predicament.  They  bad 
exhausted  their  stock  of  provisions,  their  powder  had  become  damp  and  unservice- 
able^  and  they  were  in  danger  of  suffering  for  want  of  something  to  eat.  Mr. 
Bonser  proposed  to  them  that  he  was  going  up  into  Pennsylvania  and  had  rather 
a  heavy  load  to  carry,  if  they  would  take  his  baggage  in  their  canoe,  he  would 
travel  on  shore  with  nothing  but  his  riiie  to  carry,  would  kill  as  much  meat  as 
they  all  could  eat,  and  camp  together  every  night.  This  proposition  was  received 
with  much  satisfaction.  Bonser  being  reliev^  of  his  heavy  load  walked  on  the 
bank  with  great  alacrity,  and  occasionally  brought  down  a  deer  or  a  turkey,  or 
perhaps  a  bear,  buffalo  or  elk,  which  were  plenty  at  that  time ;  they  would  take 
the  game  aI)oard  the  canoe  and  so  traveling  was  made  easy  and  expeditious  for  both 
rarties.  The  first  nieht  after  they  had  eaten  their  supper  of  fresh  venison,  Mr. 
Bonser  asked  them  to  let  him  see  the  condition  of  theirpowder.  The  powder  was 
contained  in  a  horn  and  too  damp  to  ignite  readily.  He  took  a  forked  stick  and 
stuck  it  into  the  ground  a  suitable  distance  from  the  fire,  hum;  the  powder  horn  up 
and  took  out  the  stopper  so  as  to  let  the  steam  pass  out,  and  let  it  remain  in  this 
position  until  morning.  The  heat  from  the  fire  dried  out  the  powder  so  that  it 
was  fit  for  use  if  needed. 

In  this  manner  they  meandered  the  river  to  Marietta,  where  they  separated — 
Mr.  Martin  to  report  to  Gen.  Putnam,  Surveyor  Greneral  of  the  North^i^  Terri- 
tory, and  Mr.  Bonser  to  cross  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  report  to  those 
who  had  sent  him  out. 

Major  Bonser  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river  the  following  year,  and 
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after  Ohio  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  contracted  in  partnership  with  Uriah 
£arber  and  another  to  build  a  State  road  from  Portsmouth  to  Gallipolis.  It  lay 
nearly  all  the  way  through  a  dense  forest.  They  had  to  cut  the  stumps  so  low 
that  a  wa^n  could  pass  over  them,  and  to  clear  every  thing  out  so  as  to  make  a 
good  road.  They  surveyed  and  measured  the  distance  and  marked  every  mile 
tree.  This  was  called  a  State  road  in  contradistinction  to  other  roads.  The  1<kii- 
tion  has  been  changed  very  little  since. 


A  Pioneer  Fourth  op  July  Celebration. 

^*Id  1808,  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
county  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  on  the 
farm  of  Major  Bonser.  Great  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  people  came,  from  far  and 
near — West  Union,  Gallipolis  and  all  the  in- 
termediate country  were  represented.  They 
bored  out  a  log  and  banded  it  with  iron  to 
serve  as  a  cannon.  But  it  soon  burst.  Hub- 
ert Lucas  read  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  made  a  speech.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  celebration  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  the  valley  and  formed  an  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  the  Scioto  country. ' ' 

A  Strange  Superstition. 

The  family  of  Philip  Salladay  came  from 
Switierland,  bought  and  settled  on  a  lot  in 
the  French  Grant  soon  afler  the  opening  of 
the  oountrv  for  settlement.  Hereuitary  con- 
sumption developed  itself  in  the  family  some- 
time af^er  their  location  in  Scioto  county. 
The  head  of  the  family  and  the  oldest  son 
hmd  died  of  it  and  others  began  to  manifest 
symptODS,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  disease  by  a  process 
which  has  been  practised  in  numerous  in- 
stancy but  without  success.  They  resolved 
to  disinter  one  of  the  victims,  take  his  en- 
trails and  burn  them  in  a  fire  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  presence  of  the  surviving 
membersof  the  famiW.  This  was  accordingly 
done  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  spectators  wno  lived 
in  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  and  by 
Major  Amos  Wheeler,  of  Wheelersburg. 
Samuel  Salladay  was  the  one  they  disinterred 
and  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice,  to  stop  if  possi- 
ble the  further  spread  of  the  disease.  But 
like  other  superstitious  notions  with  regard 
to  coring  diseases  it  proved  of  no  avail.  The 
other  membersof  the  family  continued  to  die 
off  until  the  last  one  was  gone  except 
George. 

A  Novel  Foot  Race. 

Thomas  Gilruth  had  a  son  James,  the 
most  athletic  young  man  in  all  that  section 
of  conntiy.  Running,  jumping,  hopping, 
wrestling  and  even  fighting  when  necessary, 
he  generallv  came  off  the  winner.  He  was 
bragging  about  his  running^  one  day  in  the 
presence  of  his  father  and  said  he  could  out- 
nin  anv  man  about  there.  The  old  man 
fistened  for  some  time  and  at  last  said, 
'  '^Jimmie,  I  oan  outran  you. ' ' 

*'  Oh  no,  fiaher.  You  are  too  old  for  that ' ' 


'*  Well,'*  said  the  old  man.  '/  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  ^ye'll  both  strip  off  every- 
thing but  our  shirts,  and  take  each  of  us  a 
good  switoh.  and  you  may  start  first  and  I 
will  follow  you.  If  you  can  keep  out  of  ray 
reach,  it  is  well.  If  not,  I'll  whip  j'ou  all  the 
way-  through.  Then  coming  back,  I  will 
take  the  lead  and  you  may  whip  me  as  much 
as  you  like. 'I 

''Agreed,"  said  Jimmie,  "we'll  try  that 


>  r 
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race. 

They  were  to  run  a  hundred  yards  and 
James  started  ahead.  The  old  man  kept  so 
close  to  his  heels  that  he  gave  him  a  severe 
flogging  before  they  got  through.  Then  it 
came  the  old  man's  turn  to  take  the  lead. 
He  started  off,  but  Jimmie  never  got  near 
enongh  to  give  him  one  stroke  with  his 
switen.  The  young  man  came  out  crest- 
fallen, and  never  wanted  to  hear  of  a  foot- 
race afler  that. 

Habits  of  Keel-Boatmen. 

Claudius  Cadot  jnst  afler  the  war  of  1812, 
went  on  the  river  to  follow  keel-boating  to 
raise  money  to  buy  land.  At  that  time 
keel-boating  was  about  the  only  occupation 
at  which  money  could  be  earned,  and  the 
wages  were  very  low  even  there.  Cadot 
hired  himself  to  the  celebrated  Mike  Fink,  at 
fifty  cents  per  day.  The  boats  belonged  to 
John  Finch,  one  of  a  company  that  ran  keel- 
boats  from  Pittsburg  to  different  points  in 
the  West.  .  Cadot  soon  learned  the  art  of 
keel-boating.  It  was  the  usual  practice  of 
boatmen  at  that  time  to  get  on  a  spree  at 
each  town,  but  Cadot  did  not  choose  to  spend 
his  money  in  that  way,  and  soon  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum.  He  asked  Capt.  Fink  to  put 
this  money  in  his  trunk  for  safe-keeping. 
Fink  consented  to  do  this,  but  insisted  that 
Cadot  should  carrv  the  key  as  he  had  the 
most  money.  Fink  was  a  noted  character  in 
his  day  (see  Belmont   county),  he    placed 

freat  confidence  in  Cadot  and  at  the  end  of 
is  first  year's  service  paid  him  at  the  rate  of 
62}  cents  per  day,  although  the  bargain  only 
called  for  50  cents  per  day. 

How  Keel-Boats  were  Manned. 

The  hull  of  a  keel-boat  was  much  like  that 
of  a  modern  canal  boat,  but  lighter  and  gen- 
erally smaller.  The  larger  keel  boats  were 
manned  by  about  twenty  hands.  It  was  the 
custom  to  make  a  trip  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Orleans  each  year.  They  went  down  **under 
oars"  and  with  a  half  dozen  or  so  pairs 
worked  by  stout  men  they  made  gnu  I  spec^ 
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They  took  down  flour,  pork,  beef,  beans,  etc. , 
and  brought  up  cotton,  nemp,  tobacco,  etc.,  to 
Pittsburg.  Many  of  these  boats  were  manned 
by  Canadians  who  seemed  much  to  fancy 
their  mode  of  life.  As  the  boats  went  up 
they  were  pushed  bv  poles  on  the  shore  side, 
while  oars  were  worked  on  the  outside.  The 
average  progress  up  stream  was  twelve  miles 
per  day — they  lay.  up  at  night — but  often 
when  the  wind  was  fair  they  would  sail  fifty 
miles. 

It  was  the  custom  with  the  Canadians  to 
sing  hoosier  songs  and  their  yell  was  heard 
niany  miles.  They  also,  since  they  were 
much  exposed  to  tne  weather,  made  free  use 
of  liquors,  the  effect  of  which  was  plainly  vis- 
ible m  their  ruddy,  full  face,  Much  boating 
was  also  done  from  Charleston,  Va. ,  to  Nash- 
ville and  St.  Louis. 

The  Duel  op  Governor  Robert  Lucas. 

A  number  of  horses  had  been  stolen  by 
Indians,  and  the  settlers  formed  themselves 
into  a  military  company  to  pureue  the 
thieves,  and  if  possible  recover  their  stolen 
property.  Robert  Lucas  was  elected  captain 
of  tne  company.  They  overtook  the  Indians, 
but  not  until  after  traveling  a  long  distance 
from  the  settlements  and  Lucas  concluded 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  attack  them. 
Many  of  the  company  were  indignant  at  this 
extreme  caution,  and  Mfuor  ^Iunn  applied 
the  epithet  of  ** coward'  to  Lucas;  where- 
upon the  latter  challenged  Munn  to  fight  a 
duel.  The  challenged  was  accepted,  broad- 
swords chosen  as  weapons  ana  the  next 
morning  the  appointed  time. 

Muim  was  proniptly  on  the  ground,  but 
Lucas  failed  to  appear,  sending  instead  a 
note  asking  if  the  difficulty  could  not  be  set- 
tled in  an  amicable  manner.  Munn  read  the 
note  and  smiled,  saying,  *' Certainly,  it  is 
his  quarrel,  and  if  he  is  satisfied,  so  am  I." 

A  Refractory  Brigadier. 

Robert  Lucas  came  to  Ohio  with  his  father 
in  IS02.  lie  was  of  mature  age,  and  well 
qualified  both  by  ability  and  education  to 
t4ike  an  active  part  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  organization  of  a  new  county  and 
State.  In  1803  he  was  the  first  county  sur- 
veyor of  Scioto  county.  He  was  especially 
eflicient  in  ornranizing  the  militia,  and  was 
the  first  brigadier-genenil  in  the  country. 

In  1810  a  girl  of  the  neijrhborhood  laid  a 
child  to  his  charge  and  called  upon  him  to 
j)ay  damages.  Tliis  he  declined  to  do,  and  a 
process  wius  procured  to  take  him  to  jail. 
When  the  sneriff"  attempted  to  serve  the 
process  he  resisted  and  would  not  be  taken. 
Thereupon,  rather  than  endanger  his  life, 
the  slieriiF  resigned,  and  his  duties  devolved 
upon  the  coroner,  Maj.  !Munn,  whom  Lucas 
had  previously  challenged  to  fight  a  duel. 
Maj.  Munn  failed  to  arrest  Lucas,  and  he 
also  resigned.  Then  Lucas  threatened  to 
kill  the  clerk  who  had  issued  the  writ,  and 
he  resigned.     Upon  this  a  call  was  made  for 


county  officers  who  oonld  and  would  enforce 
the  laws  and  arrest  him.  A  young  school 
teacher,  John  R.  Turner,  of  Alexandria, 
came  forward  and  said  he  would  issue  a  writ 
if  made  clerk.  KHjah  Glover  said,  '^  Make 
me  sheriff,  and  by  6 — d  I'll  take  Gen.  Lucas 
to  jail,  or  any  other  man.''  Thev  were  ap- 
pointed, the  writ  was  issued,  and  when  Glover 
showed  the  writ  to  Lucas,  he  quietly  submit- 
ted and  went  to  jail.  But  Squire  Brown, 
father-in-law  of  Lucas,  interfered  to  prevent 
the  arrest,  when  Nathan  Glover,  a  brother 
of  the  sheriff,  picked  him  up  and  threw  him 
into  a  clump  of  jimson  weed,  and  told  him 
to  lie  there  and  keep  quiet  or  he  might  get 
into  trouble.     He  lay  there  and  kept  quiet. 

The  Sycamore  of  Fifteen  Horsemen. 

The  rich  land  which  afterward  produced 
such  prolific  crops  of  com  as  to  give  to  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Scioto  the  sobriquet  of 
Egypt,  were  rank  with  vegetation  when  the 
early  settlers  came  into  the  valley.  The  trees 
were,  many  of  them,  of  enormous  sise,  par- 
ticularly the  sycamores — although  such  spe- 
cies as  the  poplar,  oak,  cottonwood,  black 
walnut  and  others,  also  attained  larse  pro- 
portions. (See  Ross  County,  the  Chulicothe 
Elm.)  The  most  remarkable  tree,  however, 
and  probably  the  largest  tree  ever  known  in 
Ohio,  is  that  mention^  in  the  Ohio  (wozeteer^ 
and  described  in  the  '"Cincinnati  Almanac" 
of  1810. 

On  the  slopes  of  Mount  ^tna  stood,  in 
the  last  century,  a  tree  known  as  the  "^  Chest- 
nut of  a  Hundred  Horses,"  from  the  state- 
ment that  100  mounted  horsemen  had  rested 
at  once  l>eneath  its  branches.  Therefore, 
this  suggests  that  we  shall  call  the  Scioto 
valley  sycamore  **The  Sycamore  of  Fifteen 
Horsemen,"  because  that  number  could  stand 
within  its  trunk.  It  stood  on  the  farm  of 
Abram  ^lillar,  in  what  is  now  Valley  township. 
It  was  a  forked,  hollow  sycamore,  measuring 
twenty-one  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base  and 
forty-two  feet  in  circumference  at  the  height 
of  five  feet.  The  opening  of  the  cavity  was 
ten  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom,  was  nine  and 
one-half  feet  high,  and  had  an  inside  diam- 
eter of  fourteen  feet.  The  fork  was  about 
eight  feet  i'rc>m  the  ground.  The  tree  was 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood,  and  parties  were  oitcn 
made  up  to  visit  it.  In  June,  1808,  a  party 
of  thirteen  persons  advanced  on  horseback 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  stated 
that  there  was  ample  room  fur  two  more. 

William  Headley,  of  Frederick  county, 
Va. ,  reported  an  account  of  this  episode,  he 
h Jiving  been  one  of  the  party,  and  m  the  fol- 
lowing November  Maj.  William  Reynolds,  of 
Zanesville,  inspected  the  tree  and  caused  to 
be  published  tne  facts  here  given. 

Mr.  Samuel  Keyes  reports  that  this  tree 
stood  until  the  farm  on  which  it  was  located 
was  turned  into  a  stock  farm  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Dugan.  He  turned  some  blooded  bulls  into 
the  field  where  the  tree  was,  and  they  got  to 
fighting  within  the  cavity  of  the  tree  with 
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the  remit  that  the  Tanaaislied  was  driven  to 
the  wall  and  cored  to  death— not  being  able 
to  retreat  ana  fight  another  day,  as  in  an 
opea  field.  The  consequence  of  tbia  was 
that  Mr.  Dugan  ordered  the  tree  cut  down. 
The  atnmp  remained  for  several  years ;  but 
some  hogs  having  been  turned  into  the  field, 
«&d  cholera  breaiting  out  among  them,  it  was 
ooodnded  that  so  many  hogs  of  all  sizes, 


DANIEL  J.  RYAN. 


ages,  and  sexes,  piled  together  in  one  old 
Btump,  must  have  caused  the  diiWBse.  Tliere- 
fore  orders  were  given  and  the  stump  was  re- 
moved, thus  destroying  the  last  vesttge  of 
what  was  a  true  "monarch  of  the  forest" 

Danikl  J.  KvAN  was  horn  in  Cincinnati, 
January  I,  1855.  His  father  was  an  Irish 
laborer  in  a  foundiy,  and  died  a  few  years 
after  his  removal  to  Portsmouth,  while  Daniel 
was  a  small  child.  Under  the  careful  guid- 
ance of  his  mother,  Daniel  received  a  good 
cum  III  on -scb  00 1  education,  graduating  with 
credit  from  the  hi^h-echool  claw  of  1875. 

lie  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  James 
W.  Bannon,  and  in  Februarj-,  IHT",  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  city  solicitor  of  Fonsmuuth.  In  1KH3 
he  was  clectud  to  the  Ijegislature,  and  re- 
elected in  1885.  Atthe  National  Convention 
of  Republican  Clubs,  held  in  New  York,  De- 
cember, 1887,  Mr.  Uyaii  was  chosen  tem|>o- 
rary  chairman.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State,  and  re-elecled  in  18<K). 
Mr.  Ryan's  public  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  re- 
gardless of  party  advantage.  He  has  been  a 
hard  student  and  is  thoroughly  informed  on 
every  public  question  retguinng  official  iictioD. 
He  ha»  been  a  leader  in  many  important 
reforms.  At  the  request  of  bolh  capitnlists 
and  laborers  he  published  an  intere^dne  vol- 
ume on  strikes  and  their  remedies,  entilleil, 
"Arbitration  between  Capital  and  Labor.'' 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  condse  and  excel- 
lent "History  of  Ohio." 


BncEHOKK  COTTAQE.    (A  Retreat  of  One  of  the  Literati.) 

In  1855,  just  before  the  war,  under  the  niaffic  of  money,  a  curious  stnictupe 

sroee  on  the  hills  near  the  lines  of  Adams  and  Scioto  eonnties.     It  was  in  a  t>eau- 

tifnl  country,  some  little  way  Irat-k  of  Bueiia  Vista.     The  cottage  was  of  i>peled 

vhtte  poplar  logs,  resin-varnished  and    mortar-daubed ;  it  was  therefore  jieculiar. 
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It  was  seventy-four  feet  long  by  twenty-two  feet  broad ;  in  two  parts^  on  the  plan 
of  the  ordinary  double  cabin,  with  a  seventeen-foot-wide  floored  and  roofed  space 
between  them.  A  stone  kitchen  in  the  rear  is  out  of  the  view.  The  chimneys 
were  also  of  stone.  Vines  were  placed  to  climb  over  it,  which  they  aooomplished 
in  profusion  ;  the  summer  breezes  fluttered  their  leaves  and  the  autumnal  frosts 
put  on  them  a  blush. 

In  the  Buckhorn  lived  for  a  term  of  years  its  owner  and  architect,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam J.  Flagg,  and  wife — a  daughter  of  the  late  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincin- 
nati— with  occasional  guests  to  share  the  romance  of  their  solitude.  On  writing 
to  him  as  an  old  friend  and  schoolmate,  how  he  came  to  build  it,  and  what  he  did 
when  there,  he  gave  this  characteristic  reply: 


*'  In  1852  I  bouffht  a  fiay-acre  tract  of  hill 
land  near  Buena  V  ista,  on  the  Ohio,  through 
which  the  line  runs  that  divides  Adams  and 
Scioto  counties — hought  it  hecause  I  sup- 
posed there  was  valuable  stone  in  it  This 
purchase  led,  step  by  step,  to  the  acquisition 
of  something  over  9,000  acres  adjacent.  I 
cleared  off  woods  and  planted  orchards  and 
vineyards  to  the  extent  of  more  than  100 
acres ;  opened  a  quarry,  built  a  tramway, 
until  my  operations  culminated  in  a  log  house 
on  a  hill  top,  a  mile  east  of  the  county  line 
and  a  hair  mile  from  the  river,  where,  in 
different  broken  periods  of  time  from  *56  till 
*68,  we  spent  about  five  years.  It  was  mighty 
like  being  out  of  the  world,  but  none  the 
worse  for  that. 

''In  that  hermitage  we  managed  to  lodge 
as  comfortably  aa  in  a  palace,  and  feed  better 
tban  at  Delmonioo's.    Our  society,  too,  was 


excellent  ^  William  Shakesjpeare  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor;  Francis  of  Verulam  was 
another;  he  was  a  nobleman,  you  know — a 
baron — so  were  others;  Viscount  Montes- 
quieu, for  instance,  and  Sir  Charles  Orandi- 
son.  To  prove^  how  ajgreeable  these  made 
themselves,  I  will  mention  that  the  two  packs 
of  cards  I  provided  myself  with  to  pass  away 
the  time,  were  never  cut  or  shuffled  bat  for 
two  games  in  the  whole  five  years. 

''Buckhorn,  as  we  called  the  place,  after 
the  form  of  the  hill  and  its  brandling  spurs, 
was  indeed  an  ideal  retreat  I  have  never 
found  a  climate  equal  to  it^  But  even  souls 
at  rest  in  Buddha  s  Deveghan,  after  a  cer- 
tain stay  there,  feel  a  desire  to  live  again, 
and  so  did  we, 'and  we  returned  to  earth. 
Two  years  later  the  cabin  went  up  in  flames. 
I  am  glad  it  did.    No  insurance. 


Thackeray,  when  he  was  travelling  in  our  coun.iy,  lecturing  upon  the  Georges, 
in  his  sing-song  sort  of  a  way,  one  day  took  his  huge  body  up  into  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  in  Cincinnati,  and  said  to  the  librarian,  Mr.  Stephenson  :  "  Now- 
adays, everybody  is  an  author ;  everybody  writes  books."  Mr.  Fla^  is  not  an 
exception.  He  is  a  literary  gentleman  and  author  of  varied  books,  as  **A  Good 
Investment,"  "  Three  Seasons  in  Euroj)ean  Vineyards  "  "  Wall  Street  and  the 
Wo(xls,"  etc.  This  last  is  a  novel  description  of  the  wild  hill  country  in  the 
regions  back  of  Buckhorn,  while  the  characters  are  mainly  drawn  from  the  very 
primitive  inhabitants  who  dwell  thei'e — made  so  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of 
their  homes,  little  or  no  intercourse  l)eing  had  with  the  outer  world,  not  even  in 
the  way  of  Ixwks  and  newspapers ;  while,  from  the  slender  area  of  land  for  tillage, 
and  the  want  of  other  industrial  occumtion,  there  is  abundant  leisure  for  medita- 
tion and  the  practice  of  a  wisdom  and  morality  i)e(niliarly  their  own. 

SriOTOViiJ.E  is  four  miles  above  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Scioto  river,  and  on  the  C.  W.  &  B.,  S.  V.  and  O.  &  N.  W.  Rail- 
roads. 

Mayiv/aHui'ea  and  Employees, — Scioto  Fire-brick  Co.,  fire-brick,  33  hands; 
Scioto  Lumber  Co.,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  15;  J.  P,  Kimball,  flooring  and  siding,  8 ; 
Scioto  Star  Fire-brick  Co.,  fire-brick,  61 ;  Big  Sandy  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  12. — 
State  Report,  1S8S, 

Population,  about  1,200.  Capital  in  vestal  in  industrial  establishments,  $50,000. 
Value  of  annual  pnKluct,  $100,000. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

Ll'casvii.lk  is  on  the  Scioto  river  and  S.  V.  liiiilroad,  ten  miles  north  of 
Portsmouth.  It  has  one  Metluxlist  church,  one  newspaper — the  Traiisanpt — In- 
dependent, C.  A.  Hoover,  editor  and  publisher.     Population,  about  350. 

BuENA  Vista  is  on  the  Ohio  river,  eighteen  miles  below  Portsmouth.  Popu- 
lation, 1880,  324.     School  census,  1888, 150. 
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Galjena  p.  O.  Barden,  is  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Portsmouth,  on  the  O, 
A  N.  W.  Railroad.     School  census,  1888,  183. 

Wheelersburg  is  on  the  Ohio  river  and  S.  V.  Railroad,  nine  miles  above 
Portsmouth.     School  census,  1888,  231 ;  G.  \V.  Fry,  superintendent. 


SENECA. 

Seneca  County  was  formed  from  old  Indian  Territory,  April  1, 1820,  organ- 
ized April  1, 1824,  and  named  from  the  tribe  who  had  a  reservation  within  its 
limits.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  streams  run  in  deep  channels.  The  county 
is  well  watered,  has  considerable  water-power,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  a  rich  loam. 
It  was  settled  principally  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New  York,  and 
by  some  few  (xermans.  The  principal  farm  products  are  wheat,  com,  grass,  oats, 
potatoes  and  pork.  Area,  about  540  s(|uare  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated 
were  219,543;  in  pasture,  26,352;  woodland,  58,716  ;  lying  waste,  1,447  ;  pro- 
duced in  wheat,  969,701  bushels ;  rye,  9,777 ;  buckwheat,  400 ;  oats,  834,806 ; 
barley,  10,407  ;  com,  1,240,246  ;  meadow  hay,  24,699  tons;  clover  hay, 8,369; 
flax,  12,900  lbs.  fibre ;  potatoes,  87,584  bushels;  butter,  686,237  lbs.;  cheese, 
5,800 ;  sorghum,  3603  gallons ;  maple  syrup,  10,489 ;  honey,  3,848  lb). ;  eggs, 
553,716  dozen ;  grapes,  6,746  lbs. ;  wine,  226  gallons  ;  sweet  potatoes,  99  busheb ; 
apples,  21,815  bushels;  peaches,  2,735  ;  pears,  1,746  ;  wool,  287,003  lbs. ;  milch 
cows  owned,  8,737.  Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888. — Limestone,  21,155  tons 
burned  for  lime ;  27,500  cubic  feet  of  dimension  stone ;  13,226  cubic  yards  of 
building  stone ;  35,076  cubic  yards  of  ballast  or  macadam.  School  census,  1888, 
11,718  ;  teachers,  361.    Miles  of  railroad  track,  172. 


Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

TOWMSMIFS  AND  CBNSVB. 

1840. 

1880. 

Adams, 

1,250 

1,624 

London, 

763 

4,315 

Big  Spring, 

926 

2,048 

Pleasant, 

974 

1,317 

Bloom, 

1,168 

2,162 

Reed, 

•1,214 

1,527 

Clinton, 

2.197 

9,581 

Scipio, 

1,556 

1,836 

Eden, 

1,472 

1,598 

Seneca, 

1,393 

1,519 

Hopewell, 
Jackson, 

913 

1,631 

Thompson, 

1,411 

1,901 

596 

1,399 

Venice, 

1,222 

2,231 

Liberty, 

1,084 

2,157 

Population  of  Seneca  in  1830,5,157;  1840,18,139;  1860,30,868;  1880, 
36,947  ;  of  whom  26,945  were  hon\  in  Qhio;  3,154,  Pennsylvania;  905,  New 
York  ;  350,  Virginia;  214,  Indiana;  27,  Kentucky;  2,402,  Gremian  Empire; 
:j:39,  Ireland  ;  159,  France;  141,  England  and  Wales;  131,  British  America;  11, 
Scotland,  and  6,  Sweden  and  Norway.     Census,  1890,  40,869. 

Fort  Seneca,  a  military  post  built  in  the  war  of  1 812,  was  nine  miles  north  of  the 
site  of  Tiffin.  It  was  a  stockade  with  a  ditch,  and  occupied  several  acres  on  a 
plain,  on  the  l)ank  of  the  Sandusky.  Some  vestiges  of  the  work  yet  [1846]  re- 
main. It  was  only  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Stephenson,  and  was  occupied  by 
Harrison's  troops  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  latter.     While  here,  and  just 

frior  to  Perry's  victory.  Gen.  Harrison  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  by  an 
ndian,  the  particulars  of  which  we  derive  from  his  memoirs. 
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Peril  of  General  Harrison. 

The  friendly  Indians  of  the  Delaware, 
Shawanese  and  Seneca  tribes  had  been  in- 
vited to  join  him.  A  number  had  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  had  reached  Seneca  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Kentucky  troops.  All  the 
chiefs,  and  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the 
warriors  were  favorable  to  the  American 
cause ;  but  before  their  departure  from  their 
towns,  a  wretch  had  insinuated  himself 
among  them,  with  the  intention  of  assa.ssinat- 
ing  the  commanding  general.  He  belonged 
to  the  Shawanese  tribe,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Blue  Jacket ;  but  was  not  the  celebrated 
Blue  Jacket  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville with  Gen.  Wayne.  He  had  formerly 
resided  at  the  town  of  Wapakoneta;  he  had, 
however,  been  absent  for  a  considerable  time 
and  had  returned  but  a  few  days  before  the 
warriors  of  that  town  set  out  to  join  the 
American  army.  He  informed  the  chiefs 
that  he  had  been  hunting  on  the  ^Vabash, 
and  at  his  request,  he  was  suffered  to  join  the 
party  which  were  about  to  march  to  oeneca. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  M*Arthur*8  block- 
house, they  halted  and  encamped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  provisions  from  the  deputy 
Indian  agent,  Col.  M'Pherson,  who  resided 
there.  Before  their  arrival  at  that  place. 
Blue  Jacket  had  communicated  to  a  friend 
(a  Shawunese  wan*ior),  his  intention  to  kill 
the  American  general,  and -requested  his  as- 
sistance :  this  nis  friend  declined  and  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  it,  as- 
suring him  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
the  certain  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  as  he  had 
been  ut  the  American  camp  and  knew  that 
there  was  always  a  guard  n)und  the  general's 
giiarters.  who  were  on  duty  day  and  night. 
Blue  Jacket  rej»lie(l.  that  he  was  detenu inod 
to  execute  his  intention  at  any  risk,  that  he 
would  kill  the  general  if  he  was  sure  that  his 
guaru?  would  cut  him  in  pieces  not  bigger 
than  his  thumb  nail. 

No  people  on  earth  are  more  faithful  in 
keeping  secrets  than  the  Indians,  but  each 
warrior  has  a  friend  from  whom  he  will  con- 
ceal nothing ;  luckily  for  Gen.  Harrison,  the 
friend  of  the  confidant  of  Blue  Jacket  was 
a  young  Delaware  chief  named  Beaver,  who 
was  also  hound  to  the  general  by  the  ties  of 
fritjndship.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  Delaware 
war  chief  of  the  same  name,  who  had  with 
others  been  put  to  death  by  his  own  tribe,  on 
the  charge  of  practicing  sorcery,  (lon.  Har- 
rison had  been  upon  tenns  of  friendship  with 
the  father,  and  had  patronized  his  orphan 
W>y,  at  that  time  ten  or  twelve  j^ears  of  age. 
He  hud  now  arrived  at  manhood  and  was 
considered  among  the  most  promisi?ig  war- 
riors of  his  tribe :  to  this  young  chief  the 
friend  of  Blue  Jacket  revealed  the  fatal  se- 
cret. The  l^eaver  was  placed  by  this  com- 
munication in  an  cniharrassinL'  situation,  for 
should  he  disclose  what  he  had  heard,  he  be- 
trayed his  friend,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples of  an  Indian  warrior.    Should  he  not 


difldofle  it,  oonse^neiices  equilly  or  eTeo 
more  to  be  deprecated  were  Iikdy  to  enBue — 
the  assassination  of  a  friend,  the  friend  of 
his  father,  whose  life  he  was  bonnd  to  defend, 
or  whose  death  to  revenge  by  the  sane  prin- 
ciple of  fidelity  and  honor  which  forbade  Uie 
disclosure. 

While  he  was  yet  hesitating,  Bine  Jacket 
came  up  to  the  Delaware  camp  somewhat  in- 
toxicated, vociferating  vengeance  upon  Col. 
M'Pherson,  who  had  just  turned  him  out  of 
his  house,  and  whom  he  declared  he  would 
put  to  death  for  the  insult  he  had  received. 
The  sight  of  the  traitor  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  of  the  Beaver  to  the 
highest  pitch.  He  seized  his  tomahawk,  and 
advancing  toward  the  culprit,  ^'  Yon  must  be 
a  great  warrior,"  said  he;  **you  will  not  only 
kill  this  white  man  for  serving  you  as  you  de- 
serve, but  you  will  also  muraerour  father^ 
the  American  chief,  and  bring  disgrace  and 
mischief  u|K)n  us  all;  but  you  shall  do 
neither,  I  will  serve  you  as  I  would  a  mad 
dog."  A  furious  blow  from  the  tomahawk 
of  the  Beaver  stretched  the  unfortunate  Blue 
Jacl^et  at  his  feet,  and  a  second  terminated 
his  existence;  ''There,"  said  he  to  some. 
Shawanese  who  were  present,  '"take  him  to 
the  camp  of  his  tribe,  and  tell  them  who  has 
done  the  deed." 

The  Shawanese  were  far  from  resenting 
it ;  they  applauded  the  conduct  of  the  Bea- 
ver, and  rejoiced  at  their  happy  escape  from 
the  ignommy  which  the  accomplishment  of 
Blue  Jacket's  design  would  have  brought 
upon  them.  At  the  great  treaty  which  was 
held  at  Greenville  in  1815  Gen.  Cass,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  related  the  whole  of  the 
transaction  to  the  assembled  chiefs,  and  afler 
thanking -the  Beaver,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  for  having  saved  the  life  of 
their  general,  he  caused  a  handsome  present 
to  be  made  him  out  of  the  (roods  which  he 
had  sent  for  the  purnose  of  tne  treaty.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  wnat  was  the  motive  of 
Blue  Jacket  to  attempt  the  life  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison :  he  was  not  one  of  the  Tippecanoe 
Shawanese,  and  therefore  could  nave  no 
personal  resentment  against  the  general. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  came  from  Mai- 
den when  he  arrived  at  Wapakoneta,  and 
that  he  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  at- 
tempting the  life  of  the  general ;  but  whether 
he  was  instigated  to  it  by  any  other  person 
or  persons,  or  had  conceived  the  idea  himself, 
has  never  been  ascertained.  Upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  chiefs  at  Seneca,  the  principal  war 
chief  of  the  Shawane.««e  requested  permission 
to  sleep  at  the  door  of  the  general's  marquee, 
and  this  he  did  every  night  until  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops.  This  man,  who 
had  fought  with  ^reat  Dravery  on  our  side  in 
the  several  sorties  from  Fort  Meigs,  was 
called  Cnpt.  Tommy ;  he  was  a  great  favorite 
of  the  t>fncer8,  particularly  the  general  and 
Coniniodore  Perry,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
accustomed  to  call  him  the  general's  Mame- 
luke. 
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The  Senecas  of  Sandusky — so  called^-owncd  and  oocupicd  forty  thousand  acres 
of  dioioe  land  on  the  east  side  of  Sandusky  river,  being  mostly  in  this  and  partly 
in  Sandusky  county.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of  this  land  was  granted  to  them  on 
the  29ch  of  September,  1817,  at  the  treaty  held  at  the  foot  of  Maumee  Rapids, 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass  and  Hon.  Duncan  M'Arthur  being  the  commissioners  ot  the 
United  States.  The  remaining  10,000  acres,  lying  south  of  the  other,  was  granted 
by  the  treaty  at  St.  Mary's,  concluded  by  the  same  commissioners  on  the  17th  of 
September,  in  the  following  year.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  city, 
February  28, 1831,  James  B.  Gardiner  being  the  commissioner  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, these  Indians  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States^  and  agreed  to  re- 
move southwest  of  Missouri,  on  the  Neosho  river. 


Indian  Execution  For  Witchcraft. 

At  this  time  their  principal  chiefs  were  Coonstick,  Small  Cloud  Spicer,  Seneca 
Steel,  Hani  Hickory,  Tall  Chief  and  Good  Hunter,  the  last  two  of  whom  were 
their  principal  orators.  The  old  chief  Good  Hunter  told  Mr.  Henry  C.  Brish, 
their  sub-agent,  that  this  Imnd,  which  numlwred  about  four  hundred  souls,  were  in 
fact  the  remnant  of  Ijogan^tt  fnbfy  {nee  Pickaway  county),  and  says  Mr.  Brish  in  a 
communication  to  us :  "  I  cannot  to  this  day  surmise  why  they  were  called  Sene- 
cas. I  never  found  a  Seneca  among  them.  They  were  Cayugas — who  were 
Mingoes — among  whom  were  a  few  Oneidas,  Mohawks,  Onondagoes,  Tuscarawas 
and  Wyandots."  Fn>m  Mr.  Brish,  we  have  received  an  interesting  narrative  of 
the  execution  for  witchcnifi  of  one  of  thiese  Indians,  named  Seneca  John,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  men  of  his  tribe. 


About  the  year  1825,  Coonstick,  Steel  and 
Cracked  Floof  lefl  the  reservation  for  the 
doable  purpose  of  a  three  years  hunting  and 
trapping  excursion,  and  to  seek  a  location 
for  a  new  home  for  the  tribe  in  the  far  West. 

At  the  time  of  their  starting,  Comstock, 
the  brother  of  the  first  two.  was  the  principal 
chief  of  the  tribe.  On  their  return  in  1828, 
richly  laden  with  furs  and  horses,  they  found 
Seneca  John,  their  fourth  brother,  chief,  in 
pkoe  of  Comstock,  who  had  died  during  their 
abBence. 

Comstock  was  the  favorite  brotlicr  of  the 
two,  and  they  at  once  charged  Seneca  John 
with  producing  Iiis  deiith  by  wit<>hcrafl. 
John  denied  the  charge  in  a  strain'  of  elo- 
quence rarely  equalled.  Said  he,  "I  loved 
my  brother  Comstock  more  than  I  lovo  the 
green  earth  I  stand  ii|>on.  I  would  give  my- 
self, limb  by  limb,  piecemeal  by  peacemcal — 
I  would  shed  my  blood,  drop  by  drop,  to  re- 
store him  to  life."  But  all  his  protestations 
of  innocence  and  affection  for  his  brother 
Comstock  were  of  no  avail.  His  two  other 
brothers  pronounced  him  guilty  and  declared 
their  determination  to  be  his  executioners. 
«  John  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  die  and 
only  wished  to  live  until  the  next  morning, 
*^to  see  the  sun  rise  once  more."  This 
reqaest  being  granted,  John  told  them  that 
he  shoaki  sleep  that  night  on  Hard  Hick- 
ory's porch,  which  fronted  the  east,  where 
they  would  find  him  at  sunrise.  He  chose 
that  place  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
killed  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  desired 
that  the  chief.  Hard  Hickory,  should  witness 
that  he  died  like  a  brave  man. 


Coonstick  and  Steel  retired  for  the  night 
to  an  old  cabin  near  by.  In  the  morning,  in 
company  with  Shane,  another  Indian,  they 
preceeded  to  the  house  of  Hard  Hickory, 
who  was  my  informant  of  what  there  hap- 
pened. 

He  said,  a  Httle  aflcr  sunrise  he  heard 
their  footsteps  upon  the  porch,  and  opened 
the  door  just  enough  to  peep  out.  He  saw 
John  asleep  ui>on  his  l)lankct,  while  they 
stood  around  him.  At  length  one  of  them 
awoke  him.  He  arose  upon  his  feet  and 
took  off  a  large  handkerchief  which  was 
around  his  head,  letting  his  unusually  long 
hair  fall  upon  his  shoulders.  This  Wing 
done,  he  looked  around  unon  the  landscape 
and  at  the  rising  sun,  to  talce  a  farewell  look 
of  a  scene  that  he  was  never  again  to  behold 
and  then  told  them  he  was  ready  to  die. 

Shane  and  Coonstick  each  took  him  by  the 
arm,  and  Steel  walked  behind.  In  this  way 
they  led  him  about  ten  steps  fmni  the  f>oR»li, 
when  Steel  struck  him  with  a  tomahawk  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  he  fell  to  tho 
crround,  bleeding  freely.  Supposing  this 
blow  sufficient  to  kill  him,  they  aracrged  him 
under  a  ])each  tree  near  by.  In  a  sliort  time, 
however,  he  revived  ;  the  blow  havintr  Wen 
broken  by  his  great  mass  of  hair.  Knowing 
that  it  was  Steel  who  stnick  the  bl(>w.  John, 
as  he  lay,  tunied  his  head  townrds  Coonstick 
and  said,  ''  Now  brother,  do  you  t«keyour  re- 
venee."  This  so  operated  upon  the  feelings 
of  C<x)nstick,  that  he  interposed  to  save  hiin; 
but  it  enraged  Steel  to  sucn  a  degree,  that  he 
drew  his  knife  and  cut  John's  throat  fn)m 
ear  to  ear,  and  the  next  day  he  was  buried 
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wiih  the  118IU1}  Indian  oeremonies,  iM»t  more 
than  twenty  feet  from  where  he  fSslL  ^  Steel 
was  arraBted  and  tried  for  the  niorder  in  San- 
dusky coanty,  and  acquitted. 
The  grave  of  Seneca  John  was  surrounded 


l^  a  amall  iMcet  enekmnL  Hum 
uler,  when  IwaaprnMiiaff  lomova  IImbi  to 
the  &r  West,  I  law  Ooonafiok  and  SimI  m- 
move  the  picket-fence  and  bvd  the  fronaa, 
80  that  no  Featige  of  the  grave  lemained. 


Sacrificikg  Dogs  to  the  Gbeat  Spirit. 

A  writer  in  the  Sidney  Aurora,  gave  a  narrative  of  some  of  the  religioas  rites  of 
this  tribe,  just  prior  to  tiieir  departure  for  their  new  homes.  We  extract  his  de- 
scription of  their  sacrificing  two  dogs  to  the  Great  Spirit  This  writer  was  prob- 
ably Mr.  Brish. 

We  rose  early  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  council  house,  and  though  we  sup- 
posed we  were  early,  the  Indians  were  already  in  advance  of  us. 

The  first  objeet  which  arrested  our  attention,  was  a  pair  of  the  canine  species^ 
one  of  each  gender  suspended  on  a  cro«9.'  one  on  either  side  thereof.  These  ani- 
mals had  been  recently  strangled — not  a  bone  toas  broken^  nor  oould  a  distorted 
hair  be  seen !  They  were  of  beautiful  cream  color,  except  a  few  dark  spots  on  ooey 
naturally,  which  same  spots  were  put  on  the  other,  artificially,  by  the  devotees. 
The  Indians  are  very  partial  in  the  selection  of  dogs  entirely  wfttfe  for  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  for  such  they  will  give  almost  any  price.  Now  for  part  of  the  deco- 
rations to  which  I  have  alre^y  alluded ;  a  description  of  one  will  suffice  for 
both. 


Krstr— A  scarlet  ribbon  was  tastefully  tied 
just  above  the  nose :  and  near  the  eyes 
another ;  next  round  the  neck  was  a  white 
ribbon,  to  which  was  attached  some  bulbous, 
concealed  in  another  white  ribbon ;  this  was 
placed  directly  under  tiie  right  ear,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  intended  as  an  amulet  or 
charm.  Then  ribbons  were  bound  round  the 
forelegs,  at  the  knees  and  near  the  feet — these 
were  red  and  white  alternately.  Round  the 
body  was  a  profuse  decoration — then  the 
hind  legs  were  decorated  as  the  fore  ones. 
Thus  were  the  victims  prepared  and  thus  or- 
namented for  burnt  oncring.  ^ 

While  minutely  making  this  examination, 
I  was  almost  unconscious  of  the  collection  of 
a  large  number  of  Indians  who  were  there 
assembled  to  offer  their  sacrifices. 

Adjacent  to  the  cross  was  a  large  fire  built 
on  a  few  logs;  and  though  the  snow  was 
several  inches  deen,  they  had  prepared  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  or  combustible  material,  re- 
moved the  snow  from  the  logs  and  placed 
thereon  their  fire.  I  have  often  regretted 
that  I  did  not  see  them  light  this  pile.  My 
own  opinion  is,  they  did  not  use  the  fire  from 
their  council-house ;  because  I  think  they 
wonld  have  considered  that  as  common,  and 
as  tliis  was  intended  to  be  a  holy  service,  they, 
no  doubt,  for  this  purpose  struck  fire  from  a 
flint,  this  being  deemed  sacred. 

It  was  a  clear,  beautiful  morning,  and  just 
as  the  first  n.ys  of  the  sun  were  seen  in  the 
tops  of  the.  towering  forest  and  its  reflections 
from  the  snowy  surface,  the  Indians  simulta- 
neously formed  a  semicircle  enclosing  the 
cross,  each  flank  resting  on  the  aforesaid  pile 
of  logs. 

(rood  Hunter,  who  officiated  as  High 
Priest,  now  api>eared,  and  approached  the 
cross;  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  he 
looked  quite  respectable. 


The  Indians  bdng  all  assemUed — ^I  mj 
•Indians,  for  there  was  not  a  squaw  preeeot 
during  all  this  oeremonsr— at  a  private  sif{pal 
given  by  the  High  Priest,  two  young  ohieft 
sprang  upon  the  cross  and  each  taking  off 
one  of  the  victims,  brought  it  down  and  pre- 
sented it  on  his  arms  to  the  High  Priest,  who 
receiving  it  with  great  reverence,  in  like  man- 
ner advanced  to  the^  fire,  and  with  a  very 
grave  and  solemn  air,  laid  it  thereon — and 
this  he  did  with  the  other — ^but  to  which, 
whether  male  or  female,  he  rave  the  prefer- 
ence I  did  not  learn.  This  none,  he  retired 
to  the  cross. 

In  a  devout  manner  he  now  commenced  an 
oration.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  audible 
and  somewhat  chanting.  At  every  pause  in 
his  discourse,  he  took  from  a  white  cloth  he 
held  in  his  left  hand,  a  portion  of  dried, 
odonfe^ous  herbs,  which  he  threw  on  the  fire ; 
this  was  intended  as  incense.  In  the  mean- 
while his  auditory,  their  eyes  on  the  ground, 
with  grave  aspect  and  solemn  silence,  stood 
motionless,  listening  attentively  to  every  word 
he  uttered. 

Thus  he  proceeded  until  the  victims  were 
entirely  consumed  and  the  incense  exhausted, 
when  he  concluded  his  service ;  the  oblation 
now  made  and  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
as  they  believed,  appeased,  they  again  assem- 
bled in  the  council-house,  for  the  purpose  of 
nerforminff  a  part  in  their  festival,  differerit 
from  any  I  yet  had  witnessed.  Each  Indian 
as  he  entered,  seated  himself  on  the  floor, 
thus  forming  a  large  cirole ;  when  one  of  the 
old  chiefs  rose  ana  with  that  native  dignity 
which  some  Indians  possess  in  a  great  degree, 
recounted  his  exploits  as  a  warrior ;  told  in 
how  many  fights  he  had  been  the  victor ;  the 
number  of  scalps  he  had  taken  from  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  what,  at  the  head  of  his  hravcfs,  he 
yet  intended  to  do  at  the  *' Rocky  Moon- 
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tains;"  aooomiMUijdng  his  narration  with 
enerigr,  warmtn  and  strong  gestioolation ; 
•when  he  ended,  he  received^  the  unanimous 
applause  of  the  assembled  tribe. 

This  meed  of  praise  was  awarded  to  the 
<shief  by  'Hhree  times  three ''articulations, 
which  were  properly  neither  nasal,  oral  nor 
^ttural,  but  rather  abdominal.  Thus  many 
others  in  the  circle,  old  and  young,  rose  in  or- 
der, and  pro/orma.  delivered  themselves  of  a 
speech.  Among  tnose  was  Good  Hunter; 
but  he 

^*  Had  laid  his  robes  away 
Hb  mitre  and  his  vest'* 

His  remaiks  were  not  filled  with  such  bom- 
bast as  some  others ;  but  brief,  modest  and 
appropriate  ;  in  fine,  they  were  such  as  be- 
came a  priest  of  one  of  the  lost  ten  trtbes  of 
IsraeL 

AfVer  all  had  spoken  who  wished  to  speak, 
the  floor  was  cleared  and  the  dance  renewed, 
in  which  Indian  and  squaw  united,  with  their 
wonted  hilarity  and  zeal. 

Just  as  this  dance  ended,  an  Indian  boy  ran 
to  me  and  with  fear  strongly  depicted  in  his 
countenance,  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  drew 
me  to  the  door,  pointing  with  his  other  hand 
towards  sooiething  he  wished  me  to  observe. 

I  looked  in  that  direction,  and  saw  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Indian^  running  at  full  speed 
(o  the  council-house  :  in  an  instant  he  was  in 
the  house^  and  literally  in  the  fire,  which  he 
took  in  his  hands  and  threw  fire,  coals  and 
hot  ashes  in  various  directions  through  the 


house  and  apparently  all  over  himself.  At 
his  entrance,  the  young  Indians  much  alarmed, 
had  all  fled  to  the  further  end  of  the  house, 
where  they  remained  crowded,  in  great  dread 
of  this  perwnification  of  the  Evil  Spirit 
After  diverting  himself  with  the  fire  a  few 
moments,  at  the  expense  of  the  young  ones, 
to  their  no  small  joy  he  disappeared.  This 
was  an  Indian  disguised  with  a  hideous  false 
face,  having  horns  on  his  head,  and  his  hands 
and  feet  protected  from  the  effects  of  the 
fire.  Ana  though  not  a  professed  '^Fire 
Kin^,"  he  certainly  performed  his  part  to 
admiration. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  festival,  the 
hospitality  of  the  Senecas  was  unbounded. 
In  the  council-house  and  at  the  residence  of 
Tall  Chief,  were  a  number  of  large  fat  bucks 
and  ho&rs  hanging  up  and  neatly  dressed. 
Bread  also,  of  both  com  and  wheat,  in  great 
abundance. 

Large  kettles  of  soup  ready  prepared,  in 
which  maple  sugar,  profusely  added,  made  a 
prominent  ingredient,  thus  forming  a  very 
agreeable  saccharine  coalescence.  All  were 
invited  and  made  welcome ;  indeed,  a  refusal 
to  partake  of  their  bountv,  was  deemed  dis- 
respectful, if  not  unfriendly. 

I  left  them  in  the  afternoon  emoying  them- 
selves to  the  fullest  extent,  and  so  far  as  I 
could  perceive,  their  pleasure  was  without 
alloy.  They  were  eating  and  drinking,  but 
on  this  occasion,  no  ardent  spirits  were  per- 
mitted— dancing  and  rejoicing — caring  and 
probably  thinking  not  of^to-morrow, 


Tiffin  in  1846. — Tiffin,  the  county  seat,  is  a  compactly  built  village,  on  a  level 
site,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  connecting  Cincinnati  with  Sandusky  City,  and  on 
the  east  bank  of  Sandusky  river.  It  is  86  miles  north  of  Columbus  and  34  from 
Sandusky  XDity.  It  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1821,  by  Josiah  Hedges,  and 
named  from  the  Hon.  Edward  Tiffin,  of  Ross,  president  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  and  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
1803.  The  town  is  gradually  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  county.  The 
view  was  taken  in  the  principal  street,  and  shows  on  the  lefl  the  court  house  and 
in  the  distance  the  spire  of  a  Catholic  church.  It  contains  2  Lutheran,  2  Catholic, 
1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist  Episcoml,  1  Reformed  Methodist  and  1  German  Re- 
formed church,  5  grocery  and  9  dry  goods  stores,  1  foundry,  2  newspaper  print- 
ing offices  and  had  in  1840,728  inhabitants:  it  now  contains  with  the  suburbs, 
about  1200.  OpiK)site  Tiffin,  on  the  west  l>ank  of  the  Sandusky,  is  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Fort  Ball,  so  named  from  a  fort  erected  there  in  the  war  of  1812,  so  called 
from  Lieut.  Col.  James  V.  Ball,  the  commander  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry  under 
Harrison,  while  at  Fort  Seneca  in  this  county.  The  fort  was  a  small  stockade 
with  a  ditch,  occupying  perha|)s  one-third  of  an  acre.  It  sUxkI  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  about  fifty  rods  south  of  the  present  bridge,  and  was  used  princi|)ally  as  a 
military  de{X)t.  Vestiges  of  this  work  yet  remain.  On  the  old  Indian  reserva- 
tion, in  a  limestone  soil,  are  two  white  sulphur  s])rings,  res|)ectively  ten  and  twelve 
miles  from  Tiffin  and  alK)iit  two  ai)art.  The  water  is  clear  and  |)etrifies  all  ob- 
jects with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  water  furnishes  power  siiffici(Mit  for  two 
large  merchant  mills,  flows  in  great  quantities  and  nc*arly  alike  in  all  seasons.  In 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  county,  in  the  township  of  Thomjison,  is  a  subterra- 
nean stream,  about  eighty  feet  under  ground.  The  water  is  jnire  and  cold,  runs 
uniformly  and  in  a  northern  direction.  It  is  entered  by  a  hole  in  the  top^  into 
whidi  thie  curious  can  descend  on  foot^  by  the  aid  of  a  light — Old  Edition, 
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Tiffin,  county-seat  of  Seneca,  is  eighty  miles  northwest  of  Columbus,  forty- 
two  miles  southeast  from  Toledo ;  is  on  on  the  T.  B.  &  W.,  B.  &  O.,  and  N.  W. 
Railroads.  It  is  the  seat  of  Heidell)erg  College  and  other  educational  institutioiis, 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  productive  agricultural  r^on  and  has  extensive  manu- 
facturing interests.  County  officers,  1888  :  Auditor,  James  A.  Norton ;  Clerk^ 
Lewis  Ulrich ;  Commissioners,  Henrj'  F.  Hedden,  Truman  H.  Bagby,  Nicholas 
Burtscher ;  Coroner,  EMward  Lepper ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Daniel  Meti^er,  John 
Rinebolt, William  King;  Prolmte  Judge,  John  Royer;  Prosecutiiig  Attorney, 
William  H.  Dore ;  Recorder,  George  F.  Went<z ;  Sheriff,  George  Homan ;  Sur- 
veyor, George  McGormley ;  Treasurer,  Beiijamin  F.  Myers.  City  officers,  1888  : 
Mayor,  Dr.  J.  F.  E.  Fanning;  Marshal,  John  Hummer;  Street  Commissioner, 
Scudder  Chamberlin ;  Solicitor,  H,  C.  Keppel ;  Clerk,  William  Dore ;  Chief  of 
Fire  Department,  John  Roller ;  Treasurer,  B.  F.  Myers.  Newspapers :  SeMoa 
AdveHiaeTj  Democratic,  Myers  Bros.,  editors  and  publishers ;  Tribune  and  Herald^ 
Republican,  Locke  &  Bro.,  editors  and  publishers ;  Die  JVessf,  German,  Geoiw 
Homan,  editor  and  publisher  ;  NeicSy  Democratic,  D.  J,  Stalter,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher ;  Heidelberg  Jouymaly  literary,  E.  R.  Grood  &  Bro,  editors  and  publishers  ; 
Village  Gardener  and  Poultry  BreedeVy  Philo  J.  Keller,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches:  1  Presbyterian,  2  Catholic,  1  Episcopal,  3  Evangelical,  1  Methodist 
Protestant,  3  Reformed,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  1  Baptist  Banks : 
X  Commercial,  Warren  P.  Noble,  presiaent,  Samuel  B,  Sneath,  cashier;  Tiffin 
National,  John  D.  Looniis,  president,  J.  N.  Chamberlin,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Emplxyyees. — Tiffin  Union  Chum  Co.,  chums,  washboards^ 
etc,  58  hands;  Tiffin  Agricultural  Works,  agricultural  implements,  110;  E.  S. 
Rockwell  &  Co.,  woolen  goods,  90;  Schuman  &  .Co.,  lager  oeer,  11 ;  Enterprise 
Manufacturing  Co.,  sash,  doors,  etc.,  19;  Tiffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  sash,  doors, 
etc.,  18 ;  Glick  &  McCorraick,  wagon  supplies,  etc.,  25  ;  R.  H.  Whitlock,  Ix)xes, 
18 ;  Tiffin  Glass  Co.,  table  ware,  90;  National  Machinery  Co.,  bolt  and  nut  ma- 
chinery, 103 ;  Loomis  &  Nyman,  general  machine  work,  30 ;  H.  Hubach,  lager 
beer,  7  ;  Ohio  Stove  Co.,  stoves,  42. — Staie  Report,  1888. 

Population,  1880,  7,889.  S<-hool  census,  1888,  2,836;  J.W.Knott,  school 
superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $637,227.  Value 
of  annual  product,  $966,310.— OAfo  Labor  Stafuttics,  1887. 

Census,  1890, 10,801. 

Tiffin  is  a  substantial,  well-built  city,  and  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Sandusky 
river,  including  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Ball.  It  is  in  a  very  rich  country  and 
has  a  large  loca^  trade.  It  is  well  named  from  Ohio's  first  governor — ^a  gentle- 
man of  diversified  attainments. 

TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

When  any  of  us  think  of  a  place  it  is,  I  believe,  the  universal  law  to  have 
s])rin^  into  oiir  mind  its  prominent  jx^rsonalities,  and  according  to  the  characters 
that  mentally  rise,  is  that  place  ]>lca.siuit  or  disagreeable.  To  multitudes  of  Oliio 
]XH)ple,  when  they  think  of  the  city  of  Tiffin,  comes  into  their  minds  Ohio's  great 
orator  for  near  two  generations — Gen.  William  H.  Gibson,  bom  in  Ohio  in 
1822,  who,  as  he  says,  was  "  the  first  male  infant  carried  into  Senetsi  county."  So 
well  is  he  known  that  only  as  a  matter  of  re(X)rd  is  it  necessary  to  mention  him. 
I  presume  there  is  not  a  county  in  Ohio  in  which  his  voice  has  not  been  uplifted 
in  patriotic  utterance,  and  in  many  counties  many  times.  I  know  not  one  living 
who  has  ap|)eared  so  nui(»h  in  our  State  on  public  occasions  as  the  orator  of  the 
day,  (»sjKHMally  at  out-of-<U>or  meetings  of  farmers  and  at  pioneer  celebrations. 
And  he  givers  so  much  gmtification  that  even  his  own  townsmen  throng  any  publio 
place  when  it  is  advertiseil  he  is  to  apjiear.  So,  in  his  case,  the  old  saying  about 
prophets  not  being  honored  at  home,  fails  when  he  is  to  appear  in  Tiffin. 


Dnun  if)  Hnrjr  Bent  la  IBM. 

Cbktral  Vibw  in  Tiffin. 


B.  Fimttiitim,  PMt.,  IBSB. 

Cektral  Vikw  in  Tiffin. 
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6r».  WU.  H,  GlBSOtr. 

Gen.  Gibson  is  of  the  blonde  order,  with 
oral  face,  tall  and  graceful  person  ;  but  his 
gniX  peculiarity  is  the  clearness  and  phenoni- 
anftl  powers  of  voice  that  enable  him  to  send 
every  word  dJHtinct  to  the  ears  of  acres  of 
people  gathered  around  in  the  open  fields. 
Selaom  has  been  heard  a  voice  like  it  since 
Uie  days  of  Whitefield.  Then  he  is  such  an 
entertain  in  f;.  delipht-giving  speaker,  that  he 
will  hold  a  luiiicellaNeoiiH  audience  of  men, 
women  and  children  for  hours  together. 

Cfttrt.  Henry  Cromwell,  an  old  citizen  here 
in  Tiffin,  said  to  me,  "I  have  been  hearing 
Gibson  fur  more  than  forty  years,  and  I  am 
•mased  evei?  time  T  hear  him.  In  the  Scott 
emmpaign  of  \^!i'l  he  introduced  Gen.  Scott 
to  our  people  from  the  steoa  of  the  Shawhan 
House,  A  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald 
present  said  it  was  the  best  speech  he  had 
erer  heard.  In  1H42,  when  a  mere  boy,  1 
was  present  when  he  delivered  the  Indepen- 
dence Day  oration  at  Melmore.  then  a  spot 
well  out  in  the  woods.  An  old  Revolution- 
mry  soldier  sat  by  his  side  with  long,  flowing 
white  hair,  done  up  in  a  queue.  As  he  closed 
he  made  an  eloquent  apostrophe  to  the  flag 
waving  over  them,  and  then  turning  round 
put  both  hands  on  the  old  man's  head,  say- 
ing, 'Here  is  a  man  who  fouj^ht  for  that  flag.' 
Half  of  the  audience  were  m  teare.  In  the 
conrae  of  his  life  he  has  participated  in 
twelve  presidential  campai^s  as  a  campaign 
speaker,  and  seems  good  tor  more.  In  the 
Lincoln  campaign  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
happened  to  hear  him.  and  wrote,  'I  have 
heard  many  of  the  renowned  orators  of  Ku- 
rope  and  onr  own  country,  but  I  have  never 
■it  two  and  a  half  houre  under  such  wonderful 
doqnenee  as  that  of  Gen.  William  H.  Gibson, 
of  Ohio.'  " 

Oen.  Gibaon  as  a  youth  began  work  ou  a 


farm,  then  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and 
finally  was  educated  to  the  law ;  wax  elected 
to  the  office  of  state  treasurer  in  the  year 
1856.  on  the  ticket  with  Salmon  P.  Chase  aa 
governor ;' served  as  colonel  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Ohio,  and  was  breveted  brigadier-gen- 
eral on  his  retirement.  Of  lute,  having  been 
duly  qualified,  he  occaainnally  server  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

If,  when  we  think  of  Tiffin,  the  xraceful 
form  and  somewhat  sad  fiice  of  the  eloquent 
Gibson  rises  to  our  mind  \  so,  when  we  think 
of  Postoria.  the  genial  face  and  compact 
fieure  of  another  lights  the  scene.  His  is  a 
pDcnoniCDal  individuality — one  that  has  illus- 
trated that  a  man  can  be  the  governor  of  this 
great  State  and  at  the  same  moment  "  Char- 
Re"  to  everybody  in  it.  Bom  there  when 
all  around  was  woods ;  growing  up  with  the 
peo|>le,  ever  manifesting  a  cheerful,  generous, 
helping  spirit :  his  life  illustrates  the  frater- 
nal idea ;  so  the  humblest  individuals  of  bia 
home  community  rejoice  that  he  is  one  of 
them.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Kyan.  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Ohio,"  thus  outlines  his  career : 

"The  parents  of  Charles  Foster  were 
from  Ma8sachutM.'tts.  They  moved  West  and 
settled  in  Seneca  county,  where  he  was  bom 
April  12,  1828.  He  received  a  common- 
Bcnool  education  and  engaged  in  business  pur- 
suits for  the  early  part  of  liis  life.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  to  Con^ss  and  served  for 
eight  years,  although  his  district  was  polit- 
ically very  strong  against  him.  While  in 
Congress  he  was  noted  for  the  straightforward 
and  businesslike  view  that  he  took  of  all 
measures.  He  was  one  of  the  Uepublican 
leaders  of  that  body.  The  Republican  party 
in  1879  nominated  him  fur  governor,  and  he 
was  elected.  Two  years  atler  he  was  re- 
elected. He  administered  state  afi'aire  with 
success.  He  took  advanced  ground  on  taxing 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  his  party— in  fact,  the 
entire  people  of  Ohio — have  indorsed  his 
views.  He  is  now  in  private  life,  devoting 
his  attention  to  business  affairs  at  Fostoria. 

Other  noted  persons  coidc  up  with  the 
thought  of  Seneca  oountv.  Anson  Buri.in- 
OAMB  in  1823  came  with  his  father's  family 
from  the  East — a  child  of  i.hree  years.  Hia 
father  opened  up  a  farm  near  Slelmore,  where 
he  rcmamed  ten  years.  The  family  then  re- 
moved to  Michigan,  but  Anson  soon  returned 
and  for  a  while  taught  school  in  Eden  town- 
ship. Eventually  he  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
after  a  course  of  law  at  Harvard. 

In  1856,  while  scrvinga-samember  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Boston  (Mass.)  district,  he 
spoke  in  such  terms  of  indignation  of  the 
brutal  assault  of  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South 
Carolina,  upon  the  Massachusetts  Senator, 
Charles  Sumner.  thatBrooks  challenged  him. 
He  promptly  accepted,  named  rifles  as  the 
weaponn.  and  Navy  Island,  just  above  Niag- 
ara Falls,  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Brooks 
demurred  as  to  the  place  for  the  duel,  alleg- 
ing that  to  get  there  he  ahould  be  obliged  to 
go  through  an  enemy's  country.  Burlingame 
was  an  adept  with  the  rifle,  learned  in  hii 
youthful  da}-s  by  practice  upon   the    wild 
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beasts  of  Seneca  county,  and  the  public  judg- 
ment was  that  Brooks,  afler  his  challenge, 
had  learned  that  fact,  and  feared  if  the  meet- 
ing took  place,  no  matter  where  it  might 
be,  his  fate  would  be  that  of  some  of  those 
Beneca  county  bears.  Burlingame's  conduct 
was  largely  approved  of  by  his  party  friends 
at  the  r»iorth,  who  on  his  return  to  Boston 
received  him  with  distinguished  honors,  The 
crowning  act  of  his  life  was  when,  in  185S, 
as  United  States  minister  to  China,  he  made 
that  great  treatv  since  known  as  the  **Bur- 
lingame  Treaty.  '  This  valuable  and  heroic 
man  closed  his  half  century  of  life  while  on  a 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1870. 

Another  mentionable  fact  connected  with 
the  personalities  of  this  county,  is  that  about 
a  quarter  of  a  centur>'  since,  when  that  noted 
French  divine,  Pere  Hyacinthe,  left  the 
bosom  of  mother  church  and  advocated  mat- 
rimony for  pri<»sts.  he  nrocceded  to  oractice 
as  he  had  preached  anu  took  for  his  oride  a 
Seneca  countv  lady. 

Consul  WiLiiSiiiRE  Bittterfield,  the 
historian,  bom  in  New  York,  began  his  career 
of  authorship  in   this  county,  wherein   for 


mativ  years  he  was  a  teacher,  at  one  time 
head  of  its  Public  Schools.  His  first  woik 
was  a  small  history  of  Seneca  county.  Of 
late  removed  to  Madison,  Wisoondn,  he  has 
for  his  careful  study  and  work  access  to  the 
sui>erb  collection  of  historical  works  in  the 
M^sconsin  State  ^  Library,  an  -iiistitation 
which  confers  lasting  honor  upon  tJiat  young 
State. 

Alfred  H.  Welch,  bom  at  Fostoria,  in 
1850,  died  in  1888,  when  professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, afler  a  short  but  bright  and  useful  career 
as  teacher  and  author.  Besides  a  scries  of 
school  books  he  published  ''The  Conflict 
of  the  Ages,"  The  Development  of  English 
Literature  and  Language,''  and  "Man  and  bis 
Kelations."  lie  surted  a  youth  of  humble 
means  and  in  the  employment  of  Hon.  Charles 
Foster,  who  observing  his  faithfulness  and 
ca])acity  assisted  him  to  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation. He  has  been  said  in  many  respects 
to  resemble  Goldsmith.  He  was  fond  of 
flowers  and  children,  and  it  was  his  delight  to 
organize  parties  to  hunt  flowers  in  the  wild 
woods  or  gather  pond-lilies. 


Captivity  and  Experiences  among  the  Ohio  Indians 

OF 

COL.  JAMES  SMITH/ 

Between  May,  1755  and  April,  1759,  as  related  by  himself. 

In  the  year  1854,  was  published  at  Sandusky,  one  volume  of  "A.  Histoiy  of 
Ohio,"  by  James  W.  Taylor,  a  journalist  of  Sandusky.  Only  one  of  its  two  de- 
signed volumes  was  issued.  This  com])rised  the  |x?riod  between  the  years  1650 
and  1787  and  therefore  before  Ohio  itself  existed. 

One  of  its  chapters  is  entitled  "A  Pilgrim  of  Ohio  One  Hundred  Years  ago." 
That  chapter  eml>odies  all  that  is  essential  in  the  personal  narration  of  Col.  Smith 
and  is  here  copied  entire.  It  i.s  highly  attractive  from  its  simplicity  of  style  and 
evident  truthfulness  in  details. 


It  is  in  our  power,  by  transcribing  from  a 
Narrative  of  tl/b  (.aptivity  of  Col.  Jaiues 
Smith  among  the  Indians,  between  May, 
1755,  and  April,  1759,  to  present  a  picture  of 
the  wilderness  and  its  savage  occupants, 
which,  iKjaring  intrinsic  evidence  of  faithful 
accuracy,  is  also  corroborated  by  the  public 
and  private  character  of  the  writer. 

Col.  Jatncs  Smith  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vatiia,  and  after  liis  return  from  Indian  cap- 
tivity, wits  entrusted,  in  1730,  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  riflemen.  He  trained 
his  nien  in  the  Indian  tactics  and  discipline, 
and  directed  them  to  assume  the  dress  of 
warriors  and  to  paint  their  faces  red  and 
black,  so  that  in  appearance  they  were  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  enemy.  Some  of 
his  exploits  in  the  defense  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia border  are  less  creditable  to  him  than  his 
services  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He 
lived  until  the  year  1812,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  ''Treatise  on  the  Indian  mode  of  war- 
fare.*' In  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  the 
latter  part  of  liis  life,  he  was  much  respected 
and  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature. 


The  first  edition  of  Smith's  Journal  was 
published  in  Jjcxington,  Kentucky,  by  John 
nradford,  in  1799.  Samuel  Drake,  the  In- 
dian antiquarian  and  author,  accompanies  its 
republication  in  1851  by  a  tribute  to  Smith 
as  "an  exemplary  Christian  and  unwavering 
patriot. ' ' 

Capture  of  Smith. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  James  Smith,  then 
eighteen  years  of  age.  was  captured  by  three 
Indians  (two  Delaware  and  one  Canasatauga) 
alnmt  four  or  five  miles  above  Bedford,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  He  was  immediately 
led  to  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  river,  op- 
])osite  Fort  DuQuesne.  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  run  the  gauntlet  between  two  long 
ranks  of  Indians,  each  stationed  about  two  or 
three  rods  apart.  His  treatment  was  not 
severe  until  near  the  end  of  the  lines,  when 
he  was  felled  by  a  blow  from  a  stick  or  coma- 
hjiwk  handle,  and  on  attempting  to  rise,  was 
blinded  by  sand  thrown  into  his  eyes.  The 
blows  continued  until  he  became  insemable 
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and  when  he  recovered  his  consciousness, 
he  found  himself  within  the  fort,  much 
braised  and  under  the  charge  of  a  French 
physician. 

Exultation  over  Braddock's  Defeat. 

While  yet  nnrecovercd  from  his  wounds, 
Smith  was  awitne^  of  the  French  exultation 
and  the  Indian  orgies  over  the  disa^jtrous  de- 
feat of  Braddock.  A  few  days  ailerward. 
his  Indian  captors  placed  him  in  a  canoe  and 
aaccndcd  the  Allegheny  river  to  an  Indiun 
town  on  the  north  siae  of  the  river,  a)>out 
forty  miles  ahove  Fort  DuQiiesne.  Here 
they  remained  three  weeks,  when  the  party 
proceeded  to  a  village  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Muskineum,  about  twentv  miles  above 
the  forks.  This  village  called  Tullihas.  wius 
inhabited  by  Delawares,  Caughnowa^as  and 
Mohicans.  The  soil  between  the  Allegheny 
and  Muskinji^m  rivers  on  the  route  here 
designated,  is  described  as  ''chiefly  black 
oak  and  white  oak  land,  which  appeared 
generally  to  be  good  wheat  land,  chiefly 
second  and  third  rate,  intermixed  with  some 
rich  bottoms. 

Ceremony  of  Adoition. 

While  remaining  at  Tullihas.  Smith  de- 
scribes the  manner  of  his  adoption  by  the 
Indians  and  other  ceremonies,  which  we  pre- 
fer to  give  in  his  own  words:  **The  day 
after  my  arrival  at  the  aforesaid  town,  a 
number  of  Indians  collected  about  me,  and 
one  of  them  began  to  pull  the  hair  out  of  my 
head.  He  had  some  ashes  on  a  piece  01 
bark,  in  which  he  frequently  dipped  his 
fingers  in  order  to  take  a  firmer  hold,  and  so 
he  went  on,  as  if  he  had  been  plucking  a 
turkey,  until  he  had  all  the  hair  clean  out  of 
my  head,  except  a  small  spot  about  three  or 
four  inches  s(]uarc  on  my  crown.  This  they 
cut  off  with  a  pair  scissonii,  excepting  three 
l«x*ks,  which  they  dressed  up  in  their  own 
modi'.  Two  of  these  they  wrapped  round 
with  a  narrow  beaded  garter,  made  by  them- 
selves for  that  purpose  and  the  other  they 
plaited  at  full  length  and  then  stuck  it  full  of 
silver  brooches.  After  this  they  bored  my 
nose  and  ears,  and  fixed  me  oflf  with  earrings 
an«i  nose -jewels.  Then  they  ordered  me  to 
strip  off  my  clothes  and  put  on  a  breech - 
dout,  which  I  did.  They  then  painted  my 
head,  face  and  body  in  various  colors.  They 
put  a  large  belt  of  wam  pum  on  my  neck  and 
silver  bands  on  my  handfs  and  right  arm;  and 
so  an  old  chief  led  me  out  on  the  street  and 
gave  the  alarm  halloo,  ^'coo-wigh,"  several 
times,  repeated  quick  ;  and  on  this,  all  that 
were  in  the  town  came  running  and  stood 
round^  the  old  chief,  who  held  me  by  the 
hand  in  the  midst.  As  I  at  that  time  knew 
nothing  of  their  mode  of  adoption,  and  had 
seen  them  put  to  death  all  they  had  taken 
and  as  I  never  could  find  that  they  saved  a 
man  alive  at  Braddock*  s  defeat,  I  made  no 
doubt  that  they  were  about  putting  me^  to 
death  in  some  cruel  manner.    The  old  chief 
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holding  me  by  the  hand,  made  a  long  speech, 
very  loud,  and  when  he  had  done  he  handed 
me  to  three  young  squaws,  who  led  me  by  the 
hand  down  the  bank,  into  the  river,  until  the 
water  was  up  to  our  middle.  The  squaws 
then  made  signs  to  me  to  plunge  myself  into 
the  water,  but  I  did  not  understand  them. 
I  thouf^ht  the  result  of  the  council  was  that 
I  should  be  drowned,  and  that  these  youne 
ladies  were  to  be  the  executioners.  They  all 
three  laid  violent'  hold  of  nie  and  I  for  some 
time  opposed  them  with  all  my  might,  which 
occasioned  loud  laughter  b^'  the  multitude 
that  wore  on  the  bank  ot  the  river.  At 
leiicth  one  of  the  s^iuaws  made  out  to  speak 
a  little  English  ( for  1  believe  thev  began  to 
be  afraid  of  me)  and  said  *'No  hurt  you." 
On  this  \  gave  mvself  up  to  their  ladyships, 
who  were  as  good  at  their  word,  for  though 
they  plunged  me  undor  water  and  washed 
and  rubbed  me  severely,  yet  I  could  not  say 
they  hurt  me  much. 

These  young  women  led  me  to  the  council 
house,  where  some  of  the  tribe  were  ready 
with  new  clothes  for  me.  They  gave  me  a 
new  niffled  shirt,  which  I  put  on ;  also,  a 
pair  of  leggins  done  off  with  ribbons  and 
heads,  porcupine  quills  and  red  hair  ;  also,  a 
tinsel-laced  cappo.  They  again  painted  my 
head  and  face  with  various  colors,  and  tied  a 
bunch  of  red  feathers  to  one  of  those  locks 
they  had  left  on  the  crown  of  my  head, 
which  stoo^l  up  five  or  six  inches.  They 
seated  me  on  a  bearskin  and  gave  me  a  pipe, 
tomahawk  and  polecat-skin  pouch,  which  had 
been  skiimed  pocket-fashion  and  contained 
tobacco,  killegenico  or  dry  sumach  leaves, 
which  they  mix  with  their  tobacco ;  also, 
punk,  flint  and  steel.  When  I  was  thus 
seated  the  Indians  came  in,  dressed  and 
painted  in  their  grandest  manner.  As  they 
came  in  they  took  their  seats,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  there  was  profound  silence ; 
everyone  was  smoking,  but  not  a  word  spoken 
among  them.  At  length  one  of  the  chiefs 
made  a  speech,  which  was  delivered  to  me 
by  an  interpreter  and  was  as  follows  :  **My 
son,  you  are  now  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone 
of  our  bone.  By  the  ceremony  which  was 
performed  this  day,  every  drop  of  white 
wood  was  washed  out  of  your  veins  ;  you  are 
taken  into  the  Caughnewago  nation  and  ini- 
tiated into  a  warlike  tribe  ;  you  are  adopted 
into  a  great  family,  and  now  received  with 
great  seriousness  and  solemnitv  in  the  room 
and  pla(H^  of  a  great  man.  After  what  has 
passed  this  day,  you  are  now  one  of  us  by  an 
old  strong  law  and  custom.  ]\Iy  son,  you 
have  now  nothing  to  fear — we  are  now  under 
the  same  obligiitions  to  love,  support  and  de- 
fend you,  that  we  are  to  love  ana  defend  one 
another ;  therefore  you  are  to  consider  your- 
self as  one  of  our  f>eople."  At  this  time  I 
did  not  believe  this  fine  st>eech.  especially 
that  of  the  white  blood  being  washed  out  of 
me ;  but  since  that  time  I  have  found  that 
there  was  much  sincerity  in  said  speech  ;  for, 
from  that  day,  I  never  knew  them  to  make 
any  distinction  between  me  and  themselves, 
in  any  respect  whatever,  until  I  left  them. 
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If  they  had  plenty  of  clothing,  I  hfUl  plenty; 
if  we  were  soaroe,  we  dl  shared  one  fate. 

After  this  ceremony  was  over  I  was  intro- 
duced to  my  new  kin,  and  told  that  I  was  to 
attend  a  feast  that  evening,  which  I  did. 
And  as  the  custom  was,  they  £»ve  me  also  a 
howl  and  wooden  spoon,  whidi  1  carried  with 
me  to  the  place,  where  there  were  a  numher 
of  large  brass  kettles,  ftd)  of  boiled  venison 
and  green  com.  Everyone  advanced  with 
his  bowl  and  spoon  and  had  his  share  given 
him.  After  this  one  of  the  chiefs  made  a 
short  speech  and  then  we  began  to  eat 

Smith  Describes  the  War-dance. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  this  town 
was  Tecanyaterigto,  alias  "^Plugsy."  and  the 
other  Asallecoa,  alias  *' Mohawk  Solomon.'* 
As  Pluggy  and  his  party  were  to  start^  the 
next  day  to  war,  .to  tne  frontiers  of  Viiginia, 
the  next  thing  to  be  performed  was  the  war- 
dance  and  their  war-songs.  At  their  war- 
dance  they  had  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music ;  they  had  a  short,  hollow  gum,  closed 
at  one  end,  with  water  in  it,  and  parchment 
stretched  over  the  open  end  thereof,  which 
they  beat  with  one  stick,  and  made  a  sound 
nearly  Hke  that  of  a  muffled  drum.  ^  All  of 
those  who  were  going  on  this  expedition  col- 
lected together  and  formed.  An  old  Indian 
then  began  to  sing,  and  timed  the  music  by 
beating  on  this  drum,  as  the  ancients  formerly 
timed  their  music  by  beating  the  tabor.  Qn 
this  the  warriors  began  to  advance  or  move 
forward  in  concert,  as  well-disdplined  troops 
would  march  to  tne  fife  and  drum.  Kach 
warrior  had  a  tomahawk,  spear  or  war-niallet 
in  his  hand,  and  thev  all  moved  regularly  to- 
ward the  east,  or  the  way  they  intended  to 
go  to  war.  At  length  they  all  stretched  their 
tomahawks  toward  the  Potomac,  and  giving 
a  hideous  shout  or  yell,  they  wheeled  quick 
about  and  danced  in  the  same  manner  back. 
The  next  was  the  war-sou^.  In  performing 
this  only  one  sung  at  a  time,  in  a  moving 
posture,  with  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  while 
all  the  other  warriors  were  encraged  in  calling 
aloud,  **He  uh,  he  uh,*'  which  they  con- 
stantlv  repeated  while  the  war-son^  was  going 
on.  When  the  warrior  who  was  singing  had 
ended  his  song,  he  struck  a  war-post  with  his 
tomahawk  and  with  a  loud  voice  told  what 
warlike  exploits  he  had  done  and  what  he 
now  intended  to  do,  which  were  answered  by 
the  other  warriors  with  loud  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. Some  who  had  not  before  intended 
to  go  to  war  at  this  time,  were  so  animated 
by  this  performance  that  they  took  up  the 
tomahawk  and  sung  the  war-song,  which  was 
answered  with  shouts  of  joy,  as  they  were 
then  initiated  into  the  present  marching  com- 
pany. The  next  morning  this  company  all 
collected  at  one  place,  with  their  heads  and 
faces  painted  various  colors,  and  packs  upon 
their  Sacks  ;  they  marched  off,  aU  silent  ex- 
cept the  commander,  who,  in  the  front  sung 
the  traveling-song,  which  began  in  this  man- 
ner :  **  Hoo  caughtainteheegana."  Just  as 
the  rear  passed  the  end  of  the  town  they  be- 


can  to  fire  in  their  dow  maniMr,  from  Hi* 
front  to  the  rear,  which  wm  aooomiMdied 
with  shouts  and  yells  from  all  quaiten. 

A  GoUBXUiQ-DAHOX. 

This  evening  I  was  invited  to  another  Mnt 
of  dance,  which  was  a  kind  of  prombeaoiife 
dance.  The  young  men  stood  id  one  rank, 
and  the  youn^  women  in  another,  about  one 
rod  apart,  facing  each  other.  The  one  that 
raised  the  tune,  or  started  the  sonff,  held  a 
small  gourd  or  dry  shell  of  a  sqnaah  in  his 
hand,  which  contained  beads  or  amall  stones, 
which  rattled.  When  he  began  to  sing  he 
timed  the  tune  with  his  n^e ;  both  men  and 
women  danced  and  sung  together,  advtincing 
toward  each  other,  stooping  until  their  headla 
would  be  touching  together,  and  then  ceased 
from  dancing  with  loud  shouts,  and  retreated 
and  formed  again,  and  so  repeated  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  for  three  or  four  hours 
without  intermission.  This  exercise  appeared 
to  me  at  &rst  irrational  and  insipid ;  U^t  I 
found  that  in  singing  their  tunes,  Ya  ne  no- 
hoo  wa  ne,"  etc,  like  our  '"  Fa  sol  la^*'  and 
though  thev  have  no  such  thing  as  jingUnr 
verse,  yet  they  can  intermix  sentences  with 
their  notes,  and  say  what  they  please  to  eaeh 
other,  and  cany  on  the  tune^  in  concert  I 
found  thb  was  a  kind  of  wooing  or  oourting- 
dance,  and  as  thev  advanced  stooping  with 
their  heads  together,  they  could  say  what 
they  pleased  in  each  other  s  ear,  without  dis- 
concerting their  rough  music,  and  the  others, 
or  those  near,  not  hear  what  they  said. 

Smith  describes  an  expedition  about  thirtV 
or  forty  miles  south waraly,  to  a  spot  which 
he  supposed  to  be  between  the  Ohio,  Mus- 
kingum and  Scioto  rivers  (Hocking  river,  near 
Athens),  perhaps  in  Lickmg  countv.  It  was 
a  buffalo  nek,  where  the  Indians  killed  several 
buffalo,  and  in  their  small  brass  kettles  made 
about  half  a  bushel  of  salt  Here  were  clear, 
open  woods,  and  thin  white-oak  land,  with 
several  paths  like  wagon  roads  leading  to  the 
lick. 

Smitd  Goes  to  Lake  Erie. 

Returning  to  the  Indian  village  on  the 
Muskingum,  Smith  obtained  an  English 
Bible,  which  Pluggy  and  his  party  had 
brought  back  among  other  spoils  of  an  expe- 
dition so  far  as  the  south  branch  of  the  Po- 
tomac He  remained  at  Tullihas  until  Oc- 
tober, when  he  accompanied  his  adopted 
brother,  whose  name  was  Tontileaugo,  and 
who  had  married  a  Wyandot  woman,  to  Ijake 
Erie.  Their  route  was  up  the  west  branch  of 
the  Muskingum,  throuan  a  country  which  for 
some  distance  was  ''nilly,  but  intermixed 
with  larffc  bodies  of  tolerable  rich  upland 
and  excellent  bottoms."  Thev  proceeded  to- 
the  headwaters  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  thence  crossed  to  the  waters 
of  a  stream,  called  by  Smith  the  ^^Ganesa- 
dooharie.*'  This  was  probably  the  Black 
river,  which,  rising  in  Ashland,  and  travers- 
ing Medina  and  Lorain  counties  (at  least  by 
the  waters  of  its  east  branch),  falls  into  Lake 
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Brie  a  few  miles  north  of  Elyria.  If  we 
suppose  that  Tullihas,  situated  twenty  miles 
above  the  principal  forks  of  the  Muskingum, 
was  near  the  junction  of  the  Vernon  ana 
Mohican  rivers,  on  the  borders  of  Knox  and 
Coshocton  counties,  Smith  and  his  companion 
probably  followed  what  is  called  on  Thayer's 
Map  of  Ohio,  the  ''Lake  fork  of  the  Mo- 
hican/' until  they  reached  the  northern  por- 
Uon  of  Ashland  county,  and  there  struck  the 
headwaters  of  the  Canesadooharie,  where,  as 
Smith  testifies,  they  found  ''a  large  body  of 
rich,  well-lying  land — the  timber,  ash,  walnut, 
sugar-tree,  buckeye,  honey-locust  and  cherry, 
intermixed  with  some  oak  and  hickory."  Let 
us  here  resume  the  narrative  : 

On  this  route  we  had  no  horses  with  us, 
and  when  we  started  from  the  town  all  the 
pack  I  carried  was  a  pouch,  containing  my 
Dooks,  a  little  dried  venison  and  my  blanket. 
I  had  then  no  gun.  But  Tontileaugo  was  a 
first-rate  hunter,  carried  a  rifle-gun,  and 
every  day  killed  deer,  raccoons  or  bears.  We 
lefl  the  meat,  excepting  a  little  for  present 
use,  and  carried  the  skins  with  us  until  we 
encamped,  and  then  stretched  them  with  elm 
bark  on  a  frame  made  with  poles  stuck  in  the 
ground  and  tied  together  with  linn  or  elm 
bark,  and  when  the  skins  were  dried  by  the 
fire  we  packed  them  up .  and  carried  them 
with  us  tne  next  day. 

As  Tontileaugo  could  not  speak  English,  I 
had  to  make  use  of  all  the  Oauj|[hnewaga  I 
,  had  learned  even  to  talk  very  imperfectly 
with  him.  But  I  found  I  learned  to  talk  In- 
dian faster  this  way  than  when  I  had  those 
with  me  who  could  talk  English. 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  Canesadooharie 
waters  our  packs  increased  by  the  skins  that 
were  daily  killed,  and  became  so  heavy  that 
we  oould  not  march  more  than  eight  or  ten 
miles  a  day. 

We  came  to  Lake  Erie  about  six  miles 
west  of  the  mouth  of  Canesadooharie.  As 
the  wind  was  very  high  the  evening  we  came 
to  the  lake,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  roar- 
ing of  the  water  and  see  the  high  waves  that 
dashed  against  the  shore  iike  the  ocean.  We 
encamped  on  a  run  near  the  lake,  and  as  the 
wind  tell  that  night,  the  surface  was  only  in 
s  moderate  motion,  and  we  marched  on  the 
flaud  along  the  side  of  the  water,  frequently 
resting  ourselves  as  we  were  heavy  laden.  I 
flaw  on  the  strand  a  number  of  large  fish  that 
had  been  left  in  flat  or  hollow  places ;  as  the 
wind  fell  and  waves  abated  they  were  lefl 
without  water,  or  only  a  small  quantity,  and 
numbers  of  bald  and  ^y  eagles,  etc. ,  were 
along  the  shore  devounng,them. 

Wyandot  Camp. 

Some  time  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a 
camp  of  Wyandots,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canesadooharie,  where  Tontileaugo' s  wife 
was.  [This  is  believed  to  be  the  Black  River 
in  Lorain  County.] 

Here  we  were  kindly  received  :  they  gave 
us  a  kind  of  rough  brown  potatoes,  which 
grew  spontaneously,  and  were  called  by  the 


Caughnewagas  ohnenaia.  These  potatoes 
peeled,  and  dipped  in  raccoon's  fat,  taste 
nearly  like  our  sweet  potatoes.  They  cave 
us  also  what  they  called  caimhtfanta^  which 
is  a  kind  of  hominy  made  of  green  com, 
dried,  and  beans  mixed  together. 

From  the  headwaters  of  Canesadooharie  to 
this  place  the  land  is  generally  good,  chiefly 
first  or  second  rate,  and  comparatively  little 
or  no  third  rate.  The  only  refuse  is  some 
swamps  that  appear  to  be  too  wet  for  use,  yet  I 
apprehend  that  a  number  of  them  if  drained 
would  make  excellent  meadows.  The  timber 
is  black  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  cherry,  black 
ash,  white  ash,  water  ash,  buckeye,  black-lo- 
cust, honey- locust,  sugar-tree  and  elm.  There 
is  also  some  land,  though  comparatively  small, 
where  the  timber  is  chiefly  white  oak  or 
beech  ;  this  may  be  called  third  rate. 

In  the  bottoms,  and  also  many  places  in  the 
uplands,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  wild- 
apple,  plum,  and  red  and  olack  haw  trees. 
It  appeared  to  be  well  watered,  and  plentv 
of  meadow  ground  intermixed  with  upland, 
but  no  large  prairies  or  glades  that  I  saw  or 
heard  of.  In  this  route  deer,  bear,  turkeys 
and  raccoons  apj)eared  plenty,  but  no  buffalo, 
and  very  little  signs  of  elks. 

We  continued  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of 
Canesadooharie  for  some  time,  where  we 
killed  some  deer  and  a  great  many  raccoons  : 
the  raccoons  here  were  remarkably  large  and 
fat.  At  length  we  embarked  in  a  birch  canoe. 
This  vessel  was  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep,  and  about  five  and  thirty  feet  long ; 
and  though  it  could  carry  a  heavy  burden,  it 
was  so  artfully  and  curiously  constructed  that 
four  men  could  carry  it  several  miles,  or  from 
one  landing  place  to  another,  or  from  the 
waters  of  the  lake  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
We  proceeded  up  Canesadooharie  a  few 
miles,  and  went  on  shore  to  hunt ;  but  to  my 
great  surprise,  they  carried  the  vessel  that 
we  all  came  in  up  the  bank,  and  inverted 
it,  or  turned  the  bottom  un,  and  converted  it 
into  a  dwelling  house,  ana  kindled  a  fire  be- 
fore us  to  warm  ourselves  and  cook.  With 
our  baggage  and  ourselves  in  this  house,  we 
were  very  much  crowded,  yet  our  little  house 
turned  oflf  the  rain  very  well. 

We  kept  moving  and  hunting  up  this  river 
until  we  came  to  the  falls  :  here  we  remained 
some  weeks,  and  killed  a  number  of  deer, 
several  bears  and  a  great  many  raccoons. 
They  then  buried  their  large  canoe  in  the 
ground,  which  is  the  way  to  preserve  this  sort 
of  a  canoe  in  the  winter  season. 

Indian  Manner  op  Building  Cabins. 

As  we  had  at  this  time  no  horses,  every 
one  had  a  pack  on  his  back,  and  we  steered 
an  east  course  about  twelve  miles  and  encamp- 
ed. The  next  morning  we  proceeded  on  the 
same  course  about  twelve  miles  to  a  large 
creek  that  empties  into  Lake  Erie  betwixt 
Canesadooharie  and  Ca^'ahaga.  Here  they 
made  their  winter  cabin  in  the  following 
form  :  they  cut  logs  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  laid  these  logs  upon  each  other,  and 
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drove  posts  in  the  ground  at  each  end  to 
keep  them  together  :  the  posts  thev  tied  to- 
gether at  the  top  with  hark,  and  hy  this 
means  raised  a  wall  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
ahout  four  feet  high,  and  in  the  same  manner 
another  wall  opposite  to  this,  at  ahout  twelve 
feet  distance :  ttiey  then  drove  forks  in  the 
ground  in  the  center  of  each  end.  and  laid  a 
strong  pole  from  end  to  end  on  these  forks : 
and  from  these  walls  to  the  poles,  they  set  up 
poles  instead  of  raflers,  and  on  these  they 
tied  small  poles  in  place  of  laths :  and  a 
cover  was  made  of  linn  hark,  which  will  run 
even  in  the  winter  season. 

A&  every  tree  will  not  run,  they  examine 
the  tree  first,  by  trying  it  near  the  ground, 
and  when  they  find  it  will  do,  they  tell  the 
tree  and  raise  the  bark  with  the  tomahawk, 
near  the  top  of  the  tree,  about  five  or  six 
inches  broad,  then  put  the  tomahawk  handle 
under  the  bark,  and  pull  it  down  to  the  butt 
of  the  tree ;  so  that  sometimes  one  piece  of 
bark  will  be  thirty  feet  long.  This  bark  they 
cut  at  suitable  lengths  in  order  to  cover  the 
hut 

At  the  end  of  these  walls  they  set  up  split 
timber,  so  that  they  had  timber  all  around, 
excepting  a  door  at  each  end.  At  the  top,  in 
place  of  a  chimney,  the^'  lefl  an  open  place, 
and  for  bedding  they  laid  down  the  aforesaid 
kind  of  bark,  on  which  they  spread  bear 
skins. 

From  end  to  end  of  this  hut  along  the 
middle,  there  were  fires,  which  the  squaws 
made  of  dry  split  wood,  and  the  holes  or  open 
places  that  appeared,  the  squaws  stopped 
with  moss,  which  they  collected  from  old 
logs,  and  at  the  door  they  hung  a  bearskin, 
and  notwithstanding  the  winters  arc  hard 
here,  our  lodging  was  much  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

It  appears  that  this  Wyandot  encampment 
consisted  of  eight  hunters  and  thirteen 
squaws,  boys  and  children.  Soon  afterwards, 
four  of  the  hunters  st^irted  on  an  expedition 
a^'uinst  the  English  settlements,  leaving  Ton- 
tileaugo,  three  other  Indians  and  Smith  to 
supply  the  camp  with  food.  The  winter 
months  passed  in  hunting-excursions — the 
lx>ar,  even  more  than  the  deer,  being  an  ob- 
ject of  active  and  successful  pursuit.  The 
months  of  February  and  March,  175G,  seem 
to  have  been  occupied  as  follows  : 

Sugar  Making. 

In  February  we  began  to  make  sugar.  As 
some  of  the  elm  bark  will  strip  at  this  season, 
the  squaws,  after  finding  a  tree  that  will  do. 
cut  it  down  and  with  a  crooked  stick,  broad 
and  sharp  at  the  end,  took  the  bark  off  the 
tree,  and  of  this  bark  made  vessels  in  a  curi- 
ous manner,  that  would  hold  aknit  two  gal- 
lons each  ;  they  niade  above  one  hundred  of 
this  kind  of  vessels.  In  the  sugar  tree  they 
out  a  notch,  sloping  down,  and  at  the  end 
where  they  stuck  a  tomahawk,  they  drove  a 
long  chip,  in  order  to  cany  the  water  out 
from  the  tree,  and  under  this  they  set  their 


vessel  to  receive  it  As  the  sagar-trces  were 
plenty  and  large  here,  they  seldom  or  never 
notched  a  tree  that  was  not  two  or  three  feet 
over.  They  also  made  Imrk  vessels  for  car- 
rying the  water  that  would  hold  about  ibnr  , 
^lons  each.  They  had  two  brass  kettles 
that  held  fifteen  gallons  each,  and  other 
smaller  kettles  in  which  they  boiled  the  wa- 
ter. But  as  they  could  not  at  times  boil 
awav  the  water  as  fast  as  collected,  they 
made  vessels  of  bark  that  would  hold  about 
one  hundred  gallons  each  for  retaining  the 
water,  and  though  the  sugar-trees  did  not  run 
every  day,  they  had  always  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  keep  them  boiling  during  the 
whole  sugar  season. 

The  way  we  commonly  used  our  sugar 
while  encamped  was  by  putting  it  in  bear*8 
fat  until  the  fat  was  almost  as  sweet  as  the 
sugar  itself  and  in  this  we  dipped  our  roasted 
venison.  About  this  time,  some  of  the 
Indian  lads  and  myself  were  employed  in 
making  and  attending  traps  for  catching  nus- 
coons,  foxes,  wild  cats,  etc. 

Trapping  Coons,  Foxes,  etc. 

As  the  raccoon  is  a  kind  of  water  animal 
that  irequents  the  runs  or  small  water 
courses  almost  the  whole  night,  we  made  oar 
traps  on  the  runs,  by  laying  one  small  sap- 
Ung  on  another  and  drivmg  in  posts  to  keep 
them  from  rolling.  The  under  sapling  we 
raised  about  eighteen  inches  and  set  so  that 
on  the  raccoon  s  touching  a  string  or  a  small 
niece  of  bark,  the  sapling  would  fall  and 
kill  it ;  and  lest  the  raccoon  should  pass  by, 
we  laid  brush  on  both  sides  of  the  run,  only 
leaving  the  channel  open. 

The  fox-traps  we  made  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  log  or  oppo- 
site to  a  hole  at  the  root  of  a  hollow  tree,  and 
put  venison  on  a  stick  for  bait :  we  had  it  so 
set  that  when  the  fox  took  hold  of  the  meat, 
the  trap  fell.  While  the  squaws  were  em- 
ployed in  making  sugar,  the  boys  and  men 
were  engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping. 

About  the  latter  end  of  March  we  iKssran  to 
l)repare  for  moving  into  town,  in  order  to 
plant  com.  The  squaws  were  then  frying 
the  last  of  their  bear  fat  and  making  vessels 
to  hold  it :  the  vessels  were  made  of  deer 
skins,  which  were  skinned  by  pulling  the  skin 
off  the  neck  without  ripping.  After  they 
had  t4iken  off  the  hair,  they  gathered  it  in 
small  plaits  around  the  neck  and  with  a  string 
drew  It  together  like  a  purse,  in  the  centre 
a  pin  was  put,  below  which  they  tied  a  string 
and  while  it  was  wet  they  blew  it  up  like  a 
bladder,  and  let  it  remain  in  this  manner  un- 
til it  was  dry,  when  it  appeared  nearly  in  the 
shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  but  more  rounding  at 
the  lower  end.  One  of  the  vessels  would 
hold  about  four  or  five  gallons.  In  these 
vessels  it  was  they  carried  their  bear  oil. 

When  all  things  were  ready  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  falls  of  Canesadooharie,  and 
thence,  af):er  building  another  canoe  of  elm 
bark,  to  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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Kindness  of  the  Indians. 

BjT  this  time,  Smith  was  thoroughly  do- 
mesticated among  his  Indian  captors.  He 
found  himself  treated  as  an  equal  and  often 
with  disinterested  kindness.  His  Indian 
name,  l^  which  they  habitually  addressed 
him,  was  Scoouwa.  At  length,  he  and  his 
adopted  brother  Tontileaugo,  started  for  a 
westward  journey  to  Sanduskv  Lake — Smith 
on  horseback  along  the  strand  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  Indian  in  a  canoe  near  the  shore. 
Here  we  resume  our  extracts  : 

A  Wyandot  Farm. 

We  arrived  safe  at  Sunvendeand,  which 
was  a  Wyandot  town,  that  lay  upon  a  small 
creek  which  empties  into  the  little  lake  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Sandusky.  The  town  was 
about  eighty  rods  above  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  on  the  south  side  of  a  large  plain  on 
which  timber  grew,  and  nothing  more  but 
mss  and  nettles.  In  some  places  there  were 
large  flats  where  nothing  but  grass  grew, 
about  three  feet  high  when  gn)wn,  and  in 
other  places  nothing  but  nettles,  very  rank, 
where  the  soil  is  extremely  rich  and  loose — 
here  they  planted  com.  In  this  town  there 
were  also  French  traders,  who  purchased  our 
skips  and  furs,  and  we  all  got  new  clothes, 
paint,  tobacco,  etc 

Indian  Mode  of  Eating. 

As  the  Indians  on  their  return  from  their 
winter  hunt«  bring  in  with  them  large  quan- 
tities of  bear  oil,  sugar,  dried  venison,  etc.,  at 
times  thejr  have  plenty  and  do  not  spare 
eating  or  giving — tnus  they  make  away  with 
their  provision  as  quick  as  possible.  They 
have  no  such  thing  as  regular  meals,  break- 
fast, dinner  or  supper,  but  .if  any  one,  even 
the  town  folks,  would  go  to  the  same  house 
several  times  in  one  day,  he  would  be  invited 
to  eat  of  the  best — and  with  them  it  is 
bad  manners  to  refuse  to  eat  when  it  is 
offered. 

If  they  will^  not  eat,  it  is  interoreted  as  a 
symptom  of  displeasure,  or  that  tiie  persons 
refusing  to  eat  were  angry  with  those  who  in- 
vited them. 

Indian  Amusements. 

AH  the  hunters  and  warriors  continued  in 
town  about  six  weeks  af\er  we  came  in.  They 
spent  this  time  in  painting,  going  from 
house  to  honse,  eating,  smoking  and  playing 
at  a  game  resembling  dice,  or  hustle  cap. 
They  put  a  number  of  plum-stones  in  a  small 
bowl,  one  side  of  each  stone  is  black  and  the 
other  white;  they  then  shake  or  hustle  the 
bowl,  oallins  ^Miits,  hits,  hits,  honesy,  honcsy, 
regii.  rego ;"  which  signifies  calling  for  white 
or  olack,  or  what  they  wish  to  turn  up,  they 
.then  turn  the  bowl  and  count  the  whites  and 
Macks.  Som^  were  beating  the  drum  (de- 
scribed elsewhere  as  "'a  short  hollow  gum 
ckned  at  one  end,  with  water  in  it,  and 


parchment  stretched  over  the  end  thereof, 
which  they  beat  with  one  stick*')  and  singing; 
others  were  employed  in  playing  on  a  sort  of 
flute,  made  of  hollow  cane,  and  others  playing 
on  the  jews-harp.  Some  part  of  this  time  was 
also  taken  up  in  attending  the  council  and  as 
many  others  as  chose  attended  and  at  night 
they  were  frequently  employed  in  singing  and 
dancing. 

The  Indians  Prepare  for  War. 

Towards  the  last  of  this  time,  which  was  in 
June,  1756,  they  were  all  eng^aged  in  prepar- 
ing to  go  to  war  against  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  they  were  equipped  the^  went 
through  their  ceremonies,  sung  their  war 
songs,  etc.  They  all  marched  off,  fnim  fif- 
teen to  sixty  years  of  age,  and  some  boys  only 
twelve  years  old,  were  equipped  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  went  to  war,  so  that 
none  were  lefl  in  town  but  squaws  and  chil- 
dren, except  myself,  one  veiy  old  man  and 
another  about  fitly  years  of^age,  who  was 
lame.  The  Indians  were  then  in  great  hopes 
that  they  would  drive  all  the  Virginians  over 
the  lake,  which  is  all  the  name  they  knew  for 
the  sea.  They^  had  some  cause  for  this  hope, 
because  at  this  time  the  Americans  were 
altogether  unacquainted  with  war  of  any 
kind,  and  consequently  verv  unfit  to  stand 
their  ground  with  such  subtle  enemies  as  the 
Indians  were. 

Smith's  Talk  with  two  Old  Indians. 

The  two  old  Indians  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
think  that  the  Indians  and  French  would 
subdue  all  America  except  New  Engrland, 
which  they  said  they  had  tried  in  old  times. 
I  told  them  I  thought  not :  they  said  they 
had  already  driven  them  all  out  of  the  moun- 
tains and  had  chiefly  laid  waste  the  great  val- 
ley betwixt  the  North  and  South  mountain, 
from  Potomac  to  James  river,  which  is  a 
considerable  part  of  the  best  land  in  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the 
white  people  appeared  to  them  like  fools, 
they  could  neither  guard  against  surprise, 
run,  nor  fight.  These,  they  said,  were  their 
reasons  for  saying  that  they  would  subdue 
the  whites.  They  asked  me  to  offer  my 
reason  for  my  opinion,  and  told  nie  to  speak 
my  mind  freely.  I  told  them  that  the  white 
people  to  the  east  were  very  numerous,  like 
the  tree^,  and  though  they  appeared  to  them 
to  be  fool.*<,  as  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
their  way  of  war,  yet  they  were  not  f(M)ls, 
therefore  after  some  time  they  will  learn  vour 
mo<le  of  war  and  turn  upon  vou,  or  at  least 
defend  themselves.  I  rounct  that  the  old 
men  themselves  did  not  believe  they  could 
conquer  America,  yet  they  were  willing  to 
propagate  the  idea  in  order  to  encourage  the 
young  men  to  go  to  war. 

Smith  ooes  a  Hunting. 

When  the  warriors  lefl  this  town  we  had 
neither  meat,  sugar  or  bear  oil  loft.  All 
that  we  had  to  live  on  was  com,  pounded 
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into  ooane  meal  or  hominv — this  the^  boiled 
in  water,  which  appeared  like  well  thickened 
aonp,  wiUiout  salt  or  anything  else.  For 
some  time  we  had  plenty  of  this  kind  of 
hominy :  at  length  we  were  brought  to  very 
short  allowanoe,  and  as  the  warriors  did  not 
letum  as  soon  as  they  eznected,  we  were  in 
a  starving  condition  with  out  one  gun  in  the 
town  and  very  little  ammunition.  The  old 
lame  Wjrandot  concluded  that  he  would  ^  a 
hunting  in  the  canoe  and  take  me  with  him, 
and  try  to  kill  deer  in  the  yater,  as  it  was 
then  watering  time.  We  went  up  Sandusky 
a  few  miles,  then  turned  up  a  creek  and  en- 
camped. We  had  liffhts  prepared,  as  we 
were  to  hunt  in  the  night,  and  also  a  piece  of 
bark  and  some  bushes  set  up  in  the  canoe,  in 
order  to  conceal  ourselves  m>m  the  deer.  A 
little  boy  that  was  with  us  held  the  light,  I 
worked  the  canoe,  and  the  old  man  who  had 
his  gun  loaded  with  large  shot,  when  we 
came  near  the  deer,  fired,  and  in  this  manner 
killed  three  deer  in  part  of  one  night  We 
went  ^  to  our  fire,  ate  heartUy,  and  in  the 
morning  returned  to  town,  in  order  to  re- 
fieve  the  hungry  and  distresised. 

When  we  came  to  town  the  children  were 
crying  bitterly  on  account  of  the  pinching 
hunger.  We  delivered  what  we  had  taken, 
and  though  it  was  but  little  among  so  many, 
yet  it  was  divided  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  justice.  We  immediately  set  out 
for  another  hunt,  but  before  we  returned  a 
party  of  warriors  had  come  in  and  brought 
with  them  on  horseback  a  quantity  of  meat 

Prisoners  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

These  warriors  had  divided  into  different 
parties  and  all  struck  at  different  places  in 
Auprsta  county,  Virginia.  They  brought  in 
with  them  a  considerable  number  of  scalps, 
prisoners,  horses  and  other  plunder :  one  of 
the  prisoners  was  one  Arthur  Campbell,  who 
was  eventually  taken  to  Detroit;  his  company 
was  very  airreeable  and  I  was  sorry  when  he 
left  me.  When  the  prisoners  were  made  to 
run  the  gauntlet,  I  went  and  told  them  how 
to  act  One  John  Savage  was  brought  in 
and  a  middle-aged  man  about  40  vears  of  a|^e. 
He  was  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  I  told  him 
what  to  do.  After  this  I  fell  into  the  ranks 
with  the  Indians,  shouting  and  yelling  like 
them,  and  as  thev  were  not  very  severe  with 
him,  as  he  passed  me  I  hit  him  with  a  piece 
of  pumpkin,  which  pleased  the  Indians  much 
but  hurt  my  feelings. 

Kindness  of  the  Indians. 

About  the  time  the  Indians  came  in,  the 
green  com  was  rcfidy,  so  that  we  had  either 
gr(»en  corn  or  venison  and  sometimes  both, 
which  was  comparatively  hiph  living.  When 
we  could  have  plenty  of  green  corn  or  roast- 
irif;  ears,  the  hunters  became  lazy  and  spent 
their  time  in  siiifrins:,  dancinp,  etc.  They 
appeared  to  be  fulfilling  the  Scriptures  be- 
yond those  who  profess  to  believe  them,  in 
that  of  taking  no  thought  of  to-morrow ;  and 


ako  in  love,  peace  tod  fitendahip  togi^er. 
In  this  respect  th^  shame  thoee  wlio  profiBOi 
Chiistianity. 

Sometime  in  October,  another  adopted 
brother,  older  than  Tontileaugo,  cane  to  p^y 
us  a  visit  at  Sunyendeand,  and  asked  me  to 
take  a  hunt  with  him  on  Cayahaga.  As 
they  always  used  me  as  a  fteeman  and  save 
me  the  liberty  of  chooeing,  I  toM  him  tSat  I 
was  attached  to  Tontileango— had  never  aeen 
him  before^  and  therefore  asked  some  time  to 
consider  this.  I  consulted  with  Tontileango 
on  this  occasion,  and  he  told  me  that  our  cud 
brother  Tecaughretanego  (which  was  hia 
name),  was  a  chief,  and  a  better  man  than  he 
was,  and  if  I  went  with  him  I  might  expect 
to  be  well  used,  but  he  said  I  might  do  as  I 
pleased,  and  if  I  stayed  he  would  use  me  • 
as  he  had  done.  I  told  him  he  had  acted 
in  every  respect  as  a  brother  to  me,  yet  I 
was  much  pleased  with  mv  old  brother's 
conduct  and  conversation,  ana  as  he  was  going 
to  a  iMut  of  the  counteyl  had  never  Deea 
in,  I  wished  to  ^  with  him.  He  said  that  he 
was  perfectly  wiUing. 

A  Talk  upon  thb  Whiti  Mah'b 

RlUOIOH. 

I  then  went  with  Teoaughretanego  to  the 
mouth  of  the  little  lake,  where  he  met  with 
the  company  he  intended  going  with,  whidi 
was  composed  of  Caughnewagas  and  Ottawas. 
Here  I  was  introduced  to  a  Gaughnewaga 
sister  and  others  I  had  never  seen  before. 
My  sister's  name  was  Marv,  which  they  pro- 
nounced MauUy.  I  asked  Tecaughretenego 
how  it  came  that  she  had  an  English  name. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  it  was  an  English 
name  ;  but  it  was  the  name  the  priest  gave 
her  when  she  was  baptized,  and  which  he  said 
was  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He 
said  there  was  a  great  many  of  the  Caughne- 
wagas and  Wyandots  that  were  a  kind  of  hidf 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  as  for  himself,  he  said, 
that  the  priest  and  he  could  not  agree,  as 
they  held  notions  that  contradicted  both  sense 
and  reason,  and  had  the  assurance  to  tell  him 
that  the  book  of  God  taught  him  these  foolish 
absurdities  ;  but  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
great  and  good  Spirit  ever  taught  them  any 
such  nonsense,  and  therefore  ne  concluded 
that  the  Indian's  old  religion  was  better  than 
this  new  way  of  worshiping  God. 

The  Tents  op  the  Ottawas. 

The  Ottawas  have  a  very  useful  kind  of 
tents  which  they  carry  with  them,  ^  made  of 
flags,  plaited  and  stitched  together  in  a  very 
artful  manner,  so  as  to  turn  the  rain  and  wind 
well — each  mat  is  made  fifteen  feet  long  and 
five  feet  broad.  In  order  to  erect  this  kind  of 
tent  they  cut  a  number  of  long  straight  poles, 
which  they  drive  in  the  ground,  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  leaning  inwards  *  thev  then  spread 
the  mats  on  these  poles,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  extending  up,  leaving  a  hole  in 
the  top  uncovered — and  this  hole  answers  the 
pkce  of  a  chimney.    They  make  a  fire  of  diy 
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split  wood  in  the  middle,  and  spread  down 
Dark  mats  and  skina  for  bedding,  on  which 
they  sleep  in  a  crooked  |)osture  all  round  the 
fire,  as  the  length  of  their  beds  will  not  admit 
of  their  stretchmg  themselves.  In  place  of  a 
door  they  lift  up  one  end  of  a  mat  and  creep 
in  and  let  the  mat  fall  down  behind  them. 

These  tents  are  warm  and  dry,  and  toler- 
ably clear  of  smoke.  Their  lumber  they  keep 
under  birch  bark  canoes,  which  they  carry 
out  and  turn  up  for  shelter,  where  they  keep 
everything  from  the  rain.  Nothing  is  in  the 
tents  but  themselves  and  their  bedding. 

AHer  remaining  here  several  days  the  partv 
«ui barked  in  their  canoes,  paddling  and  sail- 
log  along  the  shore  until  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayahaga,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Erie  on  the  south  side  betwixt  Cane- 
sadooharie  and  Presque  Isle. 


The  Cayahaga  River. 

We  turned  up  Cayahaga  and  encamped, 
where  we  stayed  and  hunted  for  several  days, 
and  so  we  kept  moving  and  hunting  until  we 
came  to  the  forks  or  Cayaha^.  This  is  a 
very  gentle  river,  and  but  few  npples  or  swift 
running  places  from  the  mouth  to  the  forks. 
Deer  here  were  tolerably  plenty,  large  and 
fat ;  but  bear  and  other  game  scarce.  The 
ii|]4and  is  hilly,  and  principally  second  and 
third  rate  land ;  the  timber  chiefly  black  oak, 
white  oak,  hickory,  dog-wood,  etc.  The 
bottoms  are  rich  and  large,  and  the  timber  is 
walnut,  locust,  mulberry,  sugar-tree,  red  haw, 
black  haw,  wild  apple  trees,  etc.  The  west 
branch  of  this  river  interlocks  with  the  east 
branch  of  the  Muskingum,  and  the  east  branch 
with  the  Big  Beaver  creek  that  empties  into 
the  Ohio  about  thirty  miles  below  Pitts- 
bufgh. 

From  the  forks  of  Cayahaga  to  the  east 
branch  of  the  Muskingum  there  is  a  carry- 
ing place  where  the  Indians  carry  their  canoes, 
etc..  from  the  waters  of  Ijakc  Erie  into  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio. 

From  the  forks  I  went  over  with  some 
hunters  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Muskingum, 
where  they  killed  several  deer,  a  number  of 
beavers,  and  returned  heavy  laden  with  skins 
and  meat,  which  we  carried  on  our  backs  as 
we  had  no  horses. 

The  land  here  is  chiefly  second  and  third 
rate,  and  the  timber  chiefly  oak  and  hickory. 
A  little  above  the  forks,  on  the  east  branch  of 
Cayahaga,  are  considemble  rapids,  very  rocky 
for  sume  distance,  but  no  perpendicular 
falls. 

Fn>m  the  east  branch  of  the  Muskingum 
the  party  went  forty  miles  north-east  to 
Beaver  Creek,  near  a  little  lake  or  pond  which 
is  uUmt  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  a 
remarkable  place  for  heaver.  After  various 
adventures  in  pursuit  of  beaver  and  other 

Sime.  they  went  in  February,  1757,  to  the 
ig  Beaver,  and  in  March  returned  to  the 
forks  of  Cu3'ahog^  Here  occurred  a  lesson 
on  profane  swearing,  which  is  not  unworthy 
9f  repetition. 


An  Indian's  Idea  op  PaoFANmr. 

I  remember  that  Tecaughretanego,  when 
something  displeased  him,  said  "God  damn 
it"  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  he  then 
said  ?  He  said  he  did,  and  mentioned  one  of 
their  degrading  expressions,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  meaning,  or  something  like 
the  meaning  of  what  he  said.  I  told  him 
that  it  did  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to 
it ;  that  what  he  had  said  was  calling  upon  the 
Great  Spirit  to  punish'the  object  he  was  db- 
pleased  with.  He  stood  for  some  time 
amazed,  and  then  said,  if  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  what  sort  of  people  are 
the  whites?  When  the  traders  were  among 
us  these  words  seemed  to  be  intermixed  with 
all  their  discourse.  He  told  me  to  reconsider 
what  I  had  said,  for  he  thought  I  must  be 
mistaken  in  my  definition  ;  if  I  was  not  mis- 
taken, he  said,  the  traders  applied  these 
words  not  only  wickedly  but  oftentimes  very 
foolishly,  and  contrary  to  sense  or  reason. 
He  said  he  remembered  *once  of  a  trader 
accidentally  breaking  his  gun  lock,  and  on 
that  occasion  calling  out  aloud,  ''  God  damn 
it."  Surely,  said  he,  the  gun  lock  was  not 
an  object  worthy  of  punishment  for 
Owananeevo  or  the  Great  Spirit;  he  also 
observed  the  traders  often  used  this  expres- 
sion when  they  were  in  a  good  humor  ana  not 
displeased  with  anything. 

I  acknowledged  that  the  traders  used  this 
expression  very  often,  in  a  most  irrational, 
inconsistent  and  impious  manner ;  yet  I  still 
asserted  that  I  had  given  the  true  meaninff  of 
these  words.  He  replied,  if  so,  the  traaers 
are  as  bad  as  Oonasharoona,  or  the  under- 
ground inhabitants,  which  is  the  name  they 
give  to  devils,  as  they  entertain  a  notion  that 
their  place  of  residence  is  under  the  earth. 

Making  a  large  chestnut  canoe,  the  party 
embarked,  had  an  agreeable  passage  down  the 
Cu^aho^a  and  along  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Erie  until  they  passed  the  mouth  of  Sandusky, 
then  the  wind  arose,  and  they  put  in  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  at  Cedar 
Point,  and  sailed  thence  in  a  few  days  for 
Detroit.  After  remaining  in  the  Wyandot 
and  Ottawa  villages  opposite  Fort  Detroit 
until  November,  a  numoer  of  families  pre- 
pared for  their  winter  hunt,  and  agreed  to 
cross  the  lake  together.  Here  occurs  a  des- 
cription of  the  Lsland  Region  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Islands  of  Lake  Erie. 

We  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
the  first  night,  and  a  council  was  hel<l  whether 
we  .should  cross  by  the  three  i.^lands,  mean- 
ing of  course.  East  Sist<?r.  Mi<ldlo  Sistor  and 
West  Sister,  or  coast  around  the  lake. .  These 
islands  lie  in  a  line  acro.ss  the  lake,  and  are 
just  iii  sipht  of  each  other.  Some  of  the 
Wyandots  or  Ottawas  frequently  make  their 
winter  hur^ton  these  islan(]s,  thouph.  except- 
ing wild  fowl  and  fish,  there  is  scarcely  any 
game  here  but  racw^ons.  which  are  amazingly 
plenty  and  exceedingly  large  and  fat,  as  they 
feed   upon   the    wild  rice,   which  grows  in 
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abundance  in  wet  places  round  these  islands. 
It  is  said  that  each  hunter  in  one  winter  will 
catch  one  thousand  raccoons 

Indian  Ideas  upon  Rattlesnakes  and 

Raccoons. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  among  the  Indians 
that  the  snakes  ana  raccoons  are  transmigra- 
tory,  and  that  a  great  many  of  the  snakes 
turn  raccoons  every  fallj  and  the  raccoons 
snakes  evei^  spring.  'This  notion  is  founded 
on  observations  made  on  the  snakes  and 
raccoons  on  this  island. 

As  the  raccoons  here  lodge  in  rocks,  the 
trappers  make  their  wooden  traps  at  the 
mouth  of  the  holes  ;  and  as  they  go  daily  to 
look  at  their  traps,  in  the  winter  season  the 
commonly  find  tnem  filled  with  raccoons,  but 
in  the  spring,  or  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  they  say  they  can  find  their  traps 
filled  with  large  rattlesnakes,  and  therefore 
conclude  that  the  raccoons  are  transformed. 
They  also  say  that  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  plenty  in  winter  is,  every  fall  the  snakes 
turn  raccoons  again. 

I  told  them  that  though  I  had  never 
landed  on  any  of  these  islands,  yet,  from  the 
numerous  accounts  I  had  received,  I  believed 
that  both  snakes  and  raccoons  were  plenty 
there,  but  no  doubt  they  all  remained  there 
both  summer  and  winter,  only  the  snakes 
were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  latter ;  yet  I  did 
not  believe  that  they  were  transmiffratory. 
These  islands  are  but  seldom  visited,  because 
early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  fall  it  is 
dangerous  sauing  in  their  bark  canoes ;  and 
in  the  summer  they  are  so  infested  with  the 
various  kind  of  serpents  (but  chiefly  rattle- 
snakes) that  it  is  dangerous  lauding. 

A  Driving  Hunt. 

I  shall  now  quit  this  di^ession  and  return 
to  the  result  of  the  council  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  We  conclude  to  coast  it  around 
the  lake,  and  in  two  days  we  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  of  tnc  Lake,  and  landed 
on  Cedar  Point,  where  we  remained  several 
days.  Here  we  held  a  council,  and  concluded 
we  would  take  a  driving  hunt  in  concert  and 
in  partnei*8hip. 

Xhe  river  in  this  place  is  about  a  mile 
broad,  and  as  it  and  the  lake  form  a  kind  of 
neck,  which  terminates  in  a  point,  all  the 
hunters  (which  were  fifty  three)  went  up  the 
river,  and  we  scattered  ourselves  from  the 
river  to  the  lake.  When  first  we  began  to 
move  we  were  not  in  sight  of  each  other, 
but  as  we  all  raised  the  yell  we  could  move 
regularly  together  by  the  noise.  At  length 
we  came  in  sight  of  each  other  and  appeared 
to  be  marching  in  good  order.  Before  we 
came  to  the  point  both  the  squaws  and 
boys  in  the  canoes  were  scatt^jred  up  the 
river  and  along  the  lake  to  prevent  the  deer 
from  making  their  escape  by  water.  As  we 
advanced  near  the  point  the  guns  began  to 
crack  sh)wly,  and  after  some  time  the  firing 
was  like  a  little  engagement.     The    squaws 


and  boys  were  busy  tomahawking  the  deer  in 
the  water  and  we  shootinff  them  down  on 
land.  We  killed  in  all  aooat  thirty  deo*, 
though  a  great  many  made  Uieir  escape  hy 
water. 

We  had  now  great  feasting  and  r^oidng, 
as  we  had  plenty  of  hominy,  venison  aira 
wild  fowl.  The  geese  at  this  time  appeared 
to  be  preparing  to  move  southwani.  It  might 
be  asked  what  is  meant  by  the  geese  prejpar- 
ing  to  move.  The  Indians  represent  them 
as  holding  a  great  ooundl  at  tnis  time  con- 
cerning the  weather,  in  order  to  conclnde 
upon  a  day  that  they  may  all  at  or  near  one 
time  leave  the  northern  lakes,  and  wing  their 
way  to  the  southern  bays.  When  matters 
are  brought  to  a  conclusion  and  the  time  ap- 
pointed that  thev  are  to  take  wing,  then  they 
say  a  great  number  of  express  are  sent  off,  in 
order  to  let  the  different  trib^  know  the 
result  of  this  council,  that  they  may  all  be  in 
readiness  to  move  at  the  time  appointed.  As 
there  was  a  ^at^  commotion  among  the 
ge€»se  at  this  time,  it  would  appear  from  their 
actions,  that  such  a  council  had  been  held. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  led  by  instinct  to 
act  in  concert,  and  to  move  off  regularly 
after  their  leaders. 

Here  our  company  separated.  ,The  chief 
part  of  them  went  up  the  Miami  river,  that 
empties  into  I^ake  Erie  at  Cedar  Point,  whilst 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  in  company 
with  Tecaughretanego,  Tontileango,  and  two 
families  of  the  Wyandots. 

As  cold  weather  was  now  approaching,  we 
began  to  feel  the  doleiiil  effects  of  extrava- 
gantly and  foolishly  spending  the  large 
quantity  of  beaver  we  had  taken  in  our  last 
winter's  hunt  We  were  all  nearly  in  the 
same  circumstances  ;  scarcely  one  had  a  shirt 
to  his  back,  but  each  of  us  had  an  old  blanket 
which  we  belt<;d  around  us  in  the  day  and 
slept  in  at  night,  with  a  deer  or  bear  skin 
under  us  for  our  bed. 

The  Falls  op  Sandusky. 

W^hen  we  came  to  the  Falls  of  Sandusky 
we  buried  our  birch  bark  canoes,  as  usual,  at 
a  large  burying  place  for  that  purpose,  a 
little  below  the  falls.  At  this  place  the  river 
falls  about  eight  feet  over  a  rock,  but  not 
perpendicularly.  With  much  difficulty  we 
puslied  up  our  wooden  canoes ;  some  of  us 
went  up  tne  river,  and  the  rest  by  land  with 
the  horses,  until  we  came  to  the  great 
meadows  or  prairies  that  lie  between  San- 
dusky and  Scioto. 

A  Ring  Hunt. 

When  we  came  to  this  place  we  met  with 
some  Ottawa  hunters  and  agreed  with  them 
to  take  what  they  call  a  ring  hunt,  in  partner- 
ship. We  waited  until  we  exnected  rain  was 
very  near  falling  to  extin^isn  the  fire,  and 
then  we  kindled  a  large  circle  in  the  prairie. 
At  this  time,  or  before  the  bucks  began  to 
run,  a  great  number  of  deer  lav  concealed  in 
the  grass  in  the  day  and  moved  about  in  the 
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night,  bat  as  the  fire  burned  in  towards  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  the  deer  fled  before  the 
fire ;  Uie  Indians  were  scattered  also  at  some 
difltanoe  before  the  fire  and  shot  them  down 
eveiy  opportunity,  which  was  very  frequent, 
espeoiafly  as  the  circle  became  small.  When 
we  eame  to  divide  the  deer  there  were  about 
ten  to  each  hunter,  which  were  all  killed  in  a 
few  hours.  The  rain  did  not  come  on  that 
night  to  put  out  the  outride  circle  of  the  fire, 
ana  as  the  wind  arose  it  extended  through 
the  whole  prairie,  which  was  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  nearly 
twenty  in  br^th.  This  put  an  end  to  our 
ring  hunting  this  season,  and  was  in  other 
respects  an  ii\jury  to  us  in  the  hunting  busi- 
ness, so  that  upon  the  whole  we  received 
more  hanu  than  oenefit  b^  our  rapid  hunting 
frolic.  We  then  moved  from  the  north  end 
of  the  glades  and  encamped  at  the  carrying 
place. 

This  place  is  in  the  plains,  betwixt  a  creek 
that  empties  into  Sandusky  and  one  that  runs 
into  Scioto ;  and  at  the  time  of  high  water, 
or  the  spring  season,  there  is  but  about  one 
half  mile  ot  portage,  and  that  very  level  and 
dear  of  rocks,  ^  timber  or  Rtones,  so  that 
with  a  little  digging  there  may  be  water- 
carriage  the  whole  way  from  Scioto  to  Lake 
Erie. 

From  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  to  the  falls 
18  chiefly  first  rate  land,  Ijring  flat  or  level, 
intermixe^l  with  large  bodies  of  clear  meadows 
where  the  grass  is  exceedingly  rank,  and  in 
many  places  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
timber  is  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  cherry,  black 
ash,  elm,  sugar- tree,  buckeye,  locust  and 
beech.  In  some  i>laces  there  is  wet  timber 
land — the  timber  in  these  places  is  chiefly 
water-ash,  sycamore  or  buttonwood. 

From  the  falls  to  the  prairies  the  land  lies 
well  to  the  sun.  it  is  neither  too  flat  nor  too 
hilly,  and  is  cnieflv  first  rate ;  the  timber 
neariy  the  same  as  below  the  falls,  excepting 
the  water-ash.  There  are  also  some  plots 
of  beech  land  that  appear  to  be  second  rate, 
as  they  frequently  produce  spice -wood.  The 
prairie  appears  to  be  a  tolerably  fertile  soil, 
though  in  many  places  too  wet  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  yet  I  apprehend  it  would  produce  tim- 
bo",  were  it  only  kept  from  firo. 

Indian  Ideas  about  Squirrels. 

The  Indians  aro  of  the  opinion  that  the 
squirrels  plant  all  the  timber,  as  they  bury 
a  number  of  nuts  for  food,  and  only  one  nut 
at  one  place.  When  a  squirrel  is  killed,  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  nuts  thus  buried  will  grow. 

I  have  observed  that  when  the  prairies 
have  onl^  escaped  fire  for  one  year,  near 
where  a  sm/ile  tree  stood,  there  was  a  young 
growth  of  timber  supposed  to  be  planted  hy 
squirrels.  But  when  the  prairies  were  agsiin 
burned  all  this  young  growth  was  immediately 
consumed .  as  the  fire  rages  in  the  grass  to 
such  a  pitch  that  numbers  of  raccoons  are 
thereby  burned  to  death. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  prairie,  or  betwixt 
that  and  the  Scioto,  there  is  a  large  body  of 


first  rate  land — the  timber,  walnut,  ash,  elm, 
locust,  sugar-tree,  buckeve,  cherry,  mulberry, 
plum  trees,  spice-wood,  black  haw,  red  haw, 
oak  and  hickory. 

Afler  passing  the  winter  on  the  Oleantangy, 
a  tributary  of  the  Scioto,  the  old  Indian  and 
his  young  companion  returned  and  proceeded 
down  Sandusky,  killing  in  the  passage  four 
bears  and  a  number  of  turkeys.  We  quote- 
again  : 

When  we  came  to  the  little  lake  at  the 
mouth  of  Sandusky  we  called  at  a  Wyandot 
town  that  was  then  there,  called  Sunyendeanc] 
(he  speaks  as  if  it  was  a  first  visit,  whereas 
we  have  devoted  a  large  space  to  his  former 
sojourn  there.)  Here  we  diverted  ourselves 
several  days  by  catching  rock -fish  in  a  small 
creek,  the  name  of  which  is  also  Sunyende- 
and,  which  signifies  rock -fish.  They  fished 
in  the  night  with  lights  and  struck  the  fish 
with  gigs  or  spears.  The  rock -fish  there, 
when  they  begin  first  to  run  up  the  creelc  to 
spawn,  are  exceedingly  fat,  sufficiently  so  to 
fry  themselves.  The  first  night  we  scarcely 
caught  fish  enough  for  present  use  for  all 
that  was  in  the  town. 

A  White  Captive  Shows  the  Indians  a 
New  Way  to  Catch  Fish. 

The  next  morning  I  Q>et  with  a  prisoner  at 
this  place  bv  the  name  of  Thompson,  who 
had  been  taken  from  Virginia.  He  told  me 
if  they  would  only  omit  disturbing  the  fish  for 
one  night  he  would  catch  more  fish  than  the 
whole  town  could  make  use  of  I  told  Mr. 
Thompson  that  if  he  knew  he  could  do 
this  1  would  use  mv  influence  with  the 
Indians  to  let  the  fish  alone  for  one  night.  I 
applied  to  the  chiefs,  who  agreed  to  my  pro- 
posal, and  said  they  were  anxious  to  see  what 
the  Great  Knife  (as  thev  called  the  Virgin- 
ian) could  do.  Mr.  Thompson,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  other  prisoners,  set  to 
work,  and  made  a  hoop  net  of  elm  bark,  then 
they  cut  down  a  tree  across  the  creek,  and 
stuck  in  stakes  at  the  lower  side  of  it  to  pre- 
vent the  fish  from  passing  up,  leaving  only  a 
gap  at  one  side  of  the  creek,  here  he  sat  with 
his  net,  and  when  he  felt  the  fish  touch  the 
net  he  drew  it  up,  and  frequently  would  haul 
out  two  or  three  rock -fish  that  would  weigh 
about  five  or  six  pounds  each.  He  continued 
at  this  until  he  had  hauled  out  alxiut  a  wagon 
load,  and  then  lefl  the  gap  open  in  order  to 
let  them  pass  up,  for  tliey  could  not  go  far 
on  account  of  snallow  water.  Before  day 
Mr.  Thompson  shut  it  up,  to  prevent  them 
from  passing  down  in  onler  to  let  the  Indians 
have  some  diversion  in  killing  them  in  day- 
light. 

When  the  news  of  the  fish  came  to  town, 
the  Indians  all  collected  and  with  surprise 
beheld  the  large  heap  of  fish,  and  applauded 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Virginian.  \\  nen  they 
saw  the  number  of  them  that  were  confined 
in  the  water  above  the  tree,  the  young  Indians 
ran  back  to  the  town  and  in  a  short  time 
returned  with  their  spears,  trigs,  b<»ws  and 
arrows,  etc.,  and  were  the  chief  part  of  tha( 
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day  engaged  in  kilUng  rook-fiab,  inaomooh, 
that  we  had  more  than  we  oonld  uae  or 
preserve.  As  we  had  no  salt  or  any  way  to 
keep  them  they  lay  apon  the  banks,  and  adfter 
some  time  great  numbers  of  turkey-bouards 
and  eagles  ooUeoted  together  and  devoured 
them. 

But  enough  of  our  Ohio  Crusoe.  His 
remaining  adventures,  before  his  restoration 
to  his  friends  in  1760,  consisted  of  a  trip  to 
Detroit,  another  hunt  up  Sandusky  and  down 
Scioto,  and  a  journey  to  Gaughnewaga,  *'a 
very  ancient  Indian  town  about^  nine  miles 
from  Montreal,"  besides  an  imprisonment  of 
about  four  months  in  Montreal  itself.    This 


picture  of  northern  Ohio,  acentoiyaumy  Ina 
the  merit  of  noveltgr  at  kast  That  it  is 
authentic,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fat  in 
several  historians  of  authority  occur  mqoent 
and  respectful  reference  to  the  narrative 
from  whose  pages  we  have  drawn  so  oopiouaty. 

The  ^graphy  of  the  last  fbrej;oing  panir 
graphs  IS  less  difficult  of  ezplanauon  thaD  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  chapter. 

The  falls  of  Sandusk;r  are  doubtless  the 
same  as  the  rapids  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  near  the  site  of  Fremont,  and  the 
Sanduskv  plains  which  were  burnt  over  by 
the  ring  nunt,  are  in  Marion,  Wyandot  and 
Crawford  counties. 


FoBTORiA  18  12  miles  northwest  of  Tiffin,  the  largest  part  of  it  lies  in  Seneca, 
a  considerable  portion  in  Hancock  and  a  email  part  in  Wood  county.  It  is  a 
considerable  rauroad  and  manu&cturing  center.  Its  railroads  are  the  B.  &  O., 
N.  Y.  C.  &  St  L.,  C.  H.  V.  &  T.,  T.  &  O.  C.  and  L.  E.  &  W.  Natural  gas 
is  abundant  and  is  used  for  manufiicturing  and  domestic  purposes. 

City  Officers :  J.  M.  Bever,  Mayor ;  T.  M.  Shatsel,  Clerk ;  Charles  Olmsted, 
Treasurer;  J.  B.  Fox,  Marshal;  «f.  A.  Stackhouse,  Solicitor;  L.  D.  Mussettefy 
Street  Commissioner.  Newspapere:  JDUpatchf  Independent^  A.  J.  De  WiAl, 
editor ;  Democrat^  Democratic,  Charles  Lu  Zahm,  editor  and  publisher ;  Jieviev, 
Republican,  J.  P.  De  Wolfe,  editor  and  publisher ;  Half  Hxmn  in  Seienee  and  Art, 
Science,  Geoi^  M.  Gray,  editor.  Churches :  1  Methodist  Protestant,  1  Methodist 
Epi8co{iaI,  1  Presbyterian,  1  United  Baptist,  1  Lutheran,  1  Catholic,  1  German 
Reformed.  Banks :  First  Natiopal,  Andrew  Emerin^  president ;  Alonso  Emerine, 
cashier ;  Foster  &  Co. 

Manufactures  and  Emphyees. — ^Fostoria  Stave  and  Barrel  Co.,  60 ;  The  Isaac 
Harter  Co.,  flour,  etc,  61 ;  Fostoria  Glass  Co.,  160 ;  Koss,  Mohler  &  Co.,  plan- 
ing mill,  16  ;  Walter  S.  Payne  &  Co.,  brass  and  iron  foundry,  etc,  66  ;  Cunning 
ham  &  Co.,  8pokes  and  bent  work,  32  ;  Eureka  Planing  Mill  and  Lumber  Co., 
9  ;  Nickel  Plate  Glass  Co.,  215  ;  J.  P.  Warner,  flour  and  feed,  4 ;  G.  W.  &  J.  H. 
Campl)ell,  planing  mill,  17 ;  American  Food  Evaporating  and  Preserving  Co.,  70 ; 
The  Mambourg  Glass  Co.,  60  ;  The  Butler  Art  Glass  Co.,  141 ;  The  Bevington 
Signal  Co.,  IS.— State  RepoH,  1888.  Population,  1880,  3,569  ;  School  census, 
1888,  1,439  ;  William  T.  Jackson,  superintendent  of  schools.  Capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  $310,000.  Value  of  annual  product,  $271,000. — 
Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1888.     Census,  1890,  7,070. 

We  annex  the  main  pointvS  in  the  history  of  Fostoria,  as  given  to  us  in  a  com- 
munication from  its  most  widely  known  citizen,  Hon.  Charles  Foster. 

The  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  were  thrown  open  to  market  in 
1831.  My  grandfather,  John  Cnx^ker,  who  came  to  Seneca  county  and  settled 
near  Tiffin  in  1824,  entered  the  land  upon  which  most  of  the  city  now  stands. 
The  town  of  Rome  was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1832  by  Roswell  Crocker,  son  of 
John  Crocker.  About  the  same  time,  a  mile  north,  the  town  of  Risdon  was  laid 
out.  These  towns  were  located  at  the  county  line  between  Seneca  and  Hancock 
counties,  })art  in  each  county,  the  town  of  Risdon  being  laid  out  to  the  corner  of 
Wood  county.  The  City  of  Fostoria  now  covers  much  more  than  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  two  original  villages  and  "includes  a  portion  of  Wood  county  also. 

My  father  built  his  double  log  cabin  in  the  summer  of  1832  and  moved  into  it 
in  November  of  that  year,  living  with  his  family  in  one  end  and.  having  his  little 
store  in  the  other. 

The  country  filled  up  with  actual  settlers  quite  rapidly ;  but  few  had  anything 
more  than  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  few  household  effects.  Being  a  heavily  wooded 
country  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was  subject  to  all  the  discomforts,  priva- 
tions and  sacrifices  incident  to  such  settlements  elsewhere. 
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Among  the  staples  sold  at  the  store  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  was  quinine. 

H  think  I  have  seen  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  sick 

nvith  fever  and  ague  at  one  time.    The  store  startea  in  1832  grew  to  be  perhaps 

the  largest  country  store  in  Ohio,  and  in  my  father's  hands  and  my  own  continued 

in  existence  until  1888,  fifty-six  years. 

Being  in  the  midst  of  the  Bl^ck  Swamp  the  roads  of  the  country  were  horrible. 
The  first  attempt  at  improvement  of  roads  occurred  in  1850,  when  a  plank  road 
was  built  from  Fremont  to  Fostoria ;  Fremont,  at  that  time,  being  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Sandusky  river. 

The  first  railroad  was  built  in  1859,  it  is  now  known  as  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western.  Since  then  four  other  railroads  have  been  built  through  the  city  and 
it  has  now  reached  a  population  of  about  8,000,  having  large  manufacturing 
industries  with  natural  gas  for  fuel. 

In  the  early  settlement  there  was  great  rivalry  between  the  two  hamlets  of 
Rome  and  Risdou,  a  rivalry  amounting  to  a  hatred  of  each  other.  Many 
incidents  might  be  related  of  the  furious  and  bloody  combats  that  took  place  when 
the  boys  of  the  two  villages  met. 

Greex  Sprinq  is  part  in  Seneca  and  part  in  Sandusky  county.  It  is  12  miles 
northeast  of  Tiffin  on  the  1.  B.  &  W.  R.  K.  The  Green  Spring  Sanitarium  and 
Water  Cure  is  located  here.  City  Officers,  1888:  B.  M.  Reed,  Mayor;  Dell 
McConnel,  Clerk ;  J.  C.  Kanney,  Treasurer ;  J.  C.  Tarris,  Marshal.  News- 
papers :  Times,  Independent,  M.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  editor  and  publislier ;  Mutual 
Uhderwriter,  Insurance,  Underwriter  Co.,  editors  and  publishers.  Churches :  1 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  1  United  Baptist.  Bank :  L.  W.  Roys  &  Co. 
Population^  1880,  720.  School  census,  1888,  259.  Greorge  M.  Hoke,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

The  Green  Spring  Academy  was  founded  here  in  1881  by  the  Synod  of  Toledo. 
It  prepares  students  for  coU^  and  for  teaching.  R.  B.  Hayes  is  president  of  its 
board  of  trustees. 

Attica  is  16  miles  southeast  of  Tiffin  and  one  and  a-half  miles  from  Attica 
Station  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Newspapers :  Current  Wave,  Independent,  V.  Jay 
Hills,  editor  and  publishers ;  Journal,  Independent,  £.  A.  Kelly,  editor ;  Medical 
(hmpend,  Medical,  H.  G.  Blaine,  M.  D.,  editor  and  publislier.  Bank  :  Lester 
Sutton.  Population,  1880,  663.  School  census,  1888,  220.  R.  B.  Drake, 
superintendent  of  schools. 

New  Riegel  is  9  miles  southwest  of  Tiffin  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  R.  R.  The 
Catholic  Orphans'  Home  is  located  here.  Population,  1880, 367.  School  census, 
1888,  109. 

Republic  is  9  miles  west  of  Tiffin  on  the  B.  &0.  R.  R.  Population,  1880, 
715.  School  census,  1888,  170.  Ezra  C.  Palmer,  superintendent  of  schools. 
It  is  a  neat  appearing  village  and  was  largely  settled  from  Western  New  York. 

Fort  Seneca  is  9  miles  north  of  Tiffin  on  the  Sandusky  river  and  N.  Y.  C.  & 
St  L.  R.  R.     School  census,  1888,  57. 

Bloomville  is  12  miles  southeast  of  Tiffin  on  the  N.  W.  O.  R.  R.  News- 
paper: Senecd  County  Record,  Independent,  I.  N.  Richardson,  editor  and 
publisher.  Population,  1880,  689.  School  census,  1888,  243.  W.  E.  Bowman, 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Bettsville  is  10  miles  northwest  of  Tiffin  on  the  N.  W.  O.  R.  R.  News- 
paper :  Enterprise,  Independent,  B.  B.  Krammcs,  editor  and  publisher.  Popula- 
tion, 800  (estimated.^ 

Adrian  is  11  miles  southwest  of  Tiffin  on  the  I.  B.  &  W.  B.  R.  Population, 
1880,  211.    School  census,  1888,  66. 
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Shelby  County  was  formed  from  Miami  in  1819,  and  named  from  Gren.  Isaac 
Shelby,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  who,  in  1,792,  when  Kentucky  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  was  almost  unanimously  elected  its  first  governor.  The 
southern  half  is  undulating,  rising  in  places  along  the  Miami  into  hills.  The 
northern  portion  is  flat  table  land,  forming  part  of  Loramie's  summit,  378  feet 
above  Lake  Erie — l^eing  the  highest  elevation  in  this  part  of  the  State.  •  The  soil 
is  based  on  clay,  with  some  fine  bottom  land  along  the  streams.  The  southern 
part  is  l)est  for  grain  and  the  northern  for  grass.  Area  about  420  square  miles. 
In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  176,014  ;  in  pasture,  35,334 ;  woodland,  37,949  ; 
lying  waste, 4,192  ;  pnxluced  in  wheat, 550,866  bushels;  rve,  1,548;  buckwheat, 
1,134;  oats,  512,138;  barley,  27,355 ;  corn,  1,356,795;  broom  com,  17,000  lbs. 
bnish  ;  meadow  hay,  9,056  tons ;  clover  hay,  6,063 ;  flax,  354,700  lbs.  fibre ;  po- 
tatoes, 36,845  bushels;  tolmajo,  11,730  lbs.;  butter,  419,199;  sorghum,  11,364 
gallons;  maple  syrup,  2,816;  honey,  8,594  lbs. ;  ^gs,  523,658  dozen;  grapes, 
i8,590  lbs. ;  sweet  potatoes,  95  bushels ;  apples,  2,286  ;  i)eaches,  "21  ;  pears,  283 ; 
wool,  28,125  lbs. ;  milch  cows,  6,506.  School  census,  1888,  8,025 ;  teachers,  189. 
Miles  of  railroad  track,  51. 


T0WK8111F8  AND  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

TOWK8HIP8  AND  CBKBCS. 

1840. 

1880. 

Clinton, 

1,496 

4,618 

McLean, 

513 

1,546 

Cynthian, 

1,022 

1,835 

Orange, 

783 

984 

DinKuiore, 

500 

2,257 

Perry, 

861 

1,242 

Franklin, 

647 

999 

Salem, 

1,158 

1,676 

Greene, 

762 

1,447 

Turtle  Creek, 

746 

1,359 

Jackson, 

478 

1,852 

Van  Buren, 

596 

1,647 

Loramie, 

904 

1,730 

Washington, 

1,688 

1,046 

Population  of  Shelbv  in  1820  was  2,142;  1830,  3,671 ;  1840,  12,153  ;  1860, 
17,493  ;  1880,  24,137  :  of  whom  19,988  were  born  in  Ohio  ;  573,  Pennsvlvania; 
331,  Virginia;  234,  Indiana;  134,  New  York;  123,  Kentucky ;  1,272,  German 
Empire;  353,  Ireland;  262,  France;  53,  England  and  Wales;  30,  British 
America,  and  14  Scotland.     Census,  1890,  24,707. 

The  first  white  man  whose  luinic  is  lastingly  identified  with  the  geography  of 
this  county  was  Peter  Loramie,  or  Jjaramie,  inasmuch  as  his  name  is  |>erma- 
nently  affixed  to  an  imjwrtant  stream.  He  was  a  Canadian  French  trader  who 
in  1 769,  seventeen  years  after  the  destru(*tion  of  Pickawillany,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loramie,  established  a  tnwling  po^t  upon  it.  The  site  of  Loramie^s  store,  or 
station,  as  it  was  called,  was  up  that  stream  alnnit  fifteen  miles,  within  a  mile  of 
the  village  of  Bc^rlin  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  Loramie  reservoir.  Col.  John 
Johnston  wrote  to  me  thus  of  him : 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  named 
Loramie,  estahlislied  there  a  store  or  trading  station  among  the  Indians.  This 
man  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Amerirans,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  head- 
quarters of  mis(rhief  towards  the  settlers. 

The  French  had  the  faculty  of  endearing  themselves  to  the  Indians,  and  no 
doubt  lioniniic  was,  in  this  respe(*t,  fully  equal  to  any  of  his  countrj'men,  and 
gained  great  influence  over  them.  They  formed  with  the  natives  attachments  of 
the  most  tender  and  abiding  kind.  *'  I  have,"  says  Col.  Johnston,  "seen  the  In- 
dians burst  into  tears  when  sjK'aking  of  the  time  when  their  French  father  had 
dominion  over  tlicni,  and  their  attachment  to  this  dav  remains  unabated." 

So  much  influence  had  L:)ramie  with  the  Indians,  that  when  Gen.  Clarke,  from 
Kentucky,  invaded  the  Miami   valley  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  his  attention  was 
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attracted  to  the  spot.  He  came  on  and  burned  the  Indian  settlement  here  |_at 
Upper  Piqua],  ana  phmdered  and  burned  the  store  of  the  Frenchman  [about  six- 
teen miles  further  north]. 


The  store  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  and  peltry,  which  were  sold  by  auction 
afterwards  anione:  the  men  by  the  gcnerars 
orders.  Among  the  soldiers  was  an  Irishman 
named  Burke,  considered  a  half-witted  fellow, 
and  the  general  butt  of  the  whole  army. 
While  searching  the  store  he  found,  done  up 
in  a  rag,  twenty-five  half-joes,  worth  about 
$200,  which  he  secreted  in  a  hole  he  cut  in 


an  old  saddle.  At  the  auction  no  one  bid  for 
the  saddle,  it  bein^  judged  worthless,  excef)t 
Burke,  to  whom  it  was  struck  off  for  a  tri- 
fling sum,  amid  roars  of  laughter  for  his 
folly.  But  a  moment  elapsed  before  Burke 
commenced  a  search,  and  found  and  drew 
forth  the  money,  as  if  by  accident :  then 
shaking  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  men,  exclaimed, 
''An'  it's  not  so  bad  a  bargain  after  all ! " 


Soon  after  this  Loramie,  with  a  colony  of  the  Shawanese,  emigrated  to  the 
Spanish  territories,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  in  a  spot  assigned  them  at 
die  junction  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri,  where  the  remaining  part  of  the  nation 
from  Ohio  have  at  diifcrent  times  joined  tliem. 

In  1794  a  fort  was  built  at  the  place  occupied  by  Ijoramie's  store  by  Wayne, 
and  named  Fori  Loramie,  The  last  officer  who  had  command  here  was  Col. 
Butler,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Richard  Butler,  who  fell  at  St.  Clair's  defeat.  Says 
Col.  John  Johnston 


His  wife  and  children  were  with  him  during 
his  command.  A  very  interesting  son  of  his, 
about  8  years  old,  died  at  the  post  The 
agonised  father  and  mother  were  inconsola- 
ble. The  grave  was  inclosed  with  a  very 
handsome  and  painted  railing,  at  the  foot  of 
which  honejrsuckles  were  planted,  grew  lux- 
nriantlv,  entwined  the  palmg,  and  finally  en- 
▼elopea  the  whole^  grave.  Nothing  could 
appear  more  beautiful  than  this  arbor  when 
in  full  bloom. 


The  peace  withdrew  Capt.  Butler  and  his 
troops  to  oth^r  scenes  on  the  Mississippi.  I 
never  passed  the  fort  without  a  melancholy 
thought  about  the  lovely  boy  who  rested 
there,  and  his  parents  far  away  never  to  be- 
hold that  cherished  spot  again.  Long  after 
the  posts  had  decayed  in  the  ground,  the 
vines  sustained  the  oalings,  and  the  whole 
remained  perfect  until  the  war  of  1812,  when 
all  was  destroyed,  and  now  a  bam  stands 
over  the  spot. 


The  site  of  Loramie's  store  was  a  prominent  point  in  the  Greenville  Treaty 
boondary  line.  The  farm  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  James  Furrows  now  [1846] 
covers  the  spot.  Col.  John  Hardin  was  murdered  in  this  county  in  1792,  while 
on  a  mission  of  {)eace  to  the  Indians.  The  town  of  Hardin  has  since  been  laid 
out  on  the  spot. 

Sidney  in  184-6. — Sidney,  the  county-seat,  is  sixty-eight  miles  north  of  west 
from  Columbia,  eighty-eight  from  Cincinnati,  and  named  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
•*  the  great  light  of  chivalry."  It  was  laid  out  as  the  .county-seat  in  the  fall  of 
1819,  on  the  rarm  of  Charles  Starrett,  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

The  site  is  beautiful,  being  on  an  elevated  table-ground  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Miami.  The  only  part  of  the  plot  then  cleared  was  a  cornfield,  the  first  crop 
having  been  raised  there  in  1809  by  William  Stewart.  The  court  removed  to 
Sidney  in  April,  1820,  and  held  its  meetings  in  the  log  cabin  of  Abraham  Cannon, 
OD  the  south  side  of  the  field,  on  the  site  of  Matthew  Gillespie's  store.  During 
the  same  year  the  first  court-house,  a  frame  building,  now  Judge  Walker's  store, 
was  built,  and  also  the  \o^  jail.  The  first  frame  house  was  built  in  1820,  by 
John  Blake,  now  forming  the  front  of  the  National  Hotel.  The  first  post-offic^e 
in  the  county  was  establisned  at  Hardin  in  1819,  Col.  James  Wells  post-master ; 
but  was  removed  the  next  year  to  Sidney,  where  the  colonel  has  continued  since  to 
hold  the  office,  except  during  Tyler's  administration.  The  first  brick  house  wns 
erected  on  the  site  of  J.  F.  Frazei-'s  drug  store  by  Dr.  William  Fielding.  The 
Methodists  erected  the  first  church  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  them.  Mr. 
T.  Truder  had  a  little  store  when  the  town  was  laid  out,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  near  the  lower  crossing.     The  Hercdd,  the  first  paper  in  the  county,  was 
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established  in  1836,  and  published  by  Thomas  SmitlL    A  block  hooae  at  one 
time  stood  near  the  spring. 

In  the  centre  of  Sidney  is  a  beautiful  public  square  on  which  stands  the  ooort- 


house.     A  short  distance  in  a  westeriy  direction  nasses  the  Sidnqr  feeder,  a  navi- 

fible  branc4i  of  the  Miami  canal.  The  town  ana  suburbs  oontain  1  Methodist^  1 
resbyterian,  1  Associate  Reformed,  1  Christian  and  1  CSatfaoUc  chorcii ;  1  drug, 
2  iron,  5  hardware  and  10  dry  goods  stores ;  2  printing  oflBoeSy  1  otl^  2  carding 
and  fulline,  3  flouring  and  4  saw  mills,  and  in  1840  Sidney  had  713  inhabitants^ 
since  whi(»  it  has  increased. — Old  Edition. 

In  Van  Buren  township  is  a  settlement  of  OOLORED  peoplcL  numbering  about 
400.  They  constitute  halt  the  population  of  the  township,  and  are  as  prosperous 
as  their  white  neighbors.  Neither  are  they  behind  them  in  religion,  morals  and 
intelligence,  having  churches  and  schools  of  their  own.  Their  location,  however, 
is  not  a  good  one,  the  land  being  too  flat  and  wet  An  attempt  was  made  in 
July,  1846,  to  colonize  with  them  385  of  the  emancipated  slaves  of  the  cdebrated 
John  Randolph,  of  Yimnia,  after  they  were  driven  from  Meroer  county ;  but  a 
considerable  party  of  whites  would  not  willingly  permit  it^  and  they  were  scat- 
tered by  &milie8  among  the  people  of  Shelby  and  Miami,  who  were  willing  to 
take  them. — Old  Edition. 

The  first  white  family  who  settled  in  this  county  was  that  of  James  Thatoher, 
in  1804,  who  settled  in  the  west  part  on  Paintei^s  run ;  Samuel  Marshall,  John 
Wilson  and  John  Kennard — the  last  now  living — came  soon  after.  The  first 
court  yras  held  in  a  cabin  at  Hardin,  May  13  and  14, 1819.  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Crane,  of  Dajrton,  was  the  president  judge ;  Samuel  Marshall,  Robert  Houston 
and  William  Cecil,  associates ;  Harvey  B.  Foot^  clerk ;  Daniel  V.  Dingman, 
sheriff,  and  Harvey  Brown,  of  Dayton,  prosecutor.  The  first  mill  was  a  saw 
mill,  erected  in  1808  by  Daniel  McMullen  and  3ilderbach,  <m  the  site  of  Walkcr'a 
mill— Old  Edition. 

Sidney,  county-seat  of  Shelby,  is  on  the  Miami  river,  about  sixty-five  mflea 
northwest  of  Columbus,  forty  miles  north  of  Dayton,  at  the  crossing  of  the  C. 
C.  C.  &  I.  and  D  &  M.  Railroads.  County  officers,  1888:  Auditor,  J.  K. 
Cummins ;  Clerk,  John  C.  Hussey;  Commissioners,  Jacob  Paul,  Thomas  Hickey, 
Jeremiah  Miller ;  Coroner,  Park  Beeman ;  Infirmary  Directors,  James  Caldwell, 
C.  Ed.  Bush,  Samuel  M.  Wagoner;  Probate  Ju(^,  Adolphus  J.  Rebstock; 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  James  E.  Way;  Recorder,  Lewis  Pfaadt;  Sherifl^,  G.  E. 
Allinger;  Surveyor,  Charles  Counts;  Treasurer,  William  M.  Kingseed.  City 
officers,  1888 :  Mayor,  M.  C.  Hale ;  Clerk,  John  W.  Knox ;  Treasurer,  Samud 
McCnllough ;  Solicitor,  James  E.  Way;  Surveyor,  W.  A.  Ginn  ;  Marshal,  W. 
H.  Fristo.  Newspapers :  Journal^  Republican,  Trego  &  Binkley,  editors  and 
publishers ;  Shelby  County  Democraiy  James  O.  Amos  (adjutant-general  of  Ohio 
1874-6),  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  1  Baptist,  1  Colored  Baptist,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  German  Lutheran,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, 1  Catholic,  1  United  Presbyterian,  1  Christian,  1  German  Methoaist 
Banks :  Citizens',  J.  A.  I^amb,  president,  W.  A.  Graham,  cashier ;  Grerman- 
Amcrican,  Hugh  Thompson,  president,  John  H.  Wagner,  cashier. 

Manufadures  and  Employees. — 3.  Dann,  wheels,  spokes,  etc.,  3  hands ;  John 
Loughlin,  school  fiiniiture,  147  ;  Slusser  &  Mcl.*ean  Scraper  Co.,  road  scrapers, 
18  ;  Sidney  Manufacturing  Co.,  stoves,  etc.,  36 ;  Philip  Smith,  com  shellers,  etc, 
31  ;  Wyman  Spoke  Co.,  spokes  and  bent  wood,  20 ;  J.  M.  Blue  &  Nutt,  lumber, 
6  ;  R.  Given  &  Son,  leather,  10 ;  B.  W.  Maxwell  &  Son,  flour,  etc.,  4  ;  Ander- 
son, Frazier  &  Co.,  carriage  wheels,  80;  James  O.  Amos,  weekly  paper,  10; 
Valley  City  Milling  Co.,  com  meal,  6  ;  J.  S.  Crozier  &  Son,  carriages,  7 ;  J.  M. 
Soitter  &  W.  H.  C.  Monroe,  builders'  wood  work,  32 ;  Goode  &  Kilbom,  road 
8ora|>ers,  23 ;  Sidney  Steel  Scraper  Co.,  road  scrapers,  22 ;  J.  F.  Black,  builders* 
wood  work,  10  ;  McKinnie  &  Richardson,  brooms,  10. — State  Report^  1887. 

Population,  1880,  3,823.     School  census,  1888,  1,497;  P.  W:  Search,  school 


Public  squabk,  Sidmbt, 


E.  P.  BMmm,  PluU.,  1K7. 

PuBuc  SooARB,  Sidney. 
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superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $616^50.  Value 
of  annual  product,  $1,216,100.— OAio  Labor  Statidica,  1887. 

Census,  1890,4,850. 

The  engraving  given  shows  on  the  right  the  court-house,  and  in  the  distance  the 
Monumental  Building,  a  very  beautiful  memorial  to  the  fallen  soldiers  of  the 
civil  war.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  June  24,  1875.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
Library  Hall,  containing  the  public  library,  and  where  are  preserved  military 
relics,  and  on  marble  tablets  inscribed  the  names  of  the  departed  heroes.  On  the 
thin!  floor  is  the  opera  hall  and  town  hall.  The  entire  building  is  dedicated  to 
public  uses,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  very 
starting  of  their  pleasant  little  city,  began  to  mark  time  in  the  name  of  a  hero. 

Tlie  early  Indian  history  of  this  region  makes  it  an  especially  interesting  point. 
About  a  mile  south  of  the  Shelby  county  line  as  early  as  1749  was  a  trading 
house,  callecl  by  the  English  Pickawilijiny,  which  was  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  the  French  and  Indians  in  June  of  1752.  This  trading  post  has  been 
rq^rded  as  the  first  point  of  English  occupation  in  what  is  now  Ohio,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  great  place  of  gathering  of  English  traders.  Its  exact  location  was 
"  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  just  below  the  mouth  of  what  is  now 
Ijoramic  creek,  in  Johnston  prairie,"  or  as  at  present  named,  in  Washington  town- 
ship, Miami  county,  and  about  nine  miles  southwest  of  Sidney. 

**  There  was,"  writes  Buttcrfield,  "  a  tribe  of  Miamis  known  to  the  French  as 
'  Pi(Kjualinees,'  which  word  was  changed  by  the  English  to  Pickawillanies,  and 
as  th(»se  (many  of  them)  had  settled  here,  it  was  called  as  above  *  Pickawillany,* 
or  simply  *  Picks-town,'  sometimes  *  Pictstown ;'  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  tribe 
being  known  as  '  Picts.'     These  *  Pickqualines '  were  the  Miami  proper." 

De  Bienville's  Visit  to  Pickawillany  in  1749. 

In  the  year  1 749  when  CfeLORON  de  Bienville  was  sent  by  the  Gk)vemor 
General  of  Canada  with  a  force  of  about  235  soldiers  and  Indians  (see  Scioto 
county)  down  the  Ohio  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France,  he  visited  Pickawillany  on  his  return  home.  Their  farthest  point 
west  on  the  Ohio  was  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  as  later  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish, but  then  known  to  the  French  as  "  Riviere'  h,  la  Roche  "  (Rock  River). 
This  was  on  the  last  day  of  August,  1749.  There,  as  at  other  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  they  buried  inscribed  leaden  plates  as  evidence  of  possession,  and  tlien 
bade  farewell  to  the  Ohio.  On  their  return  route  they  crossed  the  country  for 
Canada.  This  plate  was  the  last  buried  at  what  is  now  in  the  exact  southwestern 
angle  of  Ohio.  One  other  only  had  been  planted  in  Ohio  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum. 

For  thirteen  days  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  C^loron  and  his  party 
toiled  against  the  current  of  that  stream  until  they  reached  Pickawillany,  which 
villages  had  been  lately  built  by  a  Miami  chief  called  by  the  English  "  Old 
Britain  "  and  by  the  French  "  Demoiselle."  This  chief  and  his  band  had  only 
a  short  time  before  come  into  the  country  from  the  French  possessions  in  Canada. 
This  C^loron  knew  of  and  he  was  instructed  before  starting  on  his  expedition  to 
try  and  induce  him  to  return  as  they  feared  his  coming  under  English  influence. 
The  concluding  history  of  the  matter  is  thus  told  by  Consul  Willshire  Butterfield 
in  the  Mdgazine  of  Western  History  for  May,  1887,  article  "Ohio  History," 

**  The  burden  of  C^loron's  speeches  at  this  "They  kept  always  sayinjj/*  said  C^Ioron,  in 

last  village  was  that  the  Demoiselle  and  his  his  journal,    *^and  assunng  me  that   they 

band  should  at  once  leave  the  Miami  river  would  return  thither  next   spring."     It  is 

and  return  to  their  old  home.     The  crafty  needless  to  say  that  the    Indians  did  not 

chief  promised  to  do  so  in  the  coming  spring.  move. 
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They  afterward  sent  the  following  to  all  the  govemon  of  Engliah  pi«viiioe» 
over  the  mountains : 


'  ''  Last  Jnhr  (September,  1749),  about  200 
French  and  uiirty-fiYe  French  Indians  came 
to  the  ])Iiami  vulace  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  return  back  to  the  Frencn  settle- 
ments (Forts)  whence  they  came,  or  if  fair 
means  would  not  prevail,  they  were  to  take 
them  away  by  force,  but  the  French  finding 
that  they  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  perceiving  their  numbers  to  Ea 
great,  were  discouraged  from  usin^  any 
nostUe  measures,  and  began  to  be  afraid  lest 
they  should  themselves  be  cut  off.  The 
French  brought  them  a  present  consisting  of 


four  half-barrels  of  powder^  four  bags  of 
bullets,  and  four  ban  of  paint  with  a  few 
needles  and  a  little  tnread  which  thc^  refused 
to  accept  of;  whereupon  the  French  and  their 
Indians  made  the  Mst  of  their  wijy  off  fbr 
fear  of  the  worst,  leaving  their  goods 
scattered  about  But^  at  the  time  of  tJieir 
conference,  the  French  upbraided  the  Indians 
for  joining  the  English,  and  more  so  for  con- 
tinuing in  their  interest,  who  had  never  sent 
them  any  presents  nor  even  any  token  of 
their  regards  for  them." 


Celeron's  account  of  the  reception  of  his  presents  differs  from  the  Indians. 
''  I  showed  them  magnificent  presents  on  part  of  Monsieur  the  general  to  induoe 
them  to  return  to  their  villages,  and  I  explained  to  them  his  invitations,"  aayB 
the  French  commander,  and  adds  that  tiiev  carried  away  llie  presents,  "  where 
they  assembled  to  deliberate  on  their  answer/'    This  was  was  probably  the  truth. 

The  French  commander  found  at  the  Demoiselle's  town  two  nired  men  belone^- 
ing  to  the  English  traders,  and  these  he  obliged  to  leave  the  plaoe  before  he  woukI 
speak  to  the  savages. 


C^loron,  after  remaining  at  this  Miami 
village  a  week  to  recruit  and  prepare  for  the 
portage  to  the  waters  of  the  Maumee,  broke 
up  his  camp,  and,  having  burned  his  battered 
canoes  and  obtained  some  ponies,  he  set  out 
on  his  overland  journey  to  the  junction  of  the 
St  Maiy's  and  St  Joseph  rivers,  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
The  distance  was  estimated  by  him  at  fifty 
leagues,  or  120  miles,  and  five  and  a  half 
days  were  allowed  for  the  journey.  Had  the 
water  in  the  rivers  been  high,  C^loron  could 
have  paddled  up  Loramie  creek  sixteen  miles, 
then  a  short  portage  would  have  taken  them 
to  the  waters  of  the  St.  Mary's,  down  which 
he  could  have  floated  to  tlie  head  of  the 
Maumee  ;  but  in  Aufirust  or  September  this 
was  impracticable.  He  reachea  the  French 
post  at  that  point  on  the  25th  of  September, 
where  he  found  *'M.  de  Raimond'  in  com- 
mand. The  latter  and  his  men  were  shiver- 
ing with  ague — a  disease,  it  may  be  said,  still 
clinging  to  the  region  of  the  Maumee. 

On  the  26th  day,  the  day  after  his  arrival 
at  the  French  post,  C^loron  had  a  conference 
with  Cold  Foot,  chief  of  the  Miamis,  who 
resided  near  the  fort,  and  some  other  savages 
of  note,  when  he  rehearsed  to  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  officers  of  his  detach- 


ment and  of  M.  de  Raimond,  what  he  had 
said  at  the  vUlage  of  the  DemcHselle  and  the 
answer  he  had  received. .  Thereupon  Cold 
Foot  said :  ^*  I  hope  I  am  deceived,  but  I  am 
sufficiently  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
French  to  say  that  the  Demoiselle  is  a  liar  1" 
And  he  addea  significantly :  ''  It  is  the  source 
of  a)l  my  grief  to  be  the  only  one  who  loves 
vou,  and  to  see  all  the  nations  of  the  south 
let  loose  against  the  French. '*  From  the 
French  fort  C^loron  made  his  way  by  water 
to  Montreal,  which  he  reached  on  the  10th  of 
November. 

C^loron^s  conclusions  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  upon  the  Ohio  are  too  important  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  "'  All  I 
can  say  is,"  he  declared,  ''that  the  nations 
of  these  localities  are  very  badly  disposed 
towards  the  French,  and  are  entirely  devoted 
to  the  English.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way 
they  coul(l  be  brought  back."  ''If  our 
traders,"  he  added,  ''were  sent  there  for 
traffic,  they  could  not  sell  their  merchandise 
at  the  same  price  that  the  English  sell  theirs, 
on  account  of  the  many  expenses  they  would 
be  obliged  to  incur.**  Trade  then — traffic 
with  the  Indians — wasthe  secretspring stimu- 
lating activity  on  part  of  the  French  officials. 


Christopher  Gist's  Visit  to  Pickawillany  in  1751. 

Knapp  in  his  history  of  the  Maumee  gives  some  items  in  regard  to  Pickawillany 
that  destjribes  the  place  the  year  after  the  visit  of  CJ^loron.  He  says,  "  Having 
obtained  permission  from  the  Indians^  the  English  [traders]  in  the  fiill  of  1750 
began  the  erection  of  a  stockade,  as  a  place  of  protection,  in  case  of  sudden  attack, 
both  for  their  persons  and  property.  When  the  main  building  was  completed,  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  high  wall  of  split  logs,  having  three  gateways.     Within 
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the  inclosure  the  traders  dug  a  well  which  supplied  abundance  of  fresh  water  during 
the  entire*  year^  except  in  summer.  At  this  time  Pickawillany  contained  400 
Indian  families  and  was  the  residence  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Miami  Con- 
federacy. 

Christopher  Gist  was  there  in  February,  1751,  and  in  his  published  journal 
mys  the  place  was  daily  increasing  and  accounted  '  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on 
this  continent/  Gist  was  the  agent  of  the  '  Ohio  Company,'  an  association  of 
English  merchants  and  Virginia  planters.  He  had  been  given  a  royal  grant  to 
examine  the  western  country  ''  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,"  to  mark  thep&sses 
in  the  mountains,  trace  the  course  of  rivers  and  observe  the  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  Indian  nations. 

Gist  was  a  hardy  frontierman,  experienced  and  sagacious.  On  the  31st  of 
October,  1750,  he  left  Old  Town,  on  the  Potomac,  in  Maryland,  and  crossing  the 
All^anics,  on  the  14th  Deccml)er,  arrived  at  an  Indian  village  at  the  forks  of  the 
Muskingum,  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Coshocton.  Here  he  met  George 
Croghan,  an  English  trader,  who  had  there  his  head  quarters.  He  remained  until 
January  15th,  1751,  and  then  being  joined  by  Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour,  a 
half-breed  of  the  Senecas,  pursued  his  journey  west,  visiting  Indian  villages  and 
holding  conferences,  first  going  down  the  Scioto  to  the  mouth,  and  finally  reaching 
Pickawillany  in  February.  This  was  his  principal  objective  point.  He  remained 
some  time  holding  conference  with  the  great  chief  of  the  Miamis,  the  *'  Old 
Britain  "  as  aforesaid. 

While  there  four  Ottawa  or  French  Indians  came  in  and  were  kindly  received 
by  the  town  Indians.  They  tried  to  bring  the  Miamis  to  the  French  interest, 
having  been  sent  as  ambassadors  for  that  purpose.  After  listening  in  the  council 
house  to  their  speeches  Old  Britain  repliea  in  a  set  speech,  signifying  his  attach- 
ment to  the  English,  and  that  "  they  would  die  here  before  they  would  go  to 
the  French."  The  four  messengers  therefore  departed  and  the  French  flag  was 
taken  down  from  the  council  house.  After  a  full  deliberation  an  alliance  was 
formed  with  the  Miamis  and  the  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  living  on  the  Wabash, 
who  had  sent  messengers  for  that  purpose.  Old  Britain  himself,  the  head 
^ief  of  the  Miamis,  was  a  Piankeshaw. 

Destruction  op  Pickawillany  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1752. 

Pickawillany,  after  the  visit  of  Gist,  soon  became  a  place  of  great  importance. 
The  savages  by  immigration  from  tribes  farther  west  had  continued  to  swell  the 

S>piilation  and  all  were  in  open  hostility  to  the  French.  Here  congrc^ted 
nglish  traders,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more.  In  1752  an  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  250  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  was  started  from  Michilimae^ 
kinac  by  Charles  Langdale,  a  resident  there,  to  destroy  the  place.  They  proceeded 
in  their  canoes  down  the  lake  to  Detroit,  paused  there  a  little  while  and  thence 
made  their  way  up  the  Maumee  to  its  head  waters,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock,  June 
2l8t,  they  reached  the  town,  taking  it  completely  by  surprise.    Butterfield  writes : 


*'  The  firBt  to  observe  the  enemy  were  the 
squaws  who  were  working  in  the  cornfields 
oatside  the  town.  They  rushed  into  the 
village  giving  the  alam^.  At  this  time  the 
fort  was  occupied  by  the  English  traders  as  a 
warehouse.  There  were  at  the  time  but 
eight  traders  in  the  place.  Most  of  the 
Iiulians  were  (?one  on  their  summer  hunt,  so 
that,  in  reality.  Pickawillany  was  almost 
deserted :  only  Old  Britain,  the  Piankeshaw 
king,  and  a  small  band  of  his  faithful  tribes- 
men remained.  So  sudden  was  the  attack 
that  hut  five  of  the  traders  (they  were  all  in 
their  hnts  ootside  the  fort)  oould  reach  the 


stockade,  and  only  after  the  utmost  difficulty. 
The  other  three  shut  themselves  up  in  one  of 
their  houses.  At  this  time  there  were  but 
twentv  men  and  boys  in  the  fort,  including 
the  white  men.  The  three  traders  in  their 
houses  were  soon  captured.  Although 
strongly  urged  by  those  in  the  fort  to  fire  upon 
their  assailants,  they  refused.  The  enemy 
learned  from  them  the  number  of  white  men 
there  were  in  the  fort,  and,  having  taken 
possession  of  the  nearest  houses,  they  kept 
up  a  smart  fire  on  the  stockade  until  the  afler* 
noon. 
The  assailants  now  let  the  Miamis  know 
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The  savages  boiled  and  ate  the  Demoiaelfe 
(Old  Britain)  as  he,  of  all  othenL  beeanae  of 
his  warm  atUohmeiit  to  the  Kiigliah,  vaa 
most  obnoxioiu  to  them.  Tliearafio  ate  the 
heart  of  the  dead  white  man.  They  relesaad 
all  the  women  th^  had  eaptnnd,  and  setoff 
with  their  plimder,  whkdi  was  10  Tahie  afaonft 
£3,000. 

''  The  captured  traders,  plundered  to  Ae 
skin,  were  oarried  by  Langdale  to  DaqiMSiM, 
the  new  governor  of  Canada,  who   lii|rhly 


the  bold  leader  of  the  enterpriae, 
and  recommended  him  for  soeh  reward  aa 
befitted  one  of  his  station.  'As  he  is  not  in 
the  king*s  service,  and  has  married  a  squaw, 
I  willauforhimonlyapeiifflonof  200lhuiea, 
which  will  flatter  him  iimnitdy/  ** 


ihat  if  tb^  wooM  deliver  np  the  traders  ihat 
were  in  the  fort  th^  would  break  u]^  the 
siege  and  go  home.  Upon  consultation  it 
was  agreea  by  the  besieged  that,^  as  there 
were  80  few  men  and  no  water  inside  the 
stockade,  it  would  be  better  to  surrender  the 
white  men  with  a  pledge  that  they  were  not 
to  be  hurt,  than  for  the  fort  to  be  taken  and 
all  to  be  at  the  merqr  of  the  besiegers.  The 
traders,  except  Thomas  Burney  and^  Andrew 
McBirer,  wnom  the  Indians  hid,  were 
acoordinglv  given  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
One  who  vaA  been  wounded  was  stabbed  to 
death  and  then  scalped.  Before  getting  into 
the  fort  fourteen  Indians  were  snot,  indud- 
ing  Old  Britain,  one  Mbgo,  and  one  of  the 
Shawanese  nation. 

The  sacking  of  Pickawillany  and  the  killing  of  fourteen  Indians  and 
Englishnuin  by  the  allies  of  the  Frenoh  who  h^  been  marahalled  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  town,  must  be  considered  the  real  beginning  of  the 'wary 
popularly  known  as  Braddock's  war,  whidi  only  ended  by  the  cesnon  of  Gaoada 
and  New  France  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  m  1763.' 

Thus  after  nearly  four  years  of  existence  Pickawillany  was  completely  wiped  oofc 
and  never  again  re-occupied.  •  The  traders^  Thomas  Bumey  and  .^jidrew  McBiyer, 
whom  the  Indians  had  bidden  went  east  and  carried  the  tidings  to  the  fnendlr 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Burney  went  direct  from  there  to  OBtflisfe 
with  a  message  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Miamia  and  also  to 
Governor  Dinwiddie  in  Virginia.  He  laid  before  Dinwiddle  a  belt  of  wampum^ 
a  scalp  of  one  of  the  Indians  that  adhered  to  the  Frenchy  a  calumet  pipe  ana  two 
letters  ^^  of  an  odd  style,''  wrote  Dinwiddie.    Thus  wrote  the  Miamis  to  him  : 

Elder  Brothkr  t  This  string  of  wam- 
pum assures  you  that  the  French  Kine*8 
servants  have  spilled  our  blood  and  eaten  the 
flesh  of  three  of  our  men.  Look  upon  us 
and  pity  us  for  we  are  in  great  distress.  Our 
chiefs  have  taken  up  the  hatchet  of  war. 
We  have  kiUed  and  ecUen  ten  of  the  French 
and  two  of  their  negroes.  We  are  your 
Brothers. 

The  message  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  more  in  detail,  as  given  by  Butter- 
field  : 

**  We,  your  brothers,  the  Miamis,  have  sent 
you  by  our  brother,  Thomas  Burney,  a  scalp 
and  five  strings  of  wampum  in  token  of  our 
late  unhappy  affair  at  Pickawillany ;  and, 
whereas,  our  brother  [the  governor]  has 
always  been  kind  to  us,  we  hope  he  will  now 


Sut  to  us  a  method  to  aet  against  the  Frendi, 
eing  more  discouraeed  for  the  loss  of  our 
brothers,  the  Englishmen  who  were  killed, 
and  the  five  who  were  taken  prisoners  than 
for  the  loss  of  ourselves;  and,  notwith- 
standing, the  two  belts  of  wampum  which 
were  sent  from  the  Governor  of  Canada  aa  a 
commission  to  destroy  us,  we  shall  still  hold 
our  integritv  with  our  brothers  and  are  willing 

to  die  for  them 

We  saw  our  great  Piankeshaw  Kino 
[who  was  commonly  called  Old  Britain  by 
us]  taken,  killed  and  eaten  within  a  hundred 
vards  of  the  fort,  before  our  faces.  We  now 
look  upon  ourselves  as  a  lost  people,  fearinir 
our  brothers  will  leave  us ;  but  before  we  will 
be  subject  to  the  French,  or  call  them  our 
fathers,  we  will  perish  here. 


VOCABULARIES    OF   THE   8HAWANOESE   AND   WYANDOTT 

LANGUAGES,  ETC. 

5  The  following  article  was  communicated  for  our  firsi  edition  by  the  venerable 
.  John  Johnston,  of  Upper  Piqua,  Ohio,  who,  for  about  half  a  century,  had 
l)een  an  agent  of  the  United  States  over  the  Indians  of  the  West  See  page 
519,  Vol.  IL 

The  Wyandotts  had  resided  on  the  soil  of  Ohio  long  before  the  Frendi  or 
English  visited  the  country.  Forty-six  years  ago,  I  took  a  census  of  them,  when 
they  numbered  2300  souls.  In  1841  and  1842, 1  was,  as  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States,  negotiating  with  them  a  treaty  of  cession  and  emigration,  when  it 
was  found,  by  actual  and  accurate  count,  that,  in  a  little  less  than  60  years,  tbey 
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had  been  reduced  to  the  number  of  800 ;  none  had  emigrated — all  that  was  left 
were  the  subjects  of  my  n^otiation.  I  had  been  their  agent  a  great  part  of  my  life ; 
and  after  bemg  separated  from  them  for  1 1  years  by  the  power  of  the  Executive, 
it  fell  to  my  lot,  under  the  appointment  of  my  honored  and  lamented  friend  and 
chief,  President  Harrison,  to  sign  and  seal  the  compact  with  their  chiefs  for  their 
final  removal  from  their  cherished  homes  and  graves  of  their  ancestors,  to  which, 
of  all  their  race  I  had  ever  known,  they  were  the  most  tenderly  attached,  to  the 
country  southwest  of  Missouri. 

The  Sliawanoese  came  into  Ohio  not  long  anterior  to  Braddock's  campaign  of 
1754.  They  occupied  the  countiy  contiguous  to  the  Wyandotts,  on  the  Scioto, 
Mad  river,  the  Great  Miami,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Maumee  of  the  lake, 
being  in  the  light  of  tenants  at  will  under  the  Wyandotts.  They  were  their 
devoted  friends  and  allies  in  all  their  wars  with  the  white  people — these  two 
tribes  having  been  the  last  of  the  natives  who  have  left  us,  for  there  is  not 
an  Indian  now  in  Ohio,  nor  an  acre  owned  by  one  of  their  race  within  its  limits. 

I  have  thought  that  a  specimen  of  the  respective  languages  of  these  tribes  might 
form  a  proper  item  in  the  history  of  a  state  so  lately  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
primitive  inhabitants.  The  vocabulary,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  accurate,  and  may  be 
relied  upon.  The  reader  will  at  once  observe  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  two 
languages,  not  one  word  in  the  whole  being  common  to  both.  In  all  their  large 
councils,  composed  of  both  tribes,  interpreters  were  as  necessary  between  the 
parties  as  it  was  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States  officers.  Not  so  with 
theShawanoese,  Dela wares,  Miamies,  Putawatimics,  Chippeways,  Ottawas,  Wee,as, 
Kickapoos  and  Piankeshawas — all  of  whom  had  many  woi^ds  in  common,  and 
clearly  establishing  a  common  origin.  Almost  all  the  tribes  I  have  known^  had 
tradition  that  their  forefathers,  at  some  remote  period, came  from  the  west;  and 
this  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  Asiatic  descent. 
Many  of  the  Indian  customs,  even  at  this  day,  are  strictly  Jewish :  instance  the 
purification  of  their  women,  the  year  of  Jubilee,  the  purchase  of  wives,  etc. 

All  the  Indians  have  some  sort  of  religion,  and  allege  that  it  was  given  to  their 
fbrefitthers,  and  that  it  would  be  offensive  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  throw  it  away  and 
take  up  with  any  other.  They  all  believe  that  after  this  life  is  ended,  they  will 
exist  in  another  state  of  being ;  but  most  of  their  sacrifices  and  petitions  to  their 
Maker  are  done  with  a  view  to  the  procuring  of  temporal  benefits,  and  not  for  the 
health  of  the  immortal  part. 

Death  has  no  terrors  to  an  Indian ;  he  meets  it  like  a  stoic.  The  fate  of  the 
soul  does  not  appear  to  give  him  the  smallest  uneasiness.  I  have  seen  many  die, 
and  some  in  full  confidence  of  a  happy  immortality ;  such  were  not  taught  of  the 
Christian  missionaries.  In  innumerable  instances  I  have  confided  my  life  and 
property  to  Indians,  and  never,  in  time  of  peace,  was  my  confidence  misplaced.  I 
was,  on  one  occasion,  upwards  of  a  week,  in  a  time  of  high  waters,  alone,  in  the 
month  of  March,  with  a  Delaware  Indian  in  the  woods,  whom  I  ascertained  after- 
wards to  be  a  notorious  murderer  and  robber ;  and  having  every  thing  about  my 
person  to  tempt  a  man  of  his  kind — a  good  horse,  equipments,  arms,  clothing, 
etc — and  yet  no  one  could  be  more  provident,  kind  and  tender  over  me  than  he 
was.  When  the  chiefs  heard  that  I  had  taken  this  otherwise  bad  man  for  a  guide, 
they  were  alarmed  until  informed  of  my  safety.  I  have  had  large  sums  of  public 
money,  and  public  dispatches  of  the  greatest  importance,  conveyed  by  the  Indians, 
without  in  any  case  suffering  loss. 

VOCABULALiY  OF  THE  SHAWANOESE. 

One— Ne«te.  Six— Negotewathe. 

Two— Nwiwa  Seven— Keshwathe. 

Three— NitlMse.  Eight— Sashekswa. 

Four— Newa  Nine — Chakatswa. 

Ten — Metathwe. 
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Bbren— MetathtWe,  Kit,en,e,gftte. 

Twelve — Metathwe,  Kiteneshwa. 

Thirteen — Metathwe,  Kitenithwa. 

Fourteen — Metathwe,  Kitenewa. 

Fifteen — ^Metathwe,  Kitenealinwe. 

Sixteen — Metathwe,  Kitenegotewaihe. 

Seventeen — Metathwe,  Kiteneshwathe. 

Eighteen — Metathwe,  Kitensashekswa. 

Nineteen — Metathwe,  Kitenohakatawe. 

Twenty — Nee8h.wa,tee,taok,e. 

Thirty — ^Nithwaoetnoke. 

Forty — Ne¥nihetacke. 

Fifty — ^Nialinwahetacke. 

Sixty — ^Negotewashe. 

Seventy — Keshwashe. 

Eighty — Swaehe. 

Ninety^— Chaka. 

One  hundred — ^Te,pa,wa. 

Two  hundred — Neshwatepawa. 

Three  hundred — Nithwatepawa. 

Four  hundred — Newe-tepawa. 

Five  hundred — Nialinwe-tepawa. 

Six  hundred — N^tewathe-tepawa. 

Seven  hundred — Neshwethe-tepawa. 

Flight  hundred — Sashekswa-tepawa. 

Nine  hundred — Ghakatswe-tepawa. 

One  thousand — Metathwe-tepawa. 

Two  thousand — Neshina, metathwe, tepawa^ 

Three  thousand — Nethina,n]etathwe,tepawai 

Four  thousand — Newena,metahwe  tepawa. 

Five  thousand — Ncdinwa  metathwe  tepawa. 

Old  man — ^Pashetotha. 

Younjs  man — MeaneleneL 

Chief^—Okema. 

Dog — ^Weshe. 

Horse — Mcshewa. 

Cow — Methothe. 

Sheep — Meketha. 

Hog — Kosko. 

Cat — Posetha, 

Turkey — Pelewa. 

Deer — Pe-shikthe. 

Raccoon — Ethepate. 

Bear — Mugwa. 

Otter — Kitate. 

Mink — Chaquiwashe. 

Wild  cat — Peshewa. 

Panther — Meshepeshe. 

Buffalo — Methoto. 

Elk— Wabcte. 

Fox — Wawakotchethe. 

Musk  rat — Oshasqua. 

Beaver — Ama^hqua. 

Swan — W  abethe. 

Goose — Neeake. 

Duck — Shcshepuk. 

Fish — Amatha. 

Tobacco — Siamo. 

Canoe — Olagashe. 

Big  vessel  or  ship — Misheologashe. 

Paddle — Shumaghtee. 

Saddle — A  ppapewee. 

Bridle — Shaketonebetcheka. 

Man — Elene. 

Woman — Equiwa. 

Boy — Skillewaythetha. 

Girl — Squithetna. 

Child— Apetotha. 

My  wife — Neewa.  ^ 

Your  wife — Keewa. 
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My  husband— WyibeaiML 

Your  husband— Waatietdie. 

My '  father — NoduL 

Your  father — Kotha. 

My  mother — NeegaL 

Grandmother — Cooumtha. 

My  sister— Neeshematha. 

My  broiher — Neethetha. 

My  daughter — Neetanetha. 

Great  chief— Kitchokema. 

Soldier — Shemagana. 

Great  soldier,  as     )  Kitobo,  great,  and 

Gen.  Wayne,      j  Shemagana,  aoldier. 
Hired  man,  or  servant— Alolagatha. 
Englishman — by  the  Ottawas,  Sagona. 

by  Putawatimiea  and  Chippy- 

ways,  the  same, 
by  tne  Shawanoeee,   KngHA* 
manake. 
Frenchman — ^Tota. 
American — Shemanose,  or  big  knives,  Cnt 

applied  to  the  Viiginiaiia. 
The  lake — Kitcmeoame. 
The  sun — Kesathwa. 

''         by  the  PutawaUmies,  Chippewayv 
and  Ottawas,  Keesaa. 
The  moon — ^Tepeth,ka,kesat)i,wa. 
The  stars — ^Alagwa. 
The  sky — Men,quat,we. 
Clouds — Pasquawke. 
The  rainbow— Quaghounnega. 
Thunder — Unemake. 
Li^htnin^^ — Papapanawe. 
Rain — Gimewane. 
Snow — Conee. 
Wind — Wishekuanwe. 
Water — ^Nip,i)e. 

''       by  the  Putawatimies,  Ottawas  waJk 
Chippeways,  Na,bi8h. 
Fire — Scoate. 
Cold— We,  pe. 

^'      Putawatimie,  Sin,e,a. 
Warm — Aqucttata. 
Ice — M*Quama. 
The  earth — Ake. 

The  trees,  or  the  woods — Me,to,qaegb,ke» 
The  hills — Mavueghke. 
Bottom  ground — Alwamake. 
.  Prairie — ^Tawaskota. 
Friend — Ne,  can ,  a. 

in  Delaware,  N'tschee. 
in  Putawatimie,  Ottawa  and  Ciiip- 
peway,  Nitche. 
River — Sepe. 
Pond — Miskeque. 

Wet  eround,  or  swamp — ^Miskekope. 
Good  land — Wesheasiske. 
Small  stream — ^The,bo,with,e. 
Poor  land— Mel,che,a,sis,ke. 
House — ^Wig,  wa. 
Council  house,    or  great  house— Takatehe- 

maka  wigwa. 
The  great  God,  or  good  spirit — ^Mishemene- 

toe. 
The  bad  spirit,  or  the  devil — ^Watchemene- 

toe. 
Dead — Nep,wa. 
Alive — Lenawawe. 
Sick — A^hqueloee. 
Well — Wesnelasnamama. 
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Corn — Da,  Die. 

*'       by  the  Putawatimie,  M'tame. 
Wheat — Cawasaue. 
Beans — Miscooonethake. 
Potatoes — Mea8h,e.tha,ke. 

''  by  the  Putawatimies,  Peng^aoa. 

Turnips — Openeake. 
Pumpkins — Wabegs. 
Melons — Usketomake. 
Onions — Shekagosheke. 
Apples — Me,  she,  me,  na,  ke. 
Nuts — Pacanee. 
Nut — Paean. 
Gum — M  etequa. 
Axe — Te,ca,ca. 
Tom  ah  a  wk— Cheketecaca. 
Knife — Manese. 

by  the  Putawatimies,  Gomong. 
Powder — Macate. 
Flints — Shakeka. 
Trap — Naquaga. 
Hat — Petacowa. 
Shirt — Peleneca. 
Blanket — Aquewa. 

''         by  the  Putawatimies,  Wapyan.  or 

wabscat,    wapyan,     i.  e.    wnite 

blanket. 
Handkerchief— Pethewa. 
Pair  of  leggings — Me,tetawawa. 
Eggs — Wa,wa,le. 


Fresh  meat — Weothe. 

.  ''  by  the  Putawatimies,  We, as. 

Salt — Nepepim  m  e. 

'^      by  the  Putawatimies,  Sa,ta,giD. 
Bread — ^Ta,quan.e. 

*^        Putawatimie§,  Qua8p,kin — ^a  Shaw- 
anoese  would   say,  Meet,a,la8qw. 
I  have  got  no  bread — ^Taquana. 
Kettle — A ,  cob ,  qua. 
Sugar — Me,  las,  sa. 
Tea — ShLs,  ke,  wapo. 
Medicine — Cho,beka. 
I  am  ver>'  sick— 01ame,ne,taghque,lo,ge. 
I  am  very  well — Ne,wes,he,la,shama,mo. 
A  fine  day — Wash,he,kee,she,ke. 
A  cloudy  day — Me8,quet,wee. 
My  friend — Ne,can,a. 
My  enemy — Matche,le,ne.tha,tha. 
The  Great  Spirit  is  the  friend  of  the  Indians 

— Ne,we,can,e,tepa,  we,sphe,ma,mi,too. 
Let  us  always    do  good — We,sha,cat,we,k> 

ke,we,la,wapa. 
Bell— To.  ta,  gill. 
Plenty — Ma,la,k«». 
Cut,e,we,ka.sa,  or  Blaekfoot,  the  head  chief 

of  the  Shawanoese,  died   at  Wapoghkon- 

etta  in  1831,  aged  about  105  years. 
She,me,ne,too,  or  the  Snake,  another  aged 

chief,  emigrated  with  the  nation  west. 
Fort,  or  garrison — Wa,kargin. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  WYANDOTT,  OR  HURON  LANGUAGE. 


One — Scat. 

Two— Tin.dee. 

Three— Shaight 

Four — An ,  daght. 

Five — Wee.isn. 

Six — Wa,8haw. 

Seven — Soo,  ta,  re. 

Eight — Ace,  tarai. 

Nine — Ain.tru. 

Ten — A  ugh ,  sagh. 

Twenty — ten,deit,a,waugh,8a. 

Thirty — ShHigh,ka,waugh,sa. 

Forty — A  n ,  dagh ,  ka,  waugh ,  sa. 

Fifty — ^Wee,  ish ,  awaugh ,  sa. 

Sixty — ^Waw,shaw,wagh,sa. 

Seventy — Soo,  ta.  re,  waugh,sa. 

Eighty — Au,  tarai,  waugh,sa. 

Ninety — Ain,tru,waugn,sa. 

One  hundred — Scu,te,main,^ar,we. 

The  great  God,  or  good  spirit — ^Ta,miun,de,- 

sue. 
Good — Ye,  waugh ,  ste. 
Bad — Waugh ,  she. 

Devil,  or  bad  spirit— Degh8hee,re,noh. 
Heaven — Ya.  roh ,  nia. 
Hell — Degh,  shunt. 
San — Ya,an,de.s,hra, 
Moon — Waugh,  sun  t,ya,an,de8,hra. 
Stars — ^Tegh ,  she. 
Sky — Cagh.ro.ni,ate. 
Clouds — Ogh  t.  se,  rah. 
Wind — Iru.quns. 
It  rains — Ina.un,du,se. 
Thunder — Heno. 
LightninflT — ^Tim,mendi,qiiaa. 
Earth — Um  ait,  sagh. 
Deer — Ough.scan,oto. 


Bear — Anu,e. 

Raccoon — Ha,  in,  te,  roh. 

Fox — ^Th.na,in,ton,to. 

Beaver — Soo,taie. 

Mink — So,  hob,  main,  dia. 

Turkey — Daigh,ton,tah. 

Squirrel — Ogh ,  ta,  eh. 

Otter — Ta.  wen ,  deh. 

Dog — Yun .  ye,  nab. 

Cow — Kin,ton,squa,ront 

Horse — Ugh, shut, te,  or  man  carrier. 

Gk)ose — Yah,hounk. 

Duck — Yu,  in ,  geh. 

Man — Air.  ga,  hon. 

Woman — Utch,ke. 

Girl — Ya,  weet,  sen ,  tho. 

Boy — Oma,int,sent,e,hah. 

Child— Che.ah,ha. 

Old  man — Ha,o,tong. 

Old  woman — Ut,8indag,8a. 

My  wife — Azut,tun,oh,oh. 

Corn — Nay.  hah. 

Beans — Yan,re,sah. 

Potatoes — Da,  ween ,  dab. 

Melons,  or  pumpkins — 0,nagh,8ft. 

Grass — E,ru,ta. 

Weed — Ha,  en,  tan. 

Trees — Ye,  aron ,  ta. 

Wood— 0.tagh,ta. 

House — Ye,  anogh .  sha. 

Gun — Who,ra.min,ta. 

Powder — T'  egh ,  sta. 

Lead — Ye,  at,  ara. 

Flints — ^Ta,wegh,ske,nL 

Knife — We,ne,ash,ra. 

Axe — Otto.ya,ye. 

Blanket— D)eeDgh,tat,8ea. 
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Kettle — ^Ya,yan,e,tith. 
Rum — ^We,  at,  se,  wie. 
River — Ye,  an ,  da,  wa. 
Bread — Da,  ta,  rah. 
Dollar — Sogh ,  ques,  tut 
Shirtr— Ca,  tu,  reesh. 
Lecrgin  08 — Ya,  ree. 
Bell — Te,  ques,  ti,  egh,  tas,  ta. 
Saddle — Quagn,8hc,ta. 
Bridle — Cong,  shu,  ree. 
Fire — See8,ta. 
Flour— Ta.i8h,rah. 
Hog — Quis.quesh. 
Big  house — Ye,a,nogh,8hu,waQ,a. 
Com  field — Yn,3ran,quagh.ke. 
Musk  rat — Se,he,a8h,i,ya,hah. 
Cat — Dush,rat. 
Wild  cat— Skaink,qua,hagh. 
Mole — Ca,  in,  dia,  he,  nugh,qua. 
Snake — To,en,gen,seek. 
Frog-j-Sun,  day ,  wa,  8hu,  ka. 
Americana— Sa.  ray,  u,inigh,  or  big  knives. 
Englishman — Qu,han,stro,no. 
Frenchman — ^Tu,hugh,car,o,no. 
My  brother — Ha, en, ve, ha. 
My  sister — A,en,ya,na. 
Father — Ha,yes,ta. 
Mother — Ane,  heh. 
Sick — Shat,wu,ra. 
Well — Su,we,regh,he. 
Cold— Ture,a. 
Warm — Ote,re,a,ute. 
Snow — De,neh,ta. 
Ice — Dee8h,ra. 

Water — Sa,un,dus,tee,the,  the  origin  of  San- 
dusky, the  bay,  river  and  county 
of  that  name. 
Friend — Ne,at,a,rugh. 
Enemy — Ne,  mat,  re,  zue. 
War — ^Tre.zue. 
Peace — Scan,o,nie. 
Are  you  married — Scan,dai,ye. 
I  am  not  married  yet — ^Augh,80gb,a,8ante,- 

te,8andai,ge. 
Come  here— Owa,he. 
Go  away — Sa,cati,arin,ga. 
You  trouble  me — Ska,in,gen,tagh,qa&. 
I  am  afraid — I,agh,ka,ron,8e. 
I  love  you — Yu,now,moi,e. 
I  hate  you — Yung,squa,his. 
I  go  to  war — A.yagh,kee. 
I  love  peace — Eno.moigh,an,dogh.8ken,onie. 
I  love  all  men — Away,tee,ken,omie. 
1  have  conquered  my  en^my — 0,negh,e,ke,- 

wishe.noo. 
I  don' t  like  white  men — Icar,tri,zue,egh,har,- 

taken,ome,enu,mah. 


Indians — ^I,  om,  when. 

Negro — Ahon ,  e,  see. 

Prisoner — Yan,dah,squa. 

He  is  a  thief— Run, neh^squa, boon. 

Good  man — Room,wae,ta,wagh,8tee. 

Fish — Ye,  en  t,  so. 

Plums — At,su,megh8t. 

Apples— Sow,  8e,wat 

Fruit— Ya,heeghk. 

Sugar — Se,ke,ta.     Honey — the  same. 

Bees — Un,dagh.quont. 

Salt — Anu,magh,ke,hc,one,    or    the    white 
people's  sugar. 

Moccasin — Aragh.shee. 

How  do  you  do — Tu,ough,qua,no,iL 

I  amy  sorry — I.ye,et,8a,tign. 

I  am  hungry — Yat,o,regh,8has,ta. 

You  will  be  filled — E,sagh,ta,hah. 

I  am  dying — E,hye,ha.honz. 

God  forgive  me — Ho,ma,yen,de,zuti,et,te,- 
rang. 

Auglaize  river — Qus,quas,run,dee,  or  the 
falling  timber  on  the  river. 

Blanchard's  fork  of  the  Auglaize — Quegh,- 
tu,wa.  or  claws  in  the  water. 

Sandusky — Sa,un,dos,tee,  or  water  within 
water- pools. 

'Muskingum — Da,righ,quay,  a  town  or  place 
of  residence. 

Cuyahoga — Ya,sha,hia,  or  the  place  at  the 
win^. 

Miami  of  the  lake — Cagh,a,ren,du.te.  or 
standing  rock.  At  the  head  of  the  rapias  of 
this  river  there  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
"'stream  a  large  elevated  rock,  which,  at  a 
distance,  very  much  resembles  a  house. 
The  place  was  named  bv  the  French  Roche 
de  Boef,  and  hence  the  Standing  rock  river. 

The  sea  of  salt  water — Yung,ta,rez,ue. 

The  lakes — Yung, ta, rah. 

Detroit — Yon,do.tia,  or  great  town. 

Defiance,  now  the  county  seat  of  Defiance 
coun^,  at  the  function  of  the  Auglaize 
and  Miami  of  the  lake — ^Tu,enda,wie,  or 
the  junction  of  two  rivers.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Indians  in  1794,  Gen.  Wayne,  on 
his  return,  built  Fort  Defiance,  thereby 
proclaiming  defiance  to  the  enemy. 

Chillicothe  town — Tat,a.ra,ra,  or  leaning 
bank.  Chillicothe  is  Shawanoese,  and  is 
the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes. 

Cincinnati — Tu,ent,a.hah,e.wagh,ta.  a  land- 
ing place,  where  the  road  leaves  the  river. 

Ohio  river — 0,he,zuh,ye,an,da,wa,  or  some- 
thin  jc  great. 

Mississippi — Yan,da,we,zue,  or  the  great 
river. 


NAMES  OP  RJTVERS  BY  THE  SHAWAN0E8E— SPOKEN  SnA,WA,NO. 

Ohio,  i  e.  Eagle  river. 

Ken,a.wa — meaning  having  whirlpools,  or  swallowing  up.  Some  have  it  that  an  evil  spirit 
lived  in  the  water,  which  drew  substances  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Sci,o,to  was  named  by^  the  Wyandotts,  who  formerly  resided  upon  it  A  large  town  was 
at  (volumbus,  bavins  their  cornfields  on  the  bottom  grounds  opposite  that  city.  The  Wy- 
andotts pronounce  the  word  Sa\on,to^  signification  unknown. 

Great  Miauiie — Shi,me,a,mee,sepe,  or  Big  Miamie. 

Tiittle  Miamiey-Che,ke,me,a,mee,sepe,  or  Little  Miamie. 

Mus.king,um  is  a  Delaware  word,  and  means  a  town  on  the  river  side.  The  Shawanoese 
call  it  Wa,ka,ta,mo,sepe,  which  has  the  same  signification. 
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Hodk,hodc,ing  is  Delaware,  and  means  a  bottle.  The  Shawanoese  have  it  Wea,tlia,kagli, 
^aa,sep€^ — Bottle  river. 

Augiaixe  river — Cow,the,na,ke,8epe,  or  falling  timber  river. 

Saint  Mary's  rivei^-Ca,ko,tne,ke,8epe,  or  kettle  river — cako,the,ke,  a  kettle. 

Miamie  of  the  lake — Ot,ta,wa,8epe,  or  Ottawa  river.     The  Ottawas  had  several  towns  on 

is  river  as  late  as  181 1,  and  down  to  within  10  years.  They  occupied  the  country  about  the 
lake  shore,  Maumee  bay  and  the  rapids  above  Pcrrysburgh. 

Blanchard's  fork  of  the  Auglaize— Sha,po,qua,te,8epe,  or  Tailor's  river. 

Sandusky  riverc — ailed  by  the  Shawanoese  I*o,ta,ke,sepe,  a  rapid  river. 

Detroit  strait,  or  river — Ke,ca,  Jie,ge,  the  narrow  oassage,  or  strait. 

Kentucky  is  a  Shawanoese  word,  and  signifies  at  the  head  of  a  river. 

Licking  river,  which  enters  the  Ohio  opposite  the  city  of  Cincinnati — the  Sha^/anoese  have 
it,  Ne.pe,pim,me,sepe,  from  Ne,pe,pim,me,  salt,  and  sepe,  river,  i.  e.  salt  river. 

Maa  river — ^by  the  Shawanoese,  Athe,ne,  sepe,  athe,ne,  a  flat  or  smooth  stone,  and  sepe, 
river,  i.  e.  a  flat  or  smooth  stone  river. 

A  German  Catholic  Community. 

The  village  of  Berlin,  P.  O.  Loramies,  has   about  500  inhabitants.     It  is  in 

the  township  of  McLean,  fourteen  miles  northwest  of  Sidney.     It  was  laid  out 

on  December  2d,  1837,  by  Jonathan  Counts  for  William  Prillman,  pn>prietor,  on 

tlie  line  of  the  Miami  Canal.     It  has  in  the  St.  Michael's  Church,  consecrated  in 

1881,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  churches.     It  is  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style 

suid  is  richly  decorated  with  ])aintings,  statuary,  frescoed  walls,  altars,  etc.     His- 

^lorically  the   site  is   interesting,  being  on  the    line  of  Loramies  Creek,  or  the 

*^  West  branch  of  the  Big  Miami "  of  ancient  maps.     The  site  of  old  fort  Loramie 

ms  within  a  mile  of  it.     Several  relics  have  been  discovered,  in  this  locality,  and 

^unong  them  a  silver  cross  evidently  belonging  to  the  French  chevaliers  of  that 

^arly  and  warlike  period*     This  relic  is  preserved  by  the  priest  at  Berlin,  Rev. 

"Wm,  Bigot. 

Sutton's  County  History  gives  the  following  description  of  the  community  which 
*i8  valuable,  as  it  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  the  Catholic  Germans,  whose 
industry  and  thrift  has  so  largely  helped  to  develop  the  wilderness  of  Northwestern 
Ohio.     After  stating  that  the  people  of  the  village  and  township  are  almost  ex- 
clusively Grermans  or  direct  descendants  of  this  nationality,  the  work  says : 


A  marked  characteristic  of  the  people  is 
Uie  industry  observable  on  every  hand.  This 
German  element  came  here  into  the  woods, 
mod  by  hard  incessant  toil  cleared  away  the 
primeval  forest,  wringing  farms  from  the 
wilderness  and  building  a  town  on  the  ruins 
of  a  forest  In  common  with  the  people  of 
the  township  the  inhabitants  are  almost 
unifonnly  Catholics  in  religion  and  Democrat 
in  politics.  There  were  peculiarities  which 
hnra^ht  about  these  results,  among  which  we 
mention  as  one  factor  the  authority  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Bigot  After  settlement  here  the  Ger- 
mans strove  to  prevent  the  settlement  of 
Americans  in  their  midst,  and  by  different 
methods  very  nearly  succeeded.  Still  a  few 
stragffling  Americans  settled  on  lands  within 
the  township,  but  each  soon  found  it  desir- 
able to  leave,  and  so  was  bought  out  as  early 
as  he  would  sell,  and  was  generally  succeeded 
by  a  German.  This  at  least  was  the  plan  of 
the  German  settlers  themselves,  and  keeping 
the  plan  in  view,  they  have  preserved  the 


characteristics   of  nationality,    religion  and 
politics  up  to  the  present 

Throughout  the  town  and  township  the 
German  characteristics  are  preserved  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  stranger  would  question  his 
senses  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  community, 
no  larger  than  this,  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  all  German  habits,  customs  and  manners. 
They  have  cleared  excellent  farms,  erected 
substantial  buildings,  and  in  their  own  way 
and  according  to  their  own  ideas,  pursue  the 
enjoyments  of  life.  Perhaps  their  church 
comes  first,  and  the  building  is  almost  fit  for 
the  abode  of  personal  gods.  Next  come 
social  customs,  and  fronting  these  is  lager 
beer,  without  which  it  appears  life  wciuld  be 
a  burden,  and  liberty  a  misnomer.  Following 
this  comes  nolitics,  in  which  field  some  one 
man  will  oe  found  to  hold  an  electoral 
dictatorship,  and  on  election  day  Democratic 
ballots  will  oe  found  thick  ''  thick  as  autumnal 
leaves  in  Valionibrosa."  There  are,  in  short, 
characteristics  here  which  the  next  generation 
will  not  entirely  outgrow  nor  outrun. 


The  Rector  at  Berlin,  Rev.  Wm.  Bigot,  above  alluded  to,  like  many  of  the 
Catholic  priests  who  have  come  to  Ohio  to  look  after  the  moral  and  spiritual  wel- 
fitfe  of  their  Ohio  people^  has  had  a  previous  training  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
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hmnanity.  In  the  Fratioo-Pnissian  war  he  was  given  the  pastorate  over  12^000 
captured  and  wounded  French  soldiers  who  were  within  the  enemies'  lines.  He 
thus  passed  eleven  months  of  arduous  labor,  enduring  many  privations  and  reliev- 
ing suffering.  For  his  services  the  Frendbn  Government  conferred  upon  him  the 
'^  Cross  of  Chivalry  of  the  Lq^on  of  Honor  and  the  Cross  of  Merit''  His 
portrait  in  the  County  History  appears  as  that  of  a  young  man  rendered  strik- 
mgly  refined  and  sweet  from  the  mdwelling  of  a  pure  and  oaievolent  spirit. 

The  Loramie  Portage  and  Resebvoib. 

The  topo^phy  of  this  part  of  the  county  is  interesting  from  the  feet  that  it  is 
the  highest  land  between  !Leike  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  and  here  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other  the  head  streams  of  the  Miami  and  the  Maumee  take  their  rise.  For 
untold  centuries  it  was  the  main  route  of  travel  between  the  two,  the  savage 
dwellers  going  in  their  canoes  all  the  way  excepting  a  few  miles  by  portage.  This 
portage  in  very  high  water  was  reduced  to  only  six  miles.  Wayne's  army  made 
Fort  Fiqua,  just  l^ow  the  moutii  of  the  Loramie  Creek,  their  place  of  deposil 
for  stores.  Their  portage  from  these  to  Fort  Loramie  was  fourteen  miles,  theiK» 
to  St.  Mary's  twelve  miles.  Loaded  beats  sometimes  ascended  to  Loramie,  the 
loading  frcMiuently  taken  out  and  hauled  to  St  Maiy's.  The  boats  also  moved 
across  on  wneels,  were  again  loaded  and  launched  for  Fort  Wayne,  Defiance  and  the 
Lake !  The  Lcira/mie  Reservoir  is  on  the  line  of  the  Loramie  Creek.  It  is  sevcD 
miles  long,  two  and  a-half  wide  in  the  lower  part,  and  contains  1,800  acres,  and 
abounds  in  fish  and  fowl. 

Anna  is  7  miles  north  of  Sidney  on  the  D.  <&  M.  R.  ^  It  was  Idd  ont  in 
1868  by  J.  W.  Care^,  and  named  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  ThirkieUL 
Newspapers:  TimeSy  independent,  A.  S.  Long,  editor  and*  publisher.  Chorches: 
1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran.  Popubition,  1880,  266.  School  census^ 
1888, 162.  Capital  in  vested  in  manufiEutoring  establishments,  $23,000.  Value 
of  annual  product,  $33,000.— OAio  Xa6or  Statidica,  1888. 

LocKiNGTON  is  6  miles  southwest  of  Sidney  on  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal. 
It  has  churches,  1  Methodist  Episcopal  and  1  United  Baptist  Population,  1880, 
219.     School  census,  1888,  80. 

Port  Jeffeeson  is  5  miles  northeast  of  Sidney  on  the  Great  Miami  River. 
Population,  1880,  421.     School  census,  1888,  168. 

Hardin  is  6  miles  west  of  Sidney  on  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R.  School  census, 
1886,  64. 

MoNTRA  is  12  miles  northeast  of  Sidney,     School  census,  1888, 117. 
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STARK 


Stark  County-  was  established  February  13,  1808|  and  organized  in 
January,  1809.  It  was  named  from  Gen.  John  Stark,  an  officer  of  the  revolu- 
tion, who  was  bom  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1728,  and  died  in  1822. 
The  surface  is  jicenerally  rolling ;  the  central  and  ni>rtheast  portions  are  slightly 
undulating.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  ;  in  some  j^arts  of  the  north  and  casta  clay 
soil  predominates.  It  is  a  rich  agricultural  county,  one  of  tlie  great  wlu^t  pro- 
ducing counties.  It  embraces  within  itself  the  requisite  facilities  for  making  it 
the  scat  of  various  manufactures — mineral  coal,  iron  ore,  flocks  of  the  choicest 
slieep,  and  great  water  power.  Limestone  abounds,  and  inexhaustible  beds  of 
lime  marl  exist.  It  was  settled  mainly  by  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  from 
German V  and  France. 

Area  about  580  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  202,996;  in 
pasture,  48,540;  woodland,  41,991;  lying  waste,  6,080;  produced  in  wheat, 
986,962  bushels ;  rye,  2,1 95 ;  buckwheat,  610 ;  oats,  944,367  ;  Imrley,  6,434 ;  corn, 
1,020,356  ;  broom-corn,  60  |X)unds  brush  ;  meatlow  hay,  42,107  tons ;  clover  hay, 
25,649  ;  flax  seed,  12  ba^hels;  potatoes,  171,921 ;  tobacco,  100  pounds;  butter, 
1,155,775;  cheese,  1,097,000;  sorghum,  940  gallons;  maple  syrup,  16,881; 
honey,  12,766  pounds;  e^s,  762,909  dozen;  grai>es,  52,208  pounds;  wine,  637 
gallons;  sweet  potatoes,  578  bushels;  apples,  118,688.  [In  1876  it  produced  in 
apples  881,832  busliels,  probably  never  equalled  by  any  other  county  in  the  State.] 
Peac^hes,  24,799  ;  pears,  3,697  ;  wool,  194,716  pounds ;  milch  cows  owned,  12,676. 
Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888:  Coal,  793,227  tons,  employing  1,747  miners  and 
216  outside  employees ;  iron  ore,  11,465  tons ;  fire  clay,  14,730 ;  limestone,  2,043 
tons  burned  for  lime.  School  census,  1888,  26,376  ;  teacliers,  443.  Miles  of 
railroad  track,  239. 


Townships  and  Cbnsds. 

1840. 

1880. 

Townships  and  CBNsra. 

1840. 

1880. 

Bethlehem, 
Canton, 
Jackson, 
Lake, 

1,019 
3,298 
1,546 
2,162 

2,304 

14,873 

2,079 

2,177 

Paris, 
Perrj', 
Pike, 
Plain, 

2,474 
2,210 
1,409 
1,838 

2,639 
9,219 
1^514 
2,540 

Lawrence, 

Ijexington, 

Marlljoro, 

2,045 
1,640 
1,670 

4,351 
6,287 
1,942 

Sandy, 
Sugar  Creek, 
Tuscarawas, 

1,265 
1,862 
1,942 

1,265 
2,285 
2,957 

Niniishillcn, 
Osnaljurg, 

1,927 
2,333 

3,114 

2,298 

Washington, 

1,389 

2,187 

Population  of  Stark  in  1820  was  12,406  ;  1830,  26,552 ;  1840,  34,617  ;  1860, 
42,978  ;  1880,  64,031 ;  of  whom  47,161  were  born  in  Ohio ;  5,885  Pennsylvania; 
586  New  York;  306  Indiana;  302  Virginia;  36  Kentucky;  4,100  German 
Empire;  1,451  England  and  Wales ;  917  France;  623  Ireland  ;  294  Sootland  ; 
129  British  America,  and  23  Norway  and  Sweden.     Census,  1890,  84,170. 

T\\Q.  first  Moravian  miadoTiary  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Frederick  Post,  settled  in  1761  in 
what  is  now  Bethlehem  township,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Muskingum,  at  the 
jnnc^tion  of  its  two  forks,  the  Sandy  and  Tuscarawas.  The  l(x»ality  called 
Tnscararatown  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  just  al)ove  Fort  Laurens,  and 
imnunliately  contiguous  to  Bolivar.  Just  there  was  the  Indian  ford,  on  the  line 
of  the  great  Indian  trail  running  west.  The  site  of  Post's  dwelling,  or  missionary 
station,  was  long  indicated  by  a  pile  of  stones,  which  had  probably  formed  the 
back  wall  of  the  chimney.  The  site  of  the  garden  differs  from  the  wo<xls  around 
it  in  the  total  want  of  heavy  timber.  The  ruins  of  a  trader's  house,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  missionary  station. 
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The  dwelling  built  by  Poet  most  have  be^  the  fint  honae  erected  in  CHik>  bjr 
whites^  excepting  sudi  as  may  have  been  built  by  tradere  or  Frpnch  Jesiiita.  Im 
Indian  and  Moravian  village  of  Schoenbrun  was  not  commenoed  until  1772, 
eleven  years  later. 

Lo8kiel*8  History  of  die  Miasions  says,  io  alliuion  to  this  miarion — ^'  On  the  Ohio  mer, 
where,  since  the  last  war.  some  Indiana  Hved  who  had  been  faaptued  \sf  iAnt  brathien,  no- 
thing ooold  he  dune  np  ttiia  time.  However,  brother  Frederick  Poet  hved,  though  of  his 
own  choice,  ahout  100  Engliah  miles  west  of  Pittsboigh,  at  Tnsoararatown,  wilh  a  view  to 
commence  a  miaaion  among  those  Indiana.  The  brethren  wished  him  the  UesaiDgB  of  the 
Almighty  to  his  undertaking ;  and  when  he  aaked  for  an  aaaiatant  to  hdn  him  in  his  outward 
concerns,  and  who  might,  daring  the  aame  time,  learn  the  language  of  the  Ddaware  Indians, 
they  (the  brethren)  made  it  known  to  the  congregation  of  Bethlehem,  whereupon  the  faroCher 
John  Heckewelder  concluded  of  his  own  choice  to  aaaist  him.*' 

'*  We  know  of  Post  that  he  was  an  active  and  lealoua  miamonair,  but  had  married  an  In« 
dian  aquaw,  contrary  to  the  wiahea  and  advice  of  the  directory,  wno  had  the  overmght  of 
the  Moravian  miaaions,  and  by  that  act  had  forfeited  ao  much  of  his  atanding  that  he  wouM 
not  he  acknowledged  aa  one  of  our  miasionariea  in  any  other  manner  than  under  the  direotion 
and  guidance  of  finother  miaaionary.  Whenever  he  went  fiurther,  and  acted  on  his  own 
accord,  he  was  not  oppoaed,  had  the  good  will  of  the  aociety,  of  which  he  continued  a  mem- 
ber, and  ita  directorv,  and  even  their  aaaiatance,  ao  far  as  to  make  known  his  wants  to  the 
congregation,  who  threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  if  any  peraon  felt  inoBned  of  his^  own  ohoioe 
to  asaiat  him  ;  but  he  waa  not  then  acknowledged  as  their  missionary,  nor  entitled  to  aqy 
farther  or  pecuniary  aaaiatance.''    Thia  will  explain  the  above  paaaage  in  Loskiel. 

^'  In  Heckewelder'a  Memoirs,  written  by  himaelf,  and  printed  in  Germanv,  there  is  a  eihoii 
allusion  to  the  aame  aulnect  He  aaya,  in  aubstance,  that  he  had  in  hia  ear&  youth  frequent 
opportunities  of  aeein  j[  Indiana,  and  that  gradually  he  became  desirous  of  becoming  usefbl 
to  them  ;  that  already  m  hia  19th  year,  hia  deaire  waa  in  aome  meaaure  gratified,  as  he  wsa 
called  ujDon  by  Government  to  accompany  the  brother  Frederidc  Post  to  the  western  Indiana 
on  the  Ohio.  He  then  mentiona  aome  of  the  fatiffues  and  dangera  of  the  ^Jouro^,  and  thaS 
he  returned  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1762.  In  Heokewelde^s  Namtoye  of  the  Indian 
miaaiona  of  the  United  Brethren,  he  givea  a  more  detailed  aooount  of  thia  mianon.  He  ssm 
in  effect,  that  Frederick  Poat,  who  had  the  preceding  ^ear  p761]  visited  the  Indians  on  the 
Muakingum,  thought  he  would  he  aUe  to  introduce  Christianity  among  Uiem  ;  that  the  writer 
of  the  narrative,  uj  and  with  the  oonaent  of  the  directors  of  the  aociety,  went  with  him 
prinapally  to  teach  the  Indian  children  to  read  and  ^  write.  They  aet  out  eariy  in  Matdi, 
and  came  to  where  Post  had  the  preceding  year  built  a  houae  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Muskingum,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  Indian  village,  which  lay  to  the  south 
across  the  river.  When  they  commenced  clearing,  the  Indians  ordered  them  to  stop  and 
appear  before  their  council  the  next  day,  where  Post  appeared,  and  was  charged  with  deceit, 
inasmuch  as  he  bad  informed  tne  Indians  his  intentions  were  to  teach  them  the  word  of  God. 
and  now  he  took  possession  of  their  lands,  etc.  Post  answered  that  he  wanted  no  more  land 
than  sufficient  to  live  from  it,  as  he  intended  to  be  no  burden  to  them,  eto.  :  whereuoon  they 
concluded  that  he  should  have  50  steps  in  every  direction,  which  was  stepped  off  by  the  chief 
next  day.  He  farther  says,  that  an  Indian  treaty  being  to  be  held  at  Lancaster  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer.  Post  was  requested  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  bring  some  of  the 
western  Delawares  to  it,  which  he  did,  leaving  Heckewelder,  who  returned  the  same  fall,  in 
October,  from  fear  of  a  war,  etc.     Post  probably  never  returned  to  this  station." 

In  Zeisberger's  Memoirs  there  is  no  allusion  to  this  niission,  though  he  and  Post  were 
frequently  associates  at  an  earlier  date,  and  in  1745  were  imprisoned  together  in  New  York 
as  spies.  The  foregoing  is  abridged  from  papers  in  the  Barr  MSS.,  comprising  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Goodman,  in  which  was  copied  one  from  Judge  Blickensderfer,  of  Dover,  who 
had  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  rio  mission  it  seems  was  established,  only  an  attempt 
to  found  one  was  made. — Old  Edition. 

A  Running  Fight. 

The  following  acxx)unt  of  the  only  fight  between  the  whites  and  Indians  known 
to  have  occurred  within  the  present  limits  of  Stark  county  has  been  furnished  ua 
by  Dr.  Lew  Shisser,  of  Canton. 

Before  the  settlement  of  whites  in  this  part  of  Ohio,  the  general  government 
authorized  the  formation  of  scouting  parties,  known  as  "  scouts  "  or  "  spies/'  whose 
duty  it  was  to  reconnoiter  the  country  beyond  the  Ohio. 

These  scouting  parties  were  made  up  of  had  encountered  Indians  before,  and  knew 
men  accustomed  to  the  privations  ana  ex-  something  by  experience,  of  their  habits  and 
posore  incident  to  border  hfe.    Many  of  them      mode  of  warfare.    They  received  from  the 
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Crovernaient  monthly  pay  and  ammunition, 
fiimishing  their  own  arms.  It  was  their  duty 
on  the  discovery  of  any  sign  of  Indians,  to  re- 
turn immediately  and  give  the  alarm,  that  the 
frontier  settlers  might  adopt  measures  for 
their  own  protection. 

There  was  a  company  of  five,  all  of  whom 
afterward  became  citizens  of  Stark  county- 
James  Downing.  8r.,  John  Cuppy,  Isaac  Mil- 
ler, George  Foulk  and  Thomas  Dillon.  Dil- 
lon and  Foulk  had  both  been  captured  by  the 
Indians  when  3'oung.  lived  with  them  many 
years  and  knew  their  habits  and  customs. 
"Downing  was  captain  of  the  company. 

The  party  left  their  place  of  rendezvous 
for  a  scout,  in  April,  1793.  They  crossed  the 
Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek, 
followed  up  the  north  branch  to  near  its 
source,  then  directed  their  course  west  to  the 
head  waters  of  Sandv.  After  reoonnoitering 
for  miles  around  without  discovering  any  sign 
of  Indians,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  there 
were  none  about.  Up  to  thi.«  time,  they  had 
not  discharged  a  gun,  from  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered. The  rations  with  which  they  had 
supplied  themselves  on  starting,  were  nearly 
exnausted,  and  they  concluded  it  would  be 
safe  to  kill  some  game.  Downing  shot  a  deer 
and  another  of  the  party  a  turkey.  This  was 
on  the  morning  or  the  fourth  day  out,  be- 
tween Little  Sandy  and  Indian  Run.  As 
they  had  not  yet  taken  breakfast,  they  con- 
cluded to  prepare  the  meal. 

A  party  of  Indians  numbering  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  the  Ottaway  and  Wyandot  tribes, 
heard  the  firinjr  and  detected  the  locality  of 
the  scouts.  They  divided  their  force  into 
two  parties,  with  the  purpose  of  approaching 
them  from  a  different  course,  one  of  which 
was  from  a  direction  the  scouts  would  be 
most  likely  to  take  in  an  effort  to  escape. 

While  Cuppy  was  engaged  examining  his 
gun  he  happened  to  look  up,  and  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance an  Indian  moving  about  peering  through 
the  underbrush.  He  immediately  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  gave  the  alarm.  As  soon  as  the 
Indian  saw  he  was  discovered,  he  turned  and 
ran,  and  as  he  did  so,  Cuppy  fired  at  him, 
but  without  effect.  Miller  and  Foulk 
snatched  up  their  guns  and  gave  chase.  The 
ground  was  sparsely  timbered .  Miller  was  in 
the  advance,  when  Foulk  called  to  him  to 
halt,  as  he  knew  just  as  soon  as  the  Indian 
reached  a  more  heavily  timbered  piece  of 
ground  he  would  stop  behind  a  tree  and  shoot 
Miller  as  he  approached.  Thereupon  Miller 
turned  about  and  he  and  Foulk  started  for  the 
place  they  had  left.  Meanwhile  the  other 
party  of  Indians,  numbering  six  or  ei^ht, 
made  their  appearance  in  another  direction. 
They  were  bola  and  demonstrative. 

Downing  said  to  Cuppy  and  Dillon  :  **Let 
us  stand  together  and  defend  ourselves  to  the 
last."  ''No,"  replied  Dillon,/' each  one  for 
himself" — and  suiting  his  action  to  the  senti- 
ment, started  on  a  run.  Downing  and  Cuppy 
kept  together  and  moved  cautiously  along  tne 
higher  ground  or  upper  bench  towards  the 
forks  of  Sandy.  As  the  Indians  pressed 
upon  them  too  closely,  they  would  turn,  raise 


their  guns  as  though  they  intended  to  shoot 
Then  the  Indians  would  jump  around,  throw 
up  their  hands,  and  nin  upon  the  hands  and 
knees,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
the  aim  of  the  whites. 

By  degrees  they  became  bolder  and  ad- 
vanced closer,  when  Downing,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  good  opportunity,  shot  the  nearest, 
which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  others  at 
a  greater  distance.  Soon  after.  Downing  and 
Cuppy  caught  up  with  Dillon,  who  appeared 
much  exhausted  as  though  about  to  fall. 
Dillon  begged  "for  God's  sake  "that  they 
would  help  him,  and  as  Downing  turned  and 
saw  his  face,  he  discovered  that  he  was  chok- 
ing with  his  necktie.  Dillon  in  his  haste  to 
loosen  it  and  assist  his  breathing,  pulled  the 
wrong  end  and  made  it  tighter.  Downing 
cut  the  neckerchief  with  his  belt  knife, 
thereby  releasing  him,  when  Dillon  immedi- 
ately took  a  fresh  start  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  Downing  and  Cuppy  were  both  past 
middle  age  and  somewhat  neshy.  They  had 
both  nin  until  nearly  exhausted,  and  knew 
they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer. 
Downing  said  to  Cuppy,  "I  can't  go  any 
farther— I'll  stand  and  nght  under  this  thorn 
bush  if  I  die,"  and  stand  he  did.  At  the 
same  time  Cuppy  got  behind  a  tree,  and  both 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  savages,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  resistance  they  were 
able. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  soon  the 
Indians  were  seen  approaching.  Downing 
reserved  his  fire  until  the  foremost  Indian 
came  within  close  range,  then  taking  delib- 
erate aim,  fired  and  brought  him  down.  The 
others  returned  a  volley  which  cut  the  bushes 
around  Downing  and  Cuppy,  but  did  not 
strike  either.  Miller  and  Foulk  hearing  the 
firing,  hastened  in  the  direction  from  whence 
it  came,  and  before  aware  of  it  were  among 
the  Indians.  Miller  espied  one  of  unusual 
size,  with  a  silver  half-moon  han^ng  on  his 
breast  He  was  in  the  act  of  loading  nis  gun, 
and  just  as  Miller  was  drawing  a  bead  upon 
him,  the  chief  saw  him,  gave  a  yell  and  sprang 
behind  a  tree.  Miller  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  so  surrounded  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  protect  himself  behind  a  tree,  there- 
upon he  determined  upon  flight  as  the  only 
hope  of  safety  for  his  scalp.  Quick  ais 
thought  he  sprang  from  the  upper  bank  and 
ran  across  the  bottom  or  swamp  toward  the 
north  branch  of  the  stream. 

The  Indians  left  Downing  and  Cappyt 
threw  down  their  guns,  drew  their  toma- 
hawks, gave  a  scalp  yell  and  gave  chase  after 
Miller.  At  one  time  they  were  so  near  he 
recognized  a  tall  warrior  known  among  the 
whites  as  Tom  Jilleway.  After  Miller 
crossed  Little  Sandy,  and  was  in  an  open 
plstin,  he  thought  as  he  afterwards  expressed 
It,  "  nowle^  lor  it"  He  always  considered 
himself  swift  on  foot,  and  put  in  his  best 
efforts  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  until  he 
reached  the  highlands  or  ridge,  when  he 
stopped  to  look  back  and  listen.  He  (X)uld 
neither  hear  nor  see  anything  of  the  Indians. 
ASOet  resting  a  short  time,  he  conoladed  to 
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return  to  the  place  where  they  were  first  sur- 
prised, in  the  hope  of  finding  the  rest  of  his 
company. 

As  they  were  not  there,  and  the  day  was 
far  udvanccd,  he  decided  upon  making  for  the 
company's  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Ohio  river.  He  continued  to 
travel  as  long  as  he  could  see  his  way  until  he 
reaeli(Hl  Yellow  creek.  Here,  under  a  fallen 
tree  that  lay  up  from  the  ground,  he  made  a 
bed  of  leaves  upon  which  he  slept  soundly 
amid  the  howling  of  wolves  and  the  screech- 
ing of  wild  cats.  Next  day  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek  and 
reached  the  t)lace  of  rendezvous  where  he 
found  Downing,  Cuppy  and  Dillon  safe  and 
unhurt,  except  that  Downinc's  face  was 
much  swollen  and  his  eyes  bloodshot  from 
exertion. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Foulk  made 
his  appearance,  and  reported  that  when  the 
Indians  started  afler  Miller,  he  hid  himself 
in  the  bru.sh.  When  they  were  out  of  sight 
he  cro.ssed  over  a  branch  of  the  Sandy,  the 
same  that  is  now  called  Indian  Run  from  this 


identical  fight,  and  secreted  himsdf  on  a  liill 
where  he  could  overlook  the  plains  scnth 
without  being  obeervecL  He  oould  see  the  In- 
dians in  camp  not  a  mile  distant,  and  was  satis- 
fied, from  his  knowledge  of  their  ceremonies, 
that  two  of  their  numDer  had  been  killed. 
In  discussing  the  matter,  the  company  were 
of  the  opinion  that  they  had  the  best  of 
the  fight  and  that  they  made  a  fortunate 
escape. 

The  next  day  C^en.  Wayne  and  his  stafif  in 
a  barge,  with  his  troo{M  in  95  flatboats,  came 
down  the  river  on  their  way  to  camp  Wash- 
ington, afterward  Cincinnati.  As  they  came 
in  sight,  the  scouts  discharged  their  guns  as  a 
salute.  Gen.  Wayne  had  his  barge  run 
ashore,  and,  on  learning  they  were  Govern- 
ment scouts,  signalled  a  boat  containing 
sharp-shooters  to  land.  He  had  a  target  set 
up,  and  a  trial  of  skilly  between  his  sharp- 
shooters and  the  scouts  in  which  xhe  sharp- 
shooters came  out  second  best.  Genend 
Wayne  complimented  the  scouts,  saying : 
''  >fy  brave  fellows,  j'ou  are  d — d  fine  shots.'' 
and  treated  them  to  brandy. 


Ciinton  in  1^4.6 — Canton,  the  county  seat,  is  120  miles  northeast  of  Columbus. 
It  is  finely  situated  in  the  forks  of  the  Nimishillen,  a  tributary  of  the  Muskingum. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1806  by  Bezaleel  Wells,  of  Steuben ville,  and  the  first  house 
erected  the  same  year.  Mr.  Wells  was  the  original  proprietor  of  the  town,  and  died 
in  1846.  The  view  shows  a  part  of  the  public  square,  with  the  court  house  on  the 
left  and  the  market  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  very  compact  town,  with  many  brick 
dwellings.  A  large  business  is  done  here  in  the  purc^hase  of  ilour  and  wheat,  and 
within  the  vicinity  are  many  flouring  mills.  Canton  contains  1  German  Reformed, 
1  Lutheran,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Catholic  and  1  Methodist  church  ;  10  dry  goods,  2 
lK)(>k,  2  hardware  and  7  groi'cry  stores ;  2  news|>apcT  oflfi(!es,  1  giui  barrel  and  2 
wook^n  factories,  2  iron  fbunderies,  and  about  2,(>(X)  inhal)itants.  The  Canton 
female  institute  is  a  flourishing  institution,  with  nwir  100  pupils. —  Old  Edition. 

Canton,  county  seat  of  Stark,  alnnit  105  miles  northc^ast  of  Cohunbus,  about  oO 
miles  south  of  Cleveland,  about  75  miles  west<'rly  from  Pittshui'g,  is  in  the  mid.««t 
of  a  rich  agricultural  and  niinenil  region.  It  is  on  tlie  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C. ;  Valley 
C.  &  i\  ;  C.  &  W.  and  P.  M.  &  C.  Railroads.  Canton  is  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  cities  in  the  State.  Machinery  manufactured  here  is  sliip})ea  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

County  Officers,  1888:  Patrick  L.  Manly,  Auditor;  John  McGregor,  Clerk  ; 
Alonzo  Smitli,  Jonas  W.  Weai-stler,  and  Jacob  Sc»hniaclitcnl)erger,  Conunissioners ; 
Joseph  A.  Schacfcr,  Coroner;  Joseph  Mandni,  I^oiM)ld  Riechele  and  Cyrus  H. 
StoiuT,  Infirniarv  Directors;  Jacob  P.  Fa  w(x^tt,  Probate  Judge ;  John  C.  Welty, 
Prosecuting  Attorney;  James  E.  Dougherty,  Reconler;  Augustus  Ijcininger, 
Sheriff;  Reuben  Z.  Wise,  Surveyor  ;  Iliram  Doll,  Tr(»a.**urer.  City  Offiwrs,  1888: 
John  F.  Blake,  Mayor;  Ed.  M.  Grimes,  Clerk  ;  A  th'C  Pomerene,  Solicitor ;  David 
Pletcher,  Marshal ;  Hinim  Doll,  TreasuriT  ;  John  E.  Dine,  Street  Commissioner; 
Jolin  H.  Holl,  Enginwr;  Louis  B.  Ohliger,  Chief  of  Fire  De|)artment ;  Ij.  T. 
Cool,  Scaler.  Newspapers:  AV?r.s-/>emocr(7/,  Democratic,  Isaac  R.Sherwood  & 
M'ilhur  G.Miller;  Ohio  Volh-Z^'ifunf/  Und  Journal  ^  German,  Democratic,  H. 
Olilrichs,  editor;  Repository,  Republican,  Repository  Printing  Co.,  publishers; 
Advance,  Prohibition,  J.  R.  Jiinlen,  alitor  and  publisher ;  Wochenblaft  Der  Canfoner 
/Vr.vx,  (Jcrniau,  Canton  Publishing  Co.  Churches:  2  Catholic  ;  1  Church  of  Gcxl; 
2  Evangelical  ;  3  M(»th(Klist ;  2  Lutheran;  1  ReformtKl ;  1  Episco[)al ;  1  Presby- 
terian; 1  Baj)tist ;  1  German  Reformed;  1  Disciples;  1  United  Brethren;  1 
Christian  ;  1  I)unkard.     Banks :  City  National,  P.  H.  Barr,  president,  Henry  A. 
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Wise,  casliier ;  Farmers',  John  H.  Brenner,  president,  T.  C.  McDowell,  cashier ; 
First  National,  George  D.  Harter,  president,  L.  L.  Miller,  trashier;  Savings 
Deposit,  Isaac  Harter  &  Sons ;  Geo.  D.  Harter  &  Bro. 

Oantoii  Workshops  and  Factories. — Globe  Iron  Foundery,  castings,  7  hands ; 

E.  W.  Poorman,  steam  heating  apparatus,  30 ;  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Co.,  200 ; 
Berger  Manufacturing  Co.,  steel  sheet  roofing,  36  ;  Kanneberg  Roofing  Co.,  20 ; 
Willis  Lind  &  Co.,  sash,  door  and  blinds,  52  ;  Gibbs  I^awn  Rake  Co.,  20 ;  Canton 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  12  ;  Clark,  Smith  &  Co.,  wind  mills,  etc.,  8  ;  A.  B. 
Morris,  [)atterns  and  models,  10 ;  W.  R.  Harrison  &  Co.,  feed  cutters,  30  ;  IVarl 
Steam  I^aundry,  10;  Canton  Steam  Pump  Co.,  49 ;  J.  H.  McLain  Machine  Co., 
feed  mills,  etc.,  135;  Harvard  Co.,  surgical  and  dental  cliairs,  23;  Canton  File 
Case  Co.,  furniture,  10 ;  Dexter  Wagon  Co.,  18  ;  Wood,  Brown  Co.,  buggy  gears, 
12  ;  Ney  Manufacturing  Co.,  hay  carriers,  etc.,  35  ;  J.  F.  Blake,  flour,  6  ;  Nov(4ty 
Cutlery  Co.,  39  ;  Canton  Stove  Co.,  36  ;  Dick's  Agricultural  Works,  feed  cutters, 
60  ;  Canton  Street  Railroad  Co.,  electric  jwwer,  4  ;  Union  Brewing  Co.,  12  ;  Whit- 
man &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Co.,  drop  forgings,  103 ;  Canton  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Co.,  10;  Joseph  Biechele  Soap  Co.,  18 ;  John  Danner  Maiuifacturing  Co., 
revolving  desks,  70  ;  G.  C.  Howey,  flour,  4  ;  Jos.  Weaver  &  Sons,  sash  doors  and 
blinds,  40;  Gilliam  Manufacturing  Co.,  coach  pads  and  gig-saddles,  148  ;  Camp- 
Mi  LuuiIkt  Co.,  doors,  sash  and  blinds,  28 ;  Alexander*s  Woolen  Mills,  12; 
Skinner  Bros.,  planing,  6  ;  Berg  &  Son,  carriages,  10 ;  Canton  Brewing  Co.,  10; 

F.  B.  Smith,  fon-e  pumps,  37  ;  Canton  Buggy  and  Gear  Co.,  37;  New  York  Steam 
laundry,  6  ;  Canton  Tile  Hollow  Brick  Co.,  10;  J.  G.  Wachter,  machinery,  6; 
Jos.  M.  Ball,  flour,  12 ;  Canton  Combination  I»ck  Co.,  24  ;  Canton  Steel  Roofing 
Co.,  35;  Princess  Plow  Co.,  50;  C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  engines  and  threshers,  356  ; 
Bolton  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  200 ;  Canton  Spring  Co.,  vehicle  springs,  94  ;  Canton 
Saw  Co.,  32 ;  Sun  VajK)r  Street  Light  Co.,  street  lamps,  70 ;  City  Box  Fac»tory, 
20  ;  Novelty  Iron  Works,  custings  and  machinery,  65  ;  Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co., 
420  ;  (liieftain  Hay  Rake  Co.,  30 ;  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow  Co.,  133  ;  Elbel  &  Co., 
saddlery  and  h.ardware,  252 ;  Peerless  Reaj)er  Co.,  150;  Wrigley  Bros.,  paj)er  boxes, 
32;  HamiKlen  Watch  Manufacturing  Co.,  1,276;  Duel)er  Watch  Case  Co.,  996. 
State  lirport,  1890,  Population  in  1880,12,258.  Sc^hool  census,  1888, 6,677, 
J.  H.  [jehman,  st^hool  superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  estal>- 
lishments,  $3,335,244.  Value  of  annual  produc't,  $4,705,297.— OA/o  Ixihor 
Statistics,  1H87, 

Since  theses  last  statistics  of  1888  were  gathered.  Canton  has  taken  a  surprising 
l)ound  in  importance  among  the  manufacturing  ()oints.  This  by  the  acx.'ession  of 
the  HamiKlon  Watch  Manufacturing  Company  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  combined 
with  the  DuelxT  Watch  Case  Comjmny  from  Newp)rt,  Kentucky.  Unitwlly  they 
employ  over  2,300  workmen,  who  with  their  families  increase  the  ]K)pulation  over 
5,000.  This  brings,  at  this  writing,  just  gathered,  the  census  of  Canton,  for  1890, 
to  26,337.  Th(»  establishment  of  these  works  in  Canton  was  in  c*onsequence  of  a 
proposition  made  by  its  citizens,  at  the  close  of  some  preliminary  negotiations,  to 
Mr.  John  I)uel)er,  of  Newport,  Kentucky,  that  if  he  would  bring  his  works  here 
and  those  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  he  had  recently  purchased,  they  would 
give  him  $100,000  in  cash,  20  acres  of  land  on  a  beautiful  commanding  site  and 
exemption  from  city  taxation  for  ten  years ;  the  whole  representing  a  cash  valua- 
tion of  at  least  $175,000.  So  happy  now  is  Canton,  for  she  starts  on  the  new  de- 
^-ade  pii»j)ared  to  supply  the  time  for  the  whole  world — tick  !  tick  I  tick ! 

TRAVELLING   NOTES. 

Canton  is  a  solid  substantial  appearing  town.  A  marked  feature  is  its  public 
square  in  the  centre,  whereon  forty  years  ago  was  a  market.  The  square  is  some 
two  hundred  or  more  feet  wide  and  say  four  hundred  feet  long,  all  open  and  {javed, 
used  a^  a  stixH't  and  l)ounded  with  substantial  buildings.     The  new  view  is  looking 
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out  of  the  oquare  down  Tuscarawas  street  On  the  right  appears  the  new  court- 
house, occupying  the  site  of  that  shown  in  my  old  picture :  bqrond  is  seen  the  tower 
of  the  Hurford  House,  and  in  the  distance  appear  the  spires  of  the  First  Metbo- 
dist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and  Lutheran  churches,  costly  and  elegant  huildings. 
The  last  named  is  built  of  the  cream-tinted  Massillon  sandstone,  on  whidi  is  carved 
the  sublime  heart^resting  line,  which  opens  Luther's  fiunous  batde  hymn— '^^ 
mighty  fcviress  is  our  GodJ^ 

The  Hurford  House  at  which  I  stopped,  is  a  remarkably  well-bnilt,  well 
a|)pointed  hostelry.  It  has  110  rooms,  and  cost,  including  fnmitiuv,  $125,000. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Alex.  Hurford,  is  past  the  hustling  period  of  life :  has  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  town  bom  ;  his  first  appearance  here  was  in  the  '^  sad 
and  dreary  month  of  November,"  A.  D.  1817;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  sad  and 
dreary  about  him.  He  has  lived  the  town  and  has  given  me  some  amusing 
items. 

Like  a  large  part  of  ihe  original  stock  of  this  central  back-bone  region  of  Ohio, 
his  father,  Thomas  Hurford,  was  from  Pennsylvania ;  moreover  a  Chester  county 
Quaker,  and  a  queer  thing  about  him  was  that  he  changed  his  Quaker  garb  at  the 
beck  of  a  poll  parrot.  He  was  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  on  business,  and  while 
there,  on  passing  up  a  street  he  was  startled  by  the  cry,  as  he  supposed  from  an 
upper  winaow,  ^'You're  a  Quaker."  Looking  around,  he  saw  no  one  and  started  on, 
but  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps  more,  when  the  cry  was  repeated,  ^'  You're  a 
Quaker."  Again  looking  around  and  seeing  no  one,  he  hastened  on,  angry  at  what  he 
considered  a  deliberate  insult  to  his  religion.  Some  hours  later  hepaissed  the  same 
spot,  when  he  was  again  saluted  with  the  same  cry,  '^  You're  a  Quaker."  Quickly 
turning,  he  discovered  the  guilty  party :  it  was  a  parrot.  He  was  so  much  diagrinedl 
at  the  circumstance,  that,  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  he  doffed  his  Quaker  clothes  and 
never  resumed  them.  . 

My  father  learned  the  milling  business,  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  worked  in  a  mill 
at  Steubenville,  for  the  great  man  of  the  place  who  had  founded  it,  Bezaleel 
Wells.  During  this  time  he  took  a  flat-boat  to  New  Orleans  with  flour,  on  which 
he  cleared  $2,500.  With  this  money  he  came  to  Canton,  which  had  been  laid  out 
by  his  old  employer,  Bezaleel,  and  built  the  now  abandoned  mill  yet  standing 
below  the  Oak  Grove. 


**  Before  the  building  of  the  Ohio  canal/' 
said  he,  **the  people  were  wretchedly  poor  for 
the  want  of  a  market.  Within  my  memory, 
the  farming  folks  used  to  start  to  church 
Sundays  barefoot,  carrying  their  shoes  and 
stockings  in  a  handkerchici  until  thcv  got  to 
the  foot  of  south  hill,  near  where  Aultman  & 
Co.  *s  works  now  are,  when  they  would  stop 
and  put  them  on.  At  that  time  wheat 
brought  but  twenty -five  cents  a  bushel  and  had 
no  outlet  except  by  wagon  to  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg. 

The  only  things  that  would  bring  cash  wercx 
beeswax  and  ginseng.  Store  coffee  then  cost 
fifty  cents  a  pound.  It  could  not  be  bought 
without  ginseng,  beeswax  or  money.  jViost 
well-to-do  families  made  it  a  point  to  have 
store  coffee  on  Sunday  :  on  other  days,  used 
coffee  from  burnt  rye  or  wheat.  My  father, 
about  1 823.  kept  a  store  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Market  Square,  now  the  site  of  Durben 
&  Wright's  drug  store.  He  paid  about  25 
c<jnts  a  pound  for  ginseng.  It  was  cut  into, 
say,  about  four-incJri  pieces  and  strung  on 
strings,  like  as  our  irrandmothers  used  to 
string  their  apples  for  drying.     The  ginseng 


was  sent  to  Pittsburg  in  wagons  and  thence 
to  China,  for  the  use  of  "  the  pig-tail  people. ' ' 
They  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  opium  and  as 
joss  sticks,  to  burn  as  incense  before  their 
idols. 

My  father  was,  at  the  beginning,  fanner, 
miller  and  distiller.  Whiskey  sold  for  two 
cents  a  dram,  or  eighteen  cents  a  gallon  :  and 
everybody  drank.  In  the  spring  of  1821  or 
1822.  he  loaded  two  flat-boats  with  whiskey, 
at  Bethlehem,  in  this  county,  for  New 
()rleans.  The  river  changed  its  name  accord- 
ing to  the  branches  that  poured  into  it.  At 
Bethlehem  it  was  the  ** Tuscarawas,**  lower 
down  ^* White  Woman,"  then  "White 
Woman"  was  succeeded  bv  "One  I>efr,'* 
and  that  went  into  the  "  Muskingum,**  which 
in  the  Indian,  signifies  an  "Elk  a  Eye,**  and 
next  came  the  Ohio,  the  "Beautiful  River." 
This  swelled  the  "  Father  of  Waters,**  and 
so  at  last,  on  the  bosom  of  these  many  waters, 
father's  whiskey  got  to  New  Orleaoa. 

When  the  idea  of  the  Ohio  canal  going 
through  Canton  was  broached,  it  met  wita 
great  opposition  from  some  of  the  leadine 
men,  who  fought  it  away,  an'l  it  was  locatea 
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eiffbt  miles  west  and  made  the  towo  of  Mas- 
sifioD,  and  that  sunk  this  town  for  twenty 
years.  Among  its  opponents  were  three  old 
doctors,  who  snook  tneir  heads,  looked  wise, 
and  said  it  would  increase  the  ague  :  almost 
everybody  was  then  shaking  witli  the  aeue. 
£very  season  seven  out  of  everv  ten  had  their 
turn  at  the  shakes.  So  the  three  wise  doc- 
tors scared  the  people  dreadfully,  by  simply 
putting  their  canes  to  their  mouths  and  thus 
delivering  themselves  lu^briously.  Great 
personal  animosities  arose  in  consequence  be- 
tween the  enemies  and  friends  of  the  ''big 
ditch  ;*'  my  father,  who  favored  it,  made 
enemies  who  remained  so  until  he  died.  This 
statement  of  Mr.  Hurford  but  supplies 
another  illustration  of  the  old  trnth,  that 
mankind  may  forgive  your  crimes,  but  never 
your  opinions. 

To  one  of  the  old  doctors,  the  work  seemed 
so  stupendous,  so  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment tnat  he  said  if  the  Almighty  would  just 
allow  him  to  live  until  the  canal  was  finished, 
he  would  willingly  lie  down  and  yield  up  the 
ghost  Within  three  years  from  that  utter- 
ance, the  canal  was  in  full  operation  from  the 
lake  to  the  river,  yet  the  old  doctor  seemed 
not  quite  ready  to  have  his  ghost  ''go  up  a 
spout'* 

My  father  claimed  the  canal  would  create 
a  current  and  drain  the  swamps.  When  it 
was  finished  the  sanitary  effect  of  the  measure 
was  astonishing.  It  drained  the  swamps 
throughout  its  course  and  malaria  largely  dis- 
appeared through  its  influence. 

The  very  first  start  of  the  work  was  bene- 
fidal.  The  canal  was  principally  dug  by 
Ohio  farm  boys ;  eldest  sons  of  the  farmers 
who  earned  from  $6  to  $10  per  month  and 
boarded  at  home  :  this  with  a  larger  part  of 
them  was  about  the  first  chance  that  they 
ever  had  to  get  a  whack  at  any  money.  And 
this  greatly  benefited  the  farming  people ; 


Sut  them  in  happy  smiling  frames  of  mind. 
-  lassillon  at  once  sprang  into  a  great  wheat 
market  for  a  large  section  of  oountr;^  : — for 
Stark,  Carroll,  Wayne,  Holmes  and  Richland 
counties.  And  stnn^s  of  wheat  wagons  from 
all  directions  poured  into  the  place,  cumbered 
the  streets,  and  Massillon  rejoic^  in  much 
trade. 

In  the  palmy  days  at  Massillon,  one  could 
tell  on  meeting  the  returning  farmers  on  the 
road,  without  a  question,  whether  wheat  was  up 
or  wheat  was  down.  If  down,  they  approached 
slowly,  their  heads  hanging,  and  to  your  Ques- 
tion would  drawl  out  in  sleepy  tones,  Kind 
o' grumpy,  ' ^f-eef-ty  cents,''  Ii  wheat  was  up, 
they  would  be  seen  coming  up  at  a  rapid 
rate,  horses  on  a  gallop,  heads  up,  eyes  brignt, 
and  if  you  inquired,  "Neighbor,  how  is  wheat 
to-day?'*  they  would  jerk  out  sharp,  with  an 
upward  toss  of  the  head,  but  a  single  word— 
''DolUirr' 

The  lojBS  of  the  canal  was  the  first  lost 
opportunitv  for  the  prosperity  of  Canton. 
Tne  second  came  years  later.  The  projectors 
of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Ilaiiroad,  the 
first  railroad  built  across  Eastern  Ohio,  from 
lake  to  river,  said  to  our  people.  Subscribe 
$10,000  and  you  shall  have  the  railroad. 
But  the  leaders  again  sniveled  their  noses  and 
gave  a  toss  of  their  heads  and  blurted  out, 
*'  Won*t  do  any  such  thing.  It's  all  in  your 
eye.  The  railroad  has  got  to  come  throuirh 
Canton,  anyway,  the  railroad  folks  can't  help 
themselves!"  But  it  didn't:  it  went  18 
miles  east  and  thereupon  the  town  of  Alliance 
sprang  up.  ^  But  for  these  dead  weights, 
neither  Alliance  nor  Massillon  would  nave 
had  a  being,  and  Canton  to-day  would  have 
more  than  absorbed  their  ^ntire  populations, 
for  growing  centres  increase  through  their 
own  accommodations.  Now  comes  a  third 
opportunity,  the  chance  for  obtaining  the 
great  Hampden-Dueber  watch  works. 

On  my  original  visit  to  Canton  I  met  Mr.  John  Saxton.  He  was  lx)rn  in 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  in  1792,  came  to  Canton  in  1815,  when  it  was  a 
village  of  three  hundred  inhabitants  and  not  a  newspaper  west  of  it,  and  died  here 
Sunday,  April  16, 1871,  at  the  age  of  81.  A  late  publication  says  of  him : — "  He 
was  the  oldest  editor  and  morally  one  of  the  l)est  men  in  the  profession  in  the 
United  States.  He  started  the  "Stark  County  Re|)ository"  in  the  year  1815,  and 
and  rontinued  it  consecutively  for  fifty-six  years. 

When  the  news  came  to  him  of  the  surrender  of  Najwleon  III.  at  Sedan,  to  the 
Germans,  he  copied  from  his  files  of  fifty-five  years  preceding,  the  account  of  the 
surrender,  June  18,  1815,  of  Napoleon  I.  after  Waterloo,  to  the  Germans  and 
British,  and  wrote  a  very  touching  article  upon  the  mutability  of  human  affairs. 
Almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  continued  to  set  type  with  his  own  hands. 
Major  McKinley,  M.  C,  married  with  his  son's  daughter. 

His  paper  was  a  pure,  cleanly  issue.  He  felt  deeply  the  moral  responsibility  of 
an  editors  position.  His  biographer  says  of  him — He  practised  religion  in  his 
daily  life.  He  literally  wont  alxxit  doing  good.  His  every-day  work  was 
planned  to  that  end.  He  b^:an  and  ended  it  with  a  careful  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer.  He  ascertained  who  was  sick  and  who  was  needy  and  had 
about  as  many  patients  for  his  daily  visits  as  a  physcian  in  moderate  practice.  In 
his  old  age  although  too  deaf  to  hear  a  word,  he  was  ever  present  in  his  pew  at 
churchy  feeling  it  was  good  to  be  there.     His  temper  was  so  under  control^  that  on^ 
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who  had  worked  by  his  side  for  over  thirty  years,  never  knew  him  to  lose  it  but 
on  a  single  occasion.  The  children  on  the  streets  loved  him  for  his  genial  smile 
and  loving  ways,  and  he  knew  them  all  by  name.  The  people  called  him 
"  Father  Saxton."  In  politicks  he  began  as  a  Federalist  and  eventually  became  a 
Kepublican. 

A  genial  and  obliging  gentleman  I  find  here  in  the  editor  of  the  Stark  County 
D(»m(XTat,  Mr.  Archibald  Mdiregor.  He  is  a  much  older  man  than  was  Father 
Saxton  when  I  knew  him.  Tliey  call  him  "Archie,"  in  all  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  is  ever}-  inch  a  Scotchman,  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  and  takes  a  just 
pride  in  the  fact.  He  presides  at  all  gatherings  of  the  Burns  Club,  in  this  r^ion, 
and  gives  them  original  i)oems  of  patriotism  in  the  dialect  that  warms  the  hearts 
in  memories  of  the  land  of  Robert  Burns,  Walter  Scott,  Gretna  Green,  Johnnie 
Groat's  house,  Hogg's  Tales,  etc. 

The  Stark  County  Democrat  was  started  jointly  by  his  father  and  himself  in 
1848.  His  father,  Mr.  John  McGregor,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  a  teacher  bv  prof(»ssion.  He  was  by  nature  an  ardent  Republican, 
and  a  leader  of  tlie  Radical  party  of  1819,  bent  on  establishing  a  British  Republic 
Their  plans  were  betrayed,  and  he  with  his  family  first  fled  to  the  mountains  and 
then  to  America,  to  esca|)e  i^pture  and  imprisonment.  And  his  little  clan  of 
McGregor  which  he  had  brought,  grew  and  helped  to  brighten  the  land,  he 
taking  them  to  the  liberty-crowned  hills  of  Vermont  for  their  first  nestling  place. 

Mansillon  in  18j^6, — Massillon  is  on  the  Ohio  canal  and  Tuscarawas  river, 
eight  miles  from  Canton  and  sixty-five  miles  from  Cleveland.  It  was  laid  out  in 
MarcJ),  1826,  by  James  Duncan,  and  named  from  John  liaptiste  Massillon,  a  cele- 
brated French  divine,  who  died  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  79.  The  Ohio  canal  was 
locat^Kl  only  a  short  time  lx»fore  the  town  was  laid  out,  at  which  period,  on  its  site 
Mas  a  grist  mill,  a  distillery  and  a  few  dwellings  only. 

The  view  was  taken  near  the  American  hotel,  shown  on  the  right,  and  within  a 
few  nxls  of  the  canal,  the  bridge  over  which  is  seen  in  front.  The  town  is  com- 
jmctly  built,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  substantial  apjx^arance.  It  is  very  thriving 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  wheat  markets  in  Ohio.  At  times.  Main  street  is  almost 
completely  blockiM.!  by  immense  wagons  of  wheat  and  the  plac«  has  generally  the 
bustlinu"  air  of  business.  Jt  lies  in  tlu*  centre  of  a  verv  rich  wheat  rtHjion.  The 
old  town  of  Kendall,  laid  out  about  the  vear  1810  bv  Thomas  Roach,  ioins  on  the 
east.  ISIas>illon  contains  1  (jcrnian  Evan<::eli('al,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Kpis<'opal,  1 
Lutheran,  1  l)is('i])les,  1  Episcopal  Methodist  and  1  Catholic  church  ;  2  hardware, 
2  wholesale  grocery  and  11  dry  g()(Kls  stores;  G  forwarding  houses,  8  foundries,  l^ 
machine  sho|)s,  1  newspaper  oiiice,  1  bank,  1  w(M)len  factory,  and  had  in  1840, 
1,420  inhabitants  and  now  has  about  2,U00.  *' Just  Ix'low  the  town  commences  a 
s*»ri(»s  of  extensive  j)lains,  sj)reading  over  a  sj)ace  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length 
from  (»ast  to  west  and  five  or  six  in  breadth.  These  were  covered  with  a  thin 
growth  of  oak  timber  and  were  denominated  barrens,  but,  on  cultivation,  they  pro- 
(IuccmI  line  (to]>s  of  wheat.  Tiie  Tuscarawas  has  cut  across  lh(»se  plains  on  their 
western  end,  and  runs  in  a  valley  sunk  about  thirty  feet  below  their  general  sur- 
fa(  •< '. ' ' —  Old  Ivlitum . 

Massillon  is  eight  miles  west  of  Canton,  on  the  Tuscarawas  river,  the  Ohio 
Canal,  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C;  C.  L.  &  W.;  W.  &  L.  E.  and  M.  <fe  C.  Railroads. 

dty  Officers,  1888:  Josiah  Frantz,  Mayor  ;  Joseph  R.  White,  Clerk  ;  J.  W. 
Foltz,  Tjcasurer  ;  Otto  E.  Young,  .S)licitor  ;  Adam  Wendling,  Marshal.  Xews- 
j>a|H*rs:  Independent^  Republican,  R.  P.  Skinner,  editor;  Anurican,  ludepimdi^nt^ 
J.  J.  Hoover,  inlitor  and  publisher;  GVm^i^T,  Newstetter  &  Co.,  editors  and  pul>- 
lishers.  Churches:  1  Presbyterian,  1  Unit(xl  Brcthren,  1  Lutheran,  1  Evangelical, 
1  I)is(^'i|)les,  1  Episcopal,  2  Catholic,  1  Methodist  Episcoj)al,  1  African.  Hanks : 
First  National,  S.  Hunt,  president,  C.  St^^est^  cashier ;  German  Dejwsit,  McCly- 
nionds,  Albright  &  Co.,  P.  G.  Albright,  c^ashier  ;  Union  National,  Joseph  Colemiiu, 
] resident,  James  H.  Hunt,  cashier. 
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ManufacbofK  and  Empht/ea. — The  Masnillon  Bridge  Co.,  94  Imiids ;  Warwick 
&  Justioe,  flour  and  teea,  16  ;  Massillun  Glass  Works,  201;  M.  A.  Brown,  cigar 
boxes,  etc.,  16 ;  S.  R.  Wells,  window  glass,  68 ;  The  Massillon  Paper  Co.,  50 ; 
Hess,  Snyder  &  Co.,  stoves,  steam  pumps,  etc.,  63 ;  J.  F.  Pocock,  flour  and  feed,  13 ; 
A.  J.  Humberger  &  Son,  dry  goods  store,  1 2 ;  C  Seibold,  dry  goods  store,  8  ;  Kicks 
Brothers,  dry  goods  store,  7;  S.  Oberlin's  Sons,  dry  goods  store,  6  ;  AUmaii  &  I'ut- 
man,  dry  goods  store,  20 ;  Frank  Crone,  drj'  goods  store,  5 ;  Joseph  Cordis  &  Son, 
rolling  mill,  114;  Peter  Sailer,  cigare,  170 ;  Massillon  Machine  Co.,  22;  Conrad, 
Dangler  &  Brown,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  1 1 ;  Russell  &  Co.,  agricultural 
machinery,  665.— State  Report,  1888.  Population,  1880,6,836.  School  census, 
1888,  3,325,  E.  A.  Jones,  superintendent  01  schools.  Capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  $850,000.  Value  of  annual  product,  $1,200,000.— OAw 
Labm-  Staiiatics,  188S. 

Census,  1890, 10,063. 

BIOGRAPHIEa 

WiM,iAM  McKiNi-EY,  Jr.  was  bom  in  Niles,  Trumbull  oouuty,  Ohio,  February 
26, 1844,  He  received  a  common  school  education,  which  was  interrupted  before 
completion  by  hie  enlistmentinMay,  1861,  as  a  private  in  the  23d  O.V.I.     He 
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gradually  rose  from  the  ranks  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  mustered  out  witli 
uie  rank  of  colonel  and  brevet-major. 

He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  settled  in  Canton.  He 
ms  prosecuting  attorney  ,of  Stark  county,  1 869-7 1  ;  was  elected  to  the  45tli,  46th, 
47th  and  48th  congresses,  receiving  the  certificate  of  election  to  tlie  latter,  but  lute 
in  the  first  session  his  opponent  was  given  his  seat  by  the  House.  He  was  elet^tod 
to  the  49,  50th  and  51st  congresses.  In  Juno,  1888,  as  chairman  nf  the  plattbmi 
committee  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  at  Chicago,  he  is  a(«redited 
with  drafting  the  resolutions  tliat  were  adopted.  He  is  the  leader  in  Congress  in 
protective  tariff  measures  and  the  author  of  the  tariff  bill  of  Octolier,  1890. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  peo]>le  of  Canton  that  it  is  the  home  of  Major 
McKinley.  It  helps  to  make  their  place  known  to  multitudes  in  both  continents, 
while  his  personal  characteristics  are  such  as  to  win  the  esteem  end  r^ard  of  all 
with  whom  he  is  aaeociated  in  either  public  or  social  life.  A  late  writer  says, "  In 
his  home  life  Mr.  McKinley  is  just  as  unassuming  as  in  his  pultlio  career.     Tbe 
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John  Hancock  Klifpabt,  wbo  for  neaH; 
tventy-tffo  yeara  was  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
SUU  Board  of  Afrioulture,  was    bom   ia 


boiue  oorapied  by  him  overiooks  the  Public  Square  in  CkatML  It  is  die  old 
horaeatead  of  the  Saxton  &mily  and  ia  the  property  of  Mn,  MoKinley,  who  wm 
a  Miss  SoztoD.  On  account  of  the  prominent  poution  oocQtned  in  Ohio  br  the 
femily,  this  mansion  has  been  for  years  the  headquarters  for  um  retnadon  of  dis- 
tin^ished  visitors  in  Canton.  J>iiiog  the  csmpaitm  of  1880  Gaiifidd  knd 
Armar,  Senator  Sherman  and  hb  brother  Goi.  W.  T.  Pennon,  all  met  niider  tluB 
hospitable  roof. 

The  house  is  large  and  roomy  with  a  wide,  oomfbrtable  pord)  nmninK  all 
round  it  Witbin  a  short  distance  is  Hr.  McKiuley's  law  office  and  that  m  bis 
brother,  who  is  also  his  partner.  This  office  is  situated  in  a  large  building  known 
as  the  "  McKinley  block,"  which  was  put  up  by  the  two  brotbera  from  tbp  pn^ta 
of  their  bosiness.  The  property  now  yields  a  handsome  revenue  ajod  materially 
asusts  Maj.  McKinley  in  maintaining  his  position  in  Washington. 

Maj.  McKinley  is  very  fond  of  gtmd  horses,  and  also  of  the  country.  Joatont* 
ride  01  Canton  he  has  a  small  &rm,  and  in  the  next  oounty  a  larger  one.  He 
drives  out  to  these  nearly  eveiy  morning  and  takes  great  personal  intereat  in  all 
the  operations  upon  tliem. 

of  hiB  dotiea.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Boaid, 
although  tuuall;  some  member  actioK  as  B» 
Dordiog  Seeretaiy  made  a  minute  of  the  bui- 
ness  transacted,  these  naaia  were  arranged 
byMr.  Klippart  for  publication  in  the  annual 
report.  The  reports  from  Conntr  Societica 
were  plaoed  in  his  charge,  and  Igr  him  ar- 
ranged and  sent  to  preaa.  Pl^wntioiw  flir 
eaoh  State  Fair  were  made  br  the  whole 
Board,  or  by  ita  exeooUre  coumitlee.  bat  a 
large  share  of  the  work  unavoidaUy  fel)  npm 
the  eecrelary.  Hemben  of  the  Board,  with- 
out oonipenaation  gare  their  time  to  anao^ 
ing  fiir  and  attending  the  State  Fairs  at  great 
sacrifioe  of  personal  interests,  conxequendy 
Mr  Khppart,  the  only  salaried  officer  ood-. 
nert«d  with  thfl  Board,  wrh  lel^  lu  louk  after 
nnnierous  details.  During  the  fairs  innimier- 
al  le  matters  riKiuired  hia  attention,  the  ser- 
VI  ea  of  the  Secretary  were  always  in  requiri- 
ti  [  so  when  the  fairs  were  over,  an  iiumense 
mill  txr  of  ^ttleiticiiiH  nnd  adjustoienta  were 
ne  cBHarily  referred  to  hiui. 

BfidLS  this,  he  kept  the  office  throngh 
the  year  and  in  addiiion  to  his  legitjmate 
duties  answered  ornlly  or  by  letter  irvmuer- 
abk  inqtiineB.  Perhaps,  none,  eieept  mem- 
bers ol  tliL  Board,  who  of  necessity  were  often 
in  the  office,  could  form  an  idea  of  the  uinlti- 
tude  of  sensible  and  senselen  questions  to 
whicji  the  Secretary  was  expected  to  fumiflh 
a  satisfactory  answer. 

In  addiiion  to  this,  Mr.  Klippart  performed 
a  large  amount  of  literary  labor  of  higher 
character.  He  wrote  essays  on  almoM  all 
agricultural  topics  of  interest,  many  of  which 
required  extensive  research  ;  he  also  trans- 
latfid  many  of  the  best  articles  from  French 
and  Gennsn  periodicals.  He  made  laborious 
comiiilationa  of  statistics,  showing  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  agriculiure  within  the 
State.  Two  elaborate  treatises  emanated 
from  his  pen  ;  one  on  the  Wheat  Plant, 
the  other  on  Drainage ;  these  were  first  puh- 
lished  in  the  annual  reports  and  aflerwardi 
in  book  form. 

In  I860  Governor  Dennison appointed  lum 
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Stark  county,  Ohio,  in  1823.  ...„  _,.,^™.., 
were  German,  though  citizens  of  the  United 
Sillies  for  two  or  three  generations.  His 
opportunities  for  education  were  at  first  lim- 
ited, hut  he  early  learned  to  make  every  oc- 
cupation a  means  of  culture.  In  1847,  at  the 
aec  of  twenty-four,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
EtiiilineRahn.  of  Clinton. 

In  l«56,  while  ftssistant  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  he  was  elected  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  had 
he  been  styled  General  Secretary  it  would 
have  better  expressed  the  extent  and  scope 
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one  or  the  Board  of  Comntianonera  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  AchiDtic  §eBboard,  to  essmioe  and 
report  on  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle, 
which  was  then  creating  consternation  among 
the  stockmen  of  the  eountry.  In  ]865  he 
visiied  Europe,  made  aD  extended  tour  and 
an  able  report  upon  the  various  agricultural 
inatitutiona  there  in  operation.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  bj^  Governor  Hayes  one  of  the 
AasisLant  Geologists  fur  the  State  Survey. 

In  1873  he  was  appointed  bj;  Governor 
NoyeH  one  of  a  Board  of  Commissionera  to 
take  measures  for  restocking  the  waters  of 
the  State  with  edible  fish.  In  1ST6  he  at- 
tended the  great  OenCennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  to  present  there  the  aericulta- 
ral  pHHlucts  of  Utiio.  From  all  these  ap- 
pointments and  consequent  services  rendered 
to  the  State,  the  volumes  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Reports  have  been  enriched  ;  tney 
certainly  constitute  a  body  of  agricdtural  lit- 
erature upon  which  the  people  of  any  state 
might  looV  with  satisfaction.  Tliese  twenty- 
one  volumes  form  a  splendid  moQument  U> 
his  Diemorv  and  will  serve  to  remind  the  lar- 
iners  of  Ohio,  of  his  services  to  the  State, 
much  better  than  any  stately  obelisk  erected 
in  a  century.  Mr.  Klippart  died  October 
24,  1878,  being  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

The  above  is  from  remarks  made  by  J.  M. 
Millikin  and  N.  S.  Townshend.  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  soon  afler  Mr.  Klippart's  death. 
It  was  also  said  that  from  the  life  of  Mr. 
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Klippart  three  Important  lessons  might  be 
learned.  From  the  amount  of  work  done  bv 
hini  in  early  life  and  the  excellent  training  it 
afforded,  one  may  learn  that  it  pays  a  man  to 
work.     From    the    auooess  of  hia    arduous 


laboTB  and  the  service  be  was  enabled  to  ren- 
der to  the  State,  it  evidently  pays  well  to 
vxirk  hard.  But  in  view  of  the  exhaustion 
of  his  powers  and  compaistively  early  decline, 
it  is  equally  evident  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
work  loo  hard 

Isaac  R.  Sherwood  was  bom  in  Stan- 
ford, N.  Y.,  August  13,1835.  In  18M,  he 
went  to  Antioch  College,  two    years  later 
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entered  the  Ohio  Iaw  College,  at  Poland,  O. 
In  1857,  he  located  at  Bryan,  Ohio,  and  pnb- 
Ibhed  the  miliams  Counts  Gaz>:tle.  which 
he  put  in  full  moumitiR  when  John  Brown 
was  hungat  Harper's  Ferry.  April  16,  1861, 
the  day  following  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
volunteers,  he  left  the  office  of  Probate 
Judge  and  the  newspaper  business  to  enlist 
as  a  private  in  the  1 4th  0.  V.  I. 

Februapr  14, 1863,  he  was  promoted  to  rank 
of  major  in  the  III  th  0.  V.  I. ,  February  2. 
1864,  to  lieutenant-colonel,  and  to  colon^ 
September  8,  JK64.  He  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  gallant  charge  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  at  Itcsacn. 

At  the  battle  of  Franklin.  November  30, 
1854,  he  made  an  heroic  defen.se  of  his  poai- 
uiiiakets 
imunitioD 
""-  ^'v  """'  ""  n^u^'i'uvM  u4  bills ser^ico, 
the  Ohio  civilians  in  Tennessee  presented  him 
with  an  elegant  sword.  President  Iiineoln 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brevet  bri^ier 
general.  lie  was  mustered  out  with  his  reg- 
iment at  Cleveland,  July  1.^,  186,1. 

For  a  time  he  conducted  the  Tulnft  Com- 
mercial, later  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Cleeelanii  Lender. 

In  1868,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  Sut« 
and  re-elected  in  1870.     He  organised  (ha 
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Bureui  of  StaliBUaB  uid  iaaned  four  umul 
report!,  widely  oomtneoMd  npon  for  thor  to- 
carats  ezhilntB.     In  1872  ha  was  elected  to 


•tx  jreara  aa  Probate  Judge  of  Locae  oonnty. 
Septeiuber  J,  1859,  he  married  Hiaa  Katha- 
rine Margaret  Brownlee. 

In  1S88  Gen.  Sherwood  removed  to  Can- 
ton, 0.,  to  asiume  oontrol  of  the  Stmli 
Coimti/  Democrat. 

Joseph  Mkdill  was  bom  Id  New  Bnrna- 
wick,  Canada,  April  6,  1823.  He  removed 
with  hU  ftther  to  Stark  ooanty  in  1832. 
Hia  boyhood  waa  spent  on  a  farm,  later  he 
studied  law  andpnoUaed  at  Maasillon.  In  1640 
he  founded  a  Free-soil  paper  at  Coshocton. 
In  1892  he  eaU^iHahed  the  "Leader"  in 
Glerelaod.  In  18M  he  was  one  of  the  organi- 
sers of  the  Repablioan  part^  in  Ohio.  In 
1855  he  became  identified  with  the  Chicago 
"7Wbi>n«,"  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor-in- 
chief  He  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commisaion  in  1871,  and  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Chiewo. 

LnuN  U.  HuHPHRKT  was  bom  in  Staik 
county,  Ohio,  Jdy  gft,  1844.  At  the  oat- 
break  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  T6th  0.  V.  L.  partidpated  in  many  im- 
portant engamments,  waa  woonded  near 
ChatUDOoga,  bat  nfosed  to  leave  the  field ; 
be  served  for  foar  years  without  lonng  a  day. 
and  when  mastered  out  had  been  promoted 
to  a  first  lieuteosntcy. 

After  the  war  he  attended  Mt  Union  Col- 
lege and  then  the  Univeruty  of  Michigan. 
In  1808  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  re- 
inoved  to  Independence,  Kansas,  his  present 
home.  He  has  serred  io  both  branches  of 
the  Kansas  Legislalure,  was  elected  lieutenant 
governor  in  1877  and  again  in  1H79.  In  1888 
was  elected  governor  by  over  72,000  m^'ority 
over  hisDemocratioopponentand  September 
3,  1890,  renominttted  for  that  office,  by  aoola- 
tjon.  by  the  Republican  State  Convention. 
Governor  Humphrey  is  the  trae  ttpe  of  the 
genial,  induntrious  and  eneri;ctic  Kan^an. 

He  has  the  distincUon  of  being  the  first 
Governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  officially 
creating  a  new  holiday  to  be  known  as  Labor 
Day.  He  recommended  thatMonday,  Sept 
1,  1890,  be  obHerved  and  that  business  in  the 
great  "Prairie  State  "  be  at  least  so  far  sus- 
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[wnded  as  to  permit  all  who  ifaaimd  to  pat- 
tidpate  in  the  paUie  ftttivitiea  of  tha  oam- 
aion. 

ChABUB    FrXDKRICK     MAItDKBSOir   KM 

bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  Febniarjr  9, 1 8S7. 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Canton,  atadied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 859 ;  wm 
elected  oity  eolidtor  in  1860,  and  in  1861, 
entered  the  army  as  £rfit  lieutenant  in  the 
19th  0.  V.  I.  He  rose  to  be  oolonel  of  his 
regiment.  In  September,  1864,  he  was  M 
severely  wounded  that  several  months  later 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  from  the  army.  H« 
received  the  brevet  of  briKadier-general  for 
gallant,  long  oon^nued  and  meritorious  ser- 

He  resumed  the  nraotioe  of  law  io  Canton; 
waa  twice  elected  district  attomcv.  In  1 869 
he  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  ana  1882  waa 
elected  to  the  U.  8.  Senate  by  the  Republi' 
cans.  In  1888  be  was  re-elected  to  the 
Senate. 


Alliance  is  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Cantou,  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  A  C;  C.  St 
P. ;  L.  E.  A.  &  S.  and  A.  N.  &  A.  K.  Railroads. 

Alliance  was  originally  callul  Freedom,  and  was  laid  out  in  1838,  by  Matthias 
Hester  and  John  Miller.  The  original  proprietors  of  the  land  were  Matthias 
Hester,  William  Aiiltman,  Michael  and  John  Miller,  Messrs.  Soott  and  Casddy. 
The  first  house  was  erected  and  the  first  store  established  by  Mr,  Hester.  The 
growth  of  the  town  was  ver)'  slow  until  the  crossing  of  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  and  C. 
<&P.  R.  R.at  this  point  gave  it  anew  impetus.  The  population  in  1850  was 
250. 

Gen.  Robinson  sit  this  time  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Alliance,  on  aooouot  of 
the  relation  it  was  expected  the  two  systems  of  railroads  would  occupy  to  each 
otber,  although  no  alliance  had  been  consummated  at  that  time.     Since  then  th» 
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growth  of  the  town  has  been  steady,  until  it  now  stands  among  the  important 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  State. 

City  Officers,  1888:  O.  M.  Coxen,  Mayor;  James  Culbertson,  Clerk  ;  Wm, 
Teel,  Treasurer ;  Judson  L.  Philips,  Solicitor  ;  M.  Stacey,  Marshal ;  Matthew 
White,  Street  Commissioner.  Newspapers:  Leader,  Independent  Democrat, 
Wallace H.  Phcip, editor;  Review,  Rcpunlican,  J.  W. Gillespie, editor ;  Ameriean 
Oarp  Culture,  1^  ish  Culture,  L.  U.  Im^o,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  2 
Presbyterian,  1  Lutheran,  1  Catholic,  1  United  Brethren,  1  German  Reformed,  1 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Congregational,  1  Disciples,  1'  Baptist,  1  Wekh  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Friends  and  2  others.  Bank:  Alliance  Bank  Co., John  Atweil,  presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Ramsey,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  EmjUoyeea. — Elmer  E.  Cline, general  machinery,  6  hands; 
Millord  &  Co.,  ioiuidry  work,  7;  Stanley  &  Hawkins,  flour  and  feed,  6 ;  Alliance 
Steam  Boiler  Works,  4 ;  G.  L.  Chapman,  general  machine  work,  3 ;  F.  Baiigh, 
castings,  8;  Motgan  Engineering  Co.,  400;  J.  T.  Weybrecht,  sash,  doors  and 
Winds,  14;  The  Solid  Steel  Co.,  215;  The  A.  W.  Coats  Co.,  liay-rakes,  26 ; 
George  X.  Yant,  planing  mill,  7.— .State  Report,  1888.  Population,  1880,  4,636. 
School  census,  1888, 1,8.'32.  C.  C.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  schools.  Capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  |51,300.  Value  of  annual  product, 
$164,000.— OAio  Labor  IStaiislux,  ISSS. 

Census,  1890,7,607. 


Alliance  Disaster. 

In  1867-68,  there  was  built  in  Alliance  an  opera  house  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$80,000.  Even  at  the  time  of  its  completion  the  building  was  considered  unsafe, 
owing  to  the  use  of  poor  material  and  hasty  consrtniction.  Indeed,  so  well  was 
this  understood,  that  its  pro}>erty  value  was  very  materially  afiected  thereby  and 
the  building  was  sold  in  1877,  for  $9,000. "  At  this  time,  some  $14,000  to 
$16,000  were  expendwl  in  improvements,  but  without  permanently  securing  its 
safety  as  subsequent  events  demonstrated. 

The  fnintage  of  the  building  v;a&  eighty  feet,  by  the  same  depth  ;  it  oorisisted  of 
four  stories,  containing  stores,  offices  and  assembly  rooms  with  the  third  floor 
entirely  occupied  by  the  opera  house  auditorium,  stage,  etc,  with  a  seating  c^ocil^ 
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of  one  thoufiaudy  although  fifteen  hundred  were  sometimeB  crowded  within  its 
doors. 

On  June  2^  1886,  two  of  the  offices  on  the  second  floor,  and  three  of  die  four 
stores  on  the  street  floor  were  occupied  by  business  m«i.  An  adjoinii^  two-fitor}" 
frame  building  east  of  the  opera  house,  was  occupied  upstairs  as  a  dwelRnff,  hy  the 
family  of  George  Myers,  and  downstairs  by  the  fi;rooery  of  James  I.  Rickard. 
Early  in  the  day  they  discovered  that  their  doors  did  not  open  and  shot  freely ; 
they  at  once  surmised  the  pressure  of  the  yielding  east  wall  of  the  opera  house  to 
be  the  cause  and  notified  Mr.  Florian  Marchand,  manager  of  the  building.  Later 
in  the  day,  Mr.  Marchand  in  company  with  J.  T.  Weybrecht,  an  expert  builder, 
made  an  inspection  of  the  building,  with  the  result  that  its  immediate  vacation  was 
ordered.  At  4.30  Messrs.  Marchand  and  Rickard  were  anxiously  watching  the 
building,  when  fragments  of  brick  began  to  &11. 

At  once  perceiving  that  the  end  had  come,  they  raised  the  alarm.  The 
frightened  immates  of  the  stores  and  offices  came  rushing  out,  none  too  soon.  A 
long  gap  opened  in  the  east  wall,  an  awful  roar  swept  over  the  startled  city,  a 
cloud  of  dust  rose  slowly  against  the  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun,  and  the 
stately  pile  fell  crushed  like  an  eggshell  into  utter  and  shapeless  ruin. 

The  fire  bell  rang  out  clear  in  the  awful  silence  that  followed.  Men  and 
women  stood  for  an  instant  spellbound  with  horror ;  then  a  cry  arose  on  all  sides : 
'^The  op^ra  house  has  fallen  !"  Every  mind  instantly  rested  on  the  occupants  of 
the  mined  stnicture.  Women  screamed  and  fainted,  men  shuddered  and  turned 
pale,  and  all  nished  to  the  scene,  dreading  the  worst,  scarcely  daring  to  hope.  As 
if  by  magic,  the  streets  were  black  with  |)eople,  with  blanched  &oes  and  &st  beat- 
ing hearts.  The  general  and  intense  relief  can  be  imagined  when  it  was  definitely 
ascertained  that  positively  no  person  was  killed,  or  even  injured.  The  fiunilies  of 
the  persons  whose  various  occupations  were  conducted  in  the  opera  house  block 
were  naturally  frantic  with  fear  and  terror,  only  equaled  by  the  joy  caused  by  the 
unexpected  good  news  that  all  had  escaped. 

By  a  combination  of  circumstances  peculiarly  fortunate  the  great  niin  became 
the  tomb  of  no  living  being.  Had  tliose  falling  walls,  sinking  floors  and  crashing 
tinibera  engulfed,  as  well  they  might,  hundreds  of  happy,  unsuspicious  pleasun* 
seekers,  the  mind  shudders  at  t]ie  awful  picture. 

That  such  a  risk  of  terrible  calamity  as  menaced  the  people  of  Alliance  for  a 
term  of  years  was  permitted  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  evidence  that  our  laws  on  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  public  buildings  are  not  such  as  should  satisfy  the 
people. 

Mount  Union  College,  located  at  Mount  Union,  south  of,  and  connected 
with  Alliance  by  an  electric  railway,  is  a  progressive  institution  that  has  exerted  a 
wide  oilucational,  moral  and  religious  influence.  It  had  its  beginning  in  a  school 
founded  by  Rev.  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1846.  It  had  unusual  suc- 
(•('ss  and  the  outcome  was  the  college,  founded  in  1858.  The  institution  has  had 
a  phenomonal  growth,  largely  owing  to  the  energy  of  Dr.  Hartshoni,  ably  assisted 
by  his  colleagues.  It  would  have  l)een  impossible  for  the  coll^:e  to  reach  its 
present  large  proportions  but,  for  the  princely  gifts  and  wise  counsels  of  Hon. 
Ixjwis  Miller,  of  Akron,  and  Messrs.  C.  Aultnian  and  Jacob  Miller,  of  Canton. 
Its  buildings  are  handsome  and  extensive,  Ixyautifully  situated  on  the  grounds, 
which  comprise  some  fifty-four  acres.  A  new  building  has  just  been  erected 
through  the  generosity  of  T.  R.  Morgan,  Jr.,  of  Alliance,  Richard  Brown,  of 
Youngstown,  and  others.  This  building  is  to  be  used  for  a  gymnasium  and  obser- 
vatory, and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  college  edifices  in  the  State. 

The  Museum  of  Art  and  Science  is  valued  at  more  than  a  quarter  of  million 
dollars.  Bayard  Taylor  said  of  it  in  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1876,  "The 
museum  of  Mount  Union  College  is  among  the  best  I  ever  visited  anywhere,  and 
the  natural  specimens  are  the  most  select  and  valuable  I'  have  seen  in  any 
oountrv." 
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In  1886,  Dr.  Hartshorn  retired  from  his  long  and  useful  career,  and  in  1888, 
Rev.  Tamerlane  Pliny  Marsh,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  his  successor. 
Under  his  control  the  institution  is  rapidly  increasing  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 
The  institution  has  been  attended  by  more  than  18,000  persons,  has  graduated 
1,477,  and  during  the  past  year  has  had  580  students  in  its  difierent  departments. 
Among  its  most  noted  graduates  are  Gov.  Humphrey,  of  Kansas,  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent,  LL.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  H.  S.  Lehr,  president  of  Ada  Normal 
University,  Von  Jackson,  Privy  Counsellor  to  the  King,  Stuttgart,  Grermany,  and 
many  other  eminent  men. 

Minerva  is  on  tlie  line  of  Stark  and  Carroll  counties,  mostly  in  Stark,  at  the 
junction  of  the  C.  &  C;  C.  &  P.  and  L.  E.  Alliance  &  Southern  Railroads. 

Its  situation  is  pleasant,  in  a  good  country  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Big  Sandy,  near 
its  head  waters.  City  Officers,  1888  :  Mayor,  James  Jerome ;  Clerk,  Wm.  Uuger; 
Treasurer,  A.  C.  Unkefer ;  Marshal,  T.  J.  Roach ;  Street  Commissioner,  Jos. 
Eiken.  Churches :  1  Methodist  Episcojml,  2  Disciples,  1  Lutheran  and  1  Presby- 
terian. It  has  one  ne\vsj>aj)er,  the  ^^ Minerva  News,^'  W.  S.  Knox,  editor ;  1  Iwmk ; 
Peet  &  Bro.'s  Glass  Bottle  and  Jar  Works ;  Yost  &  Co's  furniture  making ; 
car  building  factory,  two  planing  and  one  grist  mill,  and  water  works,  and  is  in  a 
fine  agricultural  and  coal  mining  region.  Capital  in  manufactures, $109,100; 
value  of  annual  products,  $642,400. — Ohio  Labor  JStatistics,  1888. 

Canal  Fulton  is  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Canton,  on  the  Tuscarawas  river, 
the  Ohio  canal,  C.  L.  &  W.  and  Massillon  branch  of  the  C.  A.  &  C.  Railroads. 

City  Officers,  1888:  Charles  H.  Fisher,  Mayor;  J.  W.  Kirk,  Clerk;  J.  M. 
Bergold,  Treasurer;  Jas.  McLaughlin,  Marshal  and  Street  Commissioner. 
Newsjmper :  Fidton  Sig^^mly  Independent,  J.  P.  Yockey,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches :  1  United  Brethren,  1  Reformed,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Catholic,  1  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  and  1  other.  Bank:  Fulton,  J.  M.  Bei^ld.  Population,  1880, 
1,196.  School  census,  1888,  575.  I.  M.  Taggart,  superintendent  of  sc^hools. 
Princi|)al  manufactures  are  Fulton  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  and  Fulton  Tool 
and  Manufacturing  Co. 

Grekntowx  is  nine  miles  north  of  Canton,  on  the  Valley  Railroad.  School 
census,  1888, 133. 

Ix)uisviLLE  is  seven  miles  northeast  of  Canton,  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R. 
It  has  five  churches.     Newspaper :  Herald^  Indei^endent,  L.  P.  Bissell  &  Co., 
editors  and  publishers.     Bank  :  Louisville  Deposit  (Keim  &  Sons),  John  Keim, 
cashier.    Population,  1880,  1,050.     School  census,  1888,  476.   J.  M.  Kerstetter, 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Louisville  was  almost  entirely  settled  by  French  from  the  Rhine,  of  whom 
there  are  several  thousand  in  this  county.  They  form  an  excellent  population  and 
readily  assimilate  to  the  American  customs.  The  French  enter  the  English 
s(*.luK)ls,  while  the  Germans  show  more  attachment  to  those  in  their  native 
language. — Old  Edition. 

Waynesburg  is  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Canton,  on  the  C.  &  P.  R.  R. 

Newspai)er :  Vcdley  Enterprise^  Independent,  Chas.  A.  I^w,  editor  and  pnblisher. 
Churches :  1  Methcxlist  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Lutheran,  1  Disciples.  Popu- 
lation, 1880,  622.     School  census,  1888, 198. 

WiLMOT  is  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Canton,  School  census,  1888,  167. 
News|>aper :  Review,  Independent,  W.  S.  Spidle  &  Co.,  editors  and  publishers. 

LiMAViLLE  is  seventeen  miles  northeast  of  Canton,  on  the  C.  &  P.  R.  R. 
Population,  1880, 164. 

North  Lawrence  is  fifteen  miles  west  of  Canton,  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R. 
Population,  1880,  494. 

Mt.  Union  is  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Alliance,  on  the  L.  E.  A.  &  S.  R.  R. 
Population,  1880,  327.  School  census,  1888, 178.  F.  P.  Shumaker,  superinten- 
dent of  schools. 

Navarre  is  ten  miles  southwest  of  Canton,  on  the  Tuscarawas  river,  the  Ohio 
20 
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Cknal,  C.  L.  &  W.;  W%  &  L.  E.  and  C.  &  C.  Railroada.  C9itudiBi:  IChtholjc,! 
United  Brethren,  1  Reformed  Metliodist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Latbeimn.  Newspaper : 
Independevdf  Independent,  Frank  M.  Corl,  editor  and  publisher.  Population,  1880, 
867.  School  census,  1 888, 370.  J.  E.  McKean,  superintendent  of  sdioola.  Coal 
mining  is  its  principal  industry.  It  is  a  very  rich  agricultural  diatrict,  which  also 
abounds  in  coal,  fire-clay,  lime  and  building  stone. 

Beach  City  is  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Canton,  on  the  C.  L.  &  W*  and  C. 
&  C.  Railroads.    School  census,  1888,  200. 

Mapleton  is  eight  miles  southeast  of  Canton,  on  the  C  &  C.  B.  B.  It  has 
five  churches.    School  census,  1888, 130. 

New  Berlin  is  five  miles  northwest  of  Canton,  on  the  Valley  R.  B.  School 
census,  1888, 173. 

New  Franklin  is  fifteen  miles  south  of  Canton.    School  census,  1888,  66. 

GsNABURG  is  five  miles  east  of  Canton,  on  the  C.  &  C.  R.  K.  It  has  four 
churches.    Population,  1880,  507.    School  census,  1888, 246. 

Uniontown,  P.  O.  Lake,  is  twelve  miles  north  of  Canton,  on  the  Vtflley  R.  IL 
It  has  three  churches.    School  census,  1888, 101. 

Magnolia  is  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Canton,  on  the  Tuscarawas  Branch  of 
the  C.  &  P.  R.  R.    School  census,  1 888, 130. 

Marlboro  is  fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Canton.    School  census^  1888, 131. 


SUMMIT. 

Summit  Countt  was  erected  from  Portage,  Medina  and  Stark,  March  3, 1840* 
It  derived  its  name  from  having  the  highest  laud  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  canal, 
originally  called  ''the  Portage  Summit."  Along  the  Cuyahoga  it  is  uneven  and 
hilly  ;  elsewhere  level  or  undulating.  It  has  immense  beds  of  bituminous  coal 
and  fine  clay.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  excellent  fruit.  The  principal 
productions  are  wheat,  com,  hay,  oats,  cheese,  butter,  potatoes  and  fruit. 

Area,  about  420  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  105,569  ;  in 
pasture,  56,922;  woodland,  23,513;  lying  waste,  4,343;  produced  in  wheat, 
552,269  bushels;  rj-e,  1,121 ;  buckwheat,  241  ;  oats,  581,260;  barley,  600;  corn, 
451,232;  meadow  hay,  26,082  tons;  clover  hay,  16,246;  potatoes,  124,424 
bushels;  butter,  657,527  lbs.;  cheese,  1,011,957;  maple  syrup,  14,944  gallons ; 
honey,  3,903  lbs. ;  eggs,  345,814  dozen  ;  grapes,  39,820  lbs. ;  wine,  349  gallons  ; 
sweet  potatoes,  200  bushels ;  apples,  75,()06  ;  peaches,  8,990  ;  pears,  2,067  ;  wool, 
86,801  lbs. ;.  milch  cows  owned,  11,501.  Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888. — Coal 
mined,  112,024  tons,  employing  231  miners  and  40  outside  employees;  fire  clay, 
3,000  tons.  School  census,  1888,  15,339;  teachers,  379.  Miles  of  railroad 
track,  154. 

Townships  AND  Census.        1840.  1880.  Townships  and  Cbnbus.       1840.  1880. 

Akron  city  and  Middlebury  Northampton,  963  977 

township  co-extensive,  16,512  Northfield,  1,031  1,076 

Bath,                         1,425  1,039  Norton,  1,497  2,066 

Boston,                         845  1,221  Portage,  2,382  2,540 

Copley,                      1,439  1,184  Richfield,  1,108  1,253 

Coventry,                   1,308  2,305  Springfield,  2,332 

Cuyahoga,  2,294  Stow,  1,533  911 

Frinklin,                   1,436  2,203  Tallmadge,  2,134  1,455 

Green,                        1,536  1,827  Twinsburg,  1,039  776 

Hudson,                     1,220  1,817 
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Population  of  Summit  in  1840, 22,469 ;  I860,  27,344 ;  1880, 43,788 ;  of  whom 
29,198  were  bom  in  Ohio;  3,354,  Pennsylvania;  1,644,  New  York;  182,  In- 
diana; 124,  Virginia;  42,  Kentucky;  2,081,  England  and  Wales;  2,275,  Ger- 
man Empire;  1,321,  Ireland ;  499,  British  America;  207,  Scotland;  200,  France; 
and  109  Sweden  and  Norway.     Census,  1890,  54,089. 

Summit  county  is  the  centre  of  a  region  that  for  a  radius  of  about  forty  miles 
diilers  from  any  other  in  the  State  in  the  existence  of  a  number  of  natural  lakes, 
such  as  Silver,  Congress,  Myers,  Springfield,  Long,  Summit,  Turkey  Foot,  Chip- 
pewa, etc  The  origin  of  tliese  lakes  was  glacial,  and  they  were  formed  during 
the  same  era  that  produced  the  varied  natural  formations  peculiar  to  the  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cuj'ahoga  Falls.  This  region  is  one  of  great  interest  to  geologists, 
and  furnishes  opportunity  for  study  and  research  as  to  the  forces  producing  the 
external  formation  of  the  State. 

The  map  given  herein,  which  is  from  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright's  work  on 
"The  Ice  Age  in  North  America"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1890),  shows  that  the 
waters  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas  rivers  intermingled  at  one  period  of  time. 
(See  "The  Great  Dam  at  Cincinnati  in  the  Ice  Age,"  Hamilton  county,  also, 
«  Glacial  Man  in  Ohio.") 

Here,  at  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  State,  the  dividing  ridge  separates, 
with  but  a  few  miles  between  ttiem,  the  Cuyahoga,  flowing  north  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  Tuscarawas,  whose  waters,  through  the  Muskingum,  reach  the  Ohio  river. 
During  the  occupation  of  the  Indians  the  region  had  many  important  advantages 
for  the  red  men.  It  could  be  reached  from  the  lake  in  canoes,  and  by  carrying 
their  bireh-bark  canoes  seven  miles,  navigation  was  clear  to  the  Ohio  river.  Fish 
and  game  were  plentiful.  Old  Portage,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Cuyahoga,  became  a  trading-post  for  whites  and  Indians.  It  was  a  recognized 
landmark  in  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  in  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Mcintosh  in  1798.  In  the  war  of  1812  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  troops  fur- 
nished by  the  Western  Reserve. 

Tlie  iAd  Indian  Portage  Path  was  part  of  the  ancient  boundary  between  the 
Six  Xations  and  the  Western  Indians.  Its  exact  course  is  thus  described  with 
reference  to  present  sites. 

It  left  the  Cuyahoga  at  the  village  of  Old  Portage,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Akron.  It  went  up  the  hill  westward  alK)ut  halt  a  mile  to  the  high  ground, 
where  it  turned  southerly  and  ran  about  parallel  with  the  canal  to  near  the  Sum- 
mit lake ;  there  took  the  low  ground  nearly  south  to  the  Tuscarawas,  which  it 
struck  a  mile  or  two  above  the  New  Portage.  The  whole  length  of  the  path  was, 
by  the  survey  of  Moses  Warren,  in  1797,  8  miles,  4  chains  and  55  links. 

The  Flrd  Settlement  made  in  this  county  was  at  Hudson,  in  the  year  1800,  by 
Mr.  David  Hudson,  the  history  of  which  we  derive  from  a  series  of  articles  writ- 
ten by  Rev.  J.  Seward,  and  published  about  the  year  1835  in  the  Hudson 
OMerveTm 

In  the  division  of  the  Western  Reserve  among  the  proprietors,  the  townships 
of  Chester  and  Hudson  fell  to  the  lot  of  Birdsey  T^orton  and  David  Hudson. 


DnngerouM  Travdiing. — In  the  ^ear  1799 
Mr.  Hadson  came  oat  to  explore  his  land  in 
oompmny  with  a  few  others.  ^  On  the  way  he 
fell  m  with  Be^.  Tappan,  since  judge,  then 
traTelling  to  his  town  of  Ravenna.  They 
started  in  his  boat  ^m  Gerondigut  bay,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  early  in  May,  and  soon  over- 
took Elias  Harmon,  since  jndge,  in  a  boat 
with  bis  wife,  bound  to  Mantua.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Niagara,  they  found  the  river  full  of 
ioe.  They  baa  tbeir  boats  conveyed  around 
the  faOs,  and  preceded  on  their  dangerous 
way  amidst  vast  bodies  of  floating  ice,  hav- 


ing some  of  the  men  on  the  shore  pulling  by 
ropes  until  out  of  danger  from  the  current  of 
the  Niagara.  Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
lake,  they  found  it  full  of  floating  ice  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  were  compelled 
to  wait  several  d.iys  ere  they  could  proceed, 
which  they  then  did  along  near  the  shore. 
When  off  Ashtabula  county,  their  boats  were 
driven  ashore  in  a  storm,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Harmon's  stove  in  pieces ;  he  proceeded  from 
thence  by  land  ^to  Mantua.  Having  pur- 
chased and  in  a  manner  repaired  Harmon's 
boat,  Mr.  Hudson  shipped  his  effects  in  it. 
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aod  they  airiyed  at  Gleydand  on  the  8th  of 
June. 

Jx>eaimga  Ibumi/^p.— Morse's  (Geography 
haying  giyen  them  abont  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  Cnyahoga  that  they  pottened,  they 
auppoeed  it  capable  of  sloop  nayigation  to  its 
fons.  The  season  being  diy,  they  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  miles  when  they  fonnd  it  in 
places  only  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  were 
often  obliged  to  get  out,  join  hands,  and  drag 
their  boats  oyer  the  shallow  places,  and  made 
but  slow  progress.  After  a  kpse  of  seyeral 
days,  they  judged  they  were  in  the  latitude 
of  the  town  or  which  they  were  in  search. 
Mr.  Hudson  went  ashore  and  commenced 
hunting  for  a  suryeyor*s  line  much  too  far 
north,  and  it  was  not  until  after  six  days'  la- 
borious and  painful  search  that  he  discoyered, 
towards  night,  a  line  which  led  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  his  township.  The  succeeding 
day  being  yery  rainy  he  lodged  under  an  oak 
tree,  without  any  coyering  except  the  clothes 
he  wore,  with  the  grateful  pleasure  of  rest- 
ing on  his  own  land.  In  the  morning  he  re- 
turned highly  elated  to  the  boats  and  gaye 
information  of  his  success. 

Driving  CcUde  Through  the  Wtldemets, — 
While  in  Ontario,  New  Tork,  Tappan  bought 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  Hudson  two  yoke  and 
two  cows.  These  eight  cattle  the^  committed 
to  the  care  of  Meacham,  a  hired  man  in 
Tappan's  seryice,  who  brought  them  safely 
on  Uie  Indian  trail  througn  Buffalo,  until 
they  found  near  the  lake  the  west  line  of  the 
seyenth  range  on  the  Reserye.  This  line,  it 
being  the  east  line  of  the  towns  now  named 
I^iinsyille,  Concord,  Chardon,  Monson,  New- 
burg,  Auburn,  Mantua.  Shalersyille  and  Ra- 
yenna,  they  followed  due  south  more  than 
forty  miles,  crossing  the  Grand  and  Cuyahoga 
rivers,  and  striking  the  Salt  Spring  Indian 
trail  near  the  southeastern  comer  of  Uayenna. 
They  followed  this  trail  westwardly  until  they 
came  to  the  new  line  recently  made  by  Hud- 
son and  Tappan,  which  they  followed  to  the 
spot  where  tne  boats  were  lying  on  the  Cuya- 
hoga, in  Boston. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  these  men 
in  driving  this  small  drove  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  on  an  obscure,  crooked  Indian 
path,  and  in  following  town  lines  through 
swamps,  rivers  and  other  obstacles  fifty  miles 
farther,  almost  through  an  uninhabited  wil- 
derness, were  appalling ;  and  what  rendered 
their  circumstances  truly  unpleasant,  and  in 
some  cases  hazardous,  was  that  they  were 
strangers  to  the  country  and  without  a  guide. 
Their  mode  of  travelling  was  to  have  several 
bags  of  flour  and  pork,  together  with  two 
blankets  and  an  axe,  well  secured  on  the 
backs  of  the  oxen.  They  waded  fordable 
streams  and  compelled  their  cattle  to  swim 
those  that  could  not  be  forded,  passing  across 
those  streams  themselves  with  their  provis- 
ions on  rafls  hastily  made  of  sticks. 

Victmis  Files. — Mr.  Hudson's  company 
being  thus  collected,  his  first  care,  after  mak- 
ing yokes  for  his  oxen,  was  to  open  some  road 
to  his  land.  The  gullies  they  crossed  were 
numerous  and  frequent,  and  often  abrupt  to 


an  angle  of  forty-five  degreea  or  more.  On 
this  road,  bad  as  it  wis.  they  perfbrmed  all 
their  transportrtion  in  Uia  year  1799,  while 
Uieir  oxen  were  tormented  and  rendconed  al^ 
moat  unmanaf^ble  by  immense  awarms  of 
large  flies,  which  ^Usplayed  Bo/Ai  skill  in  the 
soienoe  of  phlebotomy,  that,  in  a  short  time, 
they  drew  out  a  laige  share  of  the  blood  be- 
longing to  these  animals :  the  flies  actoaUy 
killed  one  of  Tappan's  oxen  this  season. 

After  haying  oonyeyed  their  small  bUiA  of 
provisions  on  to  the  southwest  comer  of  this 
town  and  erected  a  bark  hut,  Mr.  Hudson's 
anxiety  became  venr  great  lest  he  and  his 
company  should  suffer  tor  want  of  provisiom, 
his  stock  being  very  much  reduced  in  oonse- 
guence  of  the  Indians  haying  robbed  his  boat 
Not  hearingirom  Lacey,  a  man  he  had  left 
behind  in  Western  New  York  to  bring  on 
stores,  and  dreading  the  consequences  of 
waiting  for  him  any  longer,  Mr.  Hudson 
startedf  to  meet  him.  Taking  a  boat  at  Cleye- ' 
land,  which  was  providentially  going  down 
the  Jake,  on  the  ^  of  July  he  louna  Liu»y 
lying  at  his  ease  near  Cattaraugus.  With 
difficulty  he  there  obtained  some  provisions, 
and  having  a  prosperous  voya^^e  arriyed  in 
season,  to  the  joy  or  those  left  m  the  wilder- 
ness, who  must  haye  been  put  upon  thoii 
allowance  had  his  arrival  been  delayed  any 
longer. 

Difficult  of  Ohtcdning  Bravuhm. — The 
company  being  thus  furnished  with  proyis- 
ions,  they  built  a  large  log-house.  Mr.  Hod- 
son  also  set  his  men  to  work  in  clearing  a 
Siece  of  land  for  wheat,  and  on  the  25th  of 
uly  he  commenced  surveying.  The  settle- 
ment now  consisted  of  thirteen  persons.  In 
August  every  person  except  Mr.  Hudson  had 
a  turn  of  being  unwell.  Several  had  the  fever 
and  ague,  and  in  the  progress  of  surveying 
the  town  into  lots,  the  party  frequently  had 
to  wait  for  some  one  or  their  number  to  go 
through  with  a  paroxysm  of  a^e  and  then 
resume  their  labors.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember they  found  to  their  surprise  they  had 
only  nine  days*  provision  on  nand :  and  as 
Mr.  Hudson  baa  heard  nothing  from  his 
agent,  Norton,  at  Bloomfield,  New  York,  he 
was  once  more  alarmed  lest  they  should  suffer 
for  want  of  food. 

He  immediately  went  to  Cleveland  and 
purchased  of  Lorenzo  Carter  a  small  field  of 
com  for  $50,  designing  to  pound  it  in  mor- 
tars and  live  thereon  in  case  of  necessity. 
He  hastened  back  to  his  station,  and  having 
previously  heard  that  Ebeneaer  Sheldon  had 
made  a  road  through  the  wilderness  to  Au- 
rora, and  that  there  was  a  bridle-path  thence 
to  Cleveland,  he  thought  it  probable  that  he 
might  obtain  pork  for  present  necessity  from 
that  quarter.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  foot 
and  alone,  and  regulated  his  course  by  the 
range  of  his  shadow,  making  allowance  for 
change  in  the  time  of  day.  He  found  the 
Cleveland  path  near  the  centre  of  Aurora, 
then  a  dense  forest.  Thence  he  proceeded 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  Squire  Shel- 
don's cabin,  and  on  inquirinff  found  that  he 
could  obtain  no  provisions  witliin  a  reasonable 
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distanoe  in  that  direedon.  The  next  morn- 
ing, on  his  return,  he  found  that  the  boat 
bM  arrived  with  an  ample  supply  of  pro- 
Tisions. 

A  Fsrihus  Voyage. — Having  completed 
bis  surveying  on  the  11th  of  October,  Mr. 
Hudson  left  on  the  next  day  for  Connecticut, 
to  bring  out  his  family,  in  company  with  his 
little  sun  and  two  men.  Being  disappointed 
in  not  finding  a  good  boat  at  Cleveland,  he 
took  the  wreck  of  one  ho  had  purchased  of 
Harmon,  and  embarked  upon  the  dangerous 
enterprise  of  crossing  the  lake  in  it.  It  was 
so  leaKy  that  it  required  one  hand  most  of 
the  time  to  bail  out  the  water,  and  so  weak 
that  it  bent  considerably  in  crossing  the  waves. 
During  their  passa^^e,  the  weather  was  gen- 
erally cold  and  boisterous ;  threo  different 
times  they  narrowly  escaped  drowning  by 
reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  or  vio- 
lence of  the  wind.  Being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  lying  five  davs  on  Chataguc  point, 
they  lived  comfortably  during  that  time  on 
boiled  chestnuts,  in  order  to  lengthen  out 
their  small  stock  of  provisions.  Arrived  at 
Goshen,  Conn.,  Mr.  Hudson  found  his  family 
in  health,  and  by  the  1st  of  January,  1800, 
was  in  readiness  to  leave  his  native  State  with 
all  its  tender  associations.  "'Thus,''  says  he, 
'*ends  the  eventful  year  1799,  filled  with 
manv  tronbles,  out  of  all  of  which  hath  the 
Lord  delivered  me." 

Harrowing  Uncertainty. — Having  taken  an 
affecting  farewell  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, whom  he  had  left  behind,  Mr.  Hudson 
set  out  from  Goshen  in  January,  with  his 
family  and  others.  They  tarried  at  Bloom - 
field,  Ontario  county,  New  York,  until  spring, 
making  preparations  for  their  voyage  through 
the  lakes  and  up  the  Cuyahoga.  They  pur- 
chased four  boats,  from  one  to  two  tons'  bur- 
den, and  repaired  thoroughly  the  wreck  of 
Hanuon's  boat.  Lightly  loading  them  with 
supplies  to  the  value  of  about  two  thousand 
dollars,  they  completed  every  necessary  prep- 
aration by  the  29th  of  April. 

"The  next  night,"  said  Mr.  Hudson, 
''^  while  my  dear  wife  and  six  children,  with 
all  my  men,  lay  soundly  sleeping  around  me, 
I  could  not  close  my  eyes,  for  the  reflection 
that  those  men  and  women,  with  almost  all 
that  I  held  dear  in  life,  were  now  to  embark 
in  an  expedition  in  which  so  many  chances 
appeareti  against  me  ;  and  should  we  survive 
the  dangers  in  crossing  the  boisterous  lakes, 
and  the  distressing  sickness  usually  attendant 
on  new  settlements,  it  was  highly  probable 
that  we  must  fall  before  the  tomahawk  and 
Kc:ilpiiit;-knife.  As  I  knew  at  that  time  no 
oinsiderable  settlement  had  been  made  but 
what  watf  established  in  bfofKi,  and  as  I  was 
about  to  place  all  those  who  lay  around  me 
on  the  extreme  frontier,  and  as  they  would 
look  to  me  for  safety  and  protection,  I  almost 
sunk  under  the  immense  weight  of  responsi- 
bility resting  on  me.  Perhaps  my  feelings  on 
this  occasion  were  a  little  similar  to  those  of 
the  patriarch,  when  expecting  to  meet  his 
hostile  brother.  But  after  presenting  mv 
before  bimel's  Otod,  and  committing  all 


to  his  care,  I  cheerftilly  launched  out  the  next 
morning  upon  tho  great  deep." 

The  crews  of  their  boats  consisted  of 
Samuel  Bishop  and  his  four  sons,  David, 
Reuben,  Luman  and  Joseph,  Joel  Gaylord, 
Heman  Oviatt,  Moses  Thompson,  Allen  Gay- 
lord,  Stephen  Perkins,  Joseph  and  George 
Darrow,  William  M'Kinlcy,  and  three  men 
from  Vermont  by  the  names  of  Derrick, 
Williams  and  Shefford.  The  women  in  the 
company  were  the  wives  of  Messi-s.  Hudson, 
Bishop  and  Nobles,  with  Miss  Ruth  Gaylord 
and  Miss  Ruth  Bishop.  The  six  children  of 
Mr.  Hudson  completed  the  number. 

They  had  little  trouble  until  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga.  The  wind  on 
that  day  being  rather  high,  Mr.  Hudson,  in 
attempting  to  enter  the  river  with  his  boat, 
missed  the  channel  and  struck  on  a  sand- 
bar. In  this  very  perilous  situation  the  boat 
shipped  several  barrels  of  water,  and  himself 
ana  all  his  family  must  have  been  drowned 
had  not  a  mountain  wave  struck  the  boat 
with  such  violence  as  to  float  it  over  the  bar. 
When  up  the  river,  within  about  two  miles 
of  their  landing-place,  ^thev  stopped  for  the 
night  a  little  north  of  Northfield,  at  a  locality 
now  known  as  The  Pinery. 

Waiting  for  the  Fall  of  the  Waters.— A. 
tremendous  rain  in  the  night  so  raised  the 
river  by  daybreak  that  it  overflowed  the  bank 
whereon  they  slept,  and  even  their  beds  were 
on  the  point  of  floating.  Everything  was 
completely  drenched,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  five  days  ere  the  subsiding 
waters  would  allow  them  to  force  their  boats 
against  the  current.  On  the  sixth  day,  May 
28th.  thev  reached  their  landing- place,  from 
whence  Mr.  Hudson,  leaving  nis  wife  and 
children,  hurried  to  see  the  people  whom  he 
had  lefl  overwinter,  and  whom  he  found  well. 

About  the  time  they  completed  their  land- 
ing, Elijah  Noble  arrived  with  the  cattle  and 
Mr.  Hudson's  horse,  which  had  been  driven 
from  Ontario  by  nearly  the  same  route  that 
the  cattle  were  the  preceding  year. 

Being  busy  in  arranging  for  them,  Mr. 
Hudson  did  not  take  his  horse  to  the  river  to 
bring  up  his  family  for  several  days.  When 
he  arrived,  he  found  his  wife,  who  had  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  all  the  inctmveniences 
hitherto  experienced,  very  much  discouraged. 
She  and  the  children  suffered  severely  from 
the  armies  of  gnat^  and  mosouitoes  which  at 
this  season  of  the  year  infest  the  woods. 
After  all  the  persons  belonging  to  the  settle- 
ment had  collected,  thanksgiving  was  ren- 
dered to  the  God  of  mercy,  who  had  pro- 
tected them  in  perils,  preserved  their  lives 
and  brought  them  siifely  to  their  place  of 
destination.  Public  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
was  resumed,  it  having  been  discontinued 
during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hudson.  **I 
felt."  said  he,  ''in  some  measure  the  respon- 
sibility resting  on  first  settlers,  and  their  ob- 
ligations to  commence  in  that  fear  of  God 
which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  to 
establish  those  moral  and  religious  habits  on 
which  the  tem^ral  and  eternal  happiness  of 
a  people  essentially  depends.'' 
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Mr.DkTid  Hudson  died  Hudi  17,  )83«,     aad  mn  cunple  of  vbIUmh  waD  VBtOr  of 

t^A  76  ream,  lekving  «  mvaarj  nvmd,     imiution. 

.Hudson  in  18^. — Hudson  is  twentr-fiitir  miles  from  dereluid  mnd 
northeast  of  Akron,  on  the  stage  road  mim  Cleveland  to  HtlabDig.    It 


Westrbr  Bbbbbyk  Collkox. 


two  Congr^tional,  one  Episcopal  and  one  Methodist  dinrdi,  foor  stores^  one 
newspaper  printing-office,  two  female  seminaries,  and  about  600  inhabitante.  Hie 
village  is  handsomely  situated  and  neatly  built,  and  the  tone  of  sooiety  devated, 
wbi(£  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  Weetem  Beeerve 
College. 

Tlw  college  buildins  are  of  brick,  and  situated  upon  a  beautifiil  and  spadoos 
green,  in  an  order  similar  to  the  edifices  of  Yale,  on  which  institution  this  is  also 
modelled,  and  of  which  several  of  its  professors  are  graduates.  Hie  annexed  view 
was  taken  near  the  observatory,  a  snuill  structure  shown  on  the  extreme  ris^t. 
The  other  buildings  are,  commencing  with  that  nearest — south  college,  middle 
college,  chapel,  divmity  hall,  president's  house,  athenaeum,  and  a  residence  of  one 
of  the  professors,  near  the  roadside,  nearly  in  front  of  the  athenceum. 

The  Medical  College  at  Cleveland  is  connected  with  this  institution.  By  tfae 
catalogue  of  1846-7,  the  whole  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  the  col- 
1^  was  1 9 ;  the  whole  number  of  students  320,  viz.,  14  in  the  theol<^caI  depart- 
ment; 216  in  the  medical  dqwrtment;  71  undergraduates  and  19  preparatory. — 
Old  Edition. 

The  collie,  while  at  Hudson,  did  a  great  work  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  its 
professors  were  lately  graduates  of  Yale,  some  of  whom  attained  national  repu- 
tation, but  it  always  was  financially  a  struggling  institution,  and  the  salaries  of  its 
officers  pitifully  meagre.  In  consequence  of  an  offer  of  half  a  million  of  dollars 
from  Amasa  Stone,  tlie  college  was  removed  to  Cleveland  in  1882,  and  its  classi- 
cal department  then  named  Adelbert  ColL£0£,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Stone's 
"  lost  and  lamented  son." 

The  old  eolli^  buildings  are  now  occupied  by  the  Western  Reserve 
Academy,  which  is  for  the  education  of  both  sexes.  It  was  established  in  1882 
luider  the  charter  of  the  old  collrge,  which  now  comprises  "Adelbert  College" 
and  "College  for  Women,"  at  Cleveland.  It  is  maintained  by  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  of  Adelbert  College,and  has  an  annual  income  of  |3,000. 

The  academy  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Newton  B.  Hobart.  The  site  is 
I>eaiitifHl,  comprising  alwut  thirty  acres  of  land.  It  began  with  a  higher  standard 
than  that  of  any  other  preparatory  school  in  the  State  and  its  reputation  is  of  the 
highest.  In  the  ei^ht  years  of  its  existence  it  ha'4  had  about  4iX>  students  from 
fifteen  different  States,  of  whom  111  have  graduated  and  79  entered  varied  col- 
leges, as  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Amherst,  Adelbert,  Cleveland  Col- 
1^  for  Women,  Ann  Arbor,  etc. 
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Hudson  is  twelve  miles  north  of  Akron  and  twenty-six  southeast  of  Cleve- 
landy  on  the  junction  of  the  C.  &  P.  and  C.  A.  &  C.  Railroads. 

City  Officers,  1888:  H.  B.  Foster,  Mayor;  E.  E.  Rogers,  Clerk;  8.  Miller, 
Treasurer;  L,  E.  Reed,  Marshal.  Newspaper:  Express,  Independent,  D.  B. 
Sherwood  &  Son,  editors  and  publishers.  Churches :  1  Congr^ational,  1  Catho- 
lic, 1  Episco])al,  1  Methodist.  School  census,  1888,  263.  C.  F.  Seese,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

The  celebration  of  the  ninetieth  birthday  anniversary  of  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Hud- 
son Baldwin  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Hudson,  Tuesday,  Oct. 
28,  1890.  From  the  programme  of  the  commemoration  exercises  we  derive  these 
items: 

Her  father,  David  Hudson,  the  founder  of  the  town,  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  Hendrick  Hudson,  who  discovered  the  Hudson  river  in  1609.  Hendrick 
named  his  youngest  son  David,  and  he  was  the  sixth  David  in  that  line.  He  was 
bom  at  Branford,  Connecticut,  July  17,  1760.  His  daughter,  Anna,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Summit  county.  This  event  took  place  in  a  hut  of  a 
single  room,  which  stood  at  what  is  now  the  junction  of  Baldwin  with  Main  street. 

Ilrd  Things,  wheeled,  arrived  in  March,  1802;  log  school-house,  1802; 
first  burial  in  old  cemetery,  mother  of  John  Brown,  1808 ;  Congregational  Church 
formed  September  4,  1802,  David  Bacon,  pastor,  1804  to  1807 ;  first  tannery 
opened  by  Owen  Brown,  father  of  John,  1805 ;  college  opened,  1826 ;  removed 
to  Cleveland  1882,  and  Western  Reserve  Academy  organized ;  town  celebrations, 
June  18,  1850  and  1856,  and  October  28,  1890. 

At  this  celebration  the  president  was  Greo.  L.  Starr ;  the  historical  address  by 
8.  A.  Lane,  of  Akxon,  the  county  historian;  and  another,  "First  ninety  years  of 
the  century,"  by  Hon.  J.  C.  liCe,  Toledo. 

Akron  in  1846. — The  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Akron,  the  county-seat,  is 
on  the  Portage  summit  of  the  Ohio  canal,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  36  miles  from  Cleveland  and  110  northeast  of  Columbus.  The  name  of 
this  town  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  an  elevation.  Akron  w&s  laid 
out  in  1825,  where  South  Akron  now  is.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  Irish 
laborers  on  the  Ohio  canal  put  up  about  100  cabins.  South  Akron  grew  rapidly 
for  a  few  years;  but  in  1832  some  buildings  were  put  up  half  a  mile  farther 
north,  and  business  in  a  short  time  centered  here.  In  1827  the  Ohio  canal  was 
finished  from  Cleveland  to  this  place.  In  1841  Akron  was  made  the  county-seat 
of  the  new  county  of  Summit.  The  same  year  the  canal  connecting  Akron  with 
Beaver,  Pa.,  was  opened,  and  a  new  impetus  given  to  the  town  by  these  advan- 
tages. 

Akron  contains  1  Episcojml,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  Dis- 
ciples, 1  Universalist,  1  German  Lutheran,  and  1  Catholic  church,  20  mercantile 
stores,  10  grocery,  4  drug  and  2  book  stores,  4  woollen  factories,  2  blast  and  3 
Mnall  furnaces,  1  carding  machine  manufactory,  5  flouring  mills,  1  insuranc^e  cx)ni- 
pany,  1  bank,  2  newspaper  printing-offices,  and  a  great  variety  of  mechanical 
establishments.  The  mercantile  business  of  this  town  is  heavy  and  constantly 
increasing,  and  immense  quantities  of  wheat  are  purchased.  The  water  privileges 
here  are  good,  and  manufacturing  will  eventually  be  extensively  carrieu  on.  In 
1827  its  population  was  about  600;  in  1840  it  was  1,664,  since  which  it  is  esti- 
mated to  nave  doubled.  Two  miles  south  of  Akron  is  Summit  lake,  a  l)eautiful 
sbeetof  water  on  the  summit  of  the  Ohio  canal.  Part  of  its  waters  find  their  way 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  part  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. — Old  Edition. 

A  nssident  of  Akron  has  driven  us  some      settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Akron,  at  which  time 
respecsciDg  the  settleiuent  of  the  c<iun-      there  was^  no  other  white  settlenient  between 


tiy,  and  one  or  two  anecdotes,  which  we  here  and  Sandusky.     We  eiye  an  anecdote 

annex.  of  Minor  Spicer,  who  is  still  living  at  Akron. 

In  1811  Paul  Williams,  Aroos  and  Minor  In  the  late  war,  one  ni|z:ht  just  before  retiring, 

S|Moer  came  from  New  LondoD,  Codd.  ,  and  he  heard  some  one  call  in  front  of  his  house, 
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unci  went  out  and  saw  a  Wee  Iniliaii  tiitb  two 
rifies  in  his  hand,  and  a  deer  quartered  utiJ 
hung  across  his  liorse,  Spicer  innuired  what 
he  wuut*^.  The  Indian  reulied  in  his  own 
dialect,  when  the  utber  t«Id  faim  he  must 
speak  Eugli:ih,  or  he  nould  unlioree  him. 
He  finally  gave  them  b>  understand  that  he 
wished  to  stay  over  night,  a  request  that  was 
reluctantly  granted.  His  rifles  were  (jiaced 
in  u  comer,  his  venisoa  hun^i  up,  and  his 
horse  put  into  a  large  pig-stye,  the  unly  stablo 
attudied  lo  the  preiuiees. 

The  Indian  cut  out  a  piece  of  venison  for 
Mrs.  Spicer  to  cuok  fur  hiui.  wliich  she  did 
in  tlie  usual  way,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
pepper  and  salt.  He  drew  up  \u  the  t^ble 
and  eat  but  a  mouthful  or  two.  Tlie  family 
being  ready  to  retire,  he  placed  hin  ecnlpin^- 
knife  and  toroakawk  in  the  comer  with  his 
rifles,  and  stretched  hiuiself  upon  the  hearth 
before  the  fire.  When  ho  supposed  the  fam- 
i]}'  were  asleep,  he  rnified  himself  slowly  from 
his  reclining  position  and  sat  upright  on  the 
hearth,  looking  stealthily  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  if  all  was  still.  He  then  pot  upon  his 
feet  and  stepped  lifrhtly  across  the  floor  to  his 
iniiiteuicuts  of  death.  At  this  juncture  the 
feelings  of  Spicer  and  hia  wife  may  be  well 
icuacined,  for  they  were  only  fei£ning  sleep 
and  were  intently  watching.  The  Indian 
again  stood  for  a  mometit.  to  see  if  he  had 
awakened  any  one,  then  slowly  drew  from  its 
scabbard  the  ghitering  scalpiuK-knife.  At 
this  moment  Spicer  was  about  nutting  his 
baud  upon  his  nfle,  which  stood  by  hia  bed, 
to  shoot  the  Indian,  but  concluded  lo  wait 
further  demonatration.  whieh  was  an  entirely 
difTcrerit  one  from  what  he  had  anticipated, 
for  the  Indian  took  hold  and  cut  a  piece  of 
his  venioon,  weighing  about  two  pounds,  and 
laying  it  on  the  live  coals  until  it  was  wariued 
through,  devoured  it  and  went  to  sleep.  Mrs. 
Spieer'a  cooking  had  not  pleased  him  being 
seasoned  too  hieh.  The  day  before  he  and 
hia  father  lost  tliemselvee  in  the  wooda,  and 


after  o 
his  I 
Spic. 

JauitfS  Brown,  or,  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  "Jim  Brown."  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  north  part  of  the  oouuty.  He 
was  ktiown  throughout  the  oountry  as  the 
bead  of  a  notorious  band  of  counterfeiters. 
Few  luen  have  pursued  the  business  so  long 
without  being  convicted.  Aside  from  this  lje 
was  to  a  certain  extent  respected,  for  lie  liad 
the  externals  of  a  gentleujan  in  his  converaa- 
tion  and  address,  and  had  many  friends.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  man.  over  six  leet  in 
height,  with  a  ki'cu  penetrating  eye.  He 
even  held  the  office  ot  justice  of  the  peace 
when  last  arrested.  He  had  often  been  tried 
;,  and  as  of\eu  escaped. 


when  he  was  overtaken  with  a  writ  of  error 
and  set  at  liberty.  It  ia  said  that  large  oum- 
bera  of  young  men  have  been  drawn  into  hia 
Bcheiues  from  time  to  time,  and  thereby 
found  iheir  way  to  the  penitentiary.  Many 
anecdotes  are  related  of  nim. 

He  and  a  brother  and  one  Taylor  once  sup- 
plied ihrmselves  with  counterfeit  paper  and 


d  a  ship  with  ii  and  set  sail  for 


ffi" 


counterfeit  n 
A  discovery,  however,  was  made,  and  they 
were  apprehended  before  ihey  had  got  out  of 
the  river,  and  brought  back  for  trial,  but  lie 
ewaped  by  turning  Slaie'a  evidence.  He  es- 
caped so  often  that  it  was  said  he  could  not 
be  convicted.  However,  in  IK4fi,  he  was 
taken  the  last  time,  tried  at  Columbus,  and 
semeiiced  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  yeara. 
When  first  arrested,  he  said,  "Well,  boys. 
DOW  the  United  States  have  taken  hoM  of 
Die.  I  may  get  floored  ;  but  1  could  have  wor- 
ried out  a  county." 


.  &C.;  Valley;  and  P.  & 


Akron,  county-seat  of  Summit,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Columbus,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  is  an  imjKirtaiit  manufactuinng 
city,  sewer  pipe  and  stoneware  being  noted  interests.  It  is  the  seat  of  Buchtei. 
College.  Its  railroads  are:  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O. ;  C.  A.  &  I 
W.     It  is  also  on  the  Ohio  eanal. 

C<.mity  Officere,  1888 :  Auditor,  Charles  W.  F.  Dick  ;  Clerk,  Othello  \V.  Hale ; 
Commissioners,  King  J.  Ellet,  Washington  G.  Johnston,  Cliarlcs  C.  Hine;  Cor- 
oticr,  Albert  H,  Sai^ent ;  Iiifirniary  Directors,  Stephen  D.  Miller,  Joseph  Moore, 
Eli  Smith  ;  Probate  Judge,  Charles  R.  Grant ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Geoi^  W, 
Sieber ;  Recorder,  Henry  C.  Searles ;  Sheriff,  David  R,  Bnnn  ;  Sur\'eyor,  Charles 

E,  Perkins;  Treasurer,  James  H.  Seymour,  City  Officers,  1888:  Louis  D. 
Seward,  Mayor;  Dayton  A.  Doyle,  Solicitor;  Newton  Ford,  Clerk  ;  Arilmr  M. 
Cole,  Treasurer;  Simon  M.  Stone,  Marshal ;  W.  D.  Chapman,  Civil  Engineer, 
Henry  Acker,  Street  Commissioner;  B.  F.  ManderbacU,  Chief  Fire  Dejiartment. 
News|>a|»ers  i  Beaam,  Republican,  Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  editors  and  (inblisliers ; 
JWeyivzm,  Independent,  F.  S.  Pixley,  editor;  Gcnnflii I'o,  German  Independent, 
Germania  Publishing  Company,  editors  and  publishers ;  V\(y  Tiviea,  Democratic, 

F.  8.  Pixley,  editor ;  Frek  Presse,  German,  Freic  Presse  Publishing  Company ; 
American  Farm  News,  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  publisliers ;  Ohio  Eduoaiional 
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Monthly  and  National  Teacher ^  educational^  Samuel  Findlay,  editor.  Churches : 
1  Baptist,  1  Congr^ationaly  2  Christian,  1  •Hebrew,  1  Evangelical,  2  Methodist, 
1  Presbyterian,  1  Universalist,  1  Grerman  Lutheran,  1  Gremian  Reformed,  1  Re- 
formed, 2  Catholic,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  1  United  Brethren,  1  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal.  Banks :  Bank  of  Akron,  Greorge  W.  Crouse,  president,  Greoige 
T.  Perkins,  cashier;  Citizens'  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  E.  Steinbacher, 
president,  W.  B.  Raymond,  cashier ;  City  National,  J.  B.  Woods,  president,  F. 
W.  Butler,  cashier;  First  National,  T.  W.  Cornell,  president,  W.  McFarlin, 
cashier ;  Setx)nd  National,  Greorge  D.  Bates,  president,  A.  N.  Sanford,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees. — ^Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  harvesting  machinery, 
605  hands ;  J.  F.  Seiberling  &  Co.,  harvesting  machinery,  256  ;  The  J.  C.  McNeil 
Co.,  steam  boilers,  etc.,  32 ;  Akron  Twine  and  Cordage  Co.,  twine  and  cordage, 
60;  Taplin,  Rice  &  Co.,  stoves  and  general  machine  work,  16;  F.  Schumacher 
Milling  Co.,  flour,  etc.,  276 ;  Citizens'  Electric  Light  Co.,  6 ;  D.  W.  Thomas, 
planing  mill,  24 ;  Th^  Hower  Co.,  oat  products,  20 ;  Allen  &  Co.,  flour  and  feed, 
17 ;  J.  Park  Alexander,  fire-brick,  20;  W.  B.  Doyle  &  Co.,  planing  mill,  10; 
Baker,  McMillen  &  Co.,  wood-turning,  etc.,  98  ;  A.  A.  Bartlett,  planing  mill,  13 ; 
Dempsey  Machine  Co.,  general  machine  work,  12 ;  D.  E.  H.  Merrill  &  Co.,  stone- 
ware, 49 ;  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  hardware  specialties,  35  ;  The  Hardware 
Manufacturing  Co.,  hardware  specialties,  17 ;  The  Thomas  Phillips  Co.,  flour 
sacks,  50 ;  Christian  Voght,  carriages  and  wagons,  10 ;  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
mechanical  and  hard  rubber,  260 ;  The  Akron  Cracker  Co.,  crackers  and  cakes, 
14 ;  Weary,  Snyder,  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Co.,  planing  mill  and  box  factory, 
25 ;  Webster,  Camp  &  Lane  Machinery  Co.,  hoisting  machinery,  etc.,  135 ;  The 
Akron  Belting  Co.,  leather  belting,  25 ;  Werner  Printing  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
lithographing,  printing,  etc.,  140 ;  The  Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  printing  and  book- 
binding, 36 ;  Akron  Contracting  and  Cabinet  Co.,  builders'  supplies,  etc.,  25 ; 
Smith  Brothers,  druggists'  supplies,  etc.,  24 ;  The  Akron  Iron  Co.^  hss  iron,  etc., 
412 ;  C.  A.  Hankey,  planing  mill,  15 ;  The  Diamond  Match  Co.,  matches,  664 ; 
Whitman  &  Barns  Manufacturing  Co.,  knives  and  sickles,  286 ;  Miller  Match  and 
Chain  Co.,  matches  and  chains,  138 ;  J.  C.  Ewart  &  Co.,  roofing  tile,  etc.,  70 ; 
The  Selle  Grear  Co.,  spring  wagons  and  truck  gears,  46 ;  The  Buckeye  Sewer-pipe 
Co.,  sewer-pipe,  40 ;  The  U.  S.  Stoneware  Co.,  stoneware,  40 ;  The  Akron  Sewer- 
pipe  Co.,  sewer-pipe,  90 ;  The  Hill  Sewer-pipe  Co.,  sewer-pipe,  45 ;  Whitmore, 
Robinson  &  Co.,  stoneware,  etc.,  129 ;  The  Seiberling  Milling  Co.,  flour  and  feed, 
23 ;  The  Akron  Fire-brick  Co.,  fire-brick,  8  ;  T.  C.  Budd,  machine  and  foundry 
work,  7 ;  Akron  Steam  Forge  Co.,  iron  and  steel  forging,  23 ;  F.  Horix,  lager 
beer,  12 ;  Robinson  Brothers  &  Co.,  sewer-pipe,  70 ;  Weeks  Brothers,  stoneware, 
31  ;  Viall  &  Markcll,  stoneware,  25  ;  Cook,  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  stoneware,  23 ; 
Akron  Stoneware  Co.,  stoneware,  43  ;  F.  W.  Rockwell  &  Co.,  stoneware,  20 ;  The 
Ohio  Stoneware  Co.,  stoneware,  32. — State  Report^  1888. 

Population  in  1880, 16,512.  School  census,  1888,  7,707;  Elias  Fraunfelter, 
school  superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $7,202,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $7,487,369. — Ohio  Labor  StatidicSy  1887.  1 

Census,  1890,  27,702. 

Akron^  s  Sewer-pipe  Inditdry  is  famed  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
sewer-pipe  has  been  in  use  in  many  cities  for  years  and  only  gains  added  reputa- 
tion by  the  test  of  time.  It  is  manufactured  in  lai'^c  (jiiantities  by  skilled  labor 
and  powerful  machinery.  It  is  thoroughly  vitrified  and  impervious  to  acids, 
gases  or  steam.  The  glaze  being  formed  from  the  action  of  the  vapors  of  salt 
upon  the  clay  at  a  high  temperature  is  not  liable  to  scale  or  cut  ofi^  by  sewer  gas, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  a  slip  glaze  of  foreign  substances  is  applied  to  the 
clay. 

Of  the  clay  beds  which  supply  the  material  for  Akron's  sewer-pipe  Dr.  Orton 
says :  "  The  potters'  clays  of  Springfield  township.  Summit  county,  are  among  the 
b^  natural  beds  of  stoneware  clay  in  the  State.     The  clay  deposits  are  from  six 
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to  fen  feet  thick,  overlain  by  ahales  aud  a  hard  sand-rock,  and  underlain  by  shales 
and  (x^asionally  by  an  inL-h  or  two  of  coal.  The  clays  are  of  several  grades  of 
excellence ;  the  poorest,  or  '  chuck '  clay,  which  is  commonly  rejected,  is  found 
on  the  top  of  the  bed.  The  beds  are  found  closu  to  the  surface  m  the  largest  part 
of  the  territory.  They  are  mined  by  long  pits  or  trenches  by  which  the  whole 
area  worked  is  taken  clean  and  the  refiine  U  piled  back.  In  oi>e  or  two  instances 
the  clays  are  rained  by  drifting,  which  gives  a  much  cleaner  product  tlian  the  cuh- 
toniary  way.  The  district  in  which  these  clays  are  tbund  is  small,  all  the  work- 
ings being  at  one  place,  viz.,  North  Springfield,  Summit  county,  wliere  there  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  banks.  They  supply  all  the  Mogadore,  Tallniadge,  Cuyahoga 
Falls  and  Akron  stoneware  potteries,  which  make  at  lea*t  twice  as  much  stone- 
ware as  any  other  distrit*  in  Ohio." 

Akron  has  another  industry — the  Match  iNDusrRY — which  is  almost  as 
widely  known  as  its  famous  sewer-pipe.  Oue-titHi  of  the  entire  mutch  product 
of  the  United  Slates  is  made  by  one  concern  in  Akron.  The  Barber  Match  Com- 
pany was  established  in  1847  by  George  Barlier,  and  bet^ame  by  consolidation  a 
Drancb  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company  in  1881. 
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The  Akron  branch  of  this  concern  use  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  matches 
3,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  lumber,  70  tons  of  brimstone,  17,000  lbs.  of  phoa- 
phorus,  33,600  lbs.  chlorate  of  potash,  30,000  lbs.  of  glue  and  50,000  lbs.,  of  para- 
fine  wax.     The  work  is  lai^ly  done  by  improved  machinery. 

On  the  location  of  the  canal  at  Akron  the  town  of  Middlebury  began  to  lose  its 
prestige,  and  its  citizens  decided  that  it  must  get  increased  wat«r-power  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  young  rival. 

The  M[DDi.EBURY  Hydraulic  Company  was  oi^nir^  and  authorized  by 
the  L^islature  "to  raise  the  natural  surface  of  Springfield  lake,  in  which  the 
Little  Cuyahoga  had  its  rise,  six  feet,  and  lower  it  four  feet  below  the  natural  sur- 
fece.  This  gave  to  the  water-power  of  the  village  a  permanency  and  sufficiency 
that  could  be  relied  on  at  all  times."  In  1872  Middlebury  was  annexed  to  AkroD 
as  the  sixth  ward  of  tliat  city. 

MiDDi,EBURY  is  HOW  B  part  of  Akron.  In  our  old  edition  it  was  thus  de- 
scribed as  in  the  township  of  Tallmadge :  "  Two  miles  east  of  Akron  and  on  botR 
sides  of  the  Little  Cuyahoga  is  the  villi^  of  Middlebury.  As  early  as  1807  a 
grist  mill  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  town  by  Amos  Norton  and  Joseph  Hart. 
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The  town  was  laid  out  in  1818  by  them,  and  soon  became  the  most  thriving  vil- 
lage in  this  whole  r^ion  until  the  canal  was  cut  tlirough  to  Cleveland,  when 
j^Ton  took  away  moat  of  its  trade.  It  has  two  churches  and  about  1,000  people." 
—(M  Edition. 

Within  Akron's  beautiful  and  well-kept  Glendale  cemetery  stands  the  Akeion 
Soldiers' Memorial  Chapel,  dedicated  Decoration  Day,  1876.  At  the  time 
of  its  erection  it  was  tlie  only  building  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its  erection  is 
due  to  the  Buckley  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  aided  by  outside  subscriptions.  The 
chapel  is  a  handsome  stone  structure,  ita  cost  $25,000.  Built  inU)  its  interior  walls 
are  fourteen  marble  slabs,  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  fallen  brave  of  Akron 
and  Portage  township. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  chapel  are  three  beautiful  memorial  wuidows— one  by 
the  surviving  members  of  the  29th  O.  V.  I-,  in  honor  of  the  reKiment  and  the  late 
OjI.  Lewis  P.  Buckley,  from  whom 
the  Post  is  named ;  a  second,  repre- 
senting woman's  work  in  the  war ;  and 
the  third,  commemorative  of  three 
epochs  in  national  history — Washing- 
ton, Perry  and  Lincoln. 

There  arc  also  eight  small  memorial 
windows,  individual  contributions. 

The  admirable  Akbon  ScmwL  Sys- 
tem (see  Vol.  I.,  page  143)  is  the  result 
of  the  efForts  of  Rev.  I.  Jennings,  a 
young  man,  pastor  of  the  Congrt^- 
tional  church  at  Akron,  who,  in  1846, 
set  himself  to  work  to  reorganize  the 
common  schools  of  Akron.  Previous 
to  this  the  schools  of  Akron  were  poor 
afiairs,  giving  only  the  most  rudimen- 
tary fducation,  and  even  that  was  ao- 
come<i  to  only  almut  two-thirds  of  the 
children  of  school  age. 

In  May,  1846,  Mr.  Jennings  called 
a  public  meeting  to  secure  Ijetter  educa- 
tion, at  which  he  was  apjKjinted  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  submit  a  pUa 
for  improvement.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  citizens,  held  Nov.  21,  1846,  the  following  plan  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  and  adoption  of  those  assembled : 


Mrmoriai.  Chapei. 


1.  I<et  the  whole  village  be  iDcorporat«d 
into  one  school  dbtrict 

2.  Let  there  be  establJBhed  six  primarjr 
schools  in  liifTerent  parta  of  the  village,  so  as 
best  to  acconmjExliite  the  vhole. 

3.  Let  there  be  one  ^m mar- school,  cen- 
trally located,  nhere  instructions  may  be 
givcD  in  the  various  studies  and  parts  of 
studies  not  provided  for  in  the  priaiary 
schools,  and  yet  requisite  to  a  respectable 
English  education. 

4.  Let  there  be  gratuitous  admission  to 
each  school  in  the  system  for  the  children  of 
remdenia,  with  the  following  restrictions, 
vix. :  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  gram- 
mar-Bcbool  who  fails  to  sustain  a  thorough 
examination  in  the  studies  of  the  primary 
school,  and  the  teacher  shall  have  power, 
with  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  superin- 
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t«ndent.  tu  exclude  for  misconduct  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and  to  classify  the  pupils  as  the 
best  good  of  the  schools  may  seem  to  require. 
5.  The  expense  of  establishing  and  sub- 
tainitiK  this  system  of  schools  shall  be  thus 
provided  for ;  First,  b 
public  school  money  t 
village  are  entitled  to,  1 
or  property  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
board  for  thb  punMwe ;  and  secondly,  a  tax 
be  levied  by  the  Common  Council  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  this  village  for  the  bal- 

fi.  l^et  six  superintendents  be  chosen  by 
the  Common  Council,  who  shall  he  cliarged 
with  perfecting  the  system  thus  generally 
defined,  the  brinf^ng  of  it  into  operation. 
and  the  control  of  iL  when  brought  into  oper- 
ation.   Let  the  uz  superintendents  be  n> 
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chosen  tliat  the  tenn  of  office  of  two  of  them     bv  the  Le^^Bbture,  Feb.  8,  1847,  ezceptins 

shaU  expire  each  year.  that  the  name  of  officen  and  mode  of  dec- 

This  plan  was  embodied  in  an  act  passed     tion  of  the  sixth  paragraph  were  changed. 

From  a  historical  sketch  of  the  "schools  of  AkroD,  by  Judge  C.  Bryan,  we  quote 
the  following :  ^'  The  interval  between  the  meetings,  in  May  and  November,  1846, 
was  improved  by  Mr.  Jennings  in  collecting  information,  maturing  the  plan  and 
elaborating  the  report  The  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Jennings,  am  the  labor  of 
visiting  every  home  in  the  village,  to  ascertain  what  children  went  to  sdiool  and 
who  did  not  go,  and  who  w«it  to  public  schools  and  who  went. to  private,  and 
how  much  was  paid  for  school  instruction,  was  performed  by  him.  He  went  to 
Cleveland  and  Sandusky  city  in  the  same  interest,  to  see  the  operation  of  graded 
schools  there.  He  procured  estimates  by  competent  mechanics  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  a  grammar-school  building  to  accommodate  500  pupils,  and  omitted  no 
detail  of  we  plan  that  was  necessary  to  show  it  in  organic  completeness ;  and 
whatever  credit  and  distinction  Akron  may  have  enjoyed  for  the  principle  of  free 
graded  schools  in  Ohio  is  due  to  Mr.  Jennings.'^ 

BucHTEL  (College  stands  on  a  beautiful  and  commanding  eminence  over- 
looking the  city.  It  was  founded  in  1870  through  the  action  of  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Universalists,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  B.  Buchtel,  of  Akron,  who 
contributed  $25,000  for  the  building  and  $6,000  for  the  endowment  fund. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  it  was  determined  to  make 
water  connection  between  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  and  in  1841  the  Pennsyl- 
vania AND  Ohio  Canal  was  completed  from  Akron  to  Beaver,  Pa.  For  a 
time  the  canal  flourished,  but  the  competition  of  and  later  the  control  acquired  by 
the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Railroad  Company,  led  to  its  gradual  disuse  and 
dilapidation,  until  it  became  a  menace  to  the  health  of  those  residing  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. One  night,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  the  banks  were  cut  in  three  places, 
at  and  near  Cuyahora  Falls,  and  its  waters  flowed  out  until  the  bottom  appeared. 
The  State  threaten^  prosecution,  but  none  was  ever  comm^iced  and  the  oreaks 
never  repaired.  Again,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  the  canal  was  cut  by  ni^t  in 
Akron  by  disguised  men,  but  no  one  was  punished,  although  the  supposed  guilty 
parties  were  arrested. 

In  1838  a  party  of  capitalists,  largely  Eastern  men,  undertook  to  build  a  great 
manufacturing  city  at  a  point  between  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  Akron,  to  be  called 
Summit  City.  A  joint  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  was  organ- 
ized. The  city  was  to  be  supplied  with  inexhaustible  water-jK)wer,  by  means  of 
a  clam  and  canal  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Cuyahoga  river.  Work  was  begun 
and  in  1839  water  turned  into  the  canal,  but  at  this  point  the  money  gave  out, 
and  matters  were  at  a  standstill  until  in  1843  Horace  Greeley,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Akron,  was  so  impressed  by  the  scheme  that,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Tribune  an  enthusiastic  article,  predicting  that  "  Summit  City  "  would 
l)ecome  the  "  Lowell  of  the  West."  Nevertheless,  no  more  nionev  could  be  raised 
for  the  future  "Lowell,"  and  it  "died  a'bornin'."  The  lands  of  the  company, 
called  the  "  Chuckery,"  are  now  in  the  suburbs  of  Akron. 

Tallmadge,  the  Christian  Colony. 

The  history  .of  the  settlement  of  the  township  of  Tallmadge  is  peculiar.  At  a 
drawing  among  the  members  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  Jan.  30,  1798,  this  township  was  drawn  by  the  "  Brace  Company" 
and  others.  In  1803  the  proprietors  made  a  division.  The  Bi'ace  Company  took 
all  west  of  the  meridian,  one-half  mile  west  of  the  centre  line.  The  remainder 
of  the  township  was  taken  by  Ephraim  Starr  and  Col.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  of 
Litchfield,  from  whom  the  township  was  named. 

No  settlement  was  made  in  Tallmadge  until  the  summer  of  1807,  when  Rev. 
David  Bacon,  a  missionary  in  the  Western  settlements,  built  a  log-house  on  the 
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south  line  of  tlie  township,  half  a  mile  wost  of  the  «?ntre,  and  niovwl  iti  with  his 
familv,  llie  only  one  in  the  township. 

Mr.  Bacon  liatl  coiiceiv^Hl  the  idea  of  a  religious  colDnv,  ami  niaile  a  contract 
with  the  owners  for  nearly  thecntiw  town^thip;  in  all  alwnt  12,0(KI  acres  at  gl.ijO 
yer  acre.  I'avnicnt.s  were  to  1)6  made  npon  time,  bnt  when  ])aymcnts  were  made 
for  any  |iart  in  full  a  df«l  was  to  be  given. 

In  the  pre<Tding  year  lie  had  a  new  siirvey  made  of  the  township  npon  his  own 
plan.  He  divi<lwl  "it  into  sixteen  wpiares  of  1,000  acres  cadi,  ndhxl  GrmI  DAk, 
a  mile  and  a  (jnarter  on  eadi  side.  A  i-oad  or  liigliway  was  o«tal)lislie(J  sixty-six 
feet  wide  on  each  line  of  tiie  (Jroat  I^rts,  except  the  exterior  or  township  line. 
These  roads  all  rnn  north  and  sonth  or  east  and  west.  A  public  sfpiare  of  seven 
and  a  half  acres  was  laid  ont  as  a  connnon  centre  for  (•hnrches,  S(.-liools,  stores,  et(>. 
Ynnn  this  Bqiiare  mads  ran  to  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  township.  The 
plan  is  shown  in  the  ainiexttl  diagram,  as  given  in  1 842,  by  Col.  t'harles  Whittle- 
sey (sec  page  .")21).  in  his  sketch  of  TaUmadge.  Here  ho  \yag^-i\  his  youtlifnl 
days  and  from  his  sketch  these  Jiicts  are  tlerivwi. 

"At  the  common  intci-scetion  of  road.s  on  the  public  H\\mn^  .-tands  (1842)  a 
gui<le-|>o.st,  having  eight  fingers  or 
hands,  jxiinting  in  as  many  directions, 
with  the  names  of  two  to  four  adjacent 
places  [taint^l  upon  each.  On  each  of 
these  avemies  tln-re  are  now  planted 
double  rows  of  elms  from  the  adjoining 
forests.  The  nortliwest  diagonal  inter- 
sects the  town  line  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  comer,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  and  the  southwest  di- 
agonal has  a  deviation  in  a  straight 
course  in  the  village  of  Middlebur}'; 
othenvisc  all  these  roads,  anioiintiag  to 
forty-five  miles  in  Icngtli,  arc  now  trav- 
elled in  right  lines  through  the  town  as 
laid  ont  by  Mr.  Bacon. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  contrac- 
tor, Mr.  Bacon,  to  introduce  a  commu- 
nity of  property  (o  some  extent,  and  among  other  tliitigs  to  have  a  lai^^e  tract 
appropriated  as  a  common  {>asture  fitr  all  the  sheep  of  the  settlement,  the  proceeds 
to  W  drawn  in  pro]V)rtioii  to  the  stock  put  in. 

Xo  immigrants  wi're  to  receive  land  who  were  not  ]irofpssors  of  the  Congrega- 
tional or  PR'sbyterian  Cluirch,  and  two  dollars  for  each  100  acres  was  to  l)e  i>aid 
for  the  8up[H>rt  of  tiie  gosjx'l.  The  latter  [»n)visi(m  was  inscrte<l  in  some  of  the 
early  contracts  and  deeds,  but,  in  feet,  never  went  into  efii-ct. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  following  Mr.  Bacon's  establishing 
here,  families  <'ame  in  rajndly,  nearly  all  originally  from  Connecticut,  cs{x?cial I y 
from  Litchfield  county;  many  <'ame  direct  from  other  settlements  in  Ohio,  as 
those  from  Bavcima  who  "  were  driven  out,"  writes  Whittlesey,  "  hy  the  system- 
atic oppression  of  a  laino  pn»prietor  and  agent,  lienjamin  Ta|))ian," 

The  first  settlers  prior  to  1812  were:  In  1808.  Dr.  A.  C.  Wright,  Jos<-ph 
Hart,  Adam  Norton,  Charles  Cliittenden,  Jonathan  S(>nignc,  Nathaniel  ('hai>nmn, 
Titus,  his  fether,  Titus  and  Porter,  and  others  of  his  soim,  William  Xicl,  J««eph 
Bradford,  Ephraim  Clark,  Jr.,  George  Kilbourne,  Caiit.  John  Wright,  Aliiha 
Wright,  Eli  Hill. 

In  1809,  Jotliani  Blakclcy,  Jotlmm  Blakelec,  Conrad  Rxisinger,  Kdmiuid 
Strong,  John  Wright,  Jr.,  Ste])hen  Upson,  Theron  Bradley,  Peter  Norton. 

In  1810,  Elizur  Wright,  Justus  Barnes,  Shubel   H.  Lowrey,  David,  John, 
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Samuel,  David,  Jr.,  aiid  Lot  Preston,  Drake  Fellows,  Samuel  M'Coy,  Liith 
(_'iiunil>erlin,  Rial  M'Artliiir,  Justin  Bradley. 

J II  ISll,  Deaeoii  S.,  Norman,  Harvey,  Lwiiider,  Cassander,  Eleazar  and  Salmoo  ' 
Saikett,  Daniel  Beach,  John  Carruthers,  Reuben  Upson,  and  Asa  Gillett. 

On  tlic  21st  of  Jamian-,  1803,  Geo.  Kilbounie  and  hia  wife  Almira,  Justin 
E.  Friiik,  Alice  Baoon,  wife  of  David  Bacon,  Hepsibah  Cliapman,  Amos  C. 
Wriplit,  and  Lvdia,  his  wife,  and  Kphraim  Clark,  Jr.,  with  his  wife  Alva  A. 
Clark,  associated  themselves  together  as  a  eliiirch,  named  the  Church  of  Cliriat 
in  Tallniadge,  Thus  in  the  seooud  year  of  its  existent^  were  the  principles  of  the 
Bihie  adopfe*!  as  tlie  rule  of  moral  government  in  this  settlement.  In  1813  the 
church  had  twenly-seven  members,  mostly  heads  of  families  within  the  township. 

The  stem  purity  of  those  New  Englanders  relaxe<I  none  of  its  rigor  in  con- 
sequence t)f  u  removal  from  the  regular  administration  of  the  gospel  in  the  East 
to  the  depths  of  a  Western  wilderness.  The  usual  depreciation  of  morals  in  new 
countries  was  not  experienced  here.  To  this  day  the  good  effects  of  this  primitive 
establishment  of  religion  and  order  are  plainly  visible  among  this  people  and  their 
pttsterity,  who  will  uo  doubt  exhibit  them  through  all  time. 

Individuals  not  profi*sorsof  religion  considei-cd  it  a  paramount  duty  to  pro- 
vide tor  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath.  Elizur  Wright,  who  lieeaine  an 
extensive  proprietor  in  the  Brace  Company's  tract,  readily  adopted  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Bacon,  and  inserted  it  iu  his  first  etiuveyance.  But  this  scheme  was  con- 
sidered by  most  of  tlie  iuhabitants  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  personal 
independence,  and  iras  generally  resisted.  Very  early,  however,  a  n^ular  mode 
of  contribution  was  established  for  the  supjiort  of  the  gospel. 

The  materials  of  society  wliich  Mr.  Bacon  had  introduced  were  not  of  the 
proper  kind  to  carry  out  his  project.  There  was  too  much  enterprise  and  inde- 
pendence of  feeling  among  the  early  settlers  to  form  a  community  of  the  character 
contemplated  by  him.  Differences  of  a  personal  nature  rose  between  him  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  both  npon  pecuniarj-  and  religious  matters.  His  pur- 
cha.'ies  being  made  on  time,  without  means  and  at  high  prices,  and  the  sales  not 
Iwing  sufficient,  payments  were  not  made  to  the  original  pniprictorn  ;  the  ex- 
penses of  Bur\'ey  had  been  considerable,  interest  accumulated  and  the  contract 
was  finally  abandoned.  He  lefl  this  region  in  the  spring  of  1812.  The  lands 
not  sold  came  back  to  the  proprietors ;  and  some  that  had  been  sold  and  the 
payments  not  made  to  them  were  in  the  same  situation,  Tlie  lat^  owners  at  this 
time  were  Tallmadge  and  Starr  in  the  central  and  eastern  part ;  Elizur  Wright 
and  Roger  Newl)erry  in  the  west. 

In  the  summer  of  1 875  two  of  the  grandsons  of  Mr.  Bacon,  both  Congregational 
clergymen,  Theodore  Woolsey  Bacon  and  David  Bacon,  came  from  the  East,  and 
selecting  a  boulder  had  engraved  upon  it  an  historical  statement,  as  a  memorial 
to  him  and  the  founding  of  the  church.  A  picture  of  it  on  another  page  is 
engraved  from  a  photograph,  A  lai^  concourse  of  people  attended  the  memorial 
services,  which  consisted  of  addresses  by  the  grandsons  and  others,  with  prayer 
and  .songs.  The  site  is  about  two  miles  south  of  the  centre  and  lialf  a  mile  north 
of  the  Cuvalioga,  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  Bacon  cabin,  tlie  ground  having 
been  purchased  for  the  pur[»ose. 

HISTORICAL  MISCELLANY. 
Drivinq  Away  the  Evil  Spiarr. 


On  June  17,  1806,  nn  ecUpBc  of  the  san 
occurred.  It  crccaaioned  mucti  consternation 
among  ignorant  whites  throughout  Ohio,  and 
great  terror  among  the  Indians.  Those  in 
Summit  county  were  greatly  frightened,  not- 
withstanding its  having  been  foretold  by  some 
of  their  squaws,  who  were  not  believed  and  put 
to  death  for  witchcraft.  (The  squaws  prob- 
ably' got  their  information  from  some  oi  the 
vhitea.) 


When  the  snn  was  obscured,  the  terrified 
savages  gathered  together,  and  forming  a 
circle,  commenced  marching  around  in  rejcu- 
lar  order,  each  one  firing  his  gun  and  making 
all  the  noise  possible,  bo  as  to  frighten  away 
the  evil  spirit  menacing  the  destruction  of 
ihe  world. 

One  "brave,"  who  had  fired  off  his  rifle 
just  as  the  ehadow  began  to  nass  from  the 
sun,  claimed  the  distinction  of  naving  driven 
away  the  evil  spirit-^i  claim  which  hia  fel- 
low-Darbarians  recognised,  and  for  his  valor- 
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ous   deed  and  invaluable  service,  at   once 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  chieftainship. 

SnaWANISH  AND  HIS  T0TE3I. 

Stigwanish,  or  Seneca,  as  he  was  some- 
times called  by  the  whites,  although  that  was 
the  name  of  his  tribe,  had  many  noble  traits 
of  character,  was  friendly  to  the  whites  and 
much  respected  by  them.    (See  Ijake  Countv^ 

II is  people  for  vears  cultivated  com  fields 
near  wnere  the  village  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  now 
stands.  In  Boston  township  they  erected  a 
wooden  god  or  totem,  around  which  they 
held  feasts  and  dances,  before  starting  on 
hunting  and  possibly  marauding  expeditions. 

They  would  make  oflferings  and  hang  to- 
bacco round  the  neck  of  the  totem,  which  the 
white  settlers  would  steal  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dians had  lefl.  The  tobacco  was  said  to  have 
been  of  a  superior  quality. 

When  the  Indians  went  farther  west  in 
1812,  this  god  was  taken  with  them. 

Death  of  Nickshaw. 

Stigwanish  had  a  son,  **  George  Wilson," 
and  a  son-in-law,  Nickshaw,  each  of  whom  was 
killed  by  a  white  hunter  named  Williams  at 
different  times,  but  in  both  cases  under  cir- 
cumstances hardly  creditable  to  the  white 
hunter.  The  death  of  Nickshaw  occurred  in 
December,  1806  ;  he  had  traded  a  pony  with 
one  of  the  settlers,  and  being  worsted  in  the 
bargain  wanted  to  trade  back,  which  John 
Diver,  the  settler,  refused  to  do.  Nickshaw 
threatened  vengeance  ;  he  told  the  settlers  he 
had  bc^n  cheated,  and  intended  to  shoot 
Diver.  Later,  while  at  the  cabin  of  his 
brother,  Nickshaw  and  another  Indian  called 
and  tried  to  get  Diver  to  come  out,  but  he 
would  not,  and  his  brother  Daniel  went  out 
to  ])lacate  the  Indians  when  he  was  fired 
upon,  and  though  not  mortally  wounded  was 
blinded  for  life. 

The  Indians  fled,  and  a  party  of  settlers, 
under  Maj.  H.  Rogers,  started  in  pursuit. 
They  came  upon  the  camp  of  the  Senccas 
about  midnight  on  a  cold,  clear  night,  at  a 
I)oint  near  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the 
county.  Surrounding  the  camp  they  closed 
in  upon  the  Indians,  but  Nickshaw  escaped 
them  and  fled  to  the  woods.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  (ieorge  Darrow  and  Jonathan 
Williams,  who.  af^er  a  three  mile  chase, 
overtook  Nickshaw  and  called  upon  him  to 
yield ;  this  he  refused  to  do,  although  with- 
out means  of  defence.  Williams  then  shot 
over  his  head  to  frighten  him  into  subjection, 
but  without  the  clesired  effect ;  whereupon 
he  fired  again,  killing  the  Indian.  The  bodv 
was  placed  under  a  log  and  covered  with 
brush.  Afterward  it  was  decently  buried  by 
the  whites. 

Some  of  the  settlers,  deeming  the  death  of 
Nickshaw  unwarrantable  and  likely  to  occa- 
sion trouble  with  the  Indians,  demanded  an 
investigation.  The  investigation,  however, 
ended  in  a  **  hoe-down,"  with  nlenty  of 
whiskey  and  a  $5  collection  for  Williams. 


Williams,  the  Hunter. 

Johathan  Williams  belonged  to  that  class 
of  old  pioneer  hunters  who  knew  no  fear, 
were  fully  ecjual  to  the  Indians  in  woodcraft, 
and  bore  them  an  inveterate  hatred.  He 
lost  no  opportunity  to  kill  an  Indian.  He 
was  six  feet  in  height,  with  strong  physique, 
swarthy  complexion,  lithe  and  noiseless  in  his 
movements.  He  supported  a  family.  With 
his  two  dogs  and  rifle  he  was  feared  and 
shunned  by  the  Indians,  and  was  continually 
on  his  guard  against  them,  as  his  life  was 
threatened  many  times. 

Death  of  **  George  Wilson." 

On  one  occasion,  stopping  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  settlers,  Williams  was  told  that 
**  (Jeorge  Wilson,"  a  good-for-nothing  son  of 
Stigwanish,  had  been  there,  drunk  and  ugly, 
and  had  made  an  old  woman,  whom  he  found 
alone,  dance  for  his  amusement  until  she 
sank  to  the  floor  from  exhaustion.  Williams 
at  once  started  after  the  Indian,  and  over- 
took him  in  the  vicinity  of  a  piece  of  '* Honey- 
comb swamp."  Taking  advantage  of  the  In- 
dian while  off  his  guard,  he  shot  and  killed 
him.  Then  depositing  the  body  in  the 
swamp,  he  pushed  it  down  into  the  mud  un- 
til it  sunk  out  of  sight 

The  disappearance  of  ** George  Wilson" 
created  a  great  sensation  among  the  Senecas, 
but  it  was  not  known  until  years  afterwanl 
what  had  become  of  him,  although  the  In- 
dians and  settlers  suspected  Williams  as  'the 
cause  of  it. 

"Blue  liAw"  in  Ohio. 

Some  years  after  the  organization  of  Cop- 
ley township  in  1819,  one  of  its  citizens, 
early  one  Sunday  morning,  was  aroused  from 
his  slumbers  by  the  noise  of  a  great  commo- 
tion in  his  pig  pen.  Hastily  donning  his 
clothes,  he  seizeu  a  rifle  and  rushed  out  of 
his  cabin  just  in  time  to  see  a  bear  disappear 
in  the  furest  with  one  of  his  pigs.  He  pur- 
sued the  bear  and  shot  it ;  whereupon  he 
was  brought  before  the  Scjuire  for  violating 
the  Sabbath,  and  fined  $1.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  citizen  left  that  community  and 
joined  the  Mormons.  The  historian  does  not 
so  state,  but  if  he  was  promoted  to  this  as  a 
result  of  the  fine  im(>osed  tor  violating  the 
Sabbath,  he  was  so  far,  perhapi9.  justified  in 
joining  the  Mormons,  who  had  no  laws  against 
shooting  marauding  bears  on  the  "Lord's 
day." 

A  IjOttery  Scheme. 

In  1807  the  improvement  of  the  Cuyahoga 
and  Tuscarawas  rivers  was  the  great  idea  of 
Northwestern  Ohio.  Col.  Charles  Whittle- 
sey gives  the  following  interesting  description 
of  a  scheme  to  this  end  : 

'*It  was  thought  that  if  $12,0<X)  could 
by  some  means  be  raised  the  channels  of 
those  streams  could  be  cleared  of  logs  and 
trees  and  the  portage  path  made  passable  for 
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loaded  wagons.  Thos,  ffoods  might  ascend  the 
Cuyahoga  in  boats  to  Old  Portage,  be  hauled 
seven  miles  to  the  Tuscarawas,  near  New 
Portage,  and  thence  descend  that  stream  in 
bateaux.  This  great  object  excited  so  much 
attention  that  the  Legislature  authorized  a 
lottery  to  raise  the  money. ' ' 

The  tickets  were  headed  "Cuvahoga  and 
Muskingum  Navigation  Lottery. '  They  were 
issued  m  May,  1807,  the  drawing  to  take 
place  at  Cleveland,  the  first  Mondav  in  Jan- 
uary, 1808,  or  as  soon  as  three-fourths  of  the 
tickets  were  sold.  There  were  12,800  tickets 
at  $5  each.  There  were  to  be  3568  prizes, 
ranging  from  one  capital  prize  of  f5000 ; 
two  second  prizes  of  $2500  each,  down  to 
3400  at  $10.  The  drawing  never  came  off. 
Many  years  after,  those  who  had  purchased 
tickets  received  their  money  back,  without 
interest 

A  Destructive  Tornado. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1837,  there  passed 
through  Stow  township  a  tornado  of  neat 
destructive  power.  It  occurred  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  struck  the  western 
part  of  the  township,  passed  north  of  east, 
and  exhausted  itself  near  the  center  of  the 
township.  Its  roar  was  terrific,  its  force 
tremendous ;  in  itb  course  through  heavy  tim- 
ber, every  tree  within  a  path  forty  rods  wide 
was  snapped  like  a  pipe-stem.  It  was  ac- 
companiea  by  vivid  fiasnes  of  lightninj^,  roar- 
ing, thunder,  and  downpouring  rain.  It 
passed  over  Cochran  pond.  The  residence 
of  Frederick  Sand  ford  was  torn  to  fragments, 
killing  his  two  sons  and  mother-in-law  out- 
right, injurinc^  Mr.  Sandford  so  that  he  died 
within  a  few  hours<  while  Mrs.  Sandford  and 
her  daughter  escaped  severe  injury.  Other 
houses  were  struck  and  felled  or  damaged, 
but  no  other  deaths  resulted.  Farm  utensils 
were  twisted  and  torn  to  pieces.  Domestic 
animals  killed,  as  well  as  fowls  and  birds ;  the 
latter  being  plucked  clean  of  feathers. 

Kemarxable  Case  of  Circumstantial 

Evidence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  occurred  in  Northfield 
township.  It  came  near  resulting  in  the  con- 
viction lor  murder  of  an  innocent  man.  The 
circuuistances  are  quoted  from  Gen.  L.  V. 
Bierce's  ''History  of  Summit  County,"  a 
work  valuable  for  its  preservation  of  pioneer 
history : 

"  An  Englishman,  named  Rupert  Charles- 
worth,  who  was  boarding  with  Dorsey  Vicrs 
in  1826,  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disap- 
pcjirod.  He  was  traced  to  the  cabin  of  Viors 
on  the  ni^lit  of  the  23d  of  July,  but  on  the 
following  morning  when  a  constable  went 
there  to  arrest  hiui,  he  was  pone  and  no  trace 
of  him  could  be  found.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  constable,  Mrs.  Viers  was  found  mopping 
up  the  floor.  Questions  were  asked,  but 
31  rs.  Viers  told  contradictory  stories  as  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  man,  alleging  in  one  in- 


stance that  he  jumped  out  ef  the  window  and 
ran  off  and  oouldf  not  be  caught;  and  in 
another,  that  he  left  when  Viers  was  asleep, 
and  the  latter  knew  nothing  of  his  where- 
abouts. A  few  days  later  some  one  announc^ 
having  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle  at  Viers' 
cabin  the  night  of  the  man's  disapjpearance, 
and  of  having  seen  blood  on  a  pair  of  bars 
which  led  from  the  cabin  to  the  woods.  Years 
rolled  on,  and  the  excitement  grow  stronger 
with  a^,  until,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1831, 
comphunt  was  entered  before  (}eom  Y. 
WaUaoe,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  that^iers- 
had  murdered  Charlesworth.  Viers  was  ar- 
rested, and  a  trial  of  eight  days  followed* 
Not  only  were  the  circumstances  above  nar- 
rated proved,  but  a  hired  girl  who  was  work- 
ing for  Viers  at  the  time  of  the  man's  dis- 
appearance, swore  that  a  bed  blanket  used 
by  Charlesworth  was  missing  from  the  cabin 
on  the  day  of  his  departure,  and  that  it  waa 
afterward  found  concealed  under  a  haystack, 
with  large,  black  spots  on  it,  resembling  dried 
and  clotted  blood.  It  was  also  proved  that 
Charlesworth  had  a  large  amount  of  money, 
and  that  Viers  was,  previous  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  man,  comparatively  poor,  but 
imm^iately  afterward  was  flush  or  monejr. 
To  complete  the  chain  of  drcumstantial  evi- 
dence, a  human  skeleton  had  been  found 
under  a  log  in  the  woods,  beyond  the  ban 
already  mentioned.  Matters  were  in  this 
shape  when  two  men  from  Sandusky  unex- 
pectedlv  appeared  and  swore  that  they  had 
seen  Cnarlesworth  alive  and  well  after  the 
time  of  the  supposed  murder,  though  when 
seen  he  was  passmg  under  an  assum^  name. 
On  this  testmiony  Viers  was  acq^uitted  ;  but 
his  acquittal  did  not  change  public  sentiment 
as  to  his  guilt.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  witnesses  had  been  induced  to  perjure 
themselves.  Viers,  however,  did  not  let  the 
matter  rest  at  this  stage.  He  began  a  vigor- 
ous and  protracted  search  for  the  missing 
man,  and  continued  it  with  unwavering  per- 
severance. 

He  visited  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and, 
after  a  search  of  years,  he  one  day  went  into 
a  tavern  at  Detroit,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assemblage  of  men,  inquired  if  any  one 
knew  of  a  man  named  Charlesworth.  All 
replied  no.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
a  man  stepped  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  to 
one  side,  inquired  if  his  name  was  Viers,  from 
Northfield.  Viers  replied  that  it  was.  The 
stranger  then  said,  "I  am  Rupert  Charles- 
worth, but  I  pass  here  under  an  assumed 
name."  Charlesworth  was  informed  of  all 
that  had  taken  place,  and  he  immediately 
volunteered  to  go  to  Northfield  and  have  the 
matter  cleared  up.  On  their  arrival  a  meet- 
of  the  township  was  called,  and  arter  a  thor- 
ough investigation  it  was  the  unanimous  vote, 
with  one  exception,  that  the  man  alleced  to 
have  been  murdered  now  stood  alive  before 
them.  It  appears  that  he  had  passed  a 
counterfeit  ten-dollar  bill  on  Beacon  Hudson, 
and  fearing  an  arrest,  he  left  the  cabin  of 
Viers  suddenly,  and  soon  afterward  went  to 
England,  where  here  mained  two  years,  at  the 
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€nd  of  which  time  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  under  an  assumed  name,  and  went  into 
the  backwoods  of  Michigan,  where  his  real 
name,  former  residence  and  history  were  un- 
known.    The  name  of  the  family  was  thus, 


almost  by  accident,  cleared  of  infamy  and 
shame.  This  remarkable  case  is  nvalled 
only  by  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Bournes  in 
Vermont. 


Experiences  of  David  Bacon,  Missionary  and  Colonizer. 

Rov.  David  Bacon,  the  fouiuler  of  Tallmadgo,  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
in  1771,  and  died  in  Hartford,  in  1817,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six  velars,  worn 
ont  by  excessive  labors,  privations  and  mental  sufferings,  largely  consec|uent  upon 
his  financial  failure  with  his  (rolony.  He  was  the  first  niissionarj-  sent  to  the 
Western  Indians  from  Connecticut.  His  means  WTre  pitifully  inadequate ;  but 
with  a  stout  lu^art  reliant  ujion  (Jod  he  started,  August  8,  1800,  from  Hartfonl, 
afoot  and  alone  through  the  wilderness,  with  no  outfit  but  what  he  could  carry  on 
his  back.  At  Buffalo  creek,  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  took  vessel  for 
Detroit,  which  he  reached  September  11,  thirty-four  days  after  leaving  Hartford, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Major  Hunt,  commandant  of  the  Unitecl 
States  garrison  there.  Afler  a  preliminary  survey  he  returned  to  Connecticut, 
and  on  the  24th  of  Dec^emlKU'  was  marricnl  at  Lebanon  to  Alice  Parks,  then  under 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  a  week  later,  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  year  of  the  last 
century,  DecemlxT  31,  1800,  he  was  ordained  regularly  to  the  specific  work  of  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen,  the  first  ever  sent  out  from  Connecticut. 


On  the  11th  of  Februan-,  1801,  widi  his 
young  wife,  he  started  for  Detroit,  going 
through  the  wilderness  of  New  York  ana 
Canada  by  sleigh,  and  arrived  there  Satur- 
day, May  9.  The  bride,  before  she  got  out 
of  Connecticut,  had  a  new  and  painful  ex- 
perience. They  stopped  at  a  noisy  country 
tavern  at  Canaan.  They  were  a  large  com- 
pany altogether ;  some  drinking,  some  talk- 
ing, and  some  swearing ;  and  this  they  found 
was  common  at  all  the  puhlic-houses. 

Detroit  at  this  time  was  the  great  empo- 
rium of  the  fur  trade.  The  Indian  traders 
were  men  of  great  wealth  and  highly  culti- 
vated minds.  Many  of  them  were  educated 
in  England  and  Scotland  at  the  universities, 
a  class  to-day  in  Britain  termed  **  university 
men."  They  generally  spent  the  winter 
there,  and  in  the  spring  returned  with  new 
poods  brought  by  vessels  through  the  lakes. 
The  only  Americans  in  the  place  were  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  an  infantiT  regiment  and  an  artillery 
company,  the  officers  of  which  treated  Mr. 
Bacon  and  family  with  kindness  and  respect. 
The  inhabitants  were  English,  Scotch,  Irish 
and  French,  all  of  whom  hated  the  Yankees. 
The  town  was  enclosed  by  cedar  pickets  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  so  close  together  one  could  not  see 
through.  At  each  side  were  strong  gates 
which  were  closed  and  guarded,  and  no  In- 
dians were  allowed  to  come  in  afler  sundown 
or  to  remain  overnight. 

Up  to  his  arrival  in  Detroit  the  Missionary 
Society  paid  him  in  all  $400 ;  then,  until 
September,  1803,  he  did  not  get  a  cent.  He 
began  his  support  teaching  school,  at  first 
with  some  success ;  but  he  was  a  Yankee, 
and  the  four  Catholic  priests  used  their  in- 
fluence in  opposition.  Ilis  young  wife  as- 
sisted him.     They  studied  the  Indian  lan- 


guage, but  made  slow  i>rogTess,  and  their 
prospect  for  usefulness  in  Detroit  seemed 
waning. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1802,  his  first 
child  was  born  at  Detroit — the  afterwards 
eminent  Dr.  Ijconard  Bacon.  In  the  May 
following  he  went  down  into  the  Maumee 
country',  with  a  view  to  establish  a  mission 
among  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were 
largely  drunk,  and  he  was  an  unwilling  witness 
to  their  drunken  orgies.  Little  Otter,  their 
chief,  received  him  courteously,  called  a  coun- 
cil of  the  tribe,  and  then,  to  his  talk  through 
an  interpreter,  gave  him  their  decision  that 
they  wouldn't  have  him.  It  was  to  this  ef- 
fect: 

Your  religion  ut  very  gooil^  hut  only  for 
white  j}eopJe;  it  will  not  do  for  Indians. 
W/ien  the  Great  Spirit  nuule  white  people, 
he  put  them  on  another  island^  gave  them 
farnut,  tools  to  work  with,  horses,  homed 
cattle,  andtheep  and  hogs  for  them,  that  they 
might  get  their  living  in  that  way^  and  he 
taught  ttiem  to  read,  and  gave  them  their  re- 
ligion in  a  l}Ook.  But  when  he  made  Indians 
he  made  them  wild,  and  put  them  on  this 
island  in  the  ipoods,  and  gave  them  the  wild 
game  that  they  may  liv^  by  hunting.  We 
formerly  had  a  religion  very  much  like  yours^ 
out  we  found  it  would  not  do  for  i«,  and  we 
have  discovered  a  mucJi  letter  tvay. 

Seeing  he  could  not  succeed  he  returned  to 
Detroit.  He  had  been  with  them  several 
days,  and  twice  narrowly  escaped  a.Hsassina- 
tion  from  the  intoxicated  ones.  His  son, 
Leonard,  in  his  memoirs  of  his  father,  pub- 
lished in  the  Omqregational  Quarterly  for 
1876,  and  from  which  this  article  is  derived, 
wrote : 

Something  more  than  ordinanr  courage 
was  necessary  in  the  nresence  of  so  many 
drunken  and  half-drunken  Indians,  any  one 
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of  whoiD  might  suddenly  shoot  or  tomakawk 
the  missionary  at  the  slightest  provocation  or 
at  none.  The  two  instances  mentioned  by 
him,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  baffle  the 
malice  of  savages  read^  to  murder  him,  re- 
mind me  of  another  incident. 

It  was  while  my  parents  were  living  at 
Detroit,  and  when  I  was  an  infant  of  less 
than  four  months,  two  Indians  came  as  if  for 
a  friendly  visit ;  one  of  them  a  tall  and  stal- 
wart young  man,  the  other  shorter  and  older. . 
As  they  entered  my  father  met  them,  gave 
his  hand^  to  the  old  man,  and  was  just  ex- 
tending it  to  the  other,  when  my  mother, 
quick  to  discern  the  danger,  exclaimed, 
'  Seel  he  has  a  knife.*'  At  the  word  my 
father  saw  that,  while  the  Indian's  right  hand 
was  ready  for  the  salute,  a  gleaming  knife  in 
his  left  hand  was  partly  concealed  under  his 
blanket 

An  Indian,  intending  to  assassinate,  waits 
until  his  intended  victim  is  looking  away  from 
him  and  then  strikes.  Mv  fathers  keen  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  murderer,  and  watched 
him  eye  to  eye.  The  Indian  found  himself 
strangelv  disconcerted.  In  vain  did  the  old 
man  talk  to  my  father  in  angry  and  chiding 
tones — that  keen  bbick  eye  was  watching  the 
would-be  assassin.  The  time  seemed  long. 
My  mother  took  the  baby  [himself]  from  the 
birch-bark  cradle,  and  was  going  to  call  for 
help,  but  when  she  reached  the  door  she 
dared  not  leave  her  husband.  At  last  the 
old  man  became  weary  of  chiding :  the  young 
man  had  given  up  his  purpose  for  a  time  and 
they  retired. 

Failing  on  the  Maumee,  Mr.  Bacon  soon 
afler  sailed  with  his  little  family  to  Mack- 
inaw. Thb  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer, 1 802,  Mackinaw  was  then  one  of  the 
remotest  outposts  of  the  fur  trade  and  gar- 
risoned by  a  company  of  United  States  troops. 
His  object  was  to  establish  a  mission  at  Ab- 
recrocne,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  a  large 
settlement  of  Chippewa  Indians,  out  they 
were  no  less  determined  than  those  on  the 
3Iauuiee  that  no  missionary  should  live  in 
their  villages.  Ijike  those,  also,  they  were  a 
large  part  of  the  time  drunk  from  whiskey 
supplied  in  abundance  by  the  fur  traders  in 
exchange  for  the  i)rocee^8  of  their  hunting 
excursions.  They  had  at  one  time  no  less 
than  900  gallon  kegs  on  hand. 

His  work  was  obstructed  from  tlie  impossi- 
bility of  finding  an  interpreter,  so  he  took 
into  his  family  an  Indian  lad,  through  whom 
to  learn  the  language — his  name  Singenog. 
He  remained  at  Mackinaw  about  two  years, 
but  the  Indians  would  never  allow  him  to  go 
among  them.  Like  the  Indians  generally 
they  regarded  ministers  as  another  sort  oi 
conjurors,  with  power  to  bring  sickness  and 
disease  ui)on  them. 

At  one  time  early  in  October,  the  second 
year,  1803,  Singenog,  the  young  Indian,  per- 
suaded his  uncie,  Pondega  Knnwau,  a  head 
chief,  and  two  other  Chippewa  dignitaries,  to 
visit  the  missionary,  and  presenting  to  him  a 
string  of  wampum,  l^ondega  Kauwan  made 
a  very  non-committal,  dignified  speech,  to 


the  effect  that  there  was  no  use  of  his  mmg 
among  them  ;  that  the  Qreat  Spirit  dia  not 
put  them  on  the  ground  to  learn  such  things 
as  the  white  people.  If  it  was  not  for  mm 
they  might  listen,  ''but,''  concluded  he, 
''rum  is  our  MASTER."  And  later  he  said 
to  Singenog,  ' '  OurfoUher  is  a  great  man  and 
knowi  a  great  deaf:  and  if  tee  were  to  know 
so  much^  perhaps^  the  Great  Spirit  would  not 
let  us  line,  * 

After  a  residence  at  Mackinaw  of  about 
two  years  and  all  prospects  of  success  hope- 
less, the  Missionary*  Society  ordered  him  to 
New  Connecticut,  there  to  itinerate  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  to  improve  himself  in  the  Indian 
language,  etc.  About  the  1st  of  Aug^t, 
1804,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  the 
youngest  an  infant,  he  sailed  for  Betroicw 
From  thence  thev  proceeded  in  an  opea 
canoe,  following  the  windings  of  the  shore, 
rowing  by  day  and  sleeping  on  land  by  night, 
till  having  performed  a  journey  of  near  20O 
miles,  they  reached,  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, Cleveland,  then  a  mere  hamlet  on  the 
lake  shore. 

Leaving  his  family  at  Hudson,  he  went  on 
to  Hartford  to  report  to  the  Society.  He 
went  almost  entirely  on  foot  a  distance  of 
about  600  miles,  which  he  wearily  trudged 
much  of  the  way  through  the  mud,  slush  and 
snow  of  winter.  An  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  he  could  act  half  the  time  as  pastor 
at  Hudson,  and  the  other  half  travel  as  a 
missionary  to  the  various  settlements  on  the 
Keserve.  On  his  return,  a  little  experience 
satisfied  him  that  more  could  be  done  than  Id 
any  other  way  for  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tian institutions  on  the  Keserve,  by  the  old 
Puritan  mode  of  colonizing,  by  founding  a 
religious  colony  strong  enough  and  compact 
enough  to  maintain  schools  and  public  wor- 
ship. 

An  ordinary  township,  with  its  scattered 
settlements  and  roads  at  option,  with  no  com- 
mon central  point,  cannot  well  grow  into  a 
town.  The  unity  of  a  town  as  a  body  politic 
depends  very  much  on  fixing  a  common  centre 
to  which  every  homestead  shall  be  obviously 
related.  In  no  other  rural  town,  perhaps,  is 
that  so  well  provided  as  in  Tallmadge. 
"Public  spirit,*  local  pride,"  writes  l)r. 
Bacon,  ''  friendly  intercourse,  general  culture 
and  good  taste,  and  a  certain  moral  and  re- 
ligious steadfastness,  are  among  the  charac- 
teristics by  which  Tallmadge  is  almost  pro- 
verbially distinguished  throughout  the  Ke- 
serve. No  observing  stranger  can  pass 
through  the  town  without  seeing  it  was 
planned  by  a  sagacious  and  far-seeing  mind.  '* 

It  was  fit  that  he  who  had  planned  the  set- 
tlement, and  who  had  identified  with  it  all 
his  hopes  for  usefulness  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  all  his  hopes  of  a  competence 
for  his  fiimily,  should  be  the  first  settler  in 
the  townsliip.  He  did  not  wait  for  hardier 
adventurers  to  encounter  the  first  hardships 
and  to  break  the  loneliness  of  the  woods. 
Selecting  a  temporary  location  near  an  old 
Indian  trail,  a  few  rods  from  the  southern 
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boundary  of  the  township,  he  built  the  first 
log  cabin,  and  there  placed  his  family. 

I  well  remember  the  pleasant  day  in  July. 
'1807,  when  that  family  made  its  removal 
from  the  centre  of  Hudson  to  a  new  log- 
house,  in  a  township  that  had  no  name  and 
no  other  human  habitation.  The  father  and 
mother,  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich 
in  faith  and  in  the  treasure  of  God's  prom- 
ises ;  rich  in  their  well-tried  mutual  affection  ; 
rich  in  their  expectation  of  usefulness  and  of 
the  comfort  and  competence  which  they 
hoped  to  achieve  by  their  enterprise  ;  rich  in 
the  parental  ioy  with  which  they  l()oked  upon 
the  three  little  ones  that  were  carried  in  their 
arms  or  nestled  amon^  their  scanty  household 
goods  in  the  slow-moving  wa^on — were  famil- 
iar with  whatever  there  is  in  hardship  and 
peril  or  disappointment,  to  try  the  courage  of 
the  noblest  manhood  or  the  immortal  strength 
of  a  true  woman's  lore.  The  little  ones  were 
natives  of  the  wilderness — the  youngest  a 
delicate  nursling  of  six  months,  the  others 
bom  in  a  remoter  and  more  savage  West 
These  five,  with  a  hired  man. wore  the  family. 

I  remember  the  setting  out,  the  halt  before 
the  door  of  an  aged  friend  to  say  farewell, 
the  fofding  of  the  Cuyahoga,  the  aay's  jour- 
ney of  somewhat  less  than  thirteen  miles 
along  a  road  that  had  been  cut  (not  made) 
through  the  dense  forest,  the  little  clearea 
spot  where  the  journey  ended,  the  new  log- 
house,  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  stately  hill 
behind  it,  and  with  a  limpid  rivulet  winding 
near  the  door.  That  night,  when  the  first 
family  worship  was  offered  in  that  cabin,  the 
prayer  of  the  two  worshippers,  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  and  for  the  work 
which  they  had  that  day  begun,  was  like  the 
prayer  that  went  up  of  old  from  the  deck  of 
the  Mayflower  or  from  beneath  the  wintry 
sky  of  Plymouth. 

One  month  later  a  German  family  came 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  next  February  that  a  second  family 
came,  a  New  England  family,  whose  mother 
tongue  was  English.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  solitude  of  that  first  winter,  and  how 
beautiful  the  change  was  when  spring  at  last 
began  to  hang  its  i^urlands  on  the  trees. 

The  next  tning  in  carrying  out  the  ]>lan  to 
which  Mr.  Bacon  had  devoted  himself  was  to 
bring  in,  from  whatever  quarter,  such  famil- 
ies as  would  enter  into  his  views  and  would 
co-operate  with  him  for  the  early  and  perma- 
nent establishment  of  Christian  order.  Tt 
was  at  the  exi>ense  of  many  a  slow  and  weary 
journey  to  older  settlements  tiiat  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together  the  families  who, 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1808,  began  to 
call  the  new  town  their  home.  His  repeatt^d 
absences  from  home  are  fresh  in  my  memory', 
and  so  is  the  joy  with  which  we  greeted  the 


arrival  of  one  family  after  another  coming  to' 
relieve  our  loneliness;  nor  least  among  the 
memories  of  that  time  is  the  remembrance 
of  my  mother's  fear  when  lefl  alone  with  her 
three  little  children.  She  had  not  ceased  to 
fear  the  Indians,  and  sometimes  a  straggling 
savage,  or  a  little  company  of  them,  came  by 
our  door  on  the  old  portage  path,  calling, 
perhaps,  to  try  our  hospitality,  and  with  signs 
or  broKcn  English  phrases  asking  for  whis- 
key. She  could  not  feel  that  to  ''pull  in  the 
latch-string ' '  was  a  sufficient  exclusion  of  such 
visitors :  and  in  my  mind's  eye  I  seem  now 
to  see  ner  frail  form  tugging  at  a  heavy 
chest,  with  which  to  barricade  the  door  be- 
fore she  dared  to  sleep.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
relief  and  joy  to  feel  at  last  that  we  had 
neighbors,  and  that  our  town  was  beginning 
to  be  inhabited.  At  the  end  of  the  secona 
year  from  the  commencement  of  the  survey, 
there  were,  perhaps,  twelve  families,  and  the 
town  had  received  it«  name,  *'Tallmadge." 

Slowly  the  settlement  of  the  town  pro- 
ceeded, from  1807  to  1810.  Emigration  from 
Connecticut  had  about  ceased,  owing  to  the 
stagnation  of  business  from  the  P]uropean 
wars,  and  the  embargo  and  other  non -inter- 
course acts  of  Jefferson's  administration. 
Mr.  Bacon  could  not  pav  for  the  land  he  had 
purchased.  He  went  East  to  try  to  make 
new  satisfactory  arranj^ements  with  the  pro- 
prietors, leaving  behind  his  wife  and  five 
little  children.  The  proprietors  were  immov- 
able. Some  of  his  parisliioners  felt  hard  to- 
wards him  because,  having  made  na^'ments, 
he  could  not  perfect  their  titles.  With  diffi- 
culty he  obtained  the  means  to  return  for  his 
family.  In  May,  1812,  he  left  Tallmadge, 
and  all  '^  that  was  realized  after  five  years  of 
arduous  labor  was  poverty,  the  alienation  of 
some  old  friends,  the  depression  that  follows 
a  fatal  defeat,  and  the  dishonor  that  falls  on 
one  who  cannot  pay  his  debts."  lie  lingered 
on  a  few  years,  supporting  his  family  by  trav- 
elling and  selling  ''Scott's  Family  fiible" 
and  other  religious  works,  from  house  to 
house,  and  occasional  preaching.  He  bore 
his  misfortunes  with  Christian  resignation, 
struggled  on  a  few  years  with  broken  spirits 
and  broken  constitution,  and  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Augu.st  17,  1817.  "My  mother."  said 
Dr.  Bacon,  "standing  over  him  with  her 
youngest^  an  infant,  in  her  arms,  said  to  him. 
'liook  on  your  babe  before  you  die.'  Ho 
looked  up  and  said,  with  distinct  and  audible 
utterance.  'The  bles-sing  of  the  God  of  Ab- 
raiiam,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  rest  upon 
thee.'  Just  before  dawn  he  breathed  his 
last.  'Now  he  knows  more  than  all  of  us,' 
said  the  doctor;  while  my  mother,  bathing 
the  dead  face  with  her  tears,  and  warming  it 
with  kisses,  exclaimed,  '  Let  my  last  end  be 
like  his.' '' 


The  villaj^  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  is  four  miles  northeast  of  Akron,  on  the  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  on  the  Cuyahoga  river.  Manufacturing  is  already 
carried  on  here  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  place  is  pcrhajw  destined  to  l)e  to  the 
West  what  Lowell  is  to  the  East.  The  Cuyahoga  has  a  fall  here  of  more  than 
200  feet  in  the  distance  of  two  and  one  half  miles^  across  stratified  rocks^  which 
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are  worn  away  to  nearly  this  depth  in  the  course  of  this  desoent.  In  the  ravine 
thus  formed  are  a  series  of  wild  and  picturesque  views,  one  of  whidi  is  repre- 
sented in  an  engravine  on  an  adjoining  page. 

The  Indians  called  Cuyahoga  Falls  '^Coppacaw/'  which  signifies  *^  shedding 
Uar%r  A  Mr.  O.,  an  early  settler  in  this  r^on,  was  once  so  mudi  dieated  in  a 
trade  with  them  that  he  shed  tears,  and  the  Indians  ever  afterwards  called  him 
Oyppojcavo, 

Tlie  village  was  laid  out,  in  1837,  by  Birdseye  Booth,  grew  rapidly,  and  in 
1840  was  the  rival  of  Akron  for  the  county-seat.  It  contains  1  Episcopal,  1 
Wesleyan  Methodist  and  1  Presbyterian  chur^i,  1  academy,  7  mercantile  stores,  1 
bank,  1  insurance  office,  4  paper,  2  flouring  and  1  saw  mill,  2  furnaces,  2  tan- 
neries, 1  fork  and  scythe,  ana  1  starch  factory,  4  warehouses,  and  about  1,200 
inhabitants. 

The  view  was  taken  from  near  the  Cleveland  road,  above  the  village,  at  Stew's 
quarry.  On  the  right  are  seen  the  Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches,  m  the  centre 
the  American  House,  and  on  the  left  tlie  Cuyahoga  river,  the  lyceum  and  Presby- 
terian church. — Old  Edition. 

CiJYAHOOA  Falus  is  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Akron,  on  the  C.  A.  &  C. 
and  P.  &  W.  Bailroads.  The  Cuyahoga  river  ftiniishes  abundant  water-power 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

City  Officers,  1888  :  John  T.  Jones,  Mayor;  Frank  T.  Heath,  Clerk  ;  Geoige 
Sackett,  Treasurer ;  Orlando  Wilcox,  Solicitor ;  George  W.  Hart,  Street  Commis- 
sioner; Har^  Westover,  Marshal.  Newspapers:  Ilome  Guedj  Home  Guest 
Publishing  Company,  editors  and  publishers;  Beporter  and  Wedem  Beserve 
Farmer,  Independent,  E.  O.  Knox,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  1  Disciples, 
1  Episcopal,  1  Congr^tional,  1  Methodist. 

Manufactures  and  Employees. — ^Thomas  Brothers,  stoneware,  21  hands ;  Camp 
&  Thompson,  sewer-pipe,  etc.,  50 ;  Empire  Paper  Mill,  24 ;  Phoenix  Paper  Mills, 
14;  Reeve  &  Chester,  wire,  63;  Glen  Wire  Manufacturing  Co.,  16;  Sterling 
Chain  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  72 ;  John  Clayton,  carriages ;  William  Barker, 
hlacksmithing ;  William  Blong,  carriages ;  C  Kittleberger,  tannerj^,  9 ;  Hoover 
&  Co.,  flour,  etc. ;  David  Hahn,  cooperage ;  George  W.  Smith,  planing  mill ; 
Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor,  machinery,  40;  The  Falls  Rivet  Co.,  133;  American 
Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  9. — State  RepoH^  1887. 

Population,  1890,  2,614.  School  census,  1888,  691 ;  Frederick  Schnee,  super- 
intendent of  s(Jiools.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $150,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $175,000. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

Cuyahoga  Falls  has  become  a  great  place  of  resort  for  summer  excursionists, 
and  improved  approaches,  stairways,  etc.,  have  been  constructed  to  make  the  ro- 
mantic glens  and  nooks  more  accessible  to  the  visiting  multitudes.  The  High 
Bridge,  lower's  Retreat,  Fern  Cave,  Observation  Rock,  Grand  Promenade  and 
Old  Maid's  Kitchen  are  some  of  the  features  that  go  to  make  up  the  romantic 
int<4est  of  this  rock-bound  gorge. 

The  beautiful  Silver  Lake  is  a  short  distance  above  Cuyahoga  Falls.  It  is 
nearly  a  mile  long  and  a  third  of  a  mile  wide.  Steamers  ply  on  the  lake.  It  is 
surrounded  by  wikkIs  with  picnic  grounds,  and  near  it  is  a  railroad  station  for  the 
accommodation  of  visiting  narties. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

John  Brown,  of  Osawatomie,  was  born  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  May  9,  1800. 
For  three  generations  his  family  were  deyoteil  to  anti-slaver}'  principles.  His 
father,  Owen  Brown,  in  1798,  took  part  in  the  forcible  rescue  of  some  slaves 
claimed  by  a  Virginia  clergyman  in  Connecticut.  At  the  age  of  five,  John  Brown 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Hudson,  Ohio.  Until  twenty  years  of  age  he  worked 
at  farming  and  in  his  father's  taiuiery.     He  then  learned  sur\'eying.     Later  be 
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removed  to  PennHylvaiiia,  »nd  was  postmaster  at  Randulpfa,  Pa.,  under  President 

Jackson,     In  1 836  lie  returned  to  Ohio ;  removed  to  Massachusetts  in  1844 ;  in 

1849  purchased  a  larm  and  removed  to  Nortlieni  New  York. 

In  1854  five  of  his  sons  removed  from  Ohio  to  Kansas,  settling  near  Osa- 

watomie,  and  tlieir  father  joined  them  tlie  following  year,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 

the  "  Free-Stat«  Party." 

The  Brown  family  was  mustered  in  as  Kansas  militia  hy  the  Free-State  I'arty : 

their  active  particijwtion  in  tlie  Kansas  troubles  is  a  jiart  of  the  historj-  of  Uie 

Union, 
On  the  night  of  Snndav,  Oct.  16,  1859,  Captain  Brown,  with  his  sixteen  men, 
captured  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  United 
States  Arsenal.  The  citizens  of  the 
town  had  armed  themselves,  and  penned 
Brown  and  his  six  remaining  men  in 
the  engine-house,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee  ar- 
rived witli  a  company  of  United  States 
Marines,  When  Brown  was  finally 
ra])tured,  two  of  his  sons  were  dead, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  mortally 
wounded.     Brown  was  tried  in  a  Vir- 

f;inia  court,  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
langing.  On  the  day  of  his  execution, 
he  lianded  one  of  his  guards  a  paper,  on 
which  was  written  the  following; 

"  Charlestown,  Va.,  Dec.  'l,  1859. 
I,  John  Brown,  am  now  quite  certain 
that  the  crimes  of  this  gumy  hind  will 
never  be  pui^ed  away  hut  with  Uood. 
I  had,  as  I  now  think,  vainly  flattered 
myself  that  without  very  much  blood- 
shed it  might  be  done." 

R<n-,  8.  1).  Peet,  in  the  "Ashtabula 
Comity  Histof}',"  gives  some  intere8t>- 
inc  item.i.     The  means  were  so  out  of  projjortion  to  tlic  magnitude  of  the  cnter- 

!)nse  tliat  most  men  not  aequaintetl  with  John  Brown  I>el!cvc<l  him  to  lye  insane; 
>ut  to  those  who  knew  him ;  who  knew  the  depth  and  fervor  of  his  religions  sen- 
timents; his  unwavering  tnist  in  the  Infinite;  his  strung  conviction  that  he  had 
been  selticti'd  by  (itxl  as  an  instniincnt  in  his  hands  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of 
Atnericftn  slavery  ;  to  sndi  he  se^.-niwl  inspired  rather  than  insane.  In  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  him  the  day  he  started!  for  Ilarixir's  Ferry,  I  tried  to  convince 
him  that  hU  enterprise  was  hnpi'less,  and  that  lie  would  only  rashly  throw  away 
his  lile.  Among  other  tilings,  he  ^id,  "  I  believe  I  have  lioen  misetl  up  to  work 
for  the  lilienition  of  the  slave;  and  while  the  nuise  will  l»e  l>owt  advanced  l»v  my 
life,  I  shall  \>c  preserved  ;  but  when  that  cause  will  Ix'  best  .'served  by  my  (leath, 
I  sliall  Ik'  reni(n-«l,"  The  result  proved  that  his  sublime  faith  and  trust  in  God 
enable*!  him  ti)  see  what  others  (xtiild  not  see.  He  hail  .so  lived  tliat,  though  dead, 
"his  soul  went  niaivhiug  on." 

8anborn's  "I^ifc  of  John  Brown,"  published  by  Rolwrts  Brothers,  Boston,  is 
the  most  complete  biography  of  him  exiant.  We  here  give,  in  an  original  con- 
tribution from  high  authority  in  this  county,  some  tacts  in  his  historj'  not  before 
publishe<l. 


JOIIK   BROWN, 


-Toha  Brown,  or  Osawatoniie  and  Hai 
•Vrfy,  spent  a  lar,  "  >  ■ 

Hudson,  and  the  1: 


throw  much  lifiht  upon  his  Eubsequent  ca- 
reer. 
Space  will  permit  the  record  of  only  a  few 
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of  the  **  memorabilia  "  which  might  be  gath- 
ered up.  He  was  the  sod  of  Owen  Brown,  a 
tanner,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  township ; 
a  man  of  strong  character,  of  many  peculiari- 
ties, and  of  the  most  unquestioned  mtegrity. 

Owen  Brown  was  an  inveterate  stammerer 
and  a  noted  wit.  He  could  not  endure  plac- 
idly any  reference  to  his  infirmity  of  spjeech, 
and  was  never  more  witty  and  caustic  in  his 
retorts  than  when  some  well-intentioned  party 
8ouf|[ht  to  help  him  to  the  word  he  was  stam- 
menng  for.  On  one  occasion  when,  in  an- 
swering the  question  of  a  stranger,  his  effort 
to  give  a  desired  word  had  be^me^  painful, 
the  stranger  kindly  helped  him  to  it ;  when 
his  answer  was,  *tBa-Ba-Ba-Balaam  ha-ha- 
had  an  a-a-ss  to  speak  for  him  too." 

The  stranger  rode  on  without  an  answer 
to  his  question. 

Owen  Brown's  first  wife  was  a  Miss  -; — , 
of  a  large  family  in  Hudson  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  which  there  was  a  strong  hereai- 
tary  tenaency  to  insanity.  All  the  members 
were  peculiar,  eccentric,  and  muiy  of  them 
insane.  John  was  a  son  of  this  first  wife, 
and  in  early  Hfe  disdosed  the  influence  or 
this  insane  tendency.  He  was  noted  for  his 
pranks  and  peculiantieSj  which  reverence  for 
the  stem  government  of  his  father  could  not 
suppress.  This  government  was  based  upon 
the  rule  laid  down  bv  Solomon,  not  to  spare 
the  rod ;  and  the  old  man  was  as  faithfiQ  in 
tanning  the  hides  of  his  boys  as  he  was  in 
tanning  the  hides  pickled  in  his  vats;  and 
this  practice  gave  John  an  eariy  opportunity 
to  disclose  his  penchant  for  miutanr  tactics. 

When  a  mere  lad,  having  committed  an 
offence  which  by  sad  experience  he  knew 
would  bring  the  accustomea  chastisement,  he 
repaired  to  the  bam,  the  well-known  place  of 
discipline,  and  prepared  for  it  by  so  arrang- 
ing a  plank  that  one  stepping  upon  it  would 
be  precipitated  through  the  floor  and  upon 
the  pile  of  agricultural  implements  stored 
beneath  it ;  and  then,  with  apparent  childish 
innocence,  returned  to  the  house.  Soon  the 
pater  familias  accused  him  of  the  offence, 
and  invited  him  to  an  interview  in  the  bam. 
After  a  paternal  lecture,  responded  to  by  sup- 
plications for  mercy,  and  promises  *'  never  to 
do  so  again,"  in  obedience  to  orders  he  meek- 
ly stripped  off  coat  and  vest,  and,  with  ap- 
parent resignation,  submitted  himself  to  the 
inevitiible.  As  the  first  blow  was  about  to 
fall,  he  dexterously  retreated  across  the  con- 
cealed chasm,  and  the  good  father  was  found 
to  be  as  one  '*  beating  the  air." 

The  ancient  Adam  m  him  was  aroused,  and 
leaping  forward,  with  more  than  usual  vigor 
in  his  arm,  as  the  cutting  blow  was  about  to 
descend,  he  stepped  upon  the  treacherous 
plank  and  landed  upon  the  plows  and  har- 
rows below.  John  retired  from  the  scene. 
With  difficulty  the  father  rescued  himself 
from  his  position,  and  with  bruised  and 
chafed  limbs  repaired  to  the  house.  John 
escaped  further  interviewing  for  this  offence, 
but  tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  cause,  whether, 
before  the  father's  recover}*,  the  offence  was 
deemed  outlawed,  or  whether  his  own  expe- 


rienoe  had  given  him^  some  new  ideas  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  abrasion  of  a  boy's  catide. 

Passing  over  man^  similar  events  of  his 
boyhood,  his  first  militaiy  campaign  should 
not  be  omitted.  After  reaching  his  minority 
and  becoming  the  head  of  a  family,  he  was 
the  owner  of  a  farm  in  Northeastern  Hudson, 
upon  which  there  was  a  mortgage  that  he  was 
finally  unable  to  raise,  uid  proceedings  in 
court  were  had  for  its  foredosure.  Brown 
repaired  to  his  neighbor.  Chamberlain  ;  told 
him  he  (x>uld  not  keep  the  farm,  and  adced 
him  to  bid  it  in.  This  he  agreed  to  do  and 
did.  But  after  the  sale  was  made  and  d^ 
given.  Brown  asked  for  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining on  the  premises  for  a  little  time  as 
tenant  The  request  was  granted.  When 
this  time  had  elapsed  he  refused  to  vacate. 
Proceedings  in  q'ectment  were  had,  and  the 
officers  of  the  court  turned  him  out  of  the 
house.  ^  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  officers 
he  again  took  possession,  barricaded  the 
house,  armed  his  family  with  shot-guns  and 
rifles,  and  prepared  to  hold  the  fort  Re- 
peatedly arrested  and  sued,  he  responded  to 
the  warrant  or  summons,  but  left  his  garrison 
in  possession  of  the  stronghold.  The  contest 
was  protracted  into  the  winter,  when  an  he- 
roic scheme,  like  that  of  the  Russians  in 
buming  Moscow,  compelled  the  retreat  of 
our  general.  On  some  real  or  fictiUous 
charge,^  warrants  were  obtained  in  another 
township  for  the  arrest  of  the  eccentric  gar- 
rison, w  hile  the  warrants  were  served  some 
half  hundred  of  Chamberlain's  friends  were 
ambushed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  as  the  officer  and  his  prisoners  passed  out 
of  sight  they  took  possession  of  the  premises ; 
and  as  the  building  was  of  little  value  they 
quickly  razed  it  to  the  foundations,  carried 
off  all  material  which  would  suffice  even  for 
building  a  hut,  and  rendered  the  place  un- 
tenable. When  Brown  and  his  garrison  re- 
turned, he  found  a  hasty  retreat  the  only 
alternative.  It  was  not  as  disastrous  as  Na- 
poleon's retreat  from  Moscow,  but  it  ended 
the  campaign. 

His  subsequent  experience  in  wool-growing 
was  not  more  successful.  Simon  Perkins, 
then  a  well-known  capitalist  of  Akron,  fur- 
nished the  capital  for  the  enteri)rise,  and 
Brown  furnished  the  brains.  He  soon  be- 
came as  enthusiastic  over  fine-wooled  sheep 
as  he  afterwards  became  over  the  W00II3'- 
headed  slave  and  brother,  but  when  the  busi- 
ness was  closed  out,  the  share  contributed  to 
the  capital  by  Brown  was  all  that  remained. 

His  experiences  in  Kansas  and  at  Harper's 
Ferry  are  too  well  known  to  need  rei>etition 
here ;  but  some  account  of  his  last  visit  to 
Hudson  and  the  neighborhood,  just  before 
his  invasion  of  Virginia,  is  important  to  a 
right  understanding  of  his  character.  After 
his  trial  and  conviction  in  the  Virginia  court, 
M.  C.  Read,  an  attorney  of  Hudson,  was  em- 
ployed by  a  brotiicr  of  John  Brown  to  take 
affidavits  of  parties  whom  he  interviewed 
just  before  leaving  for  Harper's  Ferry,  to  be 
laid  before  Governor  Wise,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  commutation  of  his  sentence.    It 
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was  found  that,  he  had  approached  many  per- 
sons with  solicitations  of  personal  and  pecu- 
niary aid,  but  these  approaches  were  made 
with  great  shrewdness  and  caution.  His  real 
design  was  masked  under  a  pretended  scheme 
of  organizing  a  western  colony.  In  discuss- 
ing this,  he  adroitly  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  subject  of  slavep' ;  to  his  work  in 
Kansas :  and  finally  to  his  divine  commission 
to  overthrow  the  institution  of  slavery.  His 
commission  was  from  Jehovah ;  his  success 
was  certain,  because  it  was  divinelv  promised, 
and  divine  direction  to  the  empWment  of 
the  proper  means  was  assured.  Affidavits  of 
these  parties  were  taken,  showing  the  details 
of  the  conversation,  and  giving?  the  opinion 
of  the  affiants  that  Brown  was  insane.  They 
were  laid  before  Governor  Wise  by  C.  P. 
Wok'Ott,  then  an  attorney  of  Akron,  and 
afterwards  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Lincoln.  They  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  (Jovernor. 

This  unquestioning  faith  of  Brown  in  his 
divine  commission  and  in  his  promised  suc- 
cess, accounts  for  his  undcrtuking  so  gigantic 
a  work  with  such  inadequate  means.  He  had 
read  and  believed  that  the  blowing  of  ram's 
horns  by  the  priests,  and  the  shouting  of  the 
people  with  a  great  shout,  had  caused  the 
walls  of  Jericho  to  fall  down,  because  Je- 
Itovah  had  so  ordered  it.  He  believed  that, 
with  a  score  of  men  poorly  anued,  he  could 
conquer  the  South  and  overturn  its  cherished 
institution,  because  Jehovah  had  so  ordered 
it,  and  had  commissioned  him  for  the  work. 
His  faith  was  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  old 
Hebrew  prophets,  but  his  belief  in  his  divine 
commission  was  a  delusion,  resulting  from 
pre-natal  influence  and  the  mental  wrench 
and  exhaustion  of  his  Kansas  experience. 

The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Storrh,  the  first 
president  of  the  Western  lleser\'e  College, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
of  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  and  was  bom  in 
Ma\%  1794.  He  pursued  his  literary  studies 
at  Princeton,  and  his  theological  at  Andover, 
at\er  which  he  journeyed  at  the  South,  with 
the  double  object  of  restoring  his  health  and 
preaching  the  gospel  in  its  destitute  regions. 


In  1822  he  located  himself  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  at  Ravenna.  In  this  situation  he 
remained,  rapidly  advancing  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  public,  until  March  2, 1828, 
when  he  was  unanimously  elected  professor 
of  Christian  theology  in  the  Western  Reserve 
College,  and  was  inducted  into  his  office  the 
3d  01  December  following.  The  institution 
then  was  in  its  infancy.  Some  fifteen  or 
twenty  students  had  been  collected  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  a  tutor,  but  no  per- 
manent officers  had  been  appointed.  Tlie 
government  and  much  of  the  instruction  of 
the  college  devolved  on  him.  On  the  25th 
of  August,  1830,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
president,  and  inaugurated  on  the  9th  of 
Februar>%  1831. 

In  this  situation  he  showed  himself  worthy 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Under  his 
mild  and  paternal,  yet  firm  and  decisive  ad- 
ministration of  government,  the  most  perfect 
discinline  prevailed,  while  all  the  students 
loved  and  venerated  him  as  a  father.  Under 
his  auspices,  together  with  the  aid  of  compe- 
tent and  faithiul  professors,  the  institution 
arose  in  nublic  estimation,  and  increased  from 
a  mere  nandful  to  nearly  one  hundred  stu- 
dents. For  many  years  he  had  been  laboring 
under  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  on  the  26tn 
of  June,  1833,  he  left  the  institution  to  travel 
for  a  few  months  for  his  health.  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  September  ensuing,  at  his  broth- 
er's house  in  Braintree,  Mass.  President 
Storrs  was  naturally  modest  and  retiring. 
He  possessed  a  strong  and  indenendent  mind, 
and  took  an  expansive  view  oi  every  subject 
that  occupied  his  attention.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough student,  and  in  his  method  of  commu- 
nicating his  thoughts  to  others  peculiarly 
happy.  Though  destitute  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  tinsel  of  rhetoric,  few  men  could  chain  an 
intelligent  audience  in  breathless  silence,  by 
pure  intellectual  vigor  and  forcible  illustration 
of  truth,  more  perfectly  than  he.  Some  of 
his  appeals  were  almost  resistless.  He  ex- 
erted a  powerful  and  salutary  influence  over 
the  church  and  community  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  his  death  was  deeply  felt. — 0\d 
Edition . 


Rev.  Dr.  Henky  M.  Storrs,  the  eminent  Congregational  divine,  is  a  son  of 
this  the  first  President  of  the  Western  RescTve  College.  The  father  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  strongest  to  uplift  his  voice  in  l^ehalf  of  the  slave ;  and  when  lie 
died,  the  then  young  but  now  venerable  and  deei)ly-revered  Whittier  paid  to 
his  memory  the  tribute  of  his  humanizing  verses :  two  of  tht^se  are  annexed  : 


Joy  to  thy  spirit,  brother ! 

A  thousand  hearts  are  warm, — 
A  thousand  kindred  bosoms 

Are  baring  to  the  storm. 
What  thougn  red-handed  Violence 

With  secret  Fraud  combine  ! 
The  wall  of  fire  is  round  us, 

Our  Present  Help  was  thine. 


IjO, — the  waking  up  of  nations, 

From  Slavery  s  iatal  sleep, — 
The  murmur  of  a  Universe, — 

Deep  calling  unto  Deep  ! 
Joy  to  thy  spirit,  brother  ! 

On  every  wind  of  heaven 
The  onward  cheer  and  summons 

Of  Freedom's  Voice  is  given. 


Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  whose  sketch  of  his  father  we  have  so  largely  drawn 
u|)ony  was  literally  a  child  of  the  wilderness.     His  long  life  of  usefulness  closed 
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ai  New  Haven,  Doc.  24,  1881,  In  his  eiglitieth  year.  It  had  been  incessantlj 
devoted  to  the  dist-ussion  of  qiieetions  bearing  upon  ihe  highest  interests  oi'  man, 
He  was  a  strong,  independent  tliinker,  and  his  writings  upon  vital  topira  bo  lar^ly 

i'lidiciat  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation.  Abraham 
aiieoln  ascribed  to  b  volume  of  Dr.  Bacon  on  slaverj-  his  own  clear  and  compre- 
bensive  convictions  on  tliat  Kubject,  I^eonanl  Bacon  did  more  than  any  man  who 
]|U3  lived  in  making  ch'ar  to  the  [wpiilar  appreliension,  and  iu  perpetitating  to  the 
knuwli-dge  of  the  cominjc  generalioutt  the  simple  domestic  virtues  of  the  fathers ; 
the  n-ligioua  and  jtolitical  principles  which  governed  them,  and  gave  to  the  Amer- 
itnii  i)«iple  their  strongest,  all-conquering  element.  In  his  Half-century  sermon, 
preai-lied  in  New  Haven,  JIarch  9,  IST-I,  Or.  liacou  gave  an  eloquent  description 


of  his  boy-life  here  iu  Summit  county, 
untamed  nature : 


rhen  all  around  v 


1  the  wildness  of 


"  I  think  lu-duy  of  wLal  God's  providence 
bas  be«ii  for  ilireo  and  ^evenly  yearv.  I  re- 
call ihc  tirst  [lBwniiig»fnieiiiDryaud  tile  days 
of  my  early  childhood  in  the  ^rand  old  woods 
of  New  Connecticut,  the  suntly  and  eelf-sac- 
rifluiiig  father,  the  gentle  yet  heroic  mother. 
tjiP  log-cabin  from  whose  window  we  sonie- 
tiuics  BAW  the  wild  deer  bounding  through 
tile  foreHt-glades,  the  four  dear  sisters  whom 
I  helf^ied  to  lend,  and  whom  it  was  my  joy  to 
lead  10  their  tottering  infaney — yc*.  God's 
providence  was  then  ctgt  teaching  me. 

A  daughter  of  Pnvid  Bacon,  Delia,  was  bom  at  Tallmadge,  Febnuiry  2, 1811, 
and  the  uext  year  t<hc  was  taken  with  the  family  Iu  Connecticut.  Her  earlv  life 
was  a  bitter  struggle  witli  po\'erty,  but  she  become  a  highly -educated  and  brilliant 
woman  in  the  realms  of  ideaiitv ;  was  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  and  publisbed 
*'  Talcs  of  the  Puritans  "  and  "  The  Bride  of  Fort  Edward,"  a  drama. 


"Our  home  hfe.  the  snowy  winter,  ihe 
blossoDiine  spring,  the  earth  never  ploughed 
before  and  yielding  (he  first  crop  to  homan 
labor,  (he  giant  trees,  the  wild  birdH.  the  wild 
flowers,  the  blilhesonie  sqnirrels,  ihe  wolves 
which  we  beard  howling  throaeh  the  woodn 
at  uight  but  never  aaw.  the  red-skin  aavai-e 
somclimes  coming  to  the  door.^-by  tht«e 
things  God  was  making  iuiprcssions  on  my 
soul  that  must  remain  fiirever,  and  without 
which  I  should  uol  have  been  what  I  am." 


A  published  account  of  her  Btates  that  her 
chief  delisht  was  to  read  Shakespeare's  plays 
and  his  mographies.  The  idea  at  length 
grew  upon  her  tnat  the  plays  were  the  work 
of  the  brilliant  Elitabelnan  coterie  and  not 
of  the  actor  and  manager,  Shakespeare.  In 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  family,  she 
went  to  Ijondon  in  IS53  to  publish  her  work 
on  the  suttject.  This  she  at  last  accom- 
plished, chiefly  through  the  marked  kindness 
of  Hawthorne,  then  Consul  at  Liverpool,  who 
was  willing  to  listen  to  her  argument,  but 
never  accepted  it.  Hawthorne  s  letters  to 
her  bare  a  beautiful  delicacy,  thoueh  she 
must  have  tried  his  patience  frequentVi  and 
sometimes  repaid  his  generosity  with  re- 
proaches. Her  book,  a  large  octavo,  never 
sold.  The  edition  is  piled  up  in  London  to- 
day. Carlyle  look  some  interest  in  Miss 
Bacon,  who  came  to  him  with  a  letter  from 
Emerson.  Carlvle's  account  of  her  to  Emer- 
son is  as  follows : 

",\s  for  Miss  Bacon,  we  find  her,  with  her 
mode.'l.  shy  dignity,  with  her  solid  character 
and  strange  enterprise,  areal  acquisition,  and 
hope  we  shall  see  more  of  her  now  that 
she  has  come  nearer  to  us  to  lodge.  I  have 
Dot  in  my  life  seen  anything  so  tragically 
auisolic  as  her  Shakespeare  enterprise. 
Alas!  aUs!  therecan  benothing  but  sorrow, 
toil  aud  utter  disappointment  in  it  for  her  ! 


I  do  cheerfully  what  I  can.  which  is  famore 
than  she  asks  of  me  (fur  I  have  not  seen  a 
prouder  silent  soul) ;  bot  there  is  not  the 
least  possibility  of  truth  in  the  notion  she 
has  taken  up.  and  the  hope  of  ever  proving 
it  or  finding  the  least  document  that  counte- 
nances it  is  equal  to  that  of  vaaquishing  the 
windmills  by  stroke  of  lance.  I  am  often 
truly  sorry  about  the  poor  lady:  but  she 
troubles  nobody  with  her  difficulties,  with 
her  theories ;  she  must  liy  the  matter  to  the 
end.  and  charitable  souls  must  further  her  so 
far.'; 

Miss  Bacon's  account  of  the  visit  to  her 
sister  contains  this : 

■  My  visit  to  Mr.  Carlyle  was  very  rich.  I 
wish  you  could  have  heard  him  laugh.  Once 
or  twice  I  thought  be  would  have  taken  the 
roof  of  ihe  house  off.  At  fir^t  they  were  per- 
fectly stunned — he  and  the  gentleman  he  liad 
invited  to  meet  me.  They  turned  black  in 
the  face  at  my  presumption.  '  Do  you  me^n 
to  say  so  and  so,'  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  with  his 
strong  emphasis,  and  I  said  thai  I  did,  and 
they  both  looked  at  me  with  staring  eyes, 
speechless  from  want  of  words  in  which  to 
convey  their  sense  of  my  audacity.  At  length 
Mr.  Carlyle  came  down  on  me  with  suet  « 
volley.  I  did  not  mind  it  in  the  least.  I  told 
him  he  did  not  know  what  was  in  ibe  plus 
if  be  said  that,  and  no  one  couM  know  who 
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believed  that  that  booby  wrote  them.  It  was 
then  that  he  began  to  shriek.  You  could 
have  heard  him  a  mile/' 

Miss  Bacon's  brother  advised  her  to  pub- 
lish her  theory  as  a  novel.  He  was  in  ear- 
nest, but  she  found  it  hard  to  forgive  him. 
Hawthorne  saw  her  personally  but  once.  She 
wrote  to  him  from  London:  **  I  have  lived 
for  three  years  as  much  alone  with  God  and 
the  dead  as  if  I  had  been  a  departed  spirit. 
And  I  don't  wish  to  return  to  the  world.  I 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  it 


This  is  an  abnormal  state^  you  see,  but  I  am 
perfectlv  harmless;  and  if  you  will  let  me 
know  when  you  are  coming,  I  will  put  on  one 
of  the  dresses  I  used  to  wear  the  last  time  I 
made  my  appearance  in  the  world,  and  try  to 
look  as  much  like  a  survivor  as  the  circum- 
stances will  permit. ' ' 

Miss  Bacon  returned  to  America  in  1858. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  place  her  in  an  asy- 
lum, and  a  few  months  later  she  died.  She 
b  buried  in  her  brother's  lot  at  New  Haven. 


A  Reminiscence. — I  remember  often  seeing  Delia  Bacon  in  my  youth  in  my 
native  city,  going  in  and  coming  from  a  private  residence,  wherein,  in  a  private 
parlor,  that  of  Dr.  Joseph  Darling,  an  old  Revolutionary  character  in  old  Revo- 
lutionary attire,  she  met  a  select  class  of  young  ladies,  to  whom  she  delivered  her 
thoughts  upon  noted  historical  characters.  She  was  somewhat  tall  and  of  a  wil- 
lowy figure ;  a  very  spiritueUe  appearing  i)ersonage,attired  in  black,with  simplic- 
ity and  neatness,  a  strikingly  refined  and  thoughtful  expression,  that  always  at- 
tracted my  youthful  gaze  as  something  above  the  ordinary  line  of  mortality.  If 
indeed  it  be  true  that  "  this  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show  for  man's  illusion  given," 
it  is  a  happy  arrangement  with  some  of  us  ancienJts,  who  have  come  down  from  a 
former  generation,  that  we  can  reproduce  from  our  mental  plates,  used  in  boyhood 
years  of  innocence,  such  an  interesting  variety  of  the  genus  woman,  of  whom  to 
me  Delia  Bacon  was  among  the  celestials. 

Delia  had  a  younger  brother,  who  narrowly  escaped  being  Ohio-born,  David 
Francis  Bacon,  alike  brilliant  and  erratic.  He  went  out  to  Liberia,  to  serve 
as  a  physician  to  the  colony  which,  it  was  thought  by  Henry  Clay  and  other  wise 
men  of  the  day,  would  solve  that  early  vexed  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  n^ro?" 

David  Francis  soon  hurried  back,  his  nose  on  a  snivel,  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  an  African  Republic,  under  the  statesmanship  of  exported  plantation  slaves. 
He  published  a  book  wherein  he  d?scribed  his  voyage  over,  and  gave  a  sad  ac- 
count of  the  loss  at  sea  of  a  bright  youth,  closing  with  a  ix)em  of  lamentation. 
He  began  the  poem  with  a  borrowed  line,  apologizmg  for  so  doing  by  stating  his 
muse  was  like  a  pump  gone  dry.  He  always  had  to  g(»t  a  line  from  some  other 
poet,  to  first  pour  in  as  a  daiier.  Certainly  a  good  thing  to  do  if,  when  one  gets 
on  a  flow,  he  can  bring  out  cham])agne. 

John  Strong  Newberry  was  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  December  22,  1822. 
Two  years  later  his  father,  Henry  Newberry,  removed  with  his  family  to  Cuya- 
h(^  Falls.  The  last-named  was  a  lawyer,  a  large  landholder,  and  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Connecticut  I^and  Comj)any,  which  he  founded  on  land  inherited 
from  his  father,  Hon.  Roger  Newberry.  Young  Newberry  graduated  at  Western 
Resen'e  Collc^  in  1846,  and  at  Cleveland  Medical  Collc^  in  1848.  Travelled 
and  studied  abroad  two  years;  then  practised  medicine  at  Cleveland  until  1855. 

In  May,  1855,  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  and  geologist  with  a  United 
States  exploring  partj'  to  Northern  California.  In  1857-58  he  accompanied  Lieut. 
Ives  in  the  exploration  and  navigation  of  the  Colorado  river.  In  1859  he  trav- 
elled over  Southern  Colorado,  Utah,  Nerthem  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on  an 
exploring  expedition,  which  gathered  information  of  great  value  concerning  a 
hitherto  unknown  area  of  country. 


June  14,  1861,  although  still  on  duty  in  the 
war  department,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  His 
medical  knowledge  and  army  experience  led 
to  his  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  that  Commission.  (For  a  sketch 
of  his  valuable  services  on  this  Commissiou, 


during  which  hosnital  stores  valued  at  more 
than  Dve  million  dollars  were  distributed,  and 
one  million  soldiers  not  otherwise  provided 
for  received  food  and  shelter,  see  Vol.  i. 
'^  Ohio's  Work  in  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission/') 


imlua  School  of  Mines — a  position  he 

holds.     Id  1869  he  wrb  appointed  StU« 

ilogist  of  Ohio,  filling  this  office  till  the 

le  of  the  survey,  making  reports  on  all  the 

inties  of  the  State.      The  remilts  of  the 

ryey  are  embodied  in  nine  volumes,  of 

hich  six  are  on  geology,  two  on  paleontology 

nd  one  on  the  aooloey  of  the  State,  with  a 

u-ge  number  of  geological  naps.     In  1884 

le  was  apiKiinted  Paleontologist  to  the  United 

States  Geological  Survey.    In  Januai;  1888, 

the  Geological  Society  of  London  conferred 

on  him  its  Murchi;ion  medal 

He  is  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  so- 
cieties in  this  country  and  many  in  Kurope 
He  was  one  of  the  original  inoorpoiatora  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  has  been 
President  of  the  American  Aasociatton  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  President 
of  the  New  Yorlc  Academy  of  Science  since 
1867,  and  President  of  the  Torrey  Botaniral 
Soriety.  The  publications  of  Prof  Newbeny 
are  ciuite  numerous,  and  include,  in  addition 
to  his  reports  to  the  United  Staies-Govern 
meni,  the  S(al«  of  Ohio,  and  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  contributions  to  the  scientiGo 
joDnals,   and    transactions   of  learned  so- 
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An  Eddcational  Hebo. 

The  northemmofit  part  of  this  cuunty  is  formed  by  two  townehips.  That  on 
the  veet  is  Northfield  and  that  od  the  east  Twinebiirg.  It  has  a  village  centre 
called  Twineliurg,  wherein  staods  on  the  village  green  a  Congregational  cburcli  and 
a  Soldiers'  monumeDt,  thus  symbolizing  God  am  Comitry. 

When  old  Pomp  took  me  over  the  State,  I  pa/jsed  throngh  this  village  and 
found  it  was  an  ediicational  spot  for  children — boys  and  ^rls  largely  from  &rinerB' 
families  from  the  entire  country  around.  They  told  me  that  in  many  cases  chil- 
dren from  the  same  family  kept  house  and  boarded  themselves — the  girls  cooking 
for  their  brothers,  and  tliey  chopping  wood,  kindling  fires,  and  doing  the  rouen 
work  for  their  sisters.  This  struggling  for  an  education  among  the  young  peocue- 
arouscd  my  symjmtby.  Ah  Pump  bore  nic  away,  I  felt  I  had  a  pleasant  inde- 
structible picture  for  my  mind's  keeping.  The  good  thinge  are  eternal.  Then 
Twinsbui^  is  not  a  bad  name ;  it  brings  the  thought  of  two  at  one  time  to  coo- 
and  be  loved. 

From  tliat  period  until  now  Twinsburg  has  been  as  a  far-away  picture  in  the 
dim  remote.  Now,  on  opening  the  county  liistory,  there  comes  a  revelation  of  the 
great  work  done  there  in  the  early  years,  starting  out  of  tlie  wilderness.  Then, 
withal,  a  hero  in  beiiind  it — a  great  moral  hero.  The  contemplation  of  one  who 
livcth  not  unto  himself  alone  ^^^olU  the  heart. 


Samuel  Bissem.  is  of  Puritan  Ktnck  :  his 
•tncestors  amon^  the  founders  of  old  Windsor 
on  the  Connecticut.  In  IKOT).  when  lie  was 
nine  years  old,  he  nimc  with  his  father  inlo 
(he  wilderni'fis  of  Portage  county,  where  he 
hcl)ied  to  clear  up  the  woods.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yule,  t*M)k  charge  of  a  then  feeble 
Congregational  Societv  at  Twinsburg  and 
taught  school.  The  church  grew  under  his 
ministrations,  and  after  a  laiiw  of  fourteen 
years  he  gave  up  his  pastorale  and  devoted 


all  his  time  to  the  "Twinsburg  InsUtute." 
lie  has  devoted  himself  to  the  institute  for 
over  Gfiy-two  years,  during  which  time  more 
than  fi,(K>0  students  of  both  sexes  have  been 
under  his  instruction.  The  details  of  his 
work  are  here  given  from  the  history  issued 
in  181:il. 

It  waa  in  1828  that  he  came  to  Twinsburg, 
when  the  Society  erected  a  block-house  for 
his  family,  and  he  took  for  his  school  a  rude 
log-house  twenty  by  thirty  feet.    It  had  for 
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'Windows  three  small  openings  in  the  logs, 
each  with  rude  sashes  and  four  small  panes 
of  glass.  The  furniture  consisted  of  rude 
seats  and  desks  hastily  constructed.  The  dis- 
mal room  had  a  broad  fire-place,  with  chim- 
ney built  of  stones  and  clay.  He  thus  began 
his  work  of  philanthropy.  The  school  was 
opened  free  of  any  charge  to  all  young  people 
desirous  to  attend,  except  from  those  dis- 
posed to  pay,  in  which  case  the  tuition  for 
the  term  was  to  be  two  dollars.  From  the 
first  it  was  a  success.  Three  years  later  a 
combined  church  and  school-house  was  erect- 
ed. In  1843  a  large  two-storied  frsune  build- 
ing was  secured,  and  in  the  lapse  of  five  years 
two  others.  The  reputation  of  the  Twins- 
burg  Institute  was  now  so  ext^'nded  that  he 
had  about  300  pupils  of  both  sexes  largely 
from  abroad,  oeven  teachers  and  assistants 
were  under  him,  and  the  students  wherever 
desired  fitted  for  college.  No  charter  was 
obtained  and  no  public  money  given — the 
entire  institution  rested  upon  the  shoulders 
of  one  man.  The  ordinary  tuition  charged 
was  two  dollars  for  the  term,  and  when  the 
classics  were  taught  never  more  than  four 
dollars. 

More  than  six  thousand  students  have  been 
in  attendance  at  the  institute  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  out  of  these  about  two  hundred 
have  been  Indians  of  the  Seneca,  Ottawa, 
Pottawatomie  and  Ojibway  tribes.  Minis- 
ters, statesmen,  generals,  law  vers,  professors, 
physicians  and  artisans,  in  all  portions  of  the 
country,  trace  the  beginning  of  their  educa- 
tion to  the  door  of  the  Twinsbur^j  Institute. 
A  good  library  was  secured,  and  literary  and 
other  societies  were  instituted. 

The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Bissell  was  such 
that  he  not  only  greatly  lowered  the  tuition, 
but  even  educateil  hundreds  at  his  own  ex- 
pense who  were  unable  to  pay  their  own  way. 
He  was  accustomed  to  give  such  students  a 
few  light  chores  to  do,  and  these  trifling 
duties  were  so  divided  and  subdivided  that 
the  work  was  more  in  name  than  in  reality. 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Bissell 
having  gone  to  extremes  in  this  rcsnect,  some 
of  the  students  thus  detailed  grumbled  about 
having  more  to  do  than  others.  Consider- 
able ill-will  was  thus  incited.  One  morning 
Mr.  Bissell  arose  at  his  usual  hour,  five 
o'clock,  and,  beginning  with  these  chores, 
completed  the  entire  round  before  the  time 
for  opening  the  school.  Not  a  word  was 
said ;  but  tne  act  spoke  in  volumes  to  the 
fault-finding  students,  who,  after  that,  vexed 
the  ear  of  the  principal  with  no  more  grum- 
blings. 

Among  the  Indian  youth  was  George  Wil- 
son, a  Seneca,  about  whom  a  great  deal  has 
been  said.  He  became  a  fine  scholar — supe- 
rior in  many  important  respects  to  any  other 
ever  in  the  institute.  His  presence  was  fine 
and  imposing,  and  he  displayed  rare  gifts  in 


logical  force  and  fervid  eloquence.  Mr.  Bis- 
sell says  that  the  (quality  of  his  eloauence.  the 
unusual  power  of  his  intellect  and  the  lorce 
of  his  deliverv,  resembled  in  a  marked  man- 
ner those  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  afterward 
became  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  was  sent  to 
represent  their  interests  to  the  New  York 
Ijegislature  and  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  receiving  from  the  latter  several 
thousand  dollars  for  his  people,  who  were  in 
a  starving  condition  in  the  West. 

Another  one,  named  Jackson  Blackbird,  or 
*'Mack-a-de-bennessi,"  was  an  Ottawa,  and 
a  direct  descendant  of  Pontiac.  He  excelled 
in  composition,  and  composed  a  comedy, 
three  hours  in  length,  that  was  presented  by 
the  societies  of  the  institute  publicly  to  large 
audiences  with  great  success.  Mr.  Bissell 
became  known  tnroughout  the  Reserve  for 
his  philanthropy  in  the  cause  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. Some  two  hundred  were  educated  at  the 
institute,  from  whom  no  compensation  worth 
mentioning  was  ever  received.  All  their  ex- 
penses were  paid — including  board,  tuition, 
room,  fuel,  lignt,  washing,  books  and  station- 
ery, and  some  clothing— ^at  the  fair  estimate 
of  $200  each  a  year.  This  expense,  borne  by 
no  one  except  the  Principal,  estimated  at 
these  figures,  has  amounted  during  the  his- 
tory of  the  institute  to  over  $40,000.  Almost 
as  much  has  been  expended  on  indigent  white 
youth ;  and  when  tne  cost  of  erecting  the 
various  buildings  is  added  to  this,  the  total 
amount  foots  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
over  $80,000 ;  all  of  which  has  been  borne  by 
Mr.  Bissell.  To  offset  this  not  more  than 
$12,000  have  been  received  from  all  sources. 

When  the  rebellion  ensued  the  institute 
received  an  almost  ruinous  blow.  Several  of 
the  buildings  were  sold  to  pav  its  debts. 
From  the  materials  of  the  wreck  he  saved  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  obtained  a  loan  of 
$1.5(X),  and  erected  the  present  stone  build- 
ing, largely  doing  the  manual  labor  himself, 
he  then  a  man  of  seventy  years.  Without 
any  previous  experience  he  put  on  the  roof, 
made  the  doors,  window  frames,  etc.  The 
entire  cost  was  about  $8,000.  ''Not  only,*' 
says  the  'County  History,'  "was  the  under- 
taking gigantic,  but  its  wisdom  may  be 
doubted.  The  institute  is  likely  to  fail  alto- 
gether when  the  Principal's  hand  is  removed 
by  death  from  the  helm. 

"Mr.  Bissell  is  now  almost  penniless,  and 
is  compelled  to  teach  for  a  living  at  the  age 
of  more  than  eighty  years.  Considering  the 
invaluable  service  he  has  rendered  the  village 
and  township  in  the  past ;  how  scores  of  peo- 
ple now  living  there  nave  been  the  recipients 
of  his  generous  bounty ;  how  patient  self- 
denial  and  faith  in  God  have  been  the  watch- 
words of  this  venerable  old  man ;  it  is  un- 
questionably due  from  the  citizens  to  provide 
him  with  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life." 


Joshua  Stow  was  from  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  in  1762. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  township  of  Stow,  surveyed  in  1804,  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision,  by  Joseph  Darrow,  of  Hudson.     In  our  first  edition  it  was 
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8tet«^  Stow  was  a  member  of  the  first  party  of  rarvejorB  of  the  Weatem  Besarve, 
who  landed  at  Conneaut,  Jaly  4, 1 796.  (See  Y.  I.,  p.  252.)  Augustus  Porter,  Esq., 
the  principd  surv^or,  in  his  history  of  the  survey,  in  the  Barr  manuscripts,  gives 
the  following  aneoaote  of  Mr.  Stow,  who  was  the  commissBiy  of  the  party : 

A  Genuine  Snake  Story. — In  making  the  traverse  of  the  lake  shore,  Mr. 
Stow  acted  as  flag-man ;  he,  of  course,  was  always  in  advance  of  the  party ;  rattle- 
snakes were  plenty,  and  he  coming  first  upon  those  in  our  track  killed  them.  I 
had  mentioned  to  him  a  circumstance  that  happened  to  me  in  1789.  Bang  with 
two  or  three  other  persons  three  days  in  the  wood  without  food,  we  had  killed  a 
rattlesnake,  dressed  and  cooked  it,  and  whether  from  the  savor)'  quality  of  the  flesh 
or  the  particular  state  of  our  stomachs,  I  could  not  say  which.  Had  eaten  it  with  a 
high  relish.  Mr.  Stow  M'as  a  healthy,  active  man,  fond  of  wood-life,  and  deter- 
mined to  adopt  all  its  practices,  even  to  the  eating  of  snakes ;  and  durine  almost 
any  day  while  on  the  lake  ohore,  he  killed  and  swui^  over  his  dioulders  and  around 
his  body  from  two  to  six  or  eight  large  rattlesnakes,  and  at  night  a  part  were 
dressed,  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  party  with  a  good  relidi,  probably  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  fretlk  while  all  our  other  meat  was  salt 

A  Reminiscence. — Joshua  Stow  became  a  noted  character  in  Connecticut,  to 
which  he  returned  after  his  Ohio  experiences.  He  was  a  strong  old-stvle  Demo- 
crat, and  one  of  the  first  in  the  State  to  start  the  cry, ''  Hurnm  for  Jackson  !  ^ 
which  he  did  so  lustily  tliat  Old  Hickory  made  him  postmaster  of  the  little  town 
of  Middletown. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  I  was  a  rod-man  in  the  party  who  made  the  first  survey 
for  a  railroad  in  Ck)nnecticut.  The  countrypeople  over  whose  &rms  we  ran  our 
lines  were  greatly  excited  at  our  advent.  They  lefl  their  work  and  came  around 
US,  and  looked  on  with  wondering  eyes,  calling  us  the  ''  Ingwnr'Men!^  But  few 
had  been  one  hundred  miles  from  home ;  scarce  any  had  seen  a  railroad ;  had  but 
a  faint  idea  of  what  a  railroad  looked  like.  Our  operations  were  a  mysteiy, 
especially  the  taking  of  the  levels.  A  dignified  gentleman,  the  head  of  the  party, 
Prof.  Alex.  C.  Twining,  peering  through  a  telescope,  and  calling  out  to  the  rod- 
man,  **  Higher?"  "lower!''  "higher!"  "a  tenth  higher!"  "one  hundredth 
higher!"  "a  thousandth  lower!"  *'all  right!"  accompanied  by  a  gyration  of 
tlu»  ann,  wliieh  meant  screwing  up  tight  the  target;  then  came  the  reading  of  the 
rod,  •"  P^onr-nine-seven-two."  Remember  these  were  old  times,  indeed,  when  let- 
tei-s  cost  frcmi  ten  to  twenty-five  (rents  postage ;  before  prepaid  stamps  on  letters 
were  known,  and  then  when  they  did  eonie  into  use  the  mucilage  was  so  poor  that 
sometimes  they  wei-e  lost,  which  led  to  a  profane  wag  of  the  time  writing  under 
one,  "  Paid,  if  the  danicd  thing  sticks  ! " 

One  of  our  lines  of  exploration  was  made  three  miles  west  of  Middletown.  One 
niorninj^  there  approaclied  us,  as  a  looker-on,  a  queer-looking  old  man.  He  had 
<ronie  from  liis  farm  perliaps  a  mile  away.  He  was  short  and  stout ;  had  a  most 
d(»ternnned  expression  of  (rountenance ;  was  attired  in  gray  from  head  to  foot ; 
wore  a  jjjniy  roundabout  jacket,  and  a  shot-gun  was  hanging  by  the  middle  from 
his  liand.  This  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  figure  was  bent  over  and  dripping  with 
wat<T.  Just  b(»fore  reaching  us,  while  crossing  a  bfwjk  on  a  rail,  the  rail  turned 
and  he  tumbled  in.  This  was  Joshua  Stow,  or,  as  called  by  the  jwople  at  the 
time,  "./o«/i  Stow"  He  was  then  just  sc^vcnty-three  years  of  age ;  a  man  who  had 
found  rattlesnakes  a  savory  diet,  hurralicd  for  Gren.  Jackson,  and  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  romantic  spots  of  land  in  Summit  county. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  very  township  which  Mr.  Stow  purchased  and 
named  after  himself  to  show  to  j)osterity  that  such  a  man  as  Joshua  Stow  once 
liv(Ml  should  prove  to  have  been  about  the  most  prolific  in  Ohio  in  its  snake 
j)nKluet.     The  County  History  thus  states : 

Kattlesnakcs  were  very  numerous,  and  a  filled  with  these  reptiles,  and  it  was  many 
great  p(ist  to  the  first  settlers  of  Stow  town-  years  before  they  were  killed  off.  So  nu- 
ship.    The  ''Gulf"  at  Stow's  Corners  was     merous  were  they  and  so  dangerous,  that  the 
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settlers  took  turns  in  watching  the  rocks  to 
kill  all  that  came  forth.  This  was  done  on 
sunny  days  in  earlv  spring,  when  the  snakes 
first  came  from  their  holes  to  bask  in  the 
sun. 

Watching  for  Sncikes. — It  fell  upon  Mr. 
Eaker  to  watch  the  gulf  one  Sunday,  when 
Deacon  Butler  was  holding  a  class-meeting  in 
a  log-cabin  close  by.  \Vhile  looking  down 
into  the  gulf,  Mr.  Baker  saw  a  lar^e  number 
of  rattlesnakes  crawl  from  a  crevice  in  the 
rocks  and  coil  themselves  in  the  sun.  When 
it  seemed  that  all  had  come  forth,  Mr.  Baker 
dropped  his  coat  near  the  crevice,  and  with 
a  long  pole  prepared  for  the  purpose,  pushed 
the  garment  into  the  opening.  He  then  de- 
scended to  the  rock,  and  killed  sixty-Jive  of 
the  venomous  reptiles. 

Dad's  Achievement. — The  first  intimation 
that  the  worshippers  had  of  what  had  taken 

glace  was  maae  known  by  a  son  of  Mr. 
laker,  who  ran  to  the  log  meeting-house  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  crying  out  with  a  loud 
voice:  *'0h,  dad's  killed  a  pile  of  snakes! 
dad's  killed  a  pile  of  snakes!"  This  ad- 
journed the  meeting,  and  the  members  re- 


paired to  the  gulf,  to  continue  their  thanks 
for  the  victory  over  the  ancient  enemy  of 
mankind. 

A  Mother  s  Terror. — One  day,  when  John 
Campbell  was  away  from  home,  his  wife 
placed  her  little  child  on  the  floor,  with  a  cup 
of  milk  and  a  spoon,  and  closing  the  door 
went  a  short  distance  to  one  of  the  neighbors' 
on  an  errand.  She  soon  returned  and,  step- 
ping up  to  the  little  window,  looked  in  to  see 
what  her  baby  was  doing.  There  sat  the 
child  upon  the  floor,  while  close  at  its  side 
was  coiled  up  a  large  yellow,  repulsive  rattle- 
snake. It  had  crawled  up  through  the  crack 
of  the  floor,  and,  when  first  seen  by  Mrs. 
Campbell,  was  lapping  or  drinking  the  milk, 
which  had  been  spilled  by  the  child.  Just  as 
the  mother  was  taking  her  first  lightning 
survey  of  the  fearful  sight  the  child  reached 
out  its  spoon,  either  to  give  the  reptile  some 
milk  or  to  touch  its  shining  body  with  the 
spoon.  The  mother  gave  a  piercing  scream, 
and  the  snake  slid  down  a  crack  and  disap- 
peared. Mr.  Campbell  came  in  soon  after- 
ward, and  raising  a  plank  of  the  floor,  killed 
the  snake. 


From  the  dawn  of  history  the  snake  has  had  the  first  place  as  the  symbol  of 
deceit  and  subtilty,  finding  his  first  victim  in  our  common  mother.  Nothing 
good  in  the  common  estimation  has  come  from  this  reptile.  It  will  therefore  l>e 
new  to  many  that  the  snake  idea  should  have  been  pressed  into  jwitriotic  service 
among  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution. 


In  1844,  when  travelling  over  Virginia  for 
tnv  work  upon  that  State,  I  called  upon  Capt. 
Philip  Slaughter,  at  his  home  in  Culpeper 
-county,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.    He  was  then  some  eighty -six  years 
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of  age,  and  ahout  the  last  surviving  officer  of 
the  Virginia  line  of  Conthientals. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Patrick  Henry, 
the  commander  of  the  Virginia  troops,  re- 
ceived 150  men  from  Culpeper ;  among  them 


was  Slaughter,  then  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  enlisted  as  a  private.  The  flag  used  oy 
the  Culpeper  men  I  drew  from  his  descrip- 
tion, as  depicted  in  the  annexed  engraving 
with  a  rattlesnake  in  the  centre.  The  head 
of  the  snake  was  intended  for  Virginia,  and 
the  twelve  rattles  for  the  other  twelve  States. 
The  corps  were  dressed  in  green  hunting 
shirts,  with  the  words  "LIBERTY  Oil 
DEATH"  in  large  white  letters  on  their 
bosoms.  They  wore  in  their  hats  buck-tails, 
and  in  their  belts  tomahawks  and  scalping- 
knives,  making  a  terrific  appearance. 

As  illustrating  the  chivalrous  feelings 
among  the  Virginia  officers,  the  old  hero  told 
me  that  when  he  received  his  commission  as 
captain,  he  then  being  but  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  indorsed  upon  it  the  name  of  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  it  never  should  be  disgraced  ; 
and  he  added,  with  commendable  pride,  "it 
never  was  disgraced." 


The  prominent  villages  in  Summit  county  are  Twixsburg,  having,  in  1890,  ^ 
821  inhabitants ;  Peninsula,  662 ;  and  these  others  with  less :  Copley  Centre,  * 
Clinton^  Manchester,  Mogadore,  Richfield,  Tallmadge,  and  Western  Star, 
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TRUMBULL. 

Trumbull  County  wa§  formed  in  liiOO,  and  comprised  witltin  its  original 
limits  the  whole  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  This  is  a  well  cultivated 
and  wtalthy  county.  The  surtace  Is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  loamy  or  sandy. 
In  the  northern  part  is  excellent  coal.  The  principal  products  a^  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  grasa,  wool,  butter,  cheese  and  potatoes. 

Area  about  650  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  117,169  ;  in 
|>asture,  150,722;  woodland,  57,927 ;  lying  wast«,  2,033;  produced  in  wheat, 
169,(J81  busliels;  rve,  1,772;  buckwheat,  5,950;  oats,  656,908;  barley,  1,017; 
corn,  142,617;  mea'dow  hay,  42,730  tons;  clover  hay,  7,693;  flax,  298,046  lbs. 
fibre;  potatoes,  147,697  bushels;  tobacco,  200  lbs.;  butter,  1,114,672;  cheese, 
1,974,098;  sorghum,  349  gallons;  maple  sugar,  93,028  IbH.;  honey,  10,501; 
^^,  457,815  dozen;  grapes,  16,185  IIjs. ;  wine,  9  gallons;  apples,  264,292 
bushels;  peaches,  15,707  ;  pears,  2,361 ;  wool,  275,638  lbs, ;  milch  cows  owned, 
14,654.  Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888. — C'-oal  mined,  157,826  tons,  employing 
520  miners  and  80  outeide  employees;  iron  ore,  11,622  tons.  School  ocui^us, 
1888,  12,811 :  teachers,  435.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  248. 
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18J0. 

1880. 

Townships  asd  Censch. 

1840. 

1880. 

BazC'tta, 

1,035 

1,400 

Johnston, 

889 

790 

Bloom  add, 

554 

835 

Kinsman, 

964 

1,224 

BraoeviUo, 

880 

1,019 

Liberty, 

1,226 

4,058 

Bristol, 

802 

1,162 

Lordstown, 

1,167 

805 

BrookSeW, 

1,301 

2,669 

Merai, 

684 

960 

Champion, 

641 

866 

Mesopotamia, 

832 

742 

Fannington, 

1,162 

1,162 

Newton, 

1,456 

1,368 

Fowler, 

931 

851 

Sonthington, 

857 

916 

Greene, 

647 

863 

Vernon, 

788 

1,01S 

Gustavua, 

1,196 

936 

Vienna, 

969 

1,994 

Hartford, 

1,121 

1,382 

Warren, 

1,996 

6,663 

Rowland, 

1,035 

762 

Wetheirfeld, 

1,447 

6,683 

Hubbaid, 

1,242 

6,102 

Population  of  Trumbull  in  1840,  26,700;  1860,  30,656;  1880,  44,880;  of 
whom  28,459  were  born  in  Ohio ;  4,627,  Pennsylvania ;  1,127,  New  York ;  158, 
Vimnia;  88,  Indiana;  46,  Kentucky;  4,669,  England  and  Wales;  1,666,  Ire- 
Uiid  ;  894,  German  Empire ;  296,  British  America ;  182,  France ;  and  29,  Sweden 
and  Norway.     Census,  1890,  42,373. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1800,  Governor  St.  Clair  proclaimed  that  all  the  territory- 
included  in  Jefferson  county,  lying  north  of  the  forty-first  degree,  north  latitude, 
and  all  that  part  of  Wayne  county  included  in  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, 
should  constitute  a  new  coimty,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Trumbull,  and  that 
the  seat  of  justice  should  be  at  Warren.  It  will  l>e  seen  that  the  county  thus  con- 
stituted was  coextensive  with  the  Reserve  or  the  New  Connecticut  of  five  years 
'before. 

THE  TRUMBULL  FAMILY. 

No  better  name  than  Trumbull  could  have  been  selected  for  this  Western  Con- 
necticut, The  name  is  imi»erishably  stam|>ed  on  almost  every  phase  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  parent  State,  and  represents  distinguished  achievement  in  statesman- 
ship, law,  art,  divinity  and  literature.  While  the  name  for  the  county  was 
undoubtedly  chosen  as  a  compliment  to  the  staunch  soldier  and  statesman  who 
was  at  that  time  governor  of  Connecticut,  three  others  of  the  name  and  kin  were 
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at  the  time  distinguishing  their  State.  Benjamin  TRU^reuLL,  a  divine  of  repu- 
tation, had  just  published  a  history  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  which  has  obtained 
a  permanent  place  in  our  historical  literature.  John  Trumbull  was  distin- 
guished as  a  lawyer  and  judge,  as  well  as  a  poet.  His  poem,  "McFingal,"  passed 
through  thirty  editions.  It  is  in  Hudibrastic  verse.  Two  or  three  of  its  couplets 
have  passed  into  permanent  use  as  proverbs,  which  have  been  wrongly  credited  to 
Samuel  Butler,  author  of  "  Hudibras :" 

'*  No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law ;" 
and 

''  But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween. 

To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen.** 

Another  was  Col.  John  Trumbull,  the  painter,  whose  career  was  just  begin- 
ning when  the  name  was  conferred  ujwn  [New  Connecticut.  Having  ser\'ed  with 
credit  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  having  spent  considerable  time  in 
England  under  the  celebrated  painter,  West,  he  made  himself  know^n  as  an  artist 
by  the  production  of  "The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill"  in  1796.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are  the  pictures  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  which 
every  visitor  stoi)s  to  admire.  His  brother  was  Governor  Jonatham  Trumbull, 
Jr.,  in  whose  special  honor  the  county  was  named. 

Jonathan  TnimbuU,  Jr.,  was  born  at  I^l)auon,  Conn.,  in  1740.  He  served 
during  the  Revolution  as  paymaster,  and  afterwards  as  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Washington.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  Congress  after  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  in  1791  was  chosen  Sj)eaker  of  that  body.  In  1795  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Federalist  and  supporter  of  Washington's  administration. 
In  1798  he  was  elected  Governor  of  his  State,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1809.  If  there  is  anything  in  a  name  to  direct  aspiration  or  give  in- 
spiration, it  would  have  l)een  difficult  to  find  a  more  significant  gift  for  a  i)olitical 
division  of  territor}'.  There  are  few  names  in  American  history  possessing  an 
equal  range  of  meaning. 

The  first  Govenior  Trumbull  of  Connei'ticut,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Sr.,  was  the 
only  governor  under  lx)th  the  Crown  and  the  Republic.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1710,  and  died  there  August  17,  1785.  His  ancestor  came  from 
England  alx)ut  1639,  and  settled  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  having  three  s(ms.  His  father, 
Joseph,  was  a  merchant  and  farmer.  Jonathan  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1727,  studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  in  1731  resigned  the  min- 
istry to  take  the  place  of  an  elder  brother  in  his  father's  store.  He  afterwanl 
adopted  the  profession  of  law ;  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1733  and  its 
s|)eaker  in  1739;  became  an  assistant  in  1740  and  was  re-elected  to  that  office 
twenty-two  times.  He  w^as  subsequently  judge  of  the  comity  court,  assistant  judge 
of  the  su|>erior  court,  and  in  1766-9  chief  justice  of  that  Ixxly.  He  was  deputy- 
governor  in  1767-8,  and  governor  from  1769  till  1783,  when  he  resigned.  When 
under  the  crown  in  1765,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  office  that  was  required 
of  all  officials  to  support  the  provisions  of  the  stamp  act. 

Bancroft  says  of  him,  in  this  jxiriod  of  his  career  (1767) :  "  He  was  the  model 
of  the  virtues  of  a  rural  magistrate ;  profoundly  religious,  grave  in  manner,  dis- 
criminating in  judgment,  fixed  in  his  principles."  His  opinion  was  formed  that 
if  "  methods  tending  to  violence  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies,  it  would  hasten  se])aration ;  that  the  connection  with  P^ngland  could 
be  preserved  by  gentle  and  insensible  methods  rather  than  by  power  and  force." 
But  on  the  declaration  of  war  he  threw  his  whole  influence  on  the  patriot  side ; 
co-operated  with  vigor  in  securing  the  indejxindence  of  tlie  colonies,  and  was  the 
only  colonial  governor  that  espoused  the  jKJople's  cause. 

When  Washington  wrote  him  of  the  weakness  of  his  army  in  August,  1776, 
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Trumbull  convened  his  council  of  safety,  and,  although  be  had  already  sent  out 
five  Connecticut  regynents,  he  called  for  nine  more,  and  to  those  who  were  not 
enrolled  in  any  train-band,  said  :  "  Join  yourselves  to  one  of  the  companies  now 
ordered  to  New  York,  or  form  yourselves  into  distinct  compauies,  and  cliooee 
csptajos  forthwith.  March  on ;  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  May  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Isinel  be  your  leader."  At  these  words  the  farmers,  although  their 
harvests  were  but  half  gathered,  rose  in  arras,  forming  nine  regiments,  each  of  350 
men,  and,  self-eqiiipped,  marched  to  New  York  just  in  time  to  meet  the  advance 
of  ihe  British.  lu  1781,  when  Washington  appealed  to  the  governors  of  the  New 
England  States  to  "  complete  their  Continental  battalions,"  Tnimbull  cheered  him 
with  the  wonls,  that  he  "should  obtain  all  that  he  needed."  He  was  the  chosen 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Wadiington  throughout  the  Revolution,  who,  says  Jareil  , 
Sparks,  "  relied  on  him  as  one  of  his  main  pillars  of  sujiport,  and  oflcn  consulted 
him  hi  emeigeucies."  The  epithet,  "  BRtrrHKit  Jonathan,"  now  applied  as  a 
personification  of  the  United  States,  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  Washington's 
habit  of  addressing  Gov.  Trumbull,  and  to  the  phrase  that  he  often  used  when 
peiTjiexed,  "  Let  us  hear  what  Brother  Jonathan  says." 

In  1783,  he  extolled  Washington's  last  address  in  a  letter  to  bim  dated  the 
tenth  of  June,  as  exhibiting  the  foundation  principles  of  an  indissoluble  union 
of  the  States  under  oue  federal  head.  In  the  nest  autumn,  when  he  retired  from 
public  life  after  fifty  years'  service,  be  set  forth  to  tlie  Ijegislatupe  of  Connecticut 
"  fJiat  the  grant  to  the  Federal  Constitution  of  powers  clearly  defined,  ascertained, 
and  understoo<l,  and  sufficient  for  the  grout  purposes  of  the  Union,  could  alone 
lead  from  the  danger  of  anarchy  to  national  happiness  and  glory."  WashingtoD 
wrote  of  him  as  "  the  first  of  patriots,  in  his  social  duties  yeilding  to  none."  The 
Marnuis  de  Chastellus,  the  traveller,  who  saw  him  when  be  was  seventy  years  of 
age,  ucscribes  him  as  "  iMjssessiug  all  the  simplicity  in  his  dress,  all  the  ImportaDce, 
and  even  all  the  pendautiy,  becoming  tlie  great  magistrate  of  a  small  republic." 
Yale  gave  him  tne  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1779.  and  tiie  Univei-sity  of  Edinbui^h 
the  same  in  1787. 

The  Trumbull  family  illustrate  its  intellectuality  in  living  cliaracters  as  Hon. 
Lyman  Trumrull,  the  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  senator  from  Illinois  in  the  ivar 
era;  Jambs  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.  C,  Hartford,  philolc^st,  historian, 
bibliographer,  the  only  man  living  who  can  read  Elliott's  Indian  Bible  in  the 
original;  his  brother,  Heinry  Ci.ay  Thumbui.l,D.  D.,  editor  of  .Sunrfoy  ScAoo^ 
7Ynt««,Phil^elphia,  author,  traveller  and  lecturer,  etc.;  Gordon  Trumbull,  New 
London,  artist  and  ornethologist,  etc. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  of  this  county,  and  indeed  before  the  sui-vey  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  1 796,  salt  was  manufactured  by  the  whites, 
at  what  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "  old  salt  works,"  which  were  situated,  we 
are  informed,  in  what  is  now  the  township  of  Wethersfield,  on  or  near  the 
Mahoning.  They  were  known  to  the  whites  as  early  as  1755,  and  areindicated 
on  Evans"  map  published  that  year.  Augustus  Porter,  Esq.,  who  had  charge  of 
the  first  surveying  party  of  the  Reserve,  thus  alludes  to  these  works  in  the  Barr 
MSS.,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  his  survey. 

_  These  worka  were  said  to  have  been  eatab-  Amzi  Atwal«r,  Elsq..  now  (1846)  of  Portage 

lished  and  occupied  by  Gen.  Parsons,  of  Con-  county,  who  wad  one  of  the  fiist  surveyinj; 

necticut,  by  peroiission  of  the   governor   of  party  of  the  Eeaerve,  in  a  oommunicntion  to 

that  State.     At  tliis  place  we  found  a  small  ub,  Bays : 

piece  of  open  ground,  say  two  or  three  acres,  It  was  understood  that  Gen.  Parsons  had 
and  a  plank  vat  of  sixt«en  or  eighteen  feet  some  kind  of  a  grant  from  the  State  of  Con- 
square,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  set  in  the  neclieut,  and  came  on  there  and  commenced 
ground,  which  was  full  of  water,  and  kettles  making  salt,  and  was  drowned  on  hie  return 
for  boiling  salt ;  the  number  we  could  not  as-  at  Beaver  Falls.  On  tbe  first  map  made  of 
certain,  but  the  vat  seemed  to  be  full  of  tliem.  the  Reserve  by  Mr.  Seth  Pease,  in  1789,a 
An  Indian  and  a  squaw  were  boiling  water  tract  waa  marked  off  and  designated  as  "  the 
for  salt,  but  from  appearances,  with  poor  salt  spring  tract."  I  have  understood  that 
success.  the  heire  of  Geo.  Parsons  advanced  some 
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claims  to  that  tract,  but  I  believe  without 
success.  At  an  early  part  of  the  settlement, 
considerable  exertions  were  made  by  Keuben 


Harmon,  Esq.,  to  establish  salt  works  at  that 
place,  but  the  water  was  too  weak  to  make  it 
profitable. 


We  annex  some  facts  connected  with  the  settlement  of  Warren  and  vicinity, 
from  the  narrative  of  Cornelius  Feather,  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Ashtabula  Historical 
Society.  * 


The  plat  of  Warren  in  September,  1800, 
contained  but  two  log  cabins,  one  of  which 
was  occupied  by  Capt.  Ephraim  Quinby,  who 
was  proprietor  of  tne  town  and  afterwards 
judge  of  the  court,  lie  built  his  cabin  in 
1799.  The  other  was  occupied  by  Wm.  Fen- 
ton,  who  built  his  in  1798.  On  the  27th  of 
this  month,  Cornelius  Feather  and  Davison 
Fenton  arrived  from  Washington  county,  Pa. 
At  this  time,  Quinby's  cabin  consisted  of 
three  apartmetits,  a  kitchen,  bed-room  and 
jail,  although  but  one  prisoner  was  ever  con- 
fined in  it,  viz  :  Perger  Shehigh,  for  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  Judge  Young,  of  Youngs- 
town. 

The  whole  settlements  of  whites  within  and 
about  the  settlement  of  Warren,  consisted  of 
sixteen  settlers,  viz  :  Henry  and  John  Lane, 
Benj.  Davison,  Esq.,  Meshach  Case,  Capt. 
John  Adgate,  Capt.  John  Leavitt,  W^illiam 
Crooks  and  Phineas  licffingwell.  Henr>'  Lane, 
Jr.,  Charles  Daily,  Edward  Jones,  George 
Loveless  and  Wm.  Tucker,  who  had  been  a 
spy  five  years  under  Capt.  Brady. 

At  this  time,  rattlesnakes  abounded  in 
some  places.  And  there  was  one  adventure 
with  theni  worth  recording,  which  took  place 
in  Braceville  township. 

A  Mr.  Oviatt  was  informed  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  huge  rattlesnakes  were  scat- 
tered over  a  certain  tract  of  wilderness.  The 
old  man  asked  whether  there  was  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  the  vicinity,  which  way  the  declivity 
inclined,  and  if  any  spring  issued  out  of  the 
ledge.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  old  man  rejoined,  '*  we  will  go  about  the 
last  of  May  and  have  some  sport. ' '  Accord- 
ingly they  proceeded  through  the  woods  well 
armed  with  cudgels.  Arrived  at  the  battle- 
ground, they  cautiously  ascended  the  hill,  step 
by  step,  in  a  solid  column.     Suddenly  the 


enemy  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  men  found 
themsekes  completely  surrounded  by  hosts  of 
rattlesnakes  of  enourmous  size,  and  a  huge 
squadron  of  black  snakes.  No  time  was  lost. 
At  the  signal  of  the  rattling  of  the  snakes, 
the  action  commenced,  and  hot  and  furious 
was  the  fight.  In  short,  the  snakes  beat  a 
retreat  up  the  hill,  our  men  cudgelling  with 
all  their  might.  When  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  ledge,  they  found  the  ground  and  rocks  in 
places  almost  covered  with  snakes  retreating 
into  their  dens.  Afterwards  the  slain  were 
collected  into  heaps,  and  found  to  amount  to 
486,  a  good  portion  of  which  were  larger  than 
a  man's  leg  oelow  the  calf,  and  over  five  feet 
in  length. 

The  news  of  this  den  of  venomous  serpents 
being  spread,  it  was  agreed  that  the  narrator 
and  two  more  young  men  in  Warren,  and 
three  in  Braceville,  should  make  war  upon  it 
until  the  snakes  should  be  principally  de- 
stroj^ed,  which  was  actually  accomplished. 

One  circumstance  I  should  relate  in  regard 
to  snake- hunting.  Having  procured  an  in- 
strument like  a  veri'  long  chisel,  with  a  handle 
eight  or  nine  feet  long,  I  proceeeded  to  the 
ledge  alone,  placed  myself  on  the  body  of  a 
butiernut  tree,  Ijing  slanting  over  a  broad 
crevice  in  the  rocks,  seven  or  eight  feet  deep, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  literally  covered 
with  the  yellow  and  black  serpents.  I  held 
my  weapon  poised  in  iny  right  hand,  ready 
to  give  the  deadly  blow,  my  left  hold  of  a 
small  branch  to  keep  my  balance,  when  both 
my  feet  slipped,  and  I  came  within  a  hairs* 
breadth  of  plunging  headlong  into  the  den. 
Nothing  but  the  small  limb  saved  me  from  a 
most  terrible  death,  as  I  could  not  have 
gotten  out,  had  there  been  no  snakes,  the 
rocks  on  all  sides  being  nearly  perpendicular. 
It  was  a  merciful  and  providential  escape. 


In  Aiigu-st,  IHCX),  a  .serious  aifair  cK^'urred  with  the  Indians,  which  spread  a 
ghx)m  over  the  |x»aeeful  prosjXK'ts  of  the  new  and  scattered  settlements  of  the 
whites,  the  lii.story  of  which  we  derive  from  the  al)ove-mentioned  source. 


Joseph  M'Mahon,  who  lived  near  the 
Indian  settlement  at  the  Salt  Springs,  and 
whose  family  had  suffered  considerable  abuse 
at  different  times  from  the  Indians  in  his 
absence,  was  at  work  with  one  Richard  Stor}% 
on  an  old  Indian  plantation,  near  Warren. 
On  Friday  of  this  week,  during  his  absence, 
the  Indians  coming  down  the  creek  to  have 
a  drunken  frolic,  called  in  at  M'Mahon's  and 
abused  the  family,  and  finally  Capt  George, 
their  chief,  stnick  one  of  the  children  a 
severe  blow  with  the  tomahawk,  and  the 
Indians  threatened  to  kill  the  whole  family. 


Mrs.  M'Mahon.  although  terribly  alarmed, 
was  unable  to  get  word  to  her  husband  before 
noon  the  next  day. 

M'Mahon  and  Story  at  first  resolved  to  go 
immediately  to  the  Indian  camp  and  kill  tne 
whole  tril>e,  but  on  a  little  reflection,  they 
desisted  from  this  rash  purpose,  and  con- 
cluded to  go  to  Warren,  and  consult  with 
Cant.  Ephraim  Quinby,  as  he  was  a  mild, 
juaicious  man. 

By  the  advice  of  Quinby,  all  the  person.^ 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  mustered  on 
Sunday  morning,  consisting  of  fourteen  men 
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and  two  boys,  under  tbe  coiuiuand  of  Lieut. 
John  Lane,  who  prooceiled  Uivrnrds  the 
luJian  c&inp,  determined  to  make  war  or 
peace  as  circutn stance  dictated. 

When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp, 
Qiiinbj  proposed  a  halt,  and  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  Indianti,  tliey 
having  dealt  frequeDtiy  at  his  tavern,  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  proceed  alone  to  tbe 
camp,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  their 
ouirageous  conduct,  and  ascertain  whether 
they  wore  for  peace  or  war.  Qninby  started 
aloue,  leaving  the  rest  behind,  and  giving  di- 
rection to  Lane  that  if  he  did  not  return  in 
half  an  hour,  he  might  expect  that  the  sav- 
ages had  killed  him,  and  that  he  should  then 
march  his  company  and  engage  in  battle. 
Quinby  not  returning  at  the  appointed  time, 
they  marched  rapidly  to  the  camp.  On 
emer^in^  from  the  woods  they  discovered 
■    1  with  Captain 


family,  and  Story  and  hid  family,  for  it  s 
the  latter  had  inflicted  chiistiscment  on  me 
Indiana  for  stealing  his  liquor,  particularly 
on  one  ugly-looking,  ill-t«nipcred  fellow, 
named  Spotted  John,  from  having  his  face 

Slotted  all  over  with  hair  moles.  Capt. 
eoTge  had  also  declared,  if  the  whiles  had 
come  down  the  Indians  were  ready  to  fight 
them. 

The  whites  marched  directly  up  to  the 
camp.  McMahon  first  and  Story  next  to  him. 
The  chief,  Capt  Geor^,  snatched  his  toma- 
hawk, which  was  sticking  in  a  tree,  and  flour- 
ishing it  in  the  air,  walked  up  to  McMahon, 
sayini;.  -  If  ,!'■<'  '■'"-  "<^,  I 'r'dl  ''-^  h/re—if 
I l:i!'  ,  ■  ■  ■, .  ■  ■'.'■"  'V''  iltere!"  and  then  or- 
diT.  ■',  ■  ■'  \nAlree!     Instantly, 

ii>   i'  I-  about    to   give  the 

deadly  bkiw,  McMahon  sprang  hack,  raised 
his  gun  already  cocked,  pulled  tbe  trigger, 
and  Capt.  Georee  feli  dead.  Story  took  for 
his  mark  the  ugly  savage,  Spotted  John,  who 
was  at  that  moment  placing  his  family  behind 
a  tree,  and  shot  him  dead,  the  same  ball 
passing  through  his  squaw's  neck,  and  the 
shouldersof  his  oldest  papooes,  a  girl  of  about 
thirteen. 

Hereupon  the  Indians  fled  with  horrid 
yells ;  the  whites  hotly  pursued  for  some  dis- 
tance, firing  as  fast  as  possible,  yet  without 
eflfect,  while  the  women  and  children  screamed 
and  screeched  piteously.     The   party  then 

Save  up  the  pursuit,  returned  and  buried  the 
ead  Indians,  and  proceeded  to  Warren  to 
consult  for  their  safety. 

It  being  ascertained  that  the  Indians  had 
taken  the  route  to  Sandusky,  on  Monday 
morning  James  Hillman  was  sent  through 
the  wilderness  to  overtake  and  treat  with 
them.  He  came  up  with  them  on  Wednes- 
day, and  cautiously  advanced,  they  being  at 
first  suspicious  of  him.  But  making  known 
hLs  mission,  he  offered  them  first  $100,  then 
fim.  and  so  on,  to  fcOO,  if  they  would  treat 
with  him  on  just  terms,  return  to  their  homes 
and  bury  the  hatohet.  But  to  all  his  over- 
tures they  answered,   "No!   No  I   No!  we 


will  go  to  Sandusky  and  hold  a  oonooil  wi^ 

the  chiefs  there."  Hillman  replied,  "Vou 
will  hold  a  council  there,  light  the  war  tonjh. 
rally  all  the  warriors  throughout  the  foresU, 
and  with  savage  barbarity,  come  and  attempt 
a  general  massacre  of  all  yuar  friends,  the 
whites,  throughout  tlje  Northwest  Terri- 
tory." They  r^oined,  "that  they  would 
lay  the  case  before  the  council,  and  within 
fourteen  days  four  or  five  of  their  number 
should  return  with  instructions,  on  what 
terms  peace  could  be  restored."  For  a  more 
full  ana  perfectly  reliable  statement  of  Hill- 
man's  agency  in  this  affair,  see  his  memoir  in 
Mahoning  county. 

Hillman  returned,  and  all  the  white  settlers 
from  Voungstown^  and  the  surrounding  set- 
tlements, garrisoned  at  Quinby's  house  in 
Warren,  constructed  port-noles  through  the 
logs  and  kept  guard  night  and  day. 

Dn  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  aller  the  people 
garrisoned,  a  circumstance  struck  them  with 
torror.  John  Lane  went  out  into  the  woods 
a  little  distance,  one  cloudy  day,  and  missinf; 
his  way  ^ave  some  alarm.  In  the  evening,  a 
man's  vmce  known  to  be  his,  was  beard  sev- 
eral times,  and  in  the  same  direction  twelve 
or  fourteen  successive  reports  of  a  gua.  It 
was  judged  that  the  Indians  had  relumed. 
caught  Lane,  oonfined  him  and  compelled 
him  (o  halloo,  with  threats  of  death  if  he  did 
not,  under  the  hope  of  enticing  the  whites 
into  an  ambush,  and  massacreeing  them. 

In  the  morning,  as  these  noises  continued, 
Wm.  Crooks,  a  resolute  man,  went  out  cau- 
t40U6ly  to  the  spot  whence  they  proceeded, 
and  found  that  I^ane  had  dislocated  his  ankle 
in  making  a  misstep,  and  could  not  get  itilo 
the  fori  without  assistance. 

The  little  party  continued  to  keep  guard 
until  the  fourleenlh  day,  when  exaelly,  ac- 
cording to  contract,  four  or  five  Indians  re- 
tumea  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  were, 
that  McMahon  and  Story  should  be  taken  to 
Sandusky,  tried  by  Indian  laws,  and,  if 
guilty,  punished  by  them.  This  they  were 
told  could  not  be  done,  as  McMahon  was  al- 
ready a  prisoner  under  the  lawsof  the  whites, 
in  the  jail  at  Pittsburg,  and  Slory  had  fled 
out  of  the  countrj'. 

McMahon  was  brought  to  Youngstown  and 
tried  with  prudence.  Gen.  St.  Clair  chief 
jud^.  The  only  testimony  that  could  lie 
received  of  all  those  present  at  the  tragedy 
was  a  boy  who  took  no  part  in  the  affair,  who 
stood  close  by  Capt.  George  when  he  said, 
"  If  you  kill  me.  I'll  lie  here  ;  if  I  kill  you, 
you  will  liethcre."  A  young  married  woman, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians, 
was  brought  to  testify,  as  she  understood  the 
language.  She  affirmed  that  the  words  sig- 
nified, that  if  McMahon  should  kill  Capt. 
George,  the  Indians  should  not  seek  restitu- 
tion ;  nor  should  the  whites,  if  McMahon 
were  killed.  In  regard  to  the  death  of  Spot- 
ted John,  the  Indians  finally  claimed  notbmg, 
as  he  was  an  ugly  fellow,  belonging  to  no 
tribe  whatever. 

The  Indians  again  took  up  their  old  abode, 
re-buried  the  bodies  of  their  slain  down  the 
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liver  two  or  three  miles,  drove  down  a  stake 
at  the  head  of  each  grave,  hung  a  new  pair 
of  buckskin  breeches  on  each  stake,  saying 
and  expecting  that ''  at  the  end  of  thirty  days 
they  would  rise,  go  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
hunt  and  kill  the  white  bear. ' '  An  old  pious 
Indian  said,  '*  No  !  they  will  not  rise  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days.     When  God  comes  at  the 


last  day,  and  calls  all  the  world  to  rise  and 
come  to  judgment,  then  they  will  rise.'* 

The  Indians  nightly  carried  good  svppUes 
of  cooked  venison  to  the  graves,  which  were 
evidently  devoured.  A  white  settler's  old 
slut,  with  a  litter  of  six  or  eight  pups,  nightly 
visited  the  savory  meats,  as  they  throve  most 
wonderfully  during  the  thirty  days. 


The  Hou.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  in  a  note  to  the  above,  says : 


McMahon  served  afterwards  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  in  the  Northwestern  army  under 
Oen.  Harrison.  In  the  battle  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  Peninsula,  north  of  Sandusky 
bay,  on  the  29th  of  September  of  that  year, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  side.     After  his  re- 


covery, he  was  discharged  in  November  and 
started  for  home.  He  left  Camp  Avery,  in 
Huron  county^  and  took  the  patn  to  the  old 
Portage.  Bemg  alone  and  happening  to 
meet  a  party  of  Indians,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
their  hostility. 


The  Eev.  Joseph  Badger,  the  fird  missionory  on  the  Reserve,  resided  for  eight 
years  at  Gustavus,  in  this  county.  He  was  born  at  Wilbrahani,  Mass.,  in  1757. 
He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  graduated  at  Yale  Coll^  in 
1785,  in  1787  was  ordained  as  a  minister  over  a  church  in  Blandfbrd,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  for  fourteen  vears. 


In  1800  such  an  opportunity  for  usefulness 
offered  as  he  had  long  wished  for.  The  mis- 
sionary societies  of  the  Eastern  States  had 
for  many  years  been  desirous  of  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indians  which  then  dwelt  in 
the  northern  portion  of  Ohio. 

At  their  instance,  Mr-  Badger  made  a  visit 
to  this  country  during  that  year,  and  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  opportunity  of  useful- 
ness, which  his  residence  among  the  Wyan- 
dots  and  other  tribes  would  afford,  that  he 
returned  aft«r  his  family,  and  since  that  time 
his  labors  have  been  principally  divided  be- 
tween the  Western  Reserve,  and  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Sandusky  and  Maumce 
rivers.  Amon^  his  papers  the  writer  finds 
certificates  of  his  appointment  to  the  several 
missionary  stations  on  the  Keserve  and  at 
Lower  Sandusky,  as  also  commissions  of  the 
postmaster's  appointment,  for  the  several 
places  where  he  has  from  time  to  time  re- 
sided. Mr.  B.'s  labors  among  the  scattered 
inhabitants  on  the  Reser>'e  and  the  Indians 
were  arduous  and  interesting.  3Iany  inci- 
dents common  to  frontier  life  are  recorded  in 
his  journals.    His  duties  as  a  missionary  were 


all  faithfully  discharged,  and  he  saw  this  por- 
tion of  the  West  grow  up  under  his  own  eye 
and  teaching. 

In  1812  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
army  by  Gov.  Meigs.  He  was  at  Fort  jMeigs 
during  <the  siege  of  1813,  and  through  the 
war  was  attached  to  Gen.  Harrison's  com- 
mand. He  removed  from  Trumbull  county 
in  1 835  to  Plain  township,  Wood  county. 

Mr.  Badger  was  a  man  of  energy,  perse- 
verance and  fine  intellectual  endowments. 
His  naturally  strong  and  brilliant  mind  re- 
tained all  its  power  until  within  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  faithful  and  de- 
voted Christian.  He  ardently  loved  his  fel- 
low-men— his  God  he  loved  supremely.  Few 
men  have  ever  lived  who  have  given  such  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  Christian  meekness  and 
submission — few  whose  labors  have  more 
highly  adorned  the  great  and  responsible  pro- 
fession of  the  ministry.  Full  of  years  and 
of  honors,  and  possessing  the  paternal  affec- 
tion of  a  people,  who  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  regard  him  as  a  father,  he  has  at 
length  gone  to  his  final  account.  He  died  in 
1 846,  aged  89. 


The  following  miscellaneous  collection  of  incidents  and  events  of  pioneer  life  i^ 
the  Mahoning  valley  are  deriveil  from  "  Historical  Collections  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley,^'  published  by  the  Mahoning  Valley  Historical  Society  : 


O'MicK. 

O'Mick,  an  account  of  whose  execution  for 
murder  is  given  in  Cuyahoga  County,  be- 
longed to  a  party  of  Indians  who  in  1 800  en- 
camped on  the  bottom  lands  in  Kinsman 
township.  They  were  a  source  of  much  an- 
noyance to  the  settlers,  who  were  somewhat 
in  fear  of  them,  although  they  were  gener- 
ally disposed  to  be  friendly.    Old  0*^lick, 


their  chief,  was  a  Chippewa,  and  of  surly  dis- 
position. It  was  his  delight  to  frighten  the 
whites  by  unexpectedly  entering  their  cabins. 
His  son,  called  '*  Devil  Poc-con,"  on  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  Washington,  appeared  in 
a  military  suit,  and  thereafter  was  nicknamed 
'*Tom  Jefferson"  by  the  white  settlers. 
Afterward,  he,  with  two  other  Indians,  com- 
ing upon  two  hunters,  Buel  and  Gibbs,  at 
Pipe  creek,  killed  them  while  asleep.    It  was 
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for  this  crime  that  he  was  hanged  at  Cleve- 
land. The  name  O'Mick  did  not  properly 
belong  to  him  but  to  his  father. 

Early  Commebcial  Enterprise. 

The  first  supply  of  merchandise  was  brought 
to  Warren  in  June,  1801,  in  which  year  Jas. 
£.  Caldwell  and  an  assistant  i)oled  a  canoe 
up  the  Mahoning  about  once  in  two  weeks. 
When  they  approached  a  settlement  they 
blew  a  horn,  and  the  settlers  who  wanted 
anything  came  down  to  the  river  to  purchase. 

In  the  fall  of  1801,  or  early  in  1802,  (}eorffe 
Lovelass  opened  a  small  shop  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  street,  a  few  rods  north  of  South 
street  About  the  same  time  Robt  Erwin, 
''  who  was  a  handsome  but  a  sad  scamp,"  so 
says  an  old  lady,  was  set  up  in  business  by 
his  uncle,  Boyle  Erwin. 

First  Mail  to  the  Reserve. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  G^n. 
Simon  Perkins  gives  some  interesting  items 
concerning  the  first  mail  route  to  the  Western 
Reserve  : 

''  The  mail  first  came  to  Warren,  October 
30, 1801,  via  Canfield  and  Youngstown.  Gen. 
Wadsworth  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Canfield,  Judge  Pease  at  Youngstown,  and 
myself  at  Warren.  A  Mr.  Frithy,  of  Jeffer- 
son, Ashtabula  Countv,  was  contractot  on  the 
route,  which  came  and  terminated  at  Warren, 
the  terminus  for  two  or  four  years  before  it 
went  on  to  Cleveland.  Eleazar  Gilson,  of 
Canfield,  was  the  first  mail  carrier,  and  made 
a  trip  once  in  two  weeks ;  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  compensation.  This  was  the  first 
mail  to  the  Reserve.  Two  years  afterward, 
I  think  it  was,  that  the  mail  was  extended  to 
Detroit,  and  it  may  have  been  four  years. 
The  route  was  from  Warren,  via  Dccrfield. 
Racenna,  Hudson,  etc.,  to  Cleveland,  ana 
then  along  the  old  Indian  trail  to  Sandusky, 
Maumee,  River  Raisin,  to  Detroit,  retuming 
from  Cleveland,  via  Painesville,  Harpersfield, 
and  Jefferson  to  Warren.  Tlve  trip  was  per- 
formed from  Pittsburg  to  Warren  in  about 
two  days.  The  distance  was  eighty-six 
miles. ' ' 

Squire  Brown  and  the  Slave-Hunters. 

One  afternoon  in  September,  1823,  a  negro 
and  his  wife  with  two  children  passed  through 
Bloomtield  on  their  way  toward  Ashtabula. 
At  nearly  dark  of  the  same  day,  three  dusty, 
way-worn  tnivellers  rode  up  to  the  tavern  and 
announced  themselves  as  slave-hunters.  They 
vvere  much  fatigued  and  easilv  persuaded  by 
the  landlord  to  remain  over  nifftit.  It  was  soon 
noised  abroad  that  the  slave-nunters  were  in 
town  and  much  excitement  prevailed.  Squire 
Brown  got  out  his  wagon,  and  a  party  of  men 
were  sent  out  to  warn  and  secrete  the  slaves, 
who  were  found  at  a  house  near  Rome,  Ash- 
tabula County,  and  temporarily  secreted  in  a 
barn. 


In  the  meanwhile,  the  Viiginia  dtYe-hnn- 
ters  were  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  ^dr  hmri 
journey.  A  singular  torpor  seemed  to  come 
over  every  one  about  that  tavern  op  that 
night,  so  that  it  was  late  id  the  momiDg  be- 
fore anv  one  was  aroused ;  the  breakfitft  waa 
delated,  the  key  of  the  stable  lock  could  not 
be  found,  and  when  at  last  the  stable  waa 
opened,  the  Virginian  horses  were  each  found 
to  have  cast  a  shoe.  A  blacksmith  shop  waa 
visited,  but  the  smith  was  absent,  and  when 
at  hist  hunted  up,  he  had  no  nails,  must 
make  new  shoes ;  the  fire  was  out,  so  that 
when  the  horses  were  finally  shod  it  was  well 
toward  noon.  The  Vimnians  finally  got 
started  on  their  journey,  out  not  until  beset 
by  the  most  remarkable  series  of  mishaps  and 
delavs  that  ever  occurred  to  impatient 
tavellers. 

Some  time  after  their  departure,  Squiro 
Brown's  wagon  drove  into  town  witli  the 
negro  family.  They  were  led  into  the  dense 
woods,  where  under  the  direction  of  Squire 
Brown,  a  temporary  hut  had  been  erected  for 
their  accommodation.  Here  they  were  con- 
cealed, and  food  carried  to  them  by  nighty 
until  the  excitement  passed  by. 

Three  days  later,  the  slave-hunters  rode  up 
to  the  tavern  on  their  homeward  Journey. 
They  found  a  warrant,  issued  by  Squire  Kim- 
ble awaiting  their  attention.  Their  offense 
was  that  of  running  the  toll-gate  on  the  turn- 
pike a  little  north  of  Warren.  On  paadng 
the  gate  they  had  supposed  that  the  objecta 
of  their  pursuit  had  taken  the  State  road  to- 
ward Painesville,  and  therefore  paid  the  half 
toll  necessary  to  go  by  that  route  ;  whereas, 
if  they  had  represented  that  they  were  com- 
ing to  Bloonificld.  they  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  full  toll.  On  application  to 
Mr.  Harris  for  hoise-feed,  they  were  told 
that  no  slave-hunter's  horses  could  a^ain 
stand  in  his  stable  under  any  consideration. 
They  then  hitched  their  horses  to  the  sign- 
post, and  proceeded  with  the  constable  to 
Squire  Kimble's,  where  they  were  fined  five 
dollars  each  and  costs.  On  their  return  they 
found  the  tails  and  manes  of  their  steeds 
wanting  as  to  ''hair,"  and  a  notice  pinned 
to  one  of  the  saddles,  which  read  something 
as  follows : 


(( 


Slave-hunters,  beware  ! 

For  sincerely  we  swear 

That  if  again  here 

You  ever  appear. 

We'll  give  you  the  coat  of  a  Tory  to  wear.  *  * 


This  latter  episode  was  greatly  deplored 
by  those  who  took  the  most  active  part  in 
the  rescue.  After  the  departure  of  the  slave- 
hunters,  the  negroes  remained  for  some  time, 
the  father  working  for  Souire  Brown.  Even- 
tually they  were  placed  aboard  a  Canada 
bound  vessel,  their  fares  paid,  and  they 
reached  their  destination  without  molestation. 

An  Intelligent  Dog. 
Bloom  field  Township   was  purchased   ia 
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1814  bv  Epbraim  Brown  of  Westmoreland, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Thomas  Howe  of  Wil- 
liamstown,  Vermont,  of  Peter  Chardon 
Brookes  of  Boston,  the  proprietor  of  large 
tracts  in  this  part  of  the  Reserve.  They  en- 
gaged S.  J.  Lnsign  to  survey  it,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1814-15,  Ijemon  Ferry,  wife,  two 
sons  and  four  daughters  moved  into  the  town- 
ship. This  was  the  first  family.  In  the 
spring  of  1815,  Willard  Oowell,  Israel  Proc- 
tor, Samuel  Eastman,  and  David  Oomstock, 
came  on  foot  from  Vermont.  ''By  special 
request,  Howe  allowed  his  favorite  dog  Argus 
to  accompany  these  men.  Very  much  to 
their  chagrin,  the  dog  was  missed  somewhere 
in  New  York,  and  did  not  again  join  them. 

*'  Several  months  after,  Howe  drove  through, 
and,  on  stopping  at  a  wayside  inn  to  rest  his 
horse,  was  mucn  surprised  to  find  Argus, 
who  manifested  his  uclight  in  all  the  ways 
within  his  power.  Mr.  Howe  remarked  to 
the  landlord  that  he  was  glad  to  find  his  dog. 
The  landlord  insisted,  as  landlords  will,  that 
he  had  raised  the  dog  from  a  puppv.  Howe 
thought  it  would  be  easy  to  test  the  matter 
of  ownership,  and,  •pointing  to  his  cutter, 
tr»ld  the  dog  to  take  care  of  it.  He  then  told 
the  astonished  inn-keeper  that  if  he  could 
take  anything  from  the  cutter  the  dog  was 
his ;  otherwise  not.  The  landlord  endeavored 
b^  coaxing  and  threatening  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  a  robe  or  whip,  but  in  vain.  Argus, 
rejoiced  at  finding  his  old  master,  immediately 
resumed  a  grateful  service  to  him.  When 
Howe  was  ready  to  start,  he  told  his  host  that 
he  should  not  call  off  his  dog,  but  Argus  was 
only  too  glad  to  follow,  and  in  the  new  county 
was  a  general  favorite,  and  became  famt)us  as 
a  deer  hunter." 

Indian  Religious  Festival. 

A  few  Indians  still  remained  in  the  Maho- 
ing  Valley  up  to  the  time  of  the  warof  1812. 
Thiey  seemed  like  outlaws,  who  feel  that  their 
countrjr  owes  them  a  living,  and  it  is  theirs 
to  obtain  it  as  best  they  can.  Still  they  were 
never  quarrelsome,  though  in  looks  they  were 
frightfullv  savage. 

A  band  of  Indians  and  John  Omick,  their 
sachem  had  until  the  year  1810,  encamped  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Pymatuning  creek,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  (Jhip- 
pewa  tril)e.  Tlioir  tnterit,  or  family  designa- 
tion, was  the  venomous  black  rattlesnake, 
called  the  M:L<isasaiiga.  But  they  were  peace- 
able, disturbing  no  man's  property  or  person. 

**  Burning  the  White  Do^  was  their  annual 
religi(»us  festival,  and  to  this  they  always  in- 
vited white  men  to  come.  The  sacrifice  was 
offered  each  year  in  a  certain  spot  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  township,  and  the 
country  was  hunted  over  to  find  a  dog  purely 
white  for  the  offering.  A  pole  was  supported 
at  either  end  by  forked  sticks  set  firmly  in 
the  ground  ;  beneath  it  were  placed  wood  and 
kindlings  for  the  fire.  The  dog  was  carefully 
bound  with  thongs,  passed  over  the  f)ole  in 
such  a  way  that  the  victim  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.     Whiskey  and   food  were 


provided,  and  as  the  dusky  band  assembled 
their  weapons  were  stacked  and  a  guard 
placed  over  them,  so  that  no  one  in  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement  should  seize  a  weapon  for 
retaliation  or  destruction.  The  fire  was 
kindled  and  as  a  circle  of  these  swarthy 
worshippers  danced  slowly  around  the  altar, 
mingling  their  wailing  songs  with  the  beating 
of  rude  drums,  the  victim  was  lowered  into 
the  flames,  then  raised  at  inter^'als,  and  thus 
tortured  until  life  was  extinct. 

Attempts,  it  is  said,  were  made  to  Chris- 
tianize them  ;  but  at  last,  very  many  having 
fallen  victims  to  the  small-pox,  they  thought 
the  Great  Spirit  frownea  upon  them  for 
staying  here,  so  the  survivors  moved  west- 
ward in  1810. 

Hog  Stories. 

In  the  spring  of  1806  or  1807,  David 
Brownlee  settled  in  Coitsville ;  he  hailed 
from  Washington  county,  Pa.  In  emigrating 
he  brought  with  him  a  sow  and  a  lialf  a 
dozen  pigs,  five  or  six  months  old.  They  all 
seemea  satisfied  with  their  new  Buckeye 
home,  regardless  of  dangers  from  the  prowl- 
ing wolf,  the  bear,  the  panther,  and  the  other 
wild  beasts,  plenty  in  our  forests  in  those 
days,  and  loversof  pork,  and  indulged  in  it 
at  every  opportunity.  These  swine  were  in 
their  stye  every  evening,  and  regularly  at 
their  troughs  at  feeding  times,  and  things 
for  a  time  went  on  very  pleasantly  with  the 
porker  family.  Anticipation  ran  high  with 
Mr.  Brownlee  in  prospect  of  the  good  and 
profitable  things  coming  in  the  shape  of  ham, 
shoulders,  flitch,  spare  ribs,  sausages,  etc. 
Now  one  evening  in  early  summer  the  pig- 
sty was  empty  ;  none  of  its  occupants  put  in 
an  appearance.  Not  much  solicitude  was 
felt  about  their  absence  for  a  few  days,  then  a 
dilligent  search  was  made  for  their  where- 
abouts, but  they  could  not  be  ibund  and  were 
given  up  for  lost. 

After  a  time,  ]Mr.  Brownlee  went  back  to 
Washington  County  to  harvest  his  wheat  that 
he  had  left  growing.  To  his  great  surprise 
he  found  all  his  swine,  with  an  addition  of 
ei^ht  or  ton  pigs  to  the  family,  not  one 
missing.  When  Mr.  Brownlee  was  ready  to 
return  to  his  home  he  gathered  his  herd  of 
swine,  notified  them  of  his  purpose,  and 
started  them  on  their  way.  None  making 
any  detiniiined  opposition,  they  passed  on 
before  him  until  tlie^'  came  to  the  river, 
where  they  took  to  the  water  cheerfully  and 
landed  sately  on  the  other  side  and  took  the 
direct  road  to  Coitsville,  nor  ceaj^cd  their 
efforts  at  all  seasonable  hours  until  they 
reached  their  Coitsville  home  and  rested 
again  within  the  sty,  and  fed  from  the  trough 
which  they  had  clandestinely  deserted  a  lew 
months  before. 

Another  (7(i»^.— When  Mr.  Da^id  Stewart 
emigrated  to  Coitsville  he  brought  his  hogs 
with  him.  When  they  came  to  the  Ohio 
river  they  drove  the  hoes,  with  other  stock, 
on  to  the  ferry-boat,  ana  pushed  off  into  the 
stream.     One  hog  jumped    from   the  boat 
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whfiti  now  tho  mtdille  of  the  river  and  siram 
biick  to  the  Bliori.-.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
recover  the  hog,  and  when  they  landed  drove 
on.  On  the  seoond  evening  af^r  they 
crowed  the  rirer,  Mr.  Stewart  put  up  for  the 
ni^lit  nt  Amos  Loveland's  in  Coitsvilte.  and 
iitit  the  ho^J  in  an  enclosure  by  the  wayside. 
Next  nioming  the  miaang  hog  naa  lying  on 
the  oulj^ide  of  the  fence  which  enclosed  its 
nintea,  oompoacd  as  if  nothing  remarkable 
had  happened.  It  must  have  reeognized 
tlmt  it  waa  lost  from  ila  companions,  awam 
the  river,  took  the  cold  track  ot  the  herd,  and 
followed  on  persistently,  tired  and  hungry, 
until  it  overtook  them. 

The  Deas  Rafts. 


Tn  December,  1S04.  an  elderly  gentleman 
oamu  to  this  region  representing  that  he 
wished  to  contract  for  si)uared  white-oak  tim- 
ber nnd  staves  to  bj  used  for  ship-building, 
and  the  staves  to  be  taken  to  the  Madeira  K- 
lands  for  wine  caalt.s.  He  was  referred  to 
Isaai;  Powers  and  Amoa  Ijoveland,  men  that 
ouuld  farniah  what  he  wanted.  He  called 
upon  them  and  made  a  bargain,  which  they 
had  to  go  to  Poland  to  have  written.  The 
contract  was  drawn  at  the  house  of  Jonathan 
Pawler,  and  written  either  by  hiu  or  Terhand 
Kirthind.  The  siies  and  lengths  of  the  tim- 
bers were  all  spoolfied.  It  was  all  large  tim- 
ber. The  ountract  for  the  timber  was  ma<le 
with  Isaac  Powers,  and  the  staves  with  Amos 
Jjoveiand.  Mr.  Dean  wnd  evidently  a  man 
that  understood  his  business,  and  capable  of 
driving  a  sharp  bargain,  as  he  succeeded  '\\\ 
getting  >Ir.  Powers  into  a  contract  entirely 
in  his  own  favor,  Mr.  Powers,  although  be- 
ing a  jfood  meohanie  in  timber,  never  hsid  the 
experience  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  timber  of 
such  sizes  and  weight,  and  consequently  got 


He,  however,  furnished  the  timbers  as  called 
for  by  the  contract,  Mr.  Loveland's  part  of 
the  bargain  will  he  understood  by  giving  it  in 
the  words  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Klizabeth 
M'Parland,  who  is  nowliving  (1876)  in  Coila- 
ville  Township,  and  is  eighty-five  years  of 
age.     She  says : 

"  My  recollection  of  the  Dean  rafta  is  that 
they  were  three  in  number,  and  were  got  up 
about  the  year  1803  or  180-1.    They  were  eom- 

Cscd  of  square  timbers  hewed  out,  and  of 
ge,  air-tight  casks.  My  father.  Amos 
Ijoveland,  furnished  all  the  timber  for  the 
casks,  and  helped  to  take  it  out.  He  also 
furnished  the  trees  standing  in  the  woods 
from  which  the  square  tiubcr  was  made. 
Ho  was  not  under  contract  for  building  the 
casks,  orfor  any  other  part  of  the  labor  of 
■  constructing.  He,  however,  had  the  contract 
to  furnish  the  staves  dressed.  The  staves- 
were  got  out  and  dressed  and  finished,  and 
then  set  up  for  the  wine  casks,  and  afler- 
wanis  knocked  down,  that  i.s,  taken  apart, 
and  the  slaves  destined  for  each  cask  punched 
or  bundled,  each  bundle  being  secured  by  a 


small  hoop  at  each  end.    John  Moore,  father 
of  Wni.  O.  Moore  of  the  Sarah  J.  Stewart 

tragedy,  James  Walker, Holmes,  with 

the  help  of  my  father,  were  the  coopers  who 
split  them  out  (the  staves)  in  the  summer, 
aet  them  up  and  built  the  casks  in  the  fitll  ■ 
and  winter.  I'he  casks  were  intended  to  baoy 
up  the  rafte.  We  furnished  the  boaniing 
and  lodging  and  shop  fur  these  coopers.  We 
were  often  hard  cut  to  furnish  the  l*ble  with 
the  neee.<«ary  substantials  of  life.  For  meat 
we  often  had  game,  namely,  wild  turkey, 
renison,  and  occasionally  bear  meat. 

"  Mr.  Powers  took  out  all  the  squared  tim- 
ber and  built  the  rafU.  It  took  about  one 
year  to  get  them  completed.  They  were  sur- 
ceasfiilly  launched  in  the  .Mahoning  River  ia 
Coitsville  Township,  at  the  aouth  end  of  the 
present  Lawrence  Railroad  Bridge,  at  the 
Bpring  flood  tn  1806.  The  river  was  swollen 
to  its  highest  water-mark,  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
were  there  (o  see  them  off.  An  dd  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Dean,  contracted  for  the  building 


the  job.     He,  James,  fell  out  of  a 

(ween  this  and  Beaver  Falls.  He,  with  two 
men,  were  travelling  in  the  canoe.  The  two 
otherB  went  ashore  to  sleep,  leaving  Mr.  Dean 
in  the  canoe  to  watch  their  trunks  and  out- 
fit. The  next  morning  he  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  river,  wrapped  in  his  blanket, 
dead.  Tlie  rafta  went  to  pieces  on  the  falls 
of  Beaver  on  acoount  of  insufficient  depth  of 
water  to  float  them  over. 

■'The  limbers  of  the  rafts  were  lost,  but 
most  of  the  staves  were  gathered,  loaded  in 
flat  boaU,  and  taken  to  New  Orleans.  These 
rafta  were  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 
and  aE>out  twenty-five  feet  wide.  The  casks 
for  buoys  or  floats  were  made  air-tight,  and 
frame  or  yokes  were  made,  in  whi^  they 
were  confined.  Upon  this  frame  or  yoke  the 
raft  timbers  were  placed.  The  casks  were 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  in 
leneth.  and  made  of  very  heavy  staves  and 
well  bound  with  hoops.  The  exact  number 
to  each  raft^  is  not  known,  but  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  twenty-four.  They  were 
framed  in  the  timbers  in  pairs,  to  move  end- 
ways on  the  water.  On  the  lop  of  the  rafta 
were  piled  the  staves. 

"  Jonathan  Fowler,  the  first  settler  of  Po- 
land Township,  was  drowned  at  that  time  at 
Hardscrabble  in  the  Beaver  River.  He  was 
accomnanying  the  party  that  was  running 
the  rails.  While  passing  the  rapids  at  that 
place,  the  canoe  in  which  he  was  riding  struck 
a  rock  and  upset,  and  he  was  losL  The  others 
that  were  in  the  canoe  at  that  tiine  were 
rescued. 

"At  the  time  these  rafts  were  got  out,  and 
until  after  they  were  gone  and  lost,  there  were 
no  suspicions  but  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  used  for  legitimate  purposes.  It,  how- 
ever, afterward  was  rumored  that  Dean  was 
a  Confederate  or  in  the  emplov  of  Aaron 
Burr,  and  it  was  supposed  and  oelieved  by 
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many  that  they  wero  intended  to  be  used  by 
him  in  his  treasonable  purposes  against  the 
Government.      Nothing,   however,   positive 


was  ever  known  to  the  people  of  this  country 
as  to  their  intended  destination/' 


THE  EMIGRATION  OF  1817-1818  TO  NEW  CONNECTICUT. 

For  some  years  just  prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  also  during  the  war,  the  emi- 
gration to  Ohio  was  slight.  This  primarily  was  caused  by  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  jx?ople  on  the  seaboard,  consequent  ujwn  the  embargo  and  other  non-inter- 
course acts  of  the  general  government,  which  brought  on  a  stagnation  in  trade  and 
great  pecuniary  distress.  The  people  could  not  sell  their  farms,  had  they  been  so 
«i8ix)sed,  and  thereby  raise  the  means  to  venture  into  a  wilderness,  nor  did  they 
have  much  inclination,  in  view  of  the  demonstrations  from  the  Indians,  which 
eventually  culminated  in  open  war. 

A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  there  came  a  great  revival  of  emigration, 
which  is  thus  well  told  by  Goodrich  in  his  "  Peter  Parley's  Recollections  of  a 
Lifetime :" 


I  must  now  ask  your  attention  to  several 
topics  having  no  connection,  except  unity  of 
time  and  place  :  the  cold  seasons  of  1816  and 
1817,  and  the  consequent  flood  of  emigration 
from  New  England  to  the  West ;  the  politi- 
cal roYolution  in  Connecticut,  which  was 
wrought  in  the  magic  name  of  Toleration,  and 
one  or  two  items  of  my  personal  experience. 

The  summer  of  1816  was  probably  the 
coldest  that  has  been  known  here  in  this  cen- 
turv.  In  New  England — from  Connecticut 
to  Maine — there  were  severe  frosts  in  every 
month.  The  crop  of  Indian  com  was  almost 
entirely  cut  off ;  of  potatoes,  hay,  oats,  etc. , 
there  was  not  probaoly  more  than  half  the 
usual  supply.  The  means  of  averting  the 
effects  of  such  a  calamity — now  afforded  by 
railroads,  steam  navigation,  canals,  and  other 
facilities  of  inter-communication — did  not 
then  exist.  The  followinc:  winter  was  severe, 
and  the  ensuing  spring  oackward.  At  this 
time  I  made  a  joumoy  into  New  Hampshire, 
passing  along  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
region  of  Hanover.  It  was  then  June,  and 
the  hills  were  almost  as  barren  as  in  Novem- 
ber. I  saw  a  man  at  Orford  who  had  been 
forty  miles  for  a  half  bushel  of  Indian  corn 
and  paid  two  dollars  for  it ! 

Along  the  seaboard  it  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  food,  save  only  that  every 
article  was  dear.  In  the  interior  it  was  other- 
wise ;  the  cattle  died  for  want  of  fodder,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  came  near  perishing 
from  starvation.  The  desolating  effects  of 
the  war  still  lingered  over  the  country,  and 
at  last  a  kind  of  despair  seized  upon  some  of 
the  people.  In  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
many  persons  lost  their  judgment,  and  thou- 
sands feared  or  felt  that  New  England  was 
destined,  henceforth,  to  become  a  part  of  the 
frigid  zone.  At  the  same  time,  Ohio — with 
its  rich  soil,  its  mild  climate,  its  inviting 
prairies — was  opened  fully  upon  the  alarmed 
and  anxious  vision.  As  was  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  a  sort  of  stampede  took 
place  from  the  cold,  desolate,  worn-out  New 
England,  to  this  land  of  promise. 
^  1  remember  very  well  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion through  Connecticut,  on  its  way  to  the 


West,  during  the  summer  of  1817.  Some 
persons  went  in  covered  wagons — frequently 
a  family  consistin^r  of  father,  mother  and  nine 
small  children,  with  one  at  the  breast — some 
un  foot  and  some  crowded  together  under  the 
cover,  with  kettles,  frridirons,  feather  beds, 
crockery  and  the  family  Bible,  Watts'  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  and  Webster's  Spelling  Book — 
the  lares  and  penates  of  tne  household. 
Others  started  in  ox-carts,  and  trudged  on  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day.  In  several  in- 
stances I  saw  families  on  foot — the  father  and 
boys  taking  turns  in  dragging  along  an  im- 
provised hand-wagon,  loaded  with  tne  wreck 
of  the  household  goods;— occasionally  giving 
the  baby  and  mother  a  ride.  Many  of  these 
persons  were  in  a  state  of  poverty,  and  begged 
their  way  as  they  went.  Some  died  before 
they  reached  the  expected  Canaan  ;  many 
perished  after  their  arrival  from  fatigue  and 
privation ;  and  others  from  the  fever  and 
ague,  which  was  then  certain  to  attack  the 
new  settlers. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  1818  that  I  published  a 
small  tract  entitled  *' T'other  side  of  Ohio '* 
that  is,  the  other  view,  in  contrnst  to  the 
popular  notion  that  it  was  the  pamdifc  of 
the  world.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Hand — a 
talented  young  physician  of  Berlin — who  had 
made  a  visit  to  the  West  about  these  davs. 
It  consisted  mainly  of  vivid  but  painiul  pic- 
tures of  the  accidents  and  incidents  attending 
this  wholesale  migration.  The  roads  over 
the  Alleghenies,  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  were  then  rude,  steep  ana  danger- 
ous, and  some  of  the  more  precipitous  slopes 
were  consequently  strewn  with  tne  carcafses 
of  wagons,  horses,  carts,  oxen,  which  had 
made  shi[)wreek  in  their  perilous  descents. 
The  scenes  on  the  road — of  families  gathered 
at  night  in  miserable  sheds,  called  taverns ; 
mothers  frying,  children  crjnng,  fathers 
swearing — were  a  mingled  comedy  and  trag- 
edy of  errors.  Even  when  thoy  arrived  m 
their  new  homes,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum  or  Scioto,  frequently  the  whole 
family — father,  mother,  children — speedily 
exchanged  the  fresh  complexion  and  elastic 
step  of  their  first  abodes  for  the  sunken  cheek 
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and  lan^id  movement  which  marks  the  vio- 
tim  of  intennittent  fever. 

The  instances  of  homesickness  described 
by  this  vivid  sketcher  were  touching.  Not 
even  the  captive  Israelites,  who  hung  their 
harps  upon  the  willows  along  the  banks  of 
the  iikiphrates,  wept  more  hitter  tears,  or 
looked  uack  with  more  longing  to  their  na- 
tive homes,  than  did  these  exiles  from  New 
England ;  mourning  the  land  they  had  left, 
with  its  roads,  schools,  meeting-houses;  its 
hope,  health  and  happiness  I 

Two  incidents  related  by^  the  traveller  I 
must  mention,  though  I  do  it  fVom  recollec- 
tion, as  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  work.  He 
was  one  day  riding  in  the  woods,  apart  irom 
the  settlements,  when  he  met  a  youth,  some 
eighteen  years  of  a^,  in  a  huntinff-frock, 
and  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his  haDO.  The 
two  fell  into  conversation. 

''Where  are  you  from?'*  said  the  youth 
at  last 

''  From  Connecticut."  was  the  reply. 

''That  is  near  the  old  Bay  StateP 

"Yes.'' 

"And  vou  have  been  there?" 

' '  To  Ittassachusetts  I    Yes ;  many  a  time. ' ' 

"  Let  me  take  your  hand,  stranger.  My 
mother  was  from  the  Bay  State,  and  brought 
me  here  when  I  was  an  infant  I  have  hm»d 
her  speak  of  it  Oh,  it  must  be  a  lovely 
land !  I  wish  I  could  see  a  meeUng-hpuse 
and  a  school-house,  for  she  is  always  talking 
about  them.  And  the  sea,  the  sea  I  oh,  if  1 
could  see  that  1  Did  you  ever  see  it  stran- 
ger?" 

"Yes;  often." 


"What!  the  reid  salt  sea ;  theocean.with 
the  ships  upon  it?  " 

"Yes." 

"Well "  said  the  youth,  scarcely  able  to 
suppress  his  emotion,  "  if  I  could  see  the  old 
Bay  State  and  the  ocean,  I  should  be  willing 
then  to  die  1 " 

In  another  instance  the  traveller  met,  some- 
where in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  a  man  from 
Hartford,  by  the  name  of  BuU.  He  was  a 
severe  Democrat,  and  feeling  sorely  oppressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  no  better  off  in 
Connecticut  under  Federalism  than  the  He- 
brews in  Egypt,  joined  the  throng  and  mi- 
grated to  Ohio.  He  was  a  man  of  substance, 
but  his  wealth  was  of  little  avul  in  a  new 
country,  where  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  civilixation  were  unknown. 

"When  I  left  Connecticut,"  said  he,  "I 
was  wretched  ftx>m  thinking  of  the  sins  of 
Federalism.  Aft«r  I  had  got  across  Byram 
river,  which  divides  that  State  from  New 
York,  I  knelt  down  and  thanked  the  Lord, 
for  that  he  had  brought  me  and  mine  out  of 
such  a  priest-ridden  luid.  But  I've  been 
well  punished,  and  I'm  now  preparinj|[  to  re- 
turn. When  I  again  cross  Bjrram  nver,  I 
shall  thuik  God  that  he  has  permitted  me  to 
get  back  again  ! " 

Mr.  Bull  did  return,  uid  what  he  hardly 
antidpated  had  taken  place  in  his  absence : 
the  Federal  dynasty  had  passed  awsy,  and 
Democracy  was  reigning  in  its  scead  I  This 
was  effected  by  a  union  of  all  the  dissenting 
sects — ^Episcopalians.  Methodists,  Baptists — 
co-operating  with  the  Democrats  to  over- 
throw the  old  and  established  order  of 
things. 


The  intense  bitteniess  existing  in  those  early  days  between  men  of  different  pol- 
itics and  religious  faitlis  seems  in  these  later  times  to  have  been  childish,  when  we 
reflect  that  all  jmrties  and  all  sects  have  an  honest  and  patriotic  and  precisely  the 
same  ends  in  view.  It  was  a  difference  in  l)elief  as  to  the  means  to  that  end. 
Among  the  outgrowths  of  the  feeling  of  the  early  days  was  a  comical  ])asquinade 
by  Theodore  Dwiglit,  later  Secretary  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  in  ridicule  of  a 
Jeffersonian  festival,  held  at  New  Haven  early  in  the  century.  It  was  repeated 
and  sang  all  over  the  wuntry  by  the  Federalists,  greatly  to  the  irritation  of  the 
Dem(X!rats.  But  when  years  later  the  Democrats  got  into  power,  they  re))eated  it 
in  their  own  nuK^tings  M'ith  great  gusto.     W^e  annex  the  first  two  stanzas : 


*'  Ye  tribes  of  Faction,  ioin — 

Your  diuigliters  and  your  wives — 
Moll  Gary's  come  to  town 
To  dance  witli  Deacon  Ives. 
Ye  ragged  throng 
Of  Democrats, 
As  thick  as  rats, 
Come,  join  the  song. 


**  OM  Deacon  Bishop  stands, 
With  well -be  frizzled  wig, 
File-leader  of  the  hands, 
To  open  with  a  jig ; 
With  parrot  toe, 
ITie  poor  old  man 
Tries  all  he  can 
To  make  it  go.*' 


What  Mr.  Goodrich,  in  the  narrative  copied,  means  by  the  expression 
**  established  order  of  things,"  needs  explanation  to  son^e  of  our  young  readers. 
Connecticut  then  had  no  State  constitution  other  than  the  old  Colonial  charter 
granted  by  Charles  II.  Rhode  Island  also  lived  under  the  charter  from  Charles 
II.,  untirthc  **  Dorr  Rebellion  "  of  1842  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  State  constitu- 
tion on  more  liberal  principles.     Under  the  code  of  laws  in  Connecticut  estab* 
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lished  on  the  basis  of  the  meagre  charter  of  the  king^  the  Congr^atioDal  church 
assumed  especial  privileges.  Every  person  was  taxed  to  support  it  unless  they 
should  declare  their  adhesion  to  some  other  persuasion.  Ana  all  were  taxed  to 
support  Yale  College,  a  religious  seminary  governed  by  the  Congregational  clergy. 
Practically  the  State's  government  was  a  theocracy,  a  union  of  church  and 
State.  In  1818  the  Federalists  were  overthrown  and  a  State  constitution 
adopted.  The  conflict,  while  impending,  occasioned  great  distress  among  the 
Congregational  clergy  and  their  members.  If  the  people  were  not  compellm  by 
law  to  supjx)rt  the  institutions  of  religion,  they  felt  religion  would  perish  from  the 
earth. 

layman  Beecher,  in  his  reminiscences,  gives  vent  to  his  distressful  emotions  on 
the  occasion  of  the  success  of  what  was  termed  the  "  Toleration  Party.''  Years 
later,  Lyman  Beecher  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy  on  witnessing  the  success 
of  the  voluntary  system  in  its  supj)ort  of  the  institutions  of  religion.  He  felt 
that  freedom  in  religion  was  of  God.  At  the  time  of  the  success  of  the  Tolera- 
tion jMirty  there  was  not  a  Catholic  church  in  the  State,  and  when,  from  the  influx 
of  foreigners  about  1834,  they  began  to  erect  Catholic  churches  largely  over  the 
country,  many  looked  on  with  horror,  apprehensive  of  the  reign  of  the  Pope  and 
the  eventual  advent  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Early  in  the  century  "  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs"  and  other  similar  lugubrious  books  had  been  largely  circu- 
lateil  in  the  rural  regions  at  the  east  by  perambulating  book-venders  going  from 
house  to  house.  layman  Beecher,  on  coming  to  Ohio,  although  he  had  survived 
the  Toleration  sc»re,  found  a  fresh  one  in  his  fear  of  Catholic  supremacy,  and 
thundered  and  lightened.  But  he  lived  to  modify  his  opinions  when  he  saw  that 
Catholic  priests  never  ran  away  from  a  pestilence  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  were 
unceasing  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  dying.  The  soul  of  goodness  is  in  all 
Christian  faiths,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  prevails  in  the  hearts  of  the  people^ 
irrespective  of  politics. 

Warrea  in  I84.6, — Warren,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Mahoning  river  and  Ohio 
and  Penn.  canal,  161  miles  northeast  of  Columbus  and  77  from  Pittsburgh.  It  is  a 
well-built  and  verj'  pleasant  town,  through  which  beautifully  winds  the  Mahoning. 
In  the  centre  is  a  handsome  public  square,  on  which  stands  the  court-house.  In 
June,  1846,  this  village  was  visited  by  a  destnictive  fire,  which  destroyed  a  large 
number  of  buildings  facing  one  side  of  the  public  square,  since  built  up  with 
beautiful  stores.  Warren  was  laid  out  in  1801,  by  Ephraim  Quinby,  Esq.,  and 
named  from  Moses  Warren,  of  Lyme.  The  town  plat  is  one  mile  square,  with 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  Warren  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal^  1 
Baptist,  1  Methodist  and  1  Disciples'  church,  about  20  mercantile  stores^  3  news- 
paper printing  offices,  2  flour  mills,  1  bank,  1  woollen  factory  and  a  variety  of 
mechanical  establishments  ;  in  1840,  its  population  was  1,066  ;  it  is  now  estimated 
at  1,600.  In  a  graveyard  on  the  river's  bank  lie  the  remains  of  the  Hon. 
Zephania  Swift,  author  of  "  Swift's  Digest,"  and  once  chief-justice  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  He  died  here  S(»ptember  27,  1823,  at  the  age  of  64  years,  while 
on  a  visit  to  a  son  and  daughter. — Old  Edition. 

Warren,  county-seat  of  Trumbull,  on  the  Mahoning  river,  about  145  miles 
northeast  of  Columbus,  52  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland,  is  the  centre  for  a  fine 
agricultural  region  famous  for  dairying.  Its  railroads  are  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.,  A.  &  P.^ 
P.  P.  &  F.,  and  Mahoning  Branch  of  N.  Y.  P.  &  O. 

County  Officers,  1888:  Auditor,  William  Wallace;  Clerk,  Albert  B.  Camp; 
Commissioners,  Joel  Bushnell,  Henry  H.  Pierce,  Warren  D.  Hall;  Coroner^ 
William  C.  Hunt ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Frank  C.  Van  Wye,  Job  J.  Holliday^ 
William  W.  Griffith  ;  Probate  Judge,  David  R.  Gilbert ;  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
Thomas  H.  Gillmer;  Recorder,  David  J.  Woodford;  Sheriff^,  Andrew  P. 
McKinley ;  Sur\'eyor,  Homer  C.  White ;  Treasurer,  Addison  Rogers.  City 
CMBcers,  1888:  John  L.  Smith,  Mayor;  M.  J.  Sloan,  Solicitor;  C.  F.  Dickey, 
Engineer;  Allen  Walker,  Marshall;  W.G.  Watson,  Street  Commissioner;  E.  H. 
23 
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Goodale,  Sealer.  Newspapers :  Chronicle,  Bepablican,  William  Bitesel  &  CSo., 
editors  and  publisb'^rs ;  Taxpayer/  Quardiany  Independent^  J.  S.  Wrigfatnonr, 
editor;  THAune,  K.  'Mican,  W.  H.  Smiley,  editor  and  publisher;  Weatern 
jReaeiTC  Democraiy  Democrat,  B.  W.  Paden,  editor ;  Church  at  Homey  Evangelis- 
tic, £.  B.  Wakefield,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  1  Methodist  Episcopal, 
1  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  Disciples,  1  Gmiolic,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Baptist  Bainks :  First  National,  H.  B.  Pericins,  president^  J.  IL 
McCo'mbs,  cashier ;  Second  National,  C.  A.  Harrington,  president^  B.  W.  Bailiff, 
cashier ;  Western  Beserve  National,  Albert  Wheeler,  president,  O.  L.  Walcott, 
cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Iknployeee.--^'W.  Packard  &  Co.,  planing  mill,  30 ;  B. 
Bartholomew,  building,  4  ;Greorae  T.  Townsend,  furniture,  12;  Trumbull  Milling 
Co.,  flour,  etc,  6 ;  The  Warren  Paint  Co.,  paints,  23 ;  Drennen  &  Son,  carriages, 
etc.,  8  ;  Griswold  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  linseed  oil,  etc.,  20 ;  Spangenbei^,  Pendleton 
&  Co.,  machinery,  15;  Beed's  Planing  Mill,  planing  mill,  etc,  3;  Warren 
Evaporator  Works,  sugar  evaporators,  6 ;  Warren  Stave  Works,  staves,  heading, 
etc,  46 ;  S.  F.  Bardett,  carriages,  etc.,  12 ;  James  Beed  &  Son,  stoves,  10 ;  G.  H. 
Beed  &  Son,  machinery,  6 ;  Warren  Tube  Co.,  iron  and  steel  tubes,  161 ;  The 
Winfield  Manufacturing  Co.,  tinware,  86  ;  JEtna  Madiine  Co.,  machinery,  40 ; 
B.  P.  McCleland,  woofien  mills,  4 ;  B.  McBerty,  blinds  and  screens,  3. — State 
BepoHy  1887. 

Population,  1880,  4,428.  School  census,  1888,  1,912.  R  F.  Monlton,  school 
supenntendent  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $368,600.  Value 
of  annual  product,  $613,000.— OAio  Labor  Statialice,  1887.  Census,  1890, 
5,973. 

TBAVELLING  NOTES. 

On  my  arrival  at  Warren  I  found  it  was  a  day  for  the  reunion  of  the  105th 
Ohio.  This  regiment  was  mainly  made  up  of  fiumers  from  the  counties  of  Lake, 
Ashtabula,  Greanga,  Trumbull,  and  some  miners  from  Mahoning.  At  Perrysville 
it  lost  heavily,  and  it  was  on  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  Judge  Albert  Tourgee 
(see  Vol.  I.,  p.  280)  was  an  officer  of  this  regiment. 

Naturally  one  warms  towards  these  veterans.  Going  up  to  a  group  in  the 
hotel  I  saicl  to  one  of  them  :  "Aren't  you  glad  you  have  got  tlirough  your  shoot- 
ing?" "  Humph/'  he  replied,  '*!  am  glad  I  have  got  through  being  shot  at." 
Then  he  showea  me  his  mutilated,  ruinSi  arm,  and  told  me  he  had  been  hit  five 
times  and  laid  long  in  hospitals. 

On  my  tour  I  met  many  of  the  Grand  Army  veterans,  and  they  are  largely 
wrecks. 

Many  of  these  men  who  look  well  are  in  knguish  from  their  war  experiences. 
Com |)a natively  few  are  in  full  physical  vigor.  The  liardshii)s  and  sufferings  of 
years  of  campaigning  have  left  a  majority  with  broken  constitutions.  One  I  met 
in  Bi'llaire,  oi>  the  Ohio,  had  been  in  twenty-eight  battles.  He  liad  been 
wounded  four  times.  He  was  suffering  from  jmrt  of  his  windpipe  having  been 
shot  awav.  Back  of  his  neck  was  a  wound  that  has  been  a  running  sore  since 
1864. 

At  Ripley,  also  on  the  Ohio,  I  arrived  in  the  rain  and  dark,  and  was  directed 
by  a  colored  }X)rtor  to  a  little  tavern  under  the  hill  where  there  were  three  appar- 
ently old  men.  Tliey  were  about  the  only  j>ersons  I  saw  on  the  premises.  Tiiey 
were  old  soldiers ;  one  the  landlord.  All  had  been  sufferers ;  one  a  complete 
wreck.  Seeing  me  walking  alx)ut  with  alacrity,  the  contrast  with  his  own  suffer- 
ing condition  aroused  him,  and  he  said  in  plaintive  tones,  "  You  move  about 
springy  and  easy,  and,  as  you  say,  you  are  seventy  years  old,  just  look  at  me  ;  I 
am  but  forty-two  years  old,  and  yet  I  am  to-day  an  older  man  than  you.  The 
war  has  ruined  me,  I*m  in  constant  suffering,  can  scarcely  move  about — have  no 
healtli  nor  strength — every  moment  I'm  in  misery." 
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Yet  with  any  of  these  old  soldiers,  who  vohintcered  because  they  loved  their 
country,  you  cannot  get  one  to  say  they  rcgrrtted  their  experiences.  So  ^nd  is 
this  principle  of  patnotifim,  that  suffering  for  it  but  increases  devotion.  I  asked 
one  who  had  half  of  his  lower  jaw  sliot  away  beside  receiving  other  wounds : 

"Do  you  r^ret  your  army  exiwriences?  If  you  coultf  liavo  foreseen  them, 
n'Oiild  you  luive  refrained  from  volunteering?" 

"  No,". he  replied,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye ;  "  lost  jaw  and  all." 

In  the  many  conflicts  of  the  war,  the  narrow  escapes  from  deatli  often  seemed  a 
little  less  than  man'elloiis.  At  Paulding,  in  the  j>erson  of  the  iandliMxl  of  the  hotel 
where  1  tarried,  was  an  old  soldier,  Mr.  T.  J.  Saltzgaber.  A  piece  of  a  shell  had 
gone  coursing  through  liis  head  just  under  his  skull.  He  showed  me  the  sear 
where  it  had  entenxl  and  the  scar  where  it  had  come  out.  The  distance  ajiart  was 
six  inches,  by  my  nica.*ii re,  around  the  back  of  the  neek.  It  entered  one  and  a  half 
inches  behind  the  right  ear,  on  a  level  with  the  car  entrance,  took  off  a  piece  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  {Hissing  l)etwcen  the  "  leaders  "  and  spinal  column,  came 
ont  three  inches  below  the  lobe  of  the  left  ear  and  the  same  distance  ferther  back. 
He  handed  me  the  miasile.  Its  weight  was  three  ounces,  I  laid  it  on  my  note- 
book andwitji  a  |M>ncil  outline«]  its  thickness  and  its  other  dimensions.  The 
diagrams  annexed  are  fac-slmiles  of  the  originals  in  si7.e  and  form. 


\ 


Lengtli  and  Breadth. 


Col.  C.  Garis.  of  Wasliington,  Fayette 
county,  Ohio,  waa  a  captain  in  tlic  20th 
Ohio.      Soon    af^cr    tlic    battle    of  Shiloh 


"  This,"  he  said,  "  was  fired  into  me  by  Wheeler's  artilleiy  down  in  Alabama, 
October  25,  1864.  After  the  war  I  met  the  artilleryman  in  Seguiu,  Texas,  who 
tired  the  gun,  and  lx>arded  at  bis  hotel — a  very  clever  fellow." 

The  wonnds  which  some  of  them  received  and  survived  were  indeed  alike 
marvellous.  C'ol.  Cliurles  Whittlesey  relates  an  instance  in  his ' '  War  Memories  " 
in  which  an  apjtarently  mortal  wound  through  tlic  body  saved  a  man's  life.  We 
extract  his  statement,  which  is  under  the  caption  of  "  Experieuce  of  Col.  Garis :  " 

Tas  a  prisoner,  and  they  allowed    him    to 

Stewart  was  taken  away  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, but  about  thirty'  miles  out  he  managed 
lo  cBcai>e.  Col.  Gans  came  out  of  the  burn- 
ing buildings  and  eurrcndered. 

lie  WHS  fired  upon  at  a  few  steps  by  five 
men,  one  sliot  passing  through  the  diseased 
lung.  lie  was  left  fur  dead,  or  more  bullets 
would  have  been  put  into  bis  bodv.  What 
Bpiwarcd  to  be  entirely  fatal  wounos,  proved 
to  he  a  savage  remedy  for  his  lungs. 

From  the  bullet  boles  a  krge  quantity  of 
puB  was  discharged,  and.  although  dot  very 
robust,  Col.  GHris  is  still  living,  and  a  man  of 
active  business  (1884).  CoL  Garis'  state- 
ment here  follows : 

"I  cheerfully  contribute  my  mite  lo  carr>- 
to  posterity  the  noble  deeds  of  the  men  I  had 
the  hononr  (o  command. 


cunied.  would  i 

When  the  one  hundred  days'  regiments 
were  organized,  he  was  apnointed  a  colonel, 
and  sent  to  Kentucky,  tiis  command  was 
stationed  at  Cynthiana,  on  tbc  I.icking  river, 
when  the  place  was  attacked  by  l^Iorgan,  with 
a  large  force.  J.  11.  Kicwart,  who  had  been 
a  private  in  the  2i>th  Ohio,  and  was  then 
hospital  steward,  was  captured  in  the  town 
early  in  the  day. 

After  several  hount'  figliliticr.  l^Iorgan  Kt 
tm  t«  the  building  occupied  by  Col.  Garis, 
and  sent  Stewart  lo  him  with  a  demand  to 
surrender.  On  his  way  back  Morgan's  men 
fired  on  Stewart,  but  Morgan  told  them  he 
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*'  You  tue  the  proper  term  when  yon  call 
our  treatment  at  Oynthiana  horrid  butchery. 
We  fought  for  two  hours,  with  inferior  arms 
and  a  force  ten  to  our  one,  from  some  build- 
ings, which  gave  us  some  advantage ;  but  the 
people,  being  nearly  all  rebels,  set  fire  to  the 
Duifdings,  which  compelled  us  to  surrender  or 
be  roasted  alive.  We  chose  the  former,  ex- 
pecting to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war ;  but 
to  the  surprise  of  us  all,  as  when  I,  at  the 
head  of  my  men,  stepped  out  of  the  build- 


ing, we  were  fired  apon  1^  five  men,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  yards  from  me, 
and  I  received  every  ball  in  my  arm, 
side  and  shoulder,  after  which  they  ocased 
firinff. 

''While  weltering  in  mv  Uood  they  tore 
my  sword  off  from  me,  and  robbed  me  of  my 
watch.  My  horse  had  been  shot  from  under 
me  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  My 
saddles,  pistols,  trunk,  and  all  we  had  shared 
the  fiite  of  my  sword  and  purse." 


Mr.  Whittlesey  gives  also  an  instructive  paragraph  upon  the  last  moments  of 
the  dying  soldier.  In  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Shilon^  where  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  20th  Ohio,  ne  says :  '^  On  such  fields  there  are  great  mental  activities 
and  agonies  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Before  the  stupOr  of  death  comes  on, 
there  are  preternatural  flashes  of  memory,  illuminating  the  path  of  life. 

''  The  spirit  of  the  dying  soldier  returns  to  the  home  he  has  left.  Actions  and 
thoughts  that  occupied  many  years,  reappear  with  a  rapidity  comparable  to 
nothing  l)etter  than  electricity.  Some  are  silent,  only  a  few  utter  groans ;  others 
sigh  and  pray,  only  rarely  there  are  curses. 

^'  A  later  stage  is  that  of  delirium  with  chatter  and  laughter,  as  indescribable  as 
it  is  horrible,  oecause  it  is  a  premonition  of  the  end.  Mwy  who  anticipated 
death,  that  did  not  come,  spoke  of  a  spiritual  elevation,  such  as  a  mind  partially 
liberated  from  the  body  might  experience.'' 


In  his  time  HoBACS  Obxelet,  through  the 
influence  of  his  paper  and  his  oft  personal 
visits  in  lecturing,  was  a  {preat  educational 
force  on  the  Btterve.  His  discussions  of 
new  questions  seem  to  be  especially  adapted 
to  the  tastes  of  the  aodve  minded  progressive 
people  of  New  Connecticut  His  verv  oddi- 
ticH  uiadc  him  stand  apart  from  other  leaders 
of  men :  as  his  uncouth,  careless  attire, 
sliauibling,  awkward  gait,  childlike  simplicity 
of  maimer  and  speech.  His  personal  presence, 
light  pale  eyes,  complexion,  and  hair  gave  to 
liim  a  sort  of  milkiness  of  aspect  very  unusual, 
and  when  he  was  seen  in  motion,  wearing  his 
old  wliite  coat  and  liat,  he  seemed,  as  he  was, 
an  original  chanicter  who  lived  in  his  own 
nhilo.soi>}iy  and  felt  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind. 

I  got  hen^  in  Warren  an  original  anectlote 
that  illustnitos  the  Johnnie  A ppleseed  snirit 
oi*  this  original  Horace.  It  is  from  the  War- 
ren eait^>r,  Mr.  R  M.  Uitezel.  ^'Whcn/* 
said  he,  'MJreeley  was  U>cturin|;j  over  the  line 
in  (Jreenciwtle,  Pa.,  I  went  thither  and  en- 
gage«i  him  to  come  to  Warren  and  give  us  a 
s|^K'<M'li.  I  met  him  there  on  the  street  occu- 
pied eating  a  jwach.  As  we  walked  along  he 
oontinuiHl  eating  and  talking,  and  when  he 
had  dispatched  the  peach  he  threw  the  stone 
over  \\\Xk\  a  field  for  its  planting  with  the  re- 
mark, *  There ;  someboay  mav  have  the  good 
of  it.'" 

This  anemlote  of  Mr.  llitezel  brought 
another  from  me.  Stories  are  fniitful  of 
others,  and  tliis  of  mine  was  about  fruit ;  the 


subject  was  the  Ame,  Horace  Qreeley,  onlvit 
was  not  about  a  peach,  it  was  an  apple  tnat 
was  concerned  At  the  period  of  tbe  Harri- 
son campaign,  Ghredey,  nom  a  raw  country 
youth  had  quickly  become  a  power  in  New 
York  city,  and,  indeed,  in  the  nation.  My 
room-mate,  near  that  period,  told  me  he  was 
walking  on  Nassau  street  when,  just  ahead 
of  him,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
quaint  person  of  Greeley,  as  usual  shufiling 
along,  oblivious  to  all  surroundings,  busy  eat- 
ing an  apple.  Presently  he  paused  on  the 
edge  of  the  pavement,  threw  nis  weight  on 
his  right  leg,  lifted  the  other  and  cast  the 
apple-core  as  far  behind  as  he  could,  and 
then,  country  boy  like,  looked  behind  to  see 
what  had  become  of  it ! 

It  is  probable  that  this  eccentric  perform- 
ance, in  a  crowded  street  of  the  great  metro- 
polis, was  unknown  to  the  actor  nimself.  It 
was  an  automatic  performance ;  his  mind  at 
the  moment  absoroed  in  thought  upon  some 
topic  of  public  utilitv  that  was  to  appear  as 
a  leader  in  his  next  day*s  issue. 

In  snite  of  his  eccentricities  Greelej'  was  a 
man  wno  inspired  respect  from  his  force  of 
intellect  and  nigh  moral  aims  and  his  memory 
is  held  in  honor,  though  in  looking  back  upon 
his  career  in  the  light  of  our  time  we  can  see 
his  judgments  were  often  erroneous — a  great 
man  in  some  directions,  but  not  a  safe  guide 
in  a  time  of  peril  to  a  nation.  Still  everj*- 
body  is  glad  that  to  help  out  our  variety  of 
beneficent  characters  that  America  has  pro- 
duced a  Horace  Greeley. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Simon    Pkukins  was  lH>rn  in  Norwich,      officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  died 
Conn.,  Sept.  17,  1771.     His  father  was  an      in  camp  in  1778.    The  son  removed  to  Os* 
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vego,  N.  Y.,  in  1795,  where  for  three  j'eare 
he  was  occupied  with  large  land  agencies. 
In  the  spring  of  1 798  he  went  to  the  Western 
Keserve,  to  explore  and  report  a  plan  for  the 
sale  and  settlement  of  the  landfs  of  "The 
Erie  I^nd  Company."  lie  entere<l  Ohio 
July  4,  and  established  ** Perkins' Camp" 
on  (xrand  River.  Returning  to  Connecticut 
in  October,  he  was  given  entire  control  of  the 
lands  of  the  company.  For  several  years  his 
summers  were  spent  on  the  Reserve  and  the 
winters  in  Connecticut.  March  18,  1804,  he 
married  Nancy  Ann  Bishon,  of  Lisbon, 
Conn.,  and  with  his  wife  settled  the  follow- 
ing July  at  Warren.  His  integrity  and  su- 
perior business  judgment  and  capacity  wore 
nighly  appreciated  by  land  propnetors.  So 
extensive  were  the  agencies  entrusted  to  him, 
that  in  1815  the  State  land  tax  paid  by  him 
was  one-seventh  of  the  entire  State  revenue. 

He  was  the  first  postmaster  on  the  Western 
Reserve.  In  1807,  at  the  request  of  Post- 
master-General Granger,  he  established  a 
line  of  expresses  through  the  Indian  country 
to  Detroit.  His  efforts  led  to  the  granting, 
in  a  treaty  held  at  Brownstown  in  1808,  the 
right  of  way  to  the  United  States  for  a  road 
from  the  W  estcm  Reserve  to  the  Rapids  of 
the  Maumee,  the  Indians  ceding  lands  a  mile 
in  width  all  the  way  on  each  side  of  the 
road. 

In  May,  1808,  he  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  of  militia.  In  the  war  of 
1812,  on  learning  of  Hull's  surrender,  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  from  his  superior  officers, 
he  issued  orders  to  his  colonels  to  prepare 
their  regiments  for  active  duty.  To  him  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  protecting  the  North- 
western frontier.  He  held  his  position  in  the 
field  until  Gen.  Harrison  had^been  reinforced 
by  regular  troops  and  the  militia  were  with- 
drawn. Gen.  Harrison  highly  complimented 
his  zeal  and  activity,  and  tendered  him  a 
colonelship  in  the  regular  army,  which  he 
declined. 

From  1826  to  1838,  Gen.  Perkins  was  an 
active  member  of  the  *'  Board  of  Canal  Fund 
Commissioners,"  serving  without  bond  or 
pecuniary  reward,  issuing  and  selling  State 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  14,500,000. 

November  24,  1813,  he  organized,  and  was 


president  for  twenty-three  years  of  the  West- 
em  Reserve  Bank,  conducting  its  affairs,  dur- 
ing trying  financial  periods,  with'  such  wise 
judgment  and  management  that  ^'As  good 
as  a  Western  Reserve  bank  bill"  became  a 
common  saying.  He  died  at  Warren,  Nov. 
1 9, 1 844.  Lossing'  s  ' '  Field  Book  of  the  War 
of  1812"  said  of  him:  '^Among  the  re- 
markable men  who  settled  on  the  Western 
Reserve,  Gen.  Simon  Perkins  ever  held  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  places,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  social  and  moral  life  is  felt  in  that 
region  to  this  day." 

Of  his  six  sons  and  two  daughters  only  two 
are  now  living— Simon  Perkins,  of  Akron, 
and  Henry  B.  Perkins,  of  Warren.  The 
former  removed  to  Akron  in  1835,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  county. 
He  projected  the  Cleveland,  Zanesville  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad  ;  was  a  partner  of  John 
Brown,  the  Abolitionist,  in  the  wool  business. 
He  married  a  sister  of  (lov.  Tod. 

Jacob  Perkins,  next  to  the  3'oungest  son 
of  (jien.  Perkins  was  a  man  of  unusud  ability 
and  industr}'.  He  was  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  education ;  was  president  and  princi- 
f)al  factor  in  the  construction  of  the  Cleve- 
and  and  Mahoning  Railway,  to  which  he  de- 
voted so  much  of  nis  energies  and  strength 
that  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight  A  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  saidto  a  friend,  **  If  I  die, 
you  may  inscribe  on  my  tombstone,  *  Died  of 
the  Mahoning  Valley  Railroad.'  " 

Henry  B.  Perkins,  the  youngest  son  of 
Gen.  Simon  Perkins,  occupies  the  old  **  Per- 
kins Homestead  "  at  Warren.  He  b  a  very 
public-spirited  man  ;  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  ;  is  a  man  whose 
solid  weight  of  character  and  moral  influence 
has  made  a  strong  impression  upon  his  fel- 
low-men. 

In  1878  he  served  on  a  commission  to  re- 
establish the  boundary  line  between  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  1879,  and  again  in  1881, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  has 
occupied  other  important  public  offices ;  but 
in  every  instance  the  office  has  sought  the 
citizen.  A  sketch  of  Joseph  Perkins,  an- 
other son  of  Gen.  Simon  Perkins,  is  given  in 
Cuyahoga  Count}'. 


Jacob  Dolsox  Cox  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Octol)er  27,  1828.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  had  but  a  teni])orarv  residence  in 
Canada.  The  following  year  his  j>arents  removed  to  New  York.  In  1846  he 
entered  Olx?rlin  College,  graduating  in  1851,  and  in  1852  removed  to  Warren  as 
Superintendent  of  the  High  Sch<H>l,  which  {wsition  he  held  for  three  years;  in  tlie 
meanwhile  he  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  1854. 

In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  where,  not  only  on  account  of  liis 
record  but  also  his  marriage  in  1849  to  the  daughter  of  President  Finney,  of 
Oberlin  Collc^',  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  "  radical "  leaders  of  the  Senate. 
Col.  Whittl(»sey,  in  his  "  War  Memoranda,"  says :  "  Gen.  Garfield  represented  the 
Portage  county  district  in  the  npjier  house  at  the  same  time.  They  were  very 
young  men  for  those  |K)8itions,  but  filled  them  so  ably  that  they  were  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  leaders.  Personally  they  were  intimate  friends ;  quite  like  college 
chums.     Both  were  prominent  a*<  moralists  and  ]>rofessors  of  religion,  but  of  dif- 
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ferent  sects.  Both  were  close  students  and  persuasive  speakenu  While  they  were 
firm  in  their  convictions  against  negro  slavery^  they  were  not  offensive  nor  dis- 
posed to  treat  their  opponents  with  disrespect  Undoubtedly  they  apieed  with 
Grov.  Chase  in  r^arding  the  rebellion  as  a  rortunate  opportunity  for  the  legal  ex- 
tirpation of  slavery." 

Gen.  Cox  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  State  militia^  and  was  oommi»- 
sioned  by  President  Lincoln  a  brigadier^neral  of  United  States  Volunteers. 
With  the  assistance  of  Gren.  Rosecrans  he  laid  out  Camp  Dennison,  and  was  in^ 
command  there  until  July.  6,  1861,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
"  Brigade  of  the  Kanawha  "  in  Western  Virginia.  He  drove  out  the  Confeder- 
ates under  Gren.  Wise,  taking  and  repairing  Gauley  and  other  bridges  which  had 
been  destroyed.  He  held  his  position ;  engaged  in  a  succession  of  skirmishes  imtil 
August,  1862,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  Virginia  under  Gren.  Pope* 
He  served  in  the  Ninth  Corps  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  and  when  Greo. 
Reno  fell,  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  in  this  and  the  subsequent  battle  of 
Antietam,  the  troops  under  his  command  so  distinguished  themselves  that  he  was 
commissioned  major-general.  On  April  16,  1863,  Gen.  Cox  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  Ohio,  also  a  division  of  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps. 
He  served  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  under  Gren.  Thomas  in  the  campaigns  of 
Franklin  and  Nashville.  March  14, 1866,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Kingston, 
N.  C,  and  then  united  his  force  with  Gen.  Sherman's  army. 

He  resigned  from  the  army,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  to  accept  the  office  of 
Grovernor  of  Ohio,  and  was  inaugurated  January  15,  1866. 

In  the  controversy  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  President. 

From  March,  1869,  till  December,  1870,  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
President  Grant,  but  resigned  on  account  of  disagreement  with  certain  measures 
of  the  administration. 

Returning  to  Cincinnati,  he  resumed  his  l^^l  practice. 

In  1873  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Rail- 
road ;  removed  temjjorarily  to  Toledo,  where,  in  1876,  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
Subsequently  he  resumed  his  law  practice  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  now  resides. 
He  has  been  lionored  l)y  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina and  Dennison  University,  Ohio.  In  jx^rson  he  is  tall,  graceful  and  well- 
proportioned  ;  his  manners  are  unassuming,  pleasing  and  courteous. 

Col.  Whittlesey  says :  "  The  prolon^^  service  of  Gen.  Cox  in  one  grade  is  too 
well  known  to  requirc  rej)etition.  His  promotion  was  once  determined  on  and 
reported  to  the  Senate,  hut  withdrawn.  His  rank  among  the  brigadiers,  however, 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  division,  and  finally  a  corps,  by  seniority,  until  a 
commission  as  major-general  of  volunteere  arrived.  Patience  is  certainly  a  mil- 
itary virtue,  but  there  is  no  occasion  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  practice  as  while  an 
officer  is  being  systematically  overslaughed Two  of  Scribner's  vol- 
umes of  war  history  are  of  his  comjK)sition.  In  the  domain  of  soienixj  Gen.  Cox 
has  kei)t  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  in  a  way  that  is  not  demonstrative, 
but,  like  his  other  qualities,  more  profound  than  brilliant.  Having  occupied  so 
many  prominent  situations,  quite  diverse  from  each  other,  he  is  still  a  compara- 
tively young  man.  On  the  subject  of  assimilation  of  the  white  and  colored  races 
in  the  South,  he  diffi-Tcd  from  his  Republican  friends  in  the  days  of  reconstnic- 
tion.  The  state  of  s(X?iety  in  the  slave  States  since  that  period  has  proven  the 
sagacity  of  his  conclusions.'' 

Kenyon  Cox,  a  son  of  ex-Governor  Cox,  Trumbull  county,  Oct.  16,  1806,  and  died  in 

eminent  aa  a  painter  and  a  writer  upon  art  Warren,  April  24,  3878.     When  seventeen 

topics,  was  born  at  Warren,  Oct.  27,  1857.  years  of  age  he  went  South  and  taught  school 

He  pursued  art  studies  in  Paris  under  in-  there  some  years.     Returning  to  Ohio,  he 

ction  from  Carolus-Duran  and  (jrcrome.  graduated  from  the  Western  Reser\'e  College 


Milton   Sutuff  was  born   in  Vernon,      m  1833.    Soon  after  leaving  college  he  re- 
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oeived  an  agency  from  the  Western  Reserve 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  for  nine  months 
travelled,  at  his  own  expense,  promulgating 
anti-slavery  doctrines,  forming  societies,  giv- 
ing public  discussions  and  private  interviews. 
He  was  classed  with  Garrison  and  Phillips  a^ 
one  of  the  able  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement. 

In  1834  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  War- 
ren. In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Senate  by  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  it  was  to 
him  that  Benj.  F.  Wade  was  cliiefly  indebted 
for  his  election  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  at  this 
session.  In  1857  Judge  Sutliff  was  elected 
to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years — the  last  year  as 
chief  justice.  In  the  celebrated  Bushnell- 
Langston  slave  rescue  cases,  he  held,  with 
Judge  Brinkerhoff,  that  the  prisoners  ought 
to  be  discharged.  In  1872  he  supported 
Horace  Greeley,  and  was  the  Democratic 


candidate  for  Congress  in  opposition  to  Gen. 
Garfield. 

Ezra  B.  Tayi.or  was  born  in  Nelson, 
Portage  county,  Ohio,  Julv  19,  1823.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  K.  F.  Paine,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  .bar  m  1S45.  He  practiced 
law  at  Ravenna  until  1862,  when  he  removed 
to  Warren.  In  1864  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  171st  Ohio  National  Guard,  which 
served  three  months.  On  its  return  he  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  regiment 

In  1877  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Lewis ;  every  lawyer  in  the 
district,  Republican  and  Democrat,  signed  a 
petition  for  his  appointment.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  Gen.  Ghtrfield's 
successor  •  has  been  re-elected  to  each  suc- 
ceeding Con^ss,  and  has  served  on  some 
of  the  most  important  committees. 


iVifes  in  i<^4^--— Niles,  on  the  Mahoning  river  and  on  the  canal,  five  miles 
southerly  from  W^arren,  contains  3  churches,  3  stores,  1  blast  furnace,  rolling  mill 
and  nail  factory,  I  forge  and  grist  mill,  and  about  300  inhabitants.  There  is 
some  water  power  here.  In  the  vicinity  are  large  quantities  of  excellent  iron  ore 
and  coal.  In  Braeeville  township  is  a  Fourierite  association,  said  to  be  in  a  pros- 
perous condition. — Old  Edition, 

N1LE8  is  five  miles  southeast  of  Warren  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mahon- 
ing river  and  on  the  N.  Y.  P.  <&  O.,  A.  &  P.,  P.  &  W.,  P.  P.  &  F.,  N.  &  N.  L., 
and  A.  N.  &  A.  Eailroads.  Its  iron  manufactures  are  among  the  most  extensive 
in  the  State. 

Gty  Officers,  1888 :  William  Davis,  Mayor ;  M.  J.  Flaherty,  Clerk  ; 
E.  H.  Hall,  Treasurer ;  C.  H.  Strock,  Solicitor ;  James  W.  MeBride,  Marshall. 
Newspaper:  Trumbull  County  Independent,  Independent,  E.  M.  McCormick, 
editor.  Churches :  1  Disciple,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  Welsh  do.,  1  Primitive 
do.,  1  Presbyterian  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Catholic,  1  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian. 

Manufactures  and  Employees. — Thomas  Furnace,  pig  iron,  70 ;  Reeves  Bros.^ 
steam  boilers,  etc.,  38 ;  Sykes  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  6 ;  Falcon  Iron  and  Nail  Co., 
715;  Coleman,  Shields  &  Co.,  skelp  and  tube  iron,  165;  Niles  Fire  Brick  Co., 
19.— State  RepoH,  1887. 

Population,  1880,  3,879.  School  census,  1888,  1,370;  W.  N.  Wight,  school 
superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $380,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $1,551,400. — Ohio  Jjobor  StatiaticSy  1888.  Census, 
1890,  4,30«. 

Niles  is  in  the  heart  of  the  grtnit  mining  industry  of  Ohio.  The  jKjpulation 
in  the  main  consists  of  the  workmen  in  the  iron  establishments  and  their  families, 
largely  foreign — Irish,  W^elsh,  and  German,  the  Irish  being  the  strongest  element. 
The  houses  are  mainly  two-story  buildings  of  wood,  dingy  from  the  smoke  that 
hangs  over  the  place.  It  has  a  public  square  not  exceeding  two  acres,  around 
which  are  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Disciple  churches,  the  town  liall  (a  plain 
wooden  structure),  an  engine-house  and  alarm  tower.  Upon  it  is  a  soldiers' 
monument  of  granite  about  sixteen  feet  high,  upon  which  is  inscribed,  "  Erected  in 
memory  of  our  fallen  heroes  in  the  war  of  1861  to  1865  by  the  McPherson  Post, 
No.  16,  Dept.  of  Ohio  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  citizens  of  Weathersfield  township.'* 
The  city  is  a  hive  of  industry  of  solid  work  and  solid  people. 

In  Niles  was  born,  February  25,  1844,  Major  William  McKinley,  Jr.  He 
enlisted  in  May,  1861,  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  23rd  Ohio,  at  the  time  com- 
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manded  by  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  and  later  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  He  served 
therein  until  the  close  of  the  war.     (See  Stark  County.) 

Newton  Falls  in  184,6. — Newton  Falls  is  nine  miles  westerly  from  Wanen,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canal^  in  the  forks  of  the  east  and  west  branches  of 
the  Mahoning,  which  unite  just  below  the  village.  This  flourishing^  town  has 
sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  twelve  years ;  it  was  laid  out  by  Thomas  D. 
Webby  Esq.,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Dubois.  The  water  power  is  good ;  it  is  an  important 
point  of  shipment  on  the  canal,  and  its  inhabitants  are  enterprising.  It  contains 
1  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Bautist  and  1  Disciples  oiurch,  6  mercantile 
stores,  3  forwarding  houses,  1  woollen  factory,  1  paper  mill,  and  about  900 
inhabitants. — dd  EdUUm, 

Newton  Falijs  is  nine  miles  southwest  of  Warren,  on  the  Mahoning  river  and 
on  the  C.  Y.  &  P.  and  P.  &  W.  Eailroads.  Newspaper :  JSbAo,  Independent, 
Ralph  R.  Montgomery,  editor  and  publisher. 

Population,  1880,  576.  School  census,  1888,  221 ;  L.  P.  Hodgeman,  school 
supermtendent 

GiRARD  is  ten  miles  southeast  of  Warren,  on  the  Mahoning  river,  and  on  the 
P.  &  W.,  A.  &  P.,  P.  &  Y.,  and  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  Railroads.  Chuixiies :  1 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Lutheran,  and  1  Disciples.  Bank :  Girard 
Savings,  R.  L.  Walker,  president;  O.  Sheadle,  cashier. 

Manufcustwres  and  Enwloyees. — Morris,  Prindle  &  Co.,  flour,  etc,  3 ;  Trumbull 
Iron  Co.,  280 ;  Girard  Iron  Co.,  200 ;  Girard  Stove  Works,  16 ;  Kiehl,  Hauser 
A  Co.,  tannery,  51. — l^ale  Report  for  1887, 

School  census,  1888,  608  ;  A.  W.  Kennedy,  school  superintendent  Capital 
invest^  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $565,000.  Value  of  annual  proauct, 
11,695,000.— OAio  Labor  SUUidics,  1888. 

Hubbard  is  thirteen  miles  southeast  of  Warren,  on  the  Mahoning  division  of 
the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  R.  R. 

City  ofiicers,  1888 :  J.  D.  Cramer,  Mayor ;  Robert  J.  Roberts,  Clerk ;  C.  W. 
Hammand,  Treasurer ;  William  Ray,  Street  Commissioner.  Newspaper :  Bhder- 
prise,  W.  R.  Wadsworth,  editor  and  publisher.  Churdies :  1  Baptist,  1  Presby- 
terian, 1  Welsh  Congr^ational,  1  Methodist  Epi8C0{)aI,  1  Catholic.  Banks : 
Hubbard  Banking  Co.,  Robert  H.  Jewell,  president ;  S.  Q.  March,  cashier. 

School  census,  1888,  678  ;  L.  1j,  Campbell,  school  superintendent. 

KiNSMAX  is  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Warren,  on  the  Youngstown  branch  of 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.  Newspaper :  Citizen,  James  M.  Dow  &  Co.,  editors  and 
publishers.  Bank :  Kinsman  National,  Allen  Jones,  president ;  G.  W.  Birrell, 
cashier.     School  census,  1888,  113. 

Mineral  Ridge  is  eight  miles  south  of  Warren,  on  the  N.  &  N.  L.  R.  R.  It 
has  churcjies :  1  Baptist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Welsh  Independent,  1  Catholic. 
Population,  1880,  1,150.  School  census,  1888,  376  ;  A.  A.  Prentiss,  school 
sujKjrintendent. 

Bloomfield  p.  O.,  North  Bloomfield,  is  sixteen  miles  north  of  Warren. 
School  census,  1888,  109. 

Cortland  is  eight  miles  northeast  of  Warren,  on  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  R.  R., 
and  a  central  point  for  dairy  industries.  Newspaper :  Herald,  Republican,  F.  A. 
Gilbert,  editor  and  piiblisher.  Churches :  1  ilethodist  Episcopal,  1  Congr^- 
tional,  1  Disciples,     ropulation,  1880,  616.     School  census,  1888,  197. 
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TUSCARAWAS. 

Tuscarawas  County  was  formed  from  Muskingum,  Feb.  15,  1808.  The 
name  is  that  of  an  Indian  tribe,  and  in  one  of  their  dialects  signifies  "  open  mouth.'^ 
This  is  a  fertile,  well-cultivate(l  county,  partly  level  and  partly  rolling  and  hilly. 
Iron  ore,  fire  clay  and  coal  abound.  It  was  first  permanently  settled  about  the 
year  1803,  by  emigrants  from  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  many  of  whom 
were  of  German  origin. 

Area  al)out  520  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  131,347  ;  in 
pasture,  114,832;  woodland,  58,165;  lying  waste,  5,638;  produced  in  wheat, 
480,585  busliels ;  rye,  2,585  ;  buckwheat,  663 ;  oats,  552,788 ;  barley,  1,995 ;  corn, 
652,929;  broom-corn,  1,000  lbs.  brush;  meadow  hay,  43,758  tons;  clover  hay, 
7,627;  flaxseed,  15  bushels;  potatoes,  109,672;  butter,  635,400  lbs.;  cheese, 
812,114;  sorghum,  1,946  gallons;  maple  synip,  1,683;  honey,  5,645  lbs.;  eggs, 
550,117  dozen;  grapes,  8,730  lbs.;  wine,  370  gallons;  sweet  potatoes,  191 
bushels;  apples,  24,787;  i)eaches,  15,998;  pears,  1,307;  wool,  381,026  11)8.; 
milch  cows  owned,  10,781.  Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888:  Coal,  546,117  tons, 
employing  870  miners  and  134  outside  employees;  iron  ore,  33,287  tons ;  fire 
clay,  21,950  tons.  School  census,  1888,  15,370;  teachers,  304.  Miles  of  rail- 
road track,  163. 


Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

Au^bum, 

1,400 

Pert}', 

1,381 

1,208 

Bucks, 

1,647 

1,129 

Rush, 

1,293 

1,037 

Clay, 

864 

1,293 

Salem, 

1,121 

2,457 

Dover, 

2,247 

4,107 

Sandy, 

1,415 

1,864 

Fairfield, 

866 

814 

Sugar  Creek, 

1,450 

1,462 

Franklin, 

1,166 

Union, 

945 

714 

Goshen, 

1,885 

5,226 

Warren, 

1,173 

869 

Jefferson, 

992 

1,258 

Warwick, 

864 

1,626 

Lawrence, 

1,623 

1,723 

Washington, 

978 

1,089 

Mill, 

1,225 

6,514 

Wayne, 

2,142 

1,295 

Oxford, 

826 

1,968 

York, 

865 

1,080 

Population  of  Tuscarawas  in  1820  was  8,328;  1830,14,298;  1840,  25,632; 
1860,  32,463  ;  1880,  40,198  ;  of  whom  32,753  were  Born  in  Ohio ;  1,716  Penn- 
svlvania;  262  Virginia;  198  New  York;  136  Indiana;  32  Kentucky;  2,073 
German  Empire;  442  England  and  Wales;  356  Ireland;  153  Scotland;  49 
British  America ;  41  France,  and  5  Sweden  and  Norwa}^. 

Census,  1890,  46,618. 

PALAEOLITHIC  MAN  IN  OHIO. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  first  volume  is  an  article  by  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright, 
entitled  "  Glacial  Man  in  Ohio,"  and  in  Hamilton  County  more  u|)ou  the  same 
general  subject.  In  October,  1889,  a  discovery,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Mills,  was  made 
in  Tuscarawas  county,  which  helps  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Wright  as 
to  the  existence  of  man  in  Ohio  in  the  glacial  era,  say  8  to  10,000  years  ago. 
Mr.  Wright,  in  The  Natioiiy  for  April  24,  1890,  gave  the  following  pajwr  upon 
this  discovery,  dated  at  Oberlin  ten  days  previously : 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  W.  C.  Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Archjeological  So- 
ciety of  New  Comerstown,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  sent  to  me  a  flint  implement 
which,  according  to  his  description,  seemed  to  have  been  found  in  the  undisturbed 
gravel  of  the  glacial  terrace  which  everywhere  lines  the  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas 
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river.  In  order  the  more  fully  to  judge  of  the  significanoe  of  the  disoovery,  I 
visited  the  locality  last  week^  together  with  a  small  party  of  Clevelaiid  gentlemen. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  cannot  fail  to  be  of  considerable  public  interest 

The  flint  implement  referred  -to  is  a  perfect  representative  of  the  palseolithic 
type  found  in  Northern  FrahccT  and  Southern  England.  It  is  four  inches  lone, 
two  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  through  at  its  laiver  end,  tapering  grad- 
ually to  a  point  and  carefully  chipped  to  an  edse  all  roundT  Fig.  472  in  Evans's 
^'Ancient  otone  Implements  of  Great  Britain  ^  would  pass  for  a  very  good  rep- 
resentation of  it  The  material  is  black  flint,  or  chert,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
''Lower  Mercer '^  limestone  strata  not  many  miles  away,  and  has  upon  all  the 
surface  that  peculiar  glazed  appearance  whicm  indicates  considerable  age. 

New  Comerstown  \  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  river, 
about  one  hundred  miles  directly  south  of  Cleveland  and  forty  miles  south  of  the 
glacial  boundaiy  in  Ohio.  The  latter  part  of  the  journey  from  the  north  to  reach 
the  place  is  such  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  now  accepted  theory  concemine 
the  origin  of  the  terraces  along  this  river,  and  others  similarly  situated,  that  a  brief 
description  of  it  will  be  profitable. 

The  headwaters  both  oi  the  Tuscarawas  itself  and  of  the  several  branches  which 
unite  with  it  before  reaching  Canal  Dover  are  all  within  the  glaciated  area,  thus 
affording  access  to  an  unlimited  quantity  of  debris  brought  by  the  continental  ice- 
sheet  from  the  Laurentian  region  in  Canada.  Imm^iately  below  the  glacial 
boundary,  all  these  streams  are  bordered  with  extensive  terraces,  the  material  of 
which  consists  of  assorted  matter  from  the  glacial  drift  sudi  as  would  naturally 
have  been  carried  down  during  the  closing  floods  of  the  glacial  period. 

From  Canal  Dover  to  New  Comerstown  the  Tuscarawas  river  makes  a  long 
bend  to  the  east,  but  tlie  railroad  cuts  across  the  elbow,  and  for  twenty  miles  or 
more  finds  its  way  through  two  small  valleys  tributary  to  the  main  line  of  drain- 
age. The  course  of  the  railroad  first  strikes,  up  the  valley  of  Stone  creek,  follow- 
ing it  for  several  miles.  But  no  sooner  does  it  enter  this  tributary  valley  than 
it  leaves  behind  the  terraces  and  other  gravel  deposits  whidi  mark  the  main  valley 
and  every  tributary  farther  north.  At  length  the  road,  after  passing  through  a 
tunnel,  strikes  into  the  headwaters  of  Bucknorn  creek,  which  runs  southward  to 
join  the  Tuscarawas  at  New  Comerstown.  Here,  too,  for  several  miles,  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  terraoes  or  of  any  deposits  of  gravel.  On  approaching  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  however,  a  vast  gravel  deposit  derived  from  the  northern  drift 
is  encountered,  in  which  the  railroad  company  is  making  extensive  excavations  to 
get  material  for  ballasting  their  track.  Thus,  in  this  short  journey,  there  was 
<lcni()nstrated  before  our  eyes  the  limitation  of  these  peculiar  gravel  deposits  to  the 
main  valley  of  the  river,  and  so,  by  consequence,  their  glacial  age  and  origin. 


It  was  in  this  last-named  gravel-bank,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1889,  that  >Ir.  Mills 
found  the  palacolith  above  described.  The 
surface  of  tne  terrace  is  at  this  point  thirtj'- 
five  feet  above  the  flood-plain  of  the  Tuscara- 
was. The  valley  of  the  river  is  about  a  mile 
wide.  This  gravel  had  been  deposited  in  a 
recess  at  the  mouth  of  Buckhorn  creek,  where 
it  was  protected  from  subsequent  erosion, 
and  extended  up  the  creek  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  but,  according  to  the  law  of  such 
deposits,  with  gradually  diminishing  height 
as  one  recedes  irom  the  main  line  of  deposi- 
tion. The  implement  was  found  by  Mr.  Mills 
himself,  in  undisturbed  strata,  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  terrace ;  thus  con- 
necting it,  beyond  question,  with  the  period 
when  the  terrace  itself  was  in  process  of  de- 
position, and  addinf^  another  witness  to  the 
fact,  that  man  was  iii  the  valley  of  the  Mis-' 


sissippi  while  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period 
still  lingered  over  a  large  part  of  its  northern 


area. 


The  importance  of  this  discovery  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  this  is  only  the  fiflh 
locality  in  which  similar  discoveries  nave  been 
made  in  this  country,  the  other  places  being 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Maaisonville,  Ohio,  Mcdora, 
Ind.,  and  Little  Falls,  Minn.  But  in  many 
respects  this  is  the  most  interesting  of  them 
all,  especially  as  connected  with  previous  pre- 
dictions of  my  own  in  the  matter,  thougti  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Mills  was  not,  at  the 
time  he  made  the  discovery,  aware  of  what 
had  been  written  on  the  subject. 

When,  in  1882,  after  having  surveyed  the 
glacial  boundary  acro^  Pennsylvania,  I  con- 
tinued a  similar  work  in  Ohio,  I  was  at  once 
stfuck  with  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  in 
the  various  streams  in  Ohio  flowing  out  of 
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the  glaciated  region  (and  especially  in  the 
Tuscarawas  river),  to  those  in  the  Delaware 
river,  where  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  had  reported 
the  discovery  of  palaeolithic  implements  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Attention  was  called  to  this 
similarity  in  various  periodicals  at  the  time. 
as  well  afl  in  my  Kcport  upon  the  Glacial 
Boundary  made  to  the  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society  in  1883  (pp.  2G,  27),  where  it 
was  said  that  the  Ohio  al)ounds  in  streams 
situated  similarly  to  the  Delaware  with  refer- 
ence to  glacial  terraces,  and  that  "the  prob- 
ability is  that  if  he  [man]  was  in  New  Jersey 
at  that  time  [during  the  deposition  of  the 
glacial  terraces],  he  was  upon  the  banks  of 
tlie  Ohio,  ana  the  extensive  terrace  and 
gravel  deposits  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
otate  should  be  closely  scanned  by  archaeolo- 
gists. When  observers  become  familiar  with 
the  rude  form  of  these  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments, they  will  doubtless  find  thepi  in  abun- 
dance." Whereupon  a  dozen  streams,  among 
them  the  Tuscarawas,  were  mentioned  in 
which  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  such 
investigations.  The  present  discovery,  there- 
fore, coming  as  it  does  in  addition  to  those  of 
Dr.  3Iet2  in  the  Little  Miami  valley  and  of 
Mr.  Cresson  in  the  valley  of  White  river, 
Ind.,  has  great  cumulative  weight,  and 
forces,  even  on  the  most  unwilling,  the  con- 
viction that  glacial  man  on  this  continent  is 
not  a  myth,  but  a  reality. 

A  glance  at  the  physical  features  of  the 
region  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  where  these  pa- 
laeoliths  have  been  found,  shows  their  emi- 
nent adaptation  to  the  primitive  conditions 
of  life  indicated  by  the  implements  them- 
selves. The  Tuscarawas  valley  has  been 
formed  by  erosion  through  the  parallel  strata 
of  sandstone  and  limestone  here  composing 
the  coal  formation.  The  summits  of  the 
hills  on  either  side  rise  to  heights  of  from 
300  to  MX)  feet,  and  their  perpendicular  faces 
abound  even  now  with  commodious  shelters 
for  primitive  man.     But  in  pre-glacial  times 


the  trough  of  the  Tuscarawas  was  175  feet 
deeper  than  at  present,  that  amount  of  glacial 
gravel  having  I>een  deposited  along  the  bot- 
tom, thus  raising  it  to  its  present  level. 
Hence  in  pre-glacial  times  the  opportunities 
for  shelter  must  have  been  mucfi  superior 
even  to  those  which  are  now  in  existence. 
The  present  forests  of  the  region  consist  of 
beech,  oak,  tulip,  maple  and  other  deciduous 
tree.**.  Evergreens  are  now  totally  absent, 
but  the  advancing  ice  of  the  glacial  period 
found  here  vast  forests  of  evergreen  trees. 
Not  many  miles  distant,  terraces  of  the  same 
a^e  with  this  at  New  Comerstown  have, 
within  recent  vears,  j'ielded  great  quantities 
of  red -cedar  logs,  still  so  fresh  as  to  be 
manufactured  into  utensils  for  household 
use. 

The  relation  of  glacial  man  to  the  mound- 
builders  i.s  so  of\en  made  a  subject  of  inauiry 
that  a  brief  answer  will  here  be  in  place. 
The  above  relic  of  man's  occupancy  of  Ohio 
was  found  in  the  glacial  terrace,  and  belongs 
to  a  race  living  in  that  distant  period  when 
the  ice-front  was  not  far  north  of  them,  and 
when  the  terraces  were  in  process  of  deposi- 
tion. Thus  this  race  is  unauestionablv  linked 
with  the  great  ice  age.  Tne  mound-builders 
came  into  the  region  at  a  much  later  date, 
and  reared  their  imposing  structures  upon  the 
surface  of  these  terraces,  when  the  settled 
conditions  of  the^  present  time  had  been  at- 
tained, and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  their 
occupancy  began  more  than  one  or  two  thou- 
sand years  since,  while  their  implements  and 
other  works  of  art  are  of  an  entirely  different 
tj'pe  from  the  rude  relics  of  the  palaeolithic 
age.  If,  therefore,  interest  in  a  work  of  art 
is  in  proportion  to  its  antiquity,  this  single 
implement  from  New  Comerstown,  together 
witn  the  few  others  found  in  similar  condi- 
tions, must  be  ranked  among  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  world,  and  will  do  much  to  ren- 
der North  America  a  field  of  archaeological 
research  second  to  no  other  in  im()ortaiice. 


Several  years  pn»vious  to  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  the  Moravians  had  a  mission- 
ary establishment  in  the  present  limits  of  this  <»ountv,  which  was  for  a  time 
broken  np  bv  the  ernel  massacre  of  ninetv-six  of  the  Indians  at  Gnadenhntten, 
March  8,  1782. 

The  Moravian  Indians  were  not  in  ignorance  of  a  prolmble  exjKHlition  against 
their  villages,  and  were  warned  to  flee  to  a  place  of  safety,  bnt  knowing  thems<»lves 
to  l>e  free  from  any  offence  against  the  whites,  they  did  not  Iwlieve  they  would  Ix* 
molested.  Hec^kewelder  says :  "  Four  Sandusky  warriors,  who,  on  their  return 
from  the  Ohio  settlements,  had  encam}XKl  on  a  run  some  di.stauce  ifrom  Gnadenhut- 
ten,  gave  them  notice  where  they  had  been,  and  added,  that  having  taken  a  woman 
and  child  prisoner,  wh(mi  they  had  killed  and  imi)aled  on  this  side  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  supjK>sing  that  the  white  people,  in  constYjuence  of  what  thei/  had  done, 
might  make  uj)  a  party  and  pursue  them,  they  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard 
and  make  oft*  with  themselves  as  s<K)n  as  |M)ssible." 


THE  MORAVIAN  MISSION. 

The  following  history  of  the  Moravian  Mission  was  written  for  our  original 
edition  by  Hon.  James  Patrick,  of  New  Philadelphia.     His  account  we  precede 
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witli  a  personal  notioe,  on  the  general  principle  of  perpetuating  the  memories 
of  those,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  who  assisted  us  in  that  olden  time. 

James  Patrick  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  August  6,  1792,  of  Scotch-Irish 

f)arents.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  emigrated  to  America,  and,  having 
earned  the  printer's  trade,  engaged  in  journalism  with  the  Auroray  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1819  he  established  the  Tuscarawas  Chronicle,  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  county.  His  })aper  had  a  wide  influence  and  large  circulation.  He  held 
many  public  offices :  was  County  Recorder,  County  Auditor,  U.  S.  Land  Agent, 
and  served  seven  years  as  Judge  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1846  he  retired  to 
private  life.  He  died  January  23,  1883.  Three  sons  and  three  daughters  sur- 
vived him. 


Hatred  of  Indians. — The  first  white  in- 
habitants of  Tuscarawas  county  were  the 
Moravian  missionaries  and  their  families. 
The  Rev.  Frederick  Post  and  Rev.  John 
Heckewelder  had  penetrated  thus  far  into 
the  wilderness  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war.  Their  first 
visits  west  of  the  Ohio  date  as  early  as  the 
years  1761  and  1762.  Other  missionary 
auxiliaries  were  sent  out  by  that  society  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Christian 
religion  among  the  Inaians.  Among  these 
was  the  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  a  man  whose 
devotion  to  the  cause  was  attested  by  the 
hardships  he  endured  and  the  dangers  he  en- 
countered. 

Had  the  same  pacific  policy  which  governed 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  their  first  settlement 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  been  adopted  by  the 
white  settlers  of  the  West,  the  efiorts  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  in  Ohio  would  have 
been  more  successful.  But  our  western 
pioneers  were  not.  either  by  profession  or 
practice,  friends  of  peace.  They  had  an  in- 
stinctive hatred  to  the  aborigines,  and  were 
only  deterred,  by  their  inability,  from  ex- 
terminating the  race.  Perliaps  the  acts  of 
cruelty  practised  by  certain  Indian  tribes  on 
prisoners  taken  in  previous  contests  with  the 
whites  might  have  aided  to  produce  this 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  effects  of  this  deep-root<jd  preju- 
dice greatly  retarded  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  Aforavtan  Vilhif/es. — They  had  three 
stations  on  the  river  Tuscarawas,  or  rather 
three  Indian  villages,  viz. :  Shoenbrun, 
Grnadenhutten,  and  Salem.  The  site  of  the 
first  is  about  two  miles  south  of  New  Phila- 
delphia ;  seven  miles  farther  south  was 
(inadonhiitten.  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of 
the  present  village  of  that  name  ;  and  about 
five  miles  below  that  was  Salem,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  village  of  Port  Washington. 
The  first  and  last  mentioned  were  on  the  west 
si<le  of  the  Tuscarawas,  now  near  the  margin 
of  the  Oliio  canal.  (Jnadonhutten  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  It  was  here  that  a 
massacre  took  place  on  the  Sth  of  March, 
1782,  which,  for  cool  barbarity,  is  perhaps 
une<pial]e(l  in  the  history  of  the  In«lian  wars. 

The  Moravian  villages  on  the  Tuscarawas 
were  situated  ahont  niidwav  between  the 
white  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  and  some 
warlike  tribes  of  Wvandots  and  Delawares  on 


the  Sandusky.  These  latter  were  chiefly  in 
the  service  of  England,  or  at  least  opposed  to 
the  colonists,  with  whom  she  was  then  at  war. 
There  was  a  British  station  at  Detroit,  and  an 
American  one  at  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburg), 
which  were  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  west- 
ern operations  by  each  of  the  contending 
parties.  The  Moravian  villages  of  friendly 
Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated,  as 
the  saying  is,  between  two  fires.  As  Christian 
converts  and  friends  of  peace,  both  policy 
and  inclination  led  them  to  adopt  neutral 
grounds. 

Forced  Removal. — ^With  much  diflioulty 
thev  sustained  this  position,  partially  un- 
molested, until  the  autumn  of  1781.  In  the 
month  of  Aurust,  in  that  year,  an  English 
officer  named  Elliott,  frona  Detroit,  attended 
by  two  Delaware  chiefs,  Pimoa^^n  and  Pipe, 
with  three  hundred  warriors,  visited  Gnaden- 
hutten.  They  urged  the  necessity  of  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  Christian  Indians  farther 
west,  as  a  measure  of  safety.  Seeing  the 
latter  were  not  inclined  to  take  their  advice, 
they  resorted  to  threat.s  and  in  some  instances 
to  violence.  They  at  last  succeeded  in  their 
object.  The  Christian  Indians  were  forced 
to  leave  their  crops  of  corn,  potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables,  and  remove,  with  their 
unwelcome  visitors,  to  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Sandusky.  The  missionaries  were 
taken  prisoners  to  Detroit.  After  suffering 
severely  from  hunger  and  cold  during  the 
winter,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  tlieir  settlements  on  the 
Tuscarawas,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in 
the  corn  left  on  the  stalk  the  preceding 
fall. 

Return  to  ITarr^eM  Crops. — About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Moravian  Indians,  including 
women  and  children,  arrived  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas in  the  latter  part  of  February,  and 
divided  into  three  parties,  so  as  to  work  at 
the  three  towns  in  the  corn-fields.  Satisfied 
that  they  had  escaped  from  the  thrald(»m  o!l 
their  less  civilized  brethren  west,  they  little  ex- 
pected that  a  storm  was  gathering  among  the 
white  settlers  east,  which  was  to  burst  over 
their  peaceful  habitations  with  such  direful 
consequences. 

Williamson's  ExPEnmoN. 

Several  depredations  had  been  committed 
bv  hostile  In<lians  about  this  time  on  the 
frontier  inhabitants  of  '^  astern  Pennsylvania 
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and  Virginia,  who  detenuined  to  retaliate. 
A  company  of  one  hundred  men  was  raised 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Wil- 
liamson, as  a  corps  of  volunteer  militia.  They 
set  out  for  the  Moravian  towns  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas, and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Gnaden- 
hutten  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  finding  the 
Indians  were  employed  in  their  corn-field,  on 
the  west  side  of  tne  river,  sixteen  of  William- 
son's men  crossed,  two  at  a  time,  over  in  a  large 
sap-troueh,  or  vessel  used  for  retaining  sugar- 
water,  taking  their  rifles  with  them.  The  re- 
mainder went  into  the  village,  where  they 
found  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  of  whom 
they  killed.  The  sixteen  on  the  west  side, 
on  approaching  the  Indians  in  the  field,  found 
them  more  numerous  than  they  expected. 
They  had  their  arms  with  them,  which  was 
usual  on  such  occasions  both  for  purposes  of 
protection  and  for  killing  game.  The  whites  ac- 
costed them  kindly,  tola  them  they  had  come 
to  take  them  to  a  place  where  they  would  be 
in  future  protected,  and  advised  them  to 
quit  work  and  return  with  them  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Pitt.  Some  of  the  Indians 
had  been  taken  to  that  place  in  the  preceding 
year,  had  been  well  treated  by  the  American 
governor  of  the  fort,  and  been  dismissed  with 
tokens  of  warm  friendship.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
unsuspecting  Moravian  Indians  readily  sur- 
rendered their  arms,  and  at  once  consented  to 
be  controlled  by  the  advice  of  Col.  William- 
son and  his  men.  An  Indian  messenger  was 
despatched  to  Salem,  to  apprise  the  brethren 
there  of  the  new  arrangement,  and  both  com- 
panies then  returned  to  Gnadenhutten.  On 
reaching  the  village  a  number  of  mounted 
militia  started  for  the  Salem  settlement,  but 
ere  they  reached  it  found  that  the  Moravian 
Indians  at  that  place  had  already  lefl  their 
corn-fields,  by  the  advice  of  the  messenger, 
and  were  on  the  road  to  join  their  brethren 
at  Gnadenhutten.  Measures  had  been 
adopted  by  the  militia  to  secure  the  Indians 
whom  thev  had  at  first  decoyed  into  their 

Eower.  They  were  bound,  confined  in  two 
ouses,  and  well  guanled.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  Indians  from  Salem  (their  arms  having 
been  previously  secured  without  suspicion  of 
any  hostile  intention),  they  were  also  fettered 
and  divided  between  the  two  prison-houses, 
the  males  in  one,  the  females  in  the  other. 
The  number  thus  confined  in  both,  including 
men,  women  and  children,  have  been  esti- 
mated from  ninety  to  ninety-six. 

Premeditated  Murder. — A  council  was  then 
held  to  determine  how  the  Moravian  Indians 
should  be  disposed  of  This  self-constituted 
military  court  embraced  both  ofiicers  and 
privates.  The  late  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his 
publi.shed  notes  on  Indian  wars,  etc. ,  savs : 
Col.  Williamson  put  the  question,  whetlier 
the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  pris- 
oners^ to  Fort  Pitt,  or  ptit  to  death  f  *  re- 
questing those  who  were  in  favor  of  saving 
their  lives  to  step  out  and  form  a  second 
rank .  Only  eighteen  out  of  the  whole  number 
stepped  forth  as  advocates  of  mercy.  In  these 
24 


the  feelings  of  humanity  were  not  extinct  In 
the  majority,  which  was  large,  no  sympathy 
was  manifested.  They  resolved  to  murder 
(for  no  other  word  can  express  the  act)  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  Indians  in  their 
custody.  AmonjT  these  were  several  who  had 
contributed  to  aid  the  missionaries  in  the 
work  of  conversion  and  civilization — two  of 
whom  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  after  the 
death  of  their  spiritual  pastor,  the  Rev. 
David  Brainard.  One  woman,  who  could 
speak  good  English,  knelt  before  the  com- 
mander and  begged  his  protection.  Her 
supplication  was  unavailing.  They  were  or- 
dered to  prepare  for  death.  But  the  warning 
had  been  anticipated.  Their  firm  belief  in 
their  new  creed  was  shown  forth  in  the  sad 
hour  of  their  tribulation,  by  religious  exercises 
of  preparation.  The  orisons  of  these  devoted 
peonle  were  already  ascending  the  throne  of 
the  jVIost  High  ! — the  sound  of  the  Christian's 
hymn  and  the  Christian's  prayer  found  an 
echo  in  the  surrounding  wooa,  but  no  re- 
sponsive feeling  in  the  bosoms  of  their  exeea- 
tioners. 

Prepitruig  for  Death. — George  Henry 
Loskiel,  who,  from  1802,  was  for  nine  years  a 
presiding  Bishop  of  the  American  Moravian 
Church,  and  wrote  the  ''  History  of  the 
Moravian  Mission  among  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,"  says.:  ''  It  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived how  great  their  terror  was  at  hearing 
a  sentence  so  unexpected.  However,  they 
soon  recollected  themselves,  and  patiently 
suffered  the  murderers  to  lead  them  into  two 
houses,  in  one  of  which  the  brethren,  and  in 
the  other  the  sisters  and  children,  were  oon- 
fined  like  sheep  ready  for  slaughter.  They  de- 
clared to  the  murderers  that  though  they  oould 
call  God  to  witness  that  they  were  perfectly  in- 
nocent, yet  they  were  prepared  and  willing  to 
suffer  death ;  but  as  they  had,  at  their  con* 
version  and  baptism,  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  the  Ijord  Jesus  Christ  that  they  would  live 
unto  Him,  and  endeavor  to  please  Him  alone 
in  this  world,  they  knew  that  they  had  been 
deficient  in  many  respects,  and  therefore 
wished  to  have  some  time  granted  to  pour 
out  their  hearts  before  Him  in  prayer  and  to 
crave  his  mercy  and  pardon. 

*  *  Christian  Resignation. — This  request  being 
complied  with  they  spent  their  last  night  here 
below  in  prayer  and  in  exhorting  each  other 
to  remain  faithful  unto  the  end.  One  brother, 
named  Abraham,  who  for  some  time  past  had 
been  in  a  lukewarm  state  of  heart,  .seeing  hb 
end  approaching,  made  the  following  public 
confession  before^  his  brethren  :  *  Dear  oreth- 
ren,  it  seems  as  if  we  should  all  soon  depart 
unto  our  Saviour,  for  our  sentence  is  fixed. 
You  know  that  I  have  been  an  untoward 
child,  and  have  grieved  the  Ix)rd  and  our 
brethren  by  my  disobedience,  not  walking  as 
I  ought  to  have  done  ;  but  still  I  will  cleave  to 
my  Saviour,  with  my  last  breath,  and  hold 
Him  fast,  though  I  am  so  jrreat  a  sinner.  I 
know  assuredly*  that  He  will  forgive  me  all 
my  sins,  and  not  cast  me  out.' 

''The  brethren  assured  him  of  their  love 
and  forgiveness,  and  both  they  and  the  sisters 
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Hpent  the  latter  part  of  the  night  in  singing 

E raises  to  God  their  Saviour,  in  the  joyful 
ope  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  praise 
Him  without  sin." 

HeUifih  tSeff'  Praise.  —  The  Tuscarawas 
county  history  gives  the  following  account  of 
Abraham's  death  :  ^*  Abraham,  whose  long, 
flowing  hair  had  the  day  before  attracted 
notice  and  elicited  the  remark  that  it  would 
'make  a  fine  sculp,'  was  the  first  victim. 
One  of  the  party,  seizing  a  cooper* s  mallet, 
exclaimed,  *  How  exactly  this  will  answer  for 
the  business  !'  Beginning  with  Abraham,  he 
felled  fourteen  to  the  ground,  then  handed 
the  instrument  to  another,  saying,  '  M:^  arm 
fails  me  ;  go  on  in  the  same  way.  I  think  I 
have  done  pretty  well. ' ' ' 

The  Slaughter. — With  gun,  and  spear,  and 
tomahawk,  and  sc4ilping-knife,  the  work  of 
death  progressed  in  these  slaughter-houses,  till 
not  a  sigh  or  a  moan  was  heai*a  to  proclaim  the 
existence  of  human  life  within^— all,  save  two 
— two  Indian  boys  escaped,  as  if  by  a  miracle, 
to  be  witnesses  in  after  times  of  the  savage 
cruelty  of  the  white  man  towards  their  un  • 
fortunate  race. 

Thus  were  upwards  of  ninety  human  beings 
hurried  to  an  untimely  grave  by  those  who 
should  have  been  their  legitimate  protectors. 
After  committing  the  harbarous  act,  William- 
son and  his  men  set  fire  to  the  houses  con- 
taining the  dead,  and  then  marched  off  for 
Shoenorun,  the  upper  Indian  town.  But 
here  the  news  of  their  atrocious  deeds  had 
preceded  them.  The  inhabitants  had  all  fied, 
and  with  them  fled  for  a  time  the  hopes  of 
the  missionaries  to  establish  a  settlement  of 
Christian  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas.  The 
fruits  of  ten  years'  labor  in  the  cause  of 
civilization  were  apparently  lost. 

Sf/mpathi/  nf  (.-otiffress. — The  hospitable 
and  friendly  character  of  the  3Ioravian  In- 
dians had  extended  beyond  their  white  breth- 
ren on  the  Ohio.  The  American  people 
looked  upon  the  act  of  Williamson  and  liis 
men  as  an  outmge  on  huiiianit\\  The  Amer- 
ican Congress  felt  the  influence  of  public 
sympathy  for  their  fate,  and  on  the  3d  of 
September,  17S8,  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
encoiiruirement  of  the  Moravian  missionaries 
in  the  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians.  A 
remnant  of  the  scattere<l  flock  was  brought 
back,  and  two  friendly  chicls  and  their  fol- 
lowers beeiime  the  recipients  of  public  favor. 
The  names  of  these  chiefs  were  Killbuck  and 
White  Eyes.  Two  sons  of  the  former,  after 
having  assumed  the  name  of  Henry,  out  of 
respect  to  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  of 
Virginia,  were  taken  to  Princeton  College  to 
be  educated.  White  p]ves  was  shot  bv  a  lad, 
some  vears  afterwards,  on  the  waters  of  Yel- 
low  creek,  Columbiana  county. 

Three  tracts  of  land,  containing  four  thou- 
sand acres  each,  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  the  M(^raviaii  Society,  or  rather  to 
the  Society  for  Propagating  {\w.  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen,  which  is  nearly  synonymous. 
The.^c  tracts  embrace  the  three  Indian  towns 
already  described,  and  by  the  provisions  of 
the   patent,    which    was    issued    1798,    the 


society  was  oonstitated  trustees  for  the 
Christian  Indians  thereon  settled.  Extraor- 
dinar}'^  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  society 
in  the  good  work  of  civilization.  Consider- 
able sums  of  money  were  expended  in  mail- 
ing roads,  erecting  temporary  mills,  and  con- 
structing houses.  The  Indians  were  collected 
near  the  site  of  the  upper  town,  Shoenbmn, 
which  had  been  burned  at  the  time  of  the 
Williamson  expedition,  and  a^  new  village, 
called  Goshen,  erected  for  their  habitations. 
It  was  here,  while  engaged  in  the  laudable 
work  of  educating  the  Indian  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  ana  inculcating  the  principles/ 
of  Christian  morality,  that  two  of  the  mission- 
aries, Edwards  and  Zeisberger,  terminated 
their  earthly  pil^image.  Their  graves  are 
yet  to  be  seen,  with  plain  tomlratones,  in  the 
Goshen  burying  ground,  three  miles  south  of 
New  Philadelpnia. 

Assocmtioji  with  Whites. — The  habits  and 
character  of  the  Indians  changed  for  the 
worse,  in  proportion  as  the  whites  settled  in 
their  neighborhood.  If  the  extension  of  the 
white  settlements  west  tended  to  improve  the 
country,  it  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
poor  Indian.  In  addition  to  the  contempt  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  whites,  the  war 
of  J  812  revived  former  prejudices.  An  oc- 
casional intercourse  with  the  Sandusky  In- 
dians had  been  kept  up  by  some  of  those  at 
Goshen.  A  portion  oi  the  former  were  sup- 
posed to  be  hostile  to  the  Americans,  and  the 
murder  of  some  whites  on  the  Mohican,  near 
Richland,  by  unknown  Indians,  tended  to 
confirm  the  suspicion. 

The  Indian  settlement  remained  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Abram  Luckenback,  until  the 
j^ear  1823.  It  was  found  impossible  to  pre- 
serve their  morals  free  from  contamination. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  white  population 
in  the  neighborhood  was  gradually  sinking 
them  into  deeper  degradation.  Though  the 
legislature  of  Ohio  j)assed  an  act  prohihiting 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  Indians,  un- 
der a  heavy  penalty,  yet  the  law  was  either 
evaded  or  disregarded.  Drunken  Indians 
were  occasionally  seen  at  the  county-seat,  or 
at  their  village  at  Goshen.  Though  a  large 
portion  of  the  lands  appropriated  for  their 
benefit  had  been  leased  out,  the  society  de- 
rived very  little  profit  from  the  tenants.  The 
entire  expenses  of  the  Moravian  mission,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  support  of  sick,  infirm 
or  destitute  Indians  devolved  on  their  spirit- 
ual guardians.  Upon  representation  of  those 
facts.  Congress  was  induced  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  tend  to  the  removal  of  the 
Indians,  and  enable  the  societv  to  divest  itsell' 
of  the  trusteeship  in  the  land. 

Tli*'.  Lnsf.of  Afnravian  Indians  in  Ohio. — 
On  the  4th  of  August,  1823,  an  agreement 
or  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Gnadenhutten, 
between  Lewis  Cass,  then  governor  of  Michi- 
gan, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
Lewis  de  Schweinitz,  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
ciety, as  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  re- 
trocession of  the  land  to  the  government.  Bj* 
this  agreement,  the  members  of  the  society 
relinquisluMl  their  right  as  trustees,  condi- 
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tioned  that  the  United  States  would  pay 
$6,654,  heing  but  a  moiety  of  the  money  tney 
had  expend^.  The  agreement  could  not  be 
legal  without  the  written  consent  of  the  In- 
dians, for  whose  benefit  the  land  had  been 
donated.  These  embraced  the  remainder  of 
the  Christian  Indians  formerly  settled  on  the 
land,  *' including  Killbuck  and  his  descend- 
ants, and  the  nephews  and  descendants  of 
the  late  (Captain  White  Eyes,  Delaware 
chiefs."  The  Goshen  Indians,  as  they  were 
now  called,  repaired  to  Detroit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  contract.  On  the  8th 
of  November  they  signed  a  treaty  with  (iov. 
Cass,  in  which  they  relinquished  their  right 
to  the  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Tus- 
carawas county,  for  twenty- four  thousand 
acres  in  one  of  the  Territories,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  United  States,  together  with  an 
annuity  of  $400.  The  latter  stipulation  was 
clogged  with  a  proviso  which  rendered  its 
fulfilment  uncertain.  The  Indians  never  re- 
turned. The  principal  part  of  them  took  up 
their  residence  at  a  Mordvian  mis-^ionary  sta- 
tion on  the  river  Thames,  in  Canada.  By  an 
act  of  Congress,  passed  May  20,  J  824,  their 
former  inheritance,  comprising  the  Shoen- 
brun,  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem  tracts,  were 
surveyed  into  farm  lots  and  sold.  The  writer 
of  this  article  (James  Patrick)  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose. 
Changes  Wrought  by  Civilization. — In  the 
following  year  the  Onio  canal  was  located, 


and  now  passes  close  to  the  site  of  the  three 
ancient  Indian  villages.  The  population  of 
the  county  rapidly  increased,  and  their  char- 
acter and  itfl  aspect  have  consequently 
changed.  A  few  years  more,  and  the  scenes 
and  actors  here  described  will  be  forgotten, 
unless  preserved  by  that  art  which  is  preserv- 
ative of  the  histories  of  nations  and  of  men. 
Goshen,  the  last  abiding- place  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  on  the  Tuscarawas,  is  now  occu- 
pied and  cultivated  by  a  German  farmer.  A 
nigh  hill  which  overlooked  their  village,  and 
which  is  yet  covered  with  trees,  under  whose 
shade  its  semi-civilized  inhabitants  perhaps 
once  *^  stretched  their  listless  length,'  is  now 
being  worked  in  the  centre  as  a  coal  mine. 
The  twang  of  the  bow-string,  or  the  whoop 
of  the  young  Indian,  is  succeeded  by  the  dull, 
crashing  sound  of  the  coal-car,  as  it  drops  its 
burden  into  the  canal  boat.  Yet  there  is  one 
spot  here  still  sacred  to  the  memory  of  its 
former  occupants.  As  you  descend  the  south 
side  of  the  hill,  on  the  Zanesville  road,  a 
small  brook  runs  at  its  base,  bordered  on  the 
opposite  side  by  a  high  bank.  On  ascending 
the  bank,  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  is  a  small 
enclosed  graveyard,  overgrown  with  low  trees 
or  brushwood.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral Indians,  with  two  of  their  spiritual  pas- 
tors (Edwards  and  Zeisberger).  The  grave 
of  the  latter  is  partly  covered  with  a  small 
marble  slab,  on  which  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 


DAVID  ZEISBERGER, 

Who  was  bom  11th  April,  1721,  in 
Moravia, 

and  departed  this  life  Vth  November,  1808, 

aged  87  years,  7  months  and  6  days. 

Tliis  faithful  servant  of  the  liord  labored 

among  the  Moravian  Indians,  as  a 

missionar}*,  during  the  last 

sixty  years  of  his  life. 


Some  friendly  hand,  perhaps  a  relative, 
placed  the  stone  on  the  grave,  many  years 
afler  the  decease  of  him  who  rests  beneath  it. 

Site  of  the  Massacre. — (rnadenhutten  is 
still  a  small  village,  containing  120  souls, 
chiefly  Moravians,  who  have  a  neat  church 
and  parsonage-house.  About  a  hundred 
yards  east  of  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Indian  village,  with  the  stone  founda- 
tions of  their  huts,  and  marks  of  the  confla- 
gration that  consumed  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
in  1782.  The  notice  which  has  been  taken 
of  this  tragical  affair  in  different  publications 
has  given  a  mournful  celebrity  to  the  spot 
where  it  transpired.  The  intelligent  traveller 
oflen  stops  on  his  journey  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
graves  ot  the  Indian  martyrs,  who  fell  victims 
to  that  love  of  peace  which  is  the  genuine 


attribute  of  Christianity.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  foundations,  the  village  must 
have  been  formed  of  one  street  Here  and 
there  may  be  excavated  burnt  com  and  other 
relics  of  the  fire.  Apple- trees,  planted  by 
the  missionaries,  are  yet  standing,  surrounded 
by  rough  underbrush.  A  row  of  I>ombardy 
poplars  were  planted  for  ornament,  one  of 
which  yet  towers  aloft  undecayed  by  time,  a 
natural  monument  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  interred  beneath  its  shade.  But  an- 
other monument,  more  suitable  to  the  place 
and  the  event  to  l)e  commemorated,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  erected  at  no  distant  day. 

A  Monument  Proposed. — Some  eight  or 
ten  individuals  of  the  town  and  neighbor- 
hood, mostly  fanners  and  mechanics,  met  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1843,  and  organized  a 
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society  lor  Llie  purpose  of  encloaing  the  area  camscribed  means  of  the  tuenibcra,  &ti<]  the 

around  the  pkce  where  the  bodies  of  the  eumparative  obacuriiy  of  the  village,  the  liiDd 

OKristian  Inilians  are  buried,  and  erecting  a  haa  yet  oolyreached  seventy  dollars,  whereas 

suitable  moDument  to  their  memory,     'i  he  tive  liunilred  would  be  re<|uired  to  ere<.'t  any- 

two  prominent  officers  selected  were  Kev.  Lhine  like  a  suitable  monument.     Whether  it 

Sylvester  Walle,  resident  Moravian  minister,  will  be  ultimately  eompleted  must  ilepcnd  oa 

S resident,  and  Lewis  Peter,  treasurer.    The  the  liberahty  of  the  public.     Sixty-five  yeara 

rst  and  second  articles  of  the  constitution  have  elapsed  since  the  Moravian  Indians  paid 

•  declare  the  intention  of  the  "  Qnadaihtitteii  t  he  forfeit  of  their  lives  for  adhering  to  the 

Momimrnt  Sodet^"  to  be — "to  make  judic-  peaceable  injunetions  of  their  religion.    Shalt 

ious  and  suitable  improvements  upon  the  plat  the  diaciplee  of  Zeisberger.  the  philanthro- 

of  the  old  Indian  viAage.  and  to  erect  on  that  pist,  the  scholar  and  the  Ohiistian — he  who 

spot  an  appropriate  monuDient.  cowmemo-  labored  more  than  half  a  century  to  rechiim 

rating  the  death  of  ninetv-six  Christian  In-  the  wild  man  of  the  forest  irom  barbarism, 

dians.  who  were  murJereu  there  on  the  8th  and  shed  on  his  path  the  light  of  civilizatioa 

day  of  March,  a.d.    17S2."     It  is  further  — shall  no  monument  perpetuate  the  benevo- 

provided,  that  any  person  paying  annually  lent  deeds  of  the  missionary— no  ioBcription 

the  sum  of  one  dollar  shall  be  considered  a  proclaim  the  pious  fidelity  of  his  converts? 

member ;  if  he  pay  the  sura  of  ten  dollars.  If  the  reader  feels  a  sympathy  for  the  cause 

or  add  to  his  one  dollar  payment  a  sum  to  in  which  each  bci^me  a  sacrifice,  he  has  now 

make  it  equal  to  that  amount^  he  is  consid-  the  power  to  contribute  his  mit«  in  transmit- 

ered  a  member  for  life.     Owing  to  the  cir-  ting  the  memory  of  tbeir  virtues  tc  posterity. 

GnADESUUTTEN    MflNltMEST, 

III  1871  theGnadenhiitten  MoiiiinjentFumUmving  reached  the  siini  of  $1,300, 
the  sfx-iety  contnwtwl  for  the  erection  of  a  momiment,  to  cost  $2,000,  of  n-liich 
$7(X)  was  to  be  raised  by  substriptioD.  Tlic  dedication  took  place  at  Guadonhut- 
ten,  Wednesday,  June  5,  1872. 

The  stone  is  Iiidicina  marble ;  the  main  shaft  rising  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
ba.se  is  one  solid  atone,  weighing  fourteen  tons.  The  entire  height  of  the  munu- 
ment  is  thirty-seven  feet. 

On  the  south  side  is  the  inscription,  "Here  Triumphed  in  Death  Ninety 
Chki8Tian  Indians.  March  8,  1782."  On  the  north  side  is  the  date  of  ded- 
ication.    The  nionnmcnt  is  located  in  the  centre  of  tlie  street  of  the  original  town. 

Dedicafoyy  Ccrcmontfu. — Se\'eral  flioiijiand  i»4i]Je  witnessed  the  dcd i<\it()ry  ecr- 
emonies.  The  oration  was  delivered  by  Eev.  Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  D.D.,  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  At  its  close  a  funeral  dirge 
was  chanted,  and  an  Indian,  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  with  cord  in  hand,  as  the 
last  notes  of  the  requiem  died  away,  detached  the  drapery,  which  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  monument  stood  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  assembled  multitudes. 
The  four  Indians  were  from  the  Moravian  mission  in  Canada.  One  of  them, 
John  Jacobs,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Jacob  Schebosh,  the  iirst  victim  of  the- 
massacre  ninety  years  before. 

CkiUemtial  Manorial  Exercises. — Memorial  exercises  were  held  at  Gnadenhut^ 
ten,  May  24,  1882,  the  centennial  year  of  the  massacre.  The  day  was  pleasaut; 
excursion  trains  brought  an  audience  of  nearly  10,000  people.  Henry  B.  Liie- 
wcnbaugli,  a  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  was  present  with  his  wife.  In 
the  village  cemetery  temporary  indices  were  erected,  pointing  to  the  location  of 
historical  buildings.  West  of  the  monument,  some  thirty  feet  away,  was  a  small 
mound  labelled,  "Site  of  Mission  House."  Fifteen  feet  east  of  the  monument, 
"  Site  of  Oinrch."  Seventy  feet  farther  east,  "  Site  of  the  Cooper  Shop,  one  of 
the  slaughter  houses."  Near  the  ccraeterv  fence,  wme  200  feet  south  of  the  mon- 
ument, was  a  mound,  eighteen  feet  in  width  and  five  feet  high,  bearing  the  sign, 
"  In  a  cellar  under  this  mound.  Rev.  J.  Heckewelder  and  D.  Peter,  in  1779,  de- 
posited the  l>ones," 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  J. 
H.  Barnhill.  Bishop  H.  J.  Van  Vleck  delivered  an  address  of  welcome.  Hon, 
D.  A.  HoUingsworth,  of  Cadiz,  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  In  the  aftemooi» 
Gov.  Chaa.  Foster  and  other  distinguished  guests  addressed  the  assembled  people. 
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Miss  Mary  Heckewelder,  who  was  living  at  Betlileliem,  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
late  as  1843,  is  generally  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Moravian  missionar}'  of  that  name^  and  was 
born  in  Salem,  one  of  the  Moravian  Indian  towns  on  the  Tuscarawas,  in  this 
county,  April  16,.1781. 

Mr.  Dinsmore,  a  planter  of  Boone  county,  Ky.,  orally  informed  us  that  in  the 
year  1835,  when  residing  in  the  j)arish  of  Terre  Bonne,  La.,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  planter  named  Millehomme,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  born  in  the 
forest,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Miami,  on  or  near  the  Loramie  Portage,  about 
the  year  1774.  His  jmrents  were  Canadian  French,  then  on  their  route  to 
Louisiana. 

The  claim  for  Maria  Heckewelder  of  having  been  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Ohio  has  been  so  generallv  and  widely  accepted  that  she  will  always  be  spoken  of 
as  the  "  First  White  Child  Bom  in  Ohio." 

Our  original  edition  of  1846  perhaps  cast  the  first  doubt  upon  Miss  Hecke- 
welder's  claim  by  the  above  paragraph.  Bishop  Edmund  de  Schweinitz's  "  Life 
of  David  Zeisl)erger,"  published  in  1870,  says  :  "A  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of 
Schmick,  there  had  been  born  in  the  midst  of  this  mission  family,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1773,  at  Gnadenhutteu,  the  first  white  child  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Maria  Agnes  Roth  was  his  mother,  and  he  received  in  baptism,  administered 
by  Zeisl)erger  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  name  of  John  Lewis  Roth."  The  author 
further  remarks:  "This  interesting  fact  is  established  by  the  official  diaiy  of 
Gnadenhutteu  (in  the  archives  of  the  Moravian  Church),  preserved  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  which  says  :  'July  4,  1773. — To-day  God  gave  Brother  and  Sister  Roth  a 
young  son.  He  was  baptized  into  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  named  John  Ixjwis, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  by  Brother  David  Zeisberger,  who,  together  with  Brother  Jung- 
man  and  his  wife,  came  here  this  morning.'  " 

John  Lewis  Roth  was  taken  to  Pennsylvania  when  not  quite  one  year  of  age. 
He  educated  himself  at  Nazareth  Hall,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  later  he  removed  to 
Bath,  Pa.,  and  died  there  in  1841.  His  tombstone  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

**  Zum  Anderken  au  Ludwig  Roth,  geboren  4th  Juli,  1773.  Gestorben  25th 
Se])tomber,  1841,  alter  68  Jahre,  2  M.,  21  Tage." 

A  very  interesting  and  careful  investigation  of  this  subject  is  embodied  in 
au  article  by  the  late  A.  T.  Goodman,  ontitlc<l,  "  First  White  Child  Bom  in 
Ohio,"  and  published  in  the  Magazine  of  Western  History.  Mr.  Goodman  calls 
attention  to  a  passage  in  "  The  Narrative  of  Bouquet's  £x|)edition  "  (see  page 
498) :  "  Among  the  captives  a  woman  was  brought  into  the  camp  at  Muskingum 
with  a  babe  about  three  months  old  at  her  breast.  One  of  the  Virginia  volunteers 
soon  knew  her  to  l)e  his  wife,  who  had  been  taken  bv  the  Indians  six  months  be- 
fore/'  Mr.  Goinlman  savs :  "  But  it  mav  Ik?  said,  'The  Moravians  had  settled  at 
Bolivar  in  1761,  and  children  may  have  been  Uirn  unto  them.'  This  inquirj'  is 
easily  answered.  Prior  to  1764  there  were  but  two  white  Moravians  in  Ohio, 
Heckewelder  and  Post.  Heckewelder  did  not  marry  until  1 780,  and  Post  was  mar- 
ried to  an  Indian  squaw.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  were  no  white  women  in 
the  ^loravian  settlement  prior  to  the  year  1764,  and  we  think  the  answer  is  com- 
plete. If  any  white  children,  whether  French,  P^nglish  or  American,  were  bom 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio  l)efore  the  year  1764,  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
evidences  of  the  fact.  We  tliink,  therefore,  we  are  safe  in  stating  that  the  child  of 
the  Virginia  captive  born  in  1764  was  the  first  known  white  child  born  in 
Ohio." 

The  first  white  child  born  within  Ohio  after  tlie  Marietta  settlement  had  been 
made,  in  1788,  was  Leicester  G.  Converse.  He  was  bom  at  Marietta,  February 
7,  1789,  resided  there  until  1835,  M'hen  he  removed  to  Morgan  county.    He 
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ixisided  on  a  farm  near  McConnellsville  at  the  time  of  his  death^  which  occurred 
Februarv  14,  1859. 

The  Moravian  Missionaries. 

Christian  Frederick  Vos%  the  first  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Ohio, 
was  born  inConitz,  Prussia,  in  1710.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1742,  was  a 
missionary  to  the  Moravian  Indians  in  New  York  and  Connecticut  from  1743  to 
1749.  He  returned  to  Europe,  but  came  again  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1758  en- 
gaged in  Indian  mission  service.  Post  married  an  Indian  woman  named  Rachel, 
who  died  in  1 747,  and  two  years  later  he  married  another  Indian  woman  named 
Agnes ;  after  her  death,  in  1751,  he  married  a  white  woman.  On  account  of  his 
Indian  marriages  he  did  not  secure  the  full  co-oi)eration  of  the  Moravian  au- 
thorities. 

In  1761  he  visited  the  Dela wares  at  Tuscarawas  (now  Bolivar)  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  the  Indians  in  Christian  doctrine.  He  built  a  cabin  in  wliat  is  now 
Bethlehem  township.  Stark  county,  just  over  the  Tuscarawas  county  line.  He 
then  journeyed  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1762,  with  John 
Heckewelder,  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  as  an  assistant  in  his  work. 
Owing  to  the  enmity  of  hostile  Indians  and  the  jealousy  of  the  French,  this  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  mission  was  a  failure,  and  the  following  winter  Heckewelder 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  Post  having  gone  there  some  months  before  to  attend 
an  Indian  conference  at  Lancaster. 

Post  then  proceeded  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Mosquito  Indians  at  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  He  afterwards  united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchy 
and  died  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  April  29,  1785. 

John  GtOTTLieb  Ernbstus  Heckewelder  was  born  in  Bedford,  Eng.,  March 
12,  1743.     When  eleven  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

He  attended  school  two  years,  and  was  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  cooper, 
when  he  was  called  to  assist  Post.  On  his  return  from  Ohio  he  was  for  nine 
years  employed  as  a  teacher  at  Missions.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  an  assistant 
to  Rev.  David  Zeislx^rger,  at  Freidenshuetten,  Pa.,  and  in  1772  assist(»d  in  estab- 
lishing the  Moravian  mission  of  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  where  he  lalx)red  for 
fifteen  vears. 

In  1792,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  accompanied  Gen.  Rufus 
Putnam  to  Post  Vinc^nnes  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  In  1793  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  assist  at  a  treatv  with  the  Indians  of  the  lakes.  He  held  various  civil 
offices  in  Ohio,  and  in  1808,  at  the  organization  of  Tuscarawas  county,  was  elec»ted 
an  associate  judge,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1810,  when  he  returneil  to 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  until  his  death,  January  21, 
1823.  Among  his  published  works  are  "History,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Indian  Nations,  who  once  Inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighboring  States,'^ 
"  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and 
Mohegan  Indians.''  Many  of  his  manuscri])ts  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  S<xjiety.  Hon.  Isaac  Smucker,  who  has  given  much  study  to 
the  subject  of  the  Moravian  missions  in  Ohio,  the  results  of  which  have  Ixxjn 
published  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  reix)rt  for  1878,  says  of  Heckewelder: 

"  His  life  was  one  of  great  activity,  industry  and  usefulness.  It  was  a  life  of 
vicissitudes,  of  perils,  and  of  wild  romantic  adventure.  How  it  abounded  in 
hardships,  privations  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  Western  wilderness  !  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  or  value  of  the  labors  of  Rev.  Heckewelder  in  the  various  characters 
of  philanthroj)ist,  philosopher,  pioneer,  teacher,  ambassador,  author  and  Christian 
missionary.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  courteous  and  easy  manners,  of  frankness, 
affability,  veracity ;  without  affectation  or  dissimulation  ;  meek,  cheerful,  unas- 
suming  ;  humble,  unpretentious,  unobtrusive;    retiring,    rather  taciturn,  albeit. 
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when  drawn  out,  communicative  and  a  good  conversationalist.  He  was  in  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  many  men  of  letters,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem/' 

Maria  Heckewelder,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  was  born  at 
Salem,  April  16,  1781.  Her  mother.  Miss  Sarah  Ohneberg,  had  lx»en  sent  as  a 
mission  teacher  to  Ohio,  and  was  married  to  Rev.  John  Heckewelder  in  July, 
1780.  This  was  the  first  wedding  of  a  white  couple  held  in  Ohio.  The  belief 
for  many  years  that  Miss  Heckewelder  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  Ohio 
made  her  the  object  of  unusual  attentions.  Visitors  came  from  great  distances  to 
see  and  converse  with  her.  Requests  for  her  ))hotograph  and  autograph  were 
numerous.  In  1785  her  parents  sent  her  to  Bethlehem,  where  she  was  educated. 
She  became  a  teacher  in  a  Ladies'  Boarding  School  at  Litiz,  Pa.,  but  at  the  end 
of  five  years  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  position  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her 
hearing.  After  the  death  of  her  jmrents  she  resided  at  the  Sisters'  House  in  Beth- 
lehem. "Aunt  Polly  Heckewelder,"  as  she  was  called,  was  respected  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  She  died  Septemlx^r  19,  1868,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
years. 

David  Zeisberger  was  born  in  Zauchtenthal,  Moravia,  April  11,  1721.  In 
1736  his  i)arents  emigrated  with  the  second  Imnd  of  Moravians  to  Georgia,  leav- 
ing their  son  in  Euro])e  to  complete  his  education.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
them,  and  in  1743  he  became  a  student  in  the  Indian  school  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  pre- 
paratory to  engaging  in  the  mission  service.  He  became  conversant  with  many 
of  the  Indian  languages,  including  Delaware,  Onondaga,  Mohican  and  Chippewa. 
For  sixty-two  years  he  was  zealously  engaged  in  Indian  mission  work  in  various 
localities. 

In  the  spring  of  1771  he  visited  Gekelemnkpechunk,  the  capital  of  the  Dela- 
w-ares  in  the  Tuscarawas  valley.  He  was  received  with  great  favor ;  was  the  guest 
of  Netawotwes,  the  chief  of  the  nation,  who  granted  him  land  whereon  to  establish 
a  mission.  In  May,  1772,  with  five  Indian  families  from  Pennsylvania,  he  laid 
out  the  town  of  Sclionbrunn,  or  "  Beautiful  Spring."  A  cha})el  was  dedicated 
Sept.  19,  1772,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  village  contained  more  than 
sixty  houses.  (Jjater  Sclionbrunn  was  destroyed,  and  in  Deceml)er,  1779,  New 
ScJionbruiHi  built  about  a  mile  farther  up  the  Tusc^arawas  river.) 

In  October,  1772,  Gnadenhutten  (Tents  of  Grace)  was  laid  out.  In  1780 
Salem  was  laid  out  and  its  chapel  dedicated  May  22  of  the  same  year. 

In  1781,  when  the  Moravian  Indians  were  forcibly  removed  to  Canada  by  the 
orders  of  the  British  govennnent,  Zt^'sberger  and  other  missionaries  were  taken 
with  them,  and  were  finally  settled  on  the  Thames  river. 

In  1798  Zeislwrger  with  thirty-three  Indians  returned  to  Ohio  and  founded 
Goshen,  seven  miles  northeast  of  the  site  of  Gnadenhutten.  Here  Zeisberger  died 
Nov.  17,  1808. 

He  was  the  chief  minister  of  the  Tuscarawas  missions. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  he  married  Miss  Susan  Ije(;ron,  but  they  had  no  children. 
Heckewelder  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  blessed  with  a  cool,  active  and  intrepid  spirit, 
not  apjialled  by  any  dangers  or  difficulties,  and  a  sound  judgment  to  discern  the 
l)est  means  of  uKvting  and  overcoming  them.  Having  once  devoted  himself  to 
the  stTvice  of  God  among  the  Indians,  he  steadily,  from  the  most  voluntary  choice 
and  with  the  purest  motives,  pursued  his  objwt.  He  would  never  consent  to 
receive  a  salary  or  lx?come  a  *  hireling,'  as  he  termed  it,  and  sometimes  suffered 
from  the  need  of  food  rather  than  ask  the  church  for  the  means  to  obtain  it." 

(3ther  Tuscarawas  missionaries  were : 

John  Rotii,  lx)rn  in  Sarmund,  Prussia,  February  3,  1726,  was  educated  a 
Catholic;  joined  the  Moravian  Church  in  1748 ;  emigrated  to  America  in  1756, 
and  entenHl  the  sen'ice  of  the  Indian  missions  three  years  later ;  married  Maria 
Agnes  Pfingstag,  August  16,  1770.     In  1773  was  stationed  at  the  Indian  mis- 
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sions  in  the  Tuscarawas  valley  and  remained  one  year.  He  died  at  York,  Fa., 
July  22,  1791. 

John  Jacob  Schmick,  bom  at  Konigsburg,  Prussia,  October  9,  1714; 
graduated  at  University  of  Koniesburg ;  was  pastor  of  Lutheran  diurcli  at  Li- 
vonia ;  in  1748  united  with  the  Moravians.  In  1751  came  to  America  and  en- 
tered the  mission  service.  In  August,  1773,  with  his  wife,  he  entered  the  Tus* 
carawas  valley  field,  where  he  remamed  until  1777.  He  was  pastor  of  the  miasioD 
at  Gnadenhutten.     He  died  at  Litiz,  Pa.,  January  23,  1778. 

John  6.  Jungman,  bom  in  Hockenheim,  Pietlatinate,  April  19,  1720 ;  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1731,  settling  near  Oley,  Pa. ;  in  1745  married  the  widow 
of  Gottlob  Buttner.  Went  to  Schonbrunn  in  1772  ;  remained  there  as  assistant 
pastor  uutil  1777,  when  he  retumed  to  Pennsylvania ;  again  went  to  the  Tuscara- 
was valley  in  1780,  and  labored  at  New  Schonbrunn.  He  was  taken  with  the 
Christian  Indians  to  Sandusky  in  1782 ;  retired  from  missionary  work  in  1784, 
and  died  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  July  17,  1808. 

William  Edwards  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  April  24,  1724.  In 
1749  he  joined  the  Moravians  and  emigrated  to  America.  He  took  charge  of  the 
Gnadenhutten  mission  in  1777;  was  taken  to  Sanduskv  in  1782;  in  1798  re- 
tumed with  Heckewelder  to  the  Tuscarawas  valley  and  died  at  Groshen,  October 
8,  1801. 

Gottlob  Senseman  was  the  son  of  Joachim  and  Catharine  Senseman ;  the 
latter  was  a  victim  of  the  massacre.  His  father  afterward  became  a  missionary 
among  the  slaves  of  Jamaica. 

In  1780  Gottlob  was  assigned  to  duty  at  New  Schonbrann ;  was  carried  into 
captivity  with  the  Christian  Indians,  and  died  at  Fairfield,  Ouiada,  January  4, 
1800. 

Michael  Jung  was  bom  in  Engoldsheim,  Alsaoe,  Germany,  January  6, 1743. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  America  in  1751.  Ten  years  later  he  joined  the  Mo- 
ravians, and  in  1780  was  sent  to  the  Indian  mission  at  Salem.  He  remained  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians  until  1813,  when  he  retired  to  Litiz,  Pa.,  and  died 
there  December  13,  1826. 

Benjamin  Mortimer,  an  Englishman,  oanie  as  an  assistant  to  Zeisbcrger, 
when  he  returned  with  the  Indians  in  1798,  and  remained  at  Goshen  until  1809, 
when  lie  became  pastor  of  a  Moravian  church  in  New  York  city,  where  he  died 
November  10,  1834.  John  Joachim  Hagan  became  one  of  the  missionaries 
at  Goshen  in  1804. 

Heckewelder's  "Narrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indians"  has 
preserved  much  of  vahie  and  some  things  quite  amusing.  Of  the  latter  may  be 
classed  the  speech  of  an  aged  Indian,  in  his  article  on  Marriage  and  Treatment 
of  their  Wives. 


An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had 
spent  much  time  among  the  white  people, 
observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  much 
easier  way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites, 
but  were  also  much  more  certain  of  getting  a 
qood  one,  *'For,"  said  he,  in  his  broken 
English,  '^  white  man  court — court — maybe 
one  whole  vear — may  be  two  year,  before  he 
marry.  Well  may  be,  then  he  get  a  very 
good  wife — may  be  not,  may  be  very  cross. 
Well,  now  suppose  cross ;  scold  as  soon  as  get 
awake  in  the  morning  !  Scold  all  day !  Scold 
until  sleep — all  one,  he  must  keep  him !  (The 
pronoun  m  the  Indian  language  has  no  fem- 
inine gender.) 

**  White  people  have  law  against  throwing 


away  wife,  be  he  ever  so  cross — must  keep 
him  always. 

**Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian, 
when  he  sees  good  s<iuaw,  which  he  likes,  he 
goes  to  him^  puts  his  forefingers  close  aside 
each  other — make  tioo  look  like  one — ^look 
sauaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — which  is 
all  one,  he  say  ves.  So  he  take  Mm  home — 
no  danger  he  be  cross  I  No  !  no !  Squaw 
know  very  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross. 
Throw  him  away  and  take  another.  Squaw 
love  to  eat  meat  No  husband,  no  meat. 
Squaw  do  everything  to  please  husband.  He 
do  the  same  to  please  squaw.  Live  happy! 
Go  to  Heaven  ! 


Half  a  mile  below  Bolivar,  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  are  the  remains 
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of  Fort  Laurens,  erected  in  tlie  war  of  the  revolution,  and  named  from  the 
president  of  the  revolutionarj-  Congress.  It  was  the  scene  of  border  warfare  and 
bloodshed.  The  canal  passes  through  its  earthen  walls.  The  |)arapct  walls  are 
now  (1846)  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  were  once  crowned  with  pickets  made  of  the 
split  trunks  of  trees.  The  walls  enclose  about  an  acre  of  land,  and  stand  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas.  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  gives  the  annexed  history  of 
this  work  in  "  Silliman's  Journal :" 


Erection  of  Fort  Laurnis.  — Fort  Laurens 
was  erected  m  the  fall  of  the  year  J  778  by  a 
detachiueDt  of  J, 000  men  from  Fort  Pitt, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Mcintosh.  After 
its  completion  a  garrison  of  150  men  was 
placed  in  it,  and  lefl  in  charge  of  Col.  John 
Gibson,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  returned 
to  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  established  at  this  early 
day  in  the  country  of  the  Indians,  seventy 
miles  west  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  with  an  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  act  as  a  salutanr  check 
on  their  incursions  into  the  white  settlements 
south  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  usual  approach 
to  it  from  Fort  Mcintosh,  the  nearest  military 
station,  was  from  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek, 
and  down  the  Sandy,  which  latter  stream 
heads  with  the  former,  and  puts  off  into  the 
Tuscarawas  just  above  the  fort.  So  unex- 
pected and  rapid  were  the  movements  of 
Gen.  Mcintosh,  that  the  Indians  were  not 
aware  of  his  presence  in  their  country  until 
the  fort  was  completed.  Early  in  January, 
1779,  the  Indians  mustered  their  warriors 
with  such  secrecy  that  the  fort  was  invested 
before  the  garrison  had  notice  of  their  ap- 

5 roach.  From  the  manuscript  notes  of  Henry 
oily,  Esq.,  who  was  an  actor  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  mtLuy  other  scenes  on  the  fron- 
tier, I  have  copied  the  following  historical 
facts: 

^^An  Indian  Ambuscade. — When  the  main 
army  lefl  the  fort  to  return  to  Fort  Pitt, 
Capt  Clark  remained  behind  with  a  small 
detachment  of  United  States  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  marching  in  the  invalids  and 
artificers  who  had  tarried  to  finish  the  fort, 
or  were  too  unwell  to  march  with  the  main 
army.  He  endeavored  to  take  the  advantage 
of  very  cold  weather,  and  had  marched  three 
or  four  miles  (for  I  travelled  over  the  ground 
three  or  four  times  soon  afler),  when  he  was 
fired  upon  by  a  small  party  of  Indians  very 
close  at  hand,  I  think  twenty  or  thirty  paces. 
The  discharge  wounded  two  of  his  men 
slightly.  Knowing  as  he  did  that  his  men 
were  unfit  to  fight  the  Indians  in  their  own 
fashion,  he  ordered  them  to  reserve  their  fire 
and  to  charge  bayonet,  which  being  promptly 
executed  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  and  afler 
pursuing  a  short  distance  he  called  off  his 
men  ana  retreated  to  the  fort,  bringing  in  the 
wounded.''  ^  In  other  accounts  I  nave  read 
of  this  affair  it  is  stated  that  t«n  uf  Capt. 
Clark's  men  were  killed.  ''  During  the  cold 
weather,  while  the  Indians  were  lying  about 
the  fort,  although  none  had  been  seen  for  a 


few  days,  a  party  of  seventeen  men  went  out 
for  the  purpose  of  carrjing  in  firewood,  which 
the  army  had  cut  before  they  lefl  the  place, 
about  forty  or  fifly  rods  from  the  fort.  Near 
the  bank  of  the  river  was  an  ancient  mound, 
behind  which  lay  a  quantity  of  wood.  A 
party  had  been  out  for  several  preceding 
mornings  and  brought  in  wood,  supposing 
the  Indians  would  not  be  watching  the  fort  in 
such  very  cold  weather.  But  on  that  fatal 
morning,  the  Indians  had  concealed  them- 
selves behind  the  mound,  and  as  the  soldiers 
passed  round  on  one  side  of  the  mound,  a  part 
of  the  Indians  came  round  on  the  other,  and 
enclosed  the  wood  party  so  that  not  one 
escaped.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  men  who  were  killed." 

The  Fort  Besieged. — The  published  state- 
ments of  this  affair  say  that  the  Indians  en- 
ticed the  men  out  in  search  of  horses,  by 
taking  off  their  bells  and  tinkling  them  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  no  horses  were  lefl  at  the 
fort,  as  they  must  either  starve  or  be  stolen 
by  the  Indians ;  so  that  Mr.  Jolly's  version  of 
the  incident  must  be  correct  During  the 
siege,  which  continued  until  the  last  of  Febni- 
ary,  the  garrison  wore  very  short  of  provisions. 
The  Indians  suspected  this  to  be  the  fact,  but 
were  also  nearly  starving  themselves.  In 
this  predicament  they  proposed  to  the  garri- 
son tnat  if  they  would  give  them  a  barrel  of 
flour  and  some  meat  they  would  raise  the 
siege,  concluding  if  they  had  not  this  quan- 
tity they  must  surrender  at  discretion  soon, 
and  if  they  had  thev  would  not  part  with  it. 
In  this,  however,  they  missed  their  object. 
The  brave  Col.  Gibson  turned  out  the  flour 
and  meat  promptly,  and  told  them  he  could 
spare  it  very  well,  as  he  had  plenty  more. 
The  Indians  soon  afler  raised  the  siege.  A 
runner  was  sent  to  Fort  Mcintosh  with  a 
statement  of  their  distress,  and  requesting 
reinforcements  and  provisions  immediately. 
The  inhabitants  south  of  the  Ohio  volunteered 
their  aid,  and  Gen.  Mcintosh  headed  the 
escort  of  provisions,  which  reached  the  fort 
in  safety,  out  was  near  being  all  lost  from  the 
dispersion  of  the  pack-horses  in  the  woods 
near  the  fort,  from  a  fright  occasioned  b^  a 
feu  dejoie  fired  by  the  garrison,  at  the  relief. 
The  fort  was  finally  evacuated  in  August, 
1779,  it  being  found  untenable  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  frontiers ;  and  Henry  Jolly 
was  one  of  the  last  men  who  lefl  it,  holding 
at  that  tiaie  in  the  continental  service  the 
commission  of  ensign. 


Recent    investigations    by   Consul   Willshire    Butterfield,   embodied    in    his 
"  History  of  Ohio  '^  from  information  derived  from  the  Haldiman  collection  of 
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manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum^  give  a  somewhat  different  version  from  the 
forcing  aocounte  of  both  the  attack  on  Capt  Ckrk^s  detachment  and  the  si^ 
of  Fort  Liaurens. 

The  attack  on  Capt  Clark's  men  was  made  by  seventeen  Indians,  mostly 
Mingoes,  led  by  Simon  Girty.     Butteriield  says : 


''The  particulars  were  these: — On  the 
twenty-first  of  the  month  Capt  John  Clark,  of 
the  8th  Pennsylyania  regiment^  commandjDff 
an  escort  haring  supnlies  for  Oibson,  reached 
Fort  Laurens.  On  nis  return,  the  captain, 
with  a  sergeant  and  fourteen  men,  when  only 
about  three  miles  distant  fix>m  the  fort,  was 
attacked  by  the  force  just  mentioned.  The 
Americans  suffered  a  loss  of  two  killed,  four 
wounded  and  one  taken  prisoner.  The  remain- 
der, including  Capt  Clark,  fought  their  way 
back  to  the  fort  Letters  wntten  by  the 
commander  of  the  post  and  others,  contain- 
ing; valuable  information,  were  captured  by 
Outy.''  (These  letters  now  form  a  purt  of 
the  Haldimand  Collection. ) 

^ "'  From  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Laurens,  after 
his  successful  ambuscading  the  detachment 
of  Capt  Clark,  the  renegade  Oirty  hastened 
with  his  prisoner  and  captured  correspondence 
to  Detroit,  which  place  he  reached  early  in 
February.  He  reported  to  Capt  Lemoult 
that  the  Wyandots  upon  the  Sandusky  (and 
other  Indians)  were  ready  and  willing  to  at- 
tack the  fort  commanded  by  Col.  Uibson, 
and  that  he  had  come  for  ammunition.  He 
eamestlv  insisted  on  an  English  captain  being 
sent  with  the  savages  '  to  see  how  they  would 
behave. ' 

*'  By  the  middle  of  February  provisions 
began  to  grow  scarce  with  Gibson.  He  sent 
word  to  Mcintosh,  informing  him  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  concluding  with  these  brave  words  : 
*  You  may  depend  on  my  defending  the  fort 
to  the  last  extremity.  *  On  the  23d  he  sent 
out  a  wagoner  from  the  fort  for  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  post,  to  draw  wood.  With 
the  wagoner  went  a  guard  of  eighteen  men. 


The  party  was  fired  upon  1^  lurkinff  savages 
and  all  killed  and  scalped  in  sight  of  the  fort, 
except  two,  who  were  made  prisoners.  The 
post  was  immediately  invested  after  this 
ambuscade  by  nearlv  two  hundred  Indians, 
mosdy  Wyandots  and  Mingoes. 

''This  movement  against  Fort  Laurens, 
although  purely  a  scheme  of  the  Indians  in 
its  inception,  was  urged  on,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  Simon  Oirty ;  and  Capt  Henrv  Bird  was 
sent  forward  from  Detroit  to  Upper  San- 
^.  dusky  with  a  few  volunteers  to  promote  the 
undertaking.  Capt  Lemoult,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  enterprise,  furnished  the 
savages  with  *  a  large  supply  of  ammunition 
and  dothing,  also  presents  to  the  chief  war- 
riors.' 

''  The  plan  of  the  Indians  was  to  strike  the 
fort  and  arive  off  or  destroy  the  cattle,  and  if 
any  of  the  main  anny  under  Mcintosh  at- 
tempted to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  garri- 
son, to  attack  them  in  the  night  and  distress 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

' '  By  stratagem  the  Indians  made  their  force 
so  appear  t^t  847  savages  were  counted 
fW)m  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  The 
siege  was  continued  until  the  garrison  was 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sour  flour  and  an  equal  weight 
of  spoiled  meat  constituting  a  daily  ration. 
The  assailants,  however,  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  return  home,  as  their  supplies  had 
also  become  exhausted.  Before  the  enemy 
lefl,  a  soldier  managed  to  steal  through  the 
lines,  reaching  Gen.  Mcintosh  on  the  3d  of 
March,  with  a  message  from  Gibson  inform- 
ing him  of  his  critical  situation." 


New  PhUaddph'ui  in  18^6 . — New  Philadelphia,  the  county-seat,  is  100  miles 
northeasterly  from  Columbus.  It  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas,  on  a 
large,  level,  and  Ix^autiful  plain.  It  was  laid  out  in  1804  by  John  Knisely,  and 
additions  subsequently  made.  The  town  lias  improved  much  within  the  last  few- 
years,  and  is  now  flourishing.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  and  1 
Disciples  church,  5  mercantile  stores,  2  printing  offices,  1  oil  and  1  grist  mill,  1 
woollen  factory,  and  a  i>opulation  estimated  at  over  1,000. — Old  Edition, 

In  the  late  war,  some  Indians,  under  confinement  in  jail  in  this  town,  w^ere 
saved  from  Ixjing  murdered  by  the  intrepidity  of  two  or  three  individuals.  The 
circumstamxis  are  derived  from  two  communications,  one  of  which  is  from  a  gen- 
tleman then  present. 


A  Daring  Leader. — About  the  time  of 
IIuU's  surrender,  several  persons  were  mur- 
dered on  the  Mohiccan,  near  Mansfield,  which 
created  irreat  alarm  and  excitement. 

iShortli^  after  this  event,  three  Indians,  said 
to  be  unfriendlj',  had  arrived  at  Goshen.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  created  much 
alarm,  and  an  independent  company  of  cav- 


alry, of  whom  Alexander  M'Connel  was  cap- 
tain, was  solicited  by  the  citizens  to  pursue 
and  take  them.  Some  half  a  dozen,  witn  their 
captain,  turned  out  for  that  purpose.  Where 
(hiring  courage  was  required  to  achieve  any 
hostile  movement,  no  man  was  more  suitable 
than  Alexander  M'Connel.  The  Indians 
were  traced  to  a  small  island  near  Goshen. 
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M*Connel  plunged  hi^  horse  into  ihe  river 
and  crossea,  at  the  same  time  ordering  his 
men  to  follow,  but  none  chose  to  obey  liim. 
He  dismounted,  )iit<;hed  his  horse,  and  with 
a  pistol  in  each  hand  commenced  searching 
for  them.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  into 
the  interior  of  the  island  when  he  discovered 
one  of  them,  with  his  rifle,  lying  at  full  length 
behind  a  lo*r.  He  presented  his  pistol — the 
Indian  iumped  to  his  feet,  but  M'Uonnel  dis- 
armed him.  He  also  took  the  others,  seized 
their  arms,  and  drove  them  before  him.  On 
reaching  his  comnany,  one  of  his  men  hinted 
that  thev  should  oe  put  to  death.  *'Not  un- 
til they  have  had  a  trial  according  to  law," 
S!iid  the  captain  ;  then  onlering  his  company 
to  wheel,  they  conducted  the  prisoners  to  the 
county  jail. 

.•1  Brare  Judge. — Tlie  murder  which  had 
been  perpetrated  on  the  Mohiccan  had  aroused 
the  feelings  of  the  white  settlers  in  that  neigh- 
borhood almost  to  frenzy.  No  sooner  did  the 
report  reach  them  that  some  strange  Indians 
had  been  arrested  and  confined  in  the  New 
Philadelphia  jail,  than  a  company  of  about 
forty  men  was  organized  at  or  near  Wooster, 
armed  with  rifles,  under  the  command  of  a 
Captain  Mullen,  and  marched  for  New  l^hila- 
delnhia  to  despatch  Uiese  Indians.  When 
witnin  about  a  mile  of  the  town,  coming  in 
from  the  west,  John  C.  Wright,  then  a  prac- 
tising lawyer  at  Steubenville  (later  Judge), 
rode  int4»  the  place  from  the  east  on  business. 
He  was  hailea  by  Henr}*  Laffer,  Esq. ,  at  that 
time  sheriff  of  the  county,  told  that  the  In- 
dian prisoners  were  in  his  custody  ;  the  advanc- 
ing company  of  men  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
their  object  stated,  and  the  inquiry  made, 
*^What  is  to  be  done?"  *'The  prisoners 
must  be  saved,  sir."  replied  Wright;  "why 
don't  vou  beat  an  alarm  and  call  out  the  cili- 
xens?^'  To  this  he  replied.  *' Our  people 
are  much  exasperated,  and  the  fear  is,  that 
if  they  are  calle<l  out  they  will  side  with  the 
company,  whose  object  is  to  take  their  lives. ' ' 
''Is  there  no  one  who  will  stand  by  you  to 
prevent  so  dastardly  a  murder  ?  ' '  rejoined 
Wrights  *'None  but  M'Connel,  who  cap- 
tured them."  ''Have  you  any  arms?" 
"  None  but  an  old  broadsword  and  a  pistol." 
"  Well,"  replied  W.,  "go  call  MConnel,  get 
vour  weapons,  and  come  up  to  the  tavern ; 
1*11  put  awav  my  horse  and  make  a  third  man 
to  defend  the  prisoners ;  we  mu.st  not  have 
so  disgracefnl  a  murder  c^muiitte<l  here." 

Three  Agahist  Fortji. — Wright  put  up 
his  horse,  and  was  joined  by  Ijafrer  and 
M'Connel.  About  this  time  the  militarj* 
company  came  up  to  the  tavern  door,  and 
there  halted  for  some  refreshments.  Mr. 
Wright  knew  the  captain  and  many  of  the 
men,  and  went  along  the  line,  followed  by  the 
sheriff,  in<]uiring  their  object  and  remonstrat- 
ing, pointmg  out  the  disgrace  of  so  cowardly 
an  act  as  was  contemplateil.  and  assuring 
them,  in  case  they  carried  out  their  brutal 
design,  they  would  be  prosec^ute<l  and  pun- 
ished for  murder.  Several  Icfl  the  line,  de- 
claring they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  matter.    The  captain  became  angry, 


ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared,  fonned  his 
men  and  moved  towards  the  jail.  M'Connel 
was  at  the  jail  door,  and  the  sheriff  and 
Wright  took  a  cross  cut  and  joined  him  be- 
fore the  troops  arrived.  The  prisoners  had 
been  laid  on  the  floor  against  the  front  wall 
as  a  place  of  safet}'.  The  three  arranged 
themselves  before  the  iail  door — M'Connel 
with  the  sword.  Sheriff  Laffer  had  the  pistv^l, 
and  Wright  was  without  weapon.  The  troops 
formed  in  front,  a  parley  was  had,  and  Wright 
again  went  along  the  line  renionstratinir,  and 
detached  two  or  three  more  men.  He  was 
ordered  off.  and  took  his  position  at  the  jail 
door  with  his  companions.  The  men  were 
formed,  and  commands,  ]>reparator>*  to  a  dis- 
charge of  their  anus,  issued. 

i\o///r  Courage.  —  In  this  position  the 
throe  were  ordered  off.  but  refused  to  obey, 
declaring  that  the  prisoners  should  not  be 
touched  except  they  first  despatch  thetn. 
Their  firmne.'*s  had  its  effect ;  the  order  to  fire 
was  iriven,  and  the  men  refused  to  obey. 
Wright  again  went  along  the  Hne  remonstrat- 
ing, etc.,  while  M'Connel  and  Ijaffer  main- 
tained their  pasition  at  the  door.  One  or 
two  more  were  persuaded  to  leave  the  line. 
The  cai)tain  became  very  angry  and  ordered 
him  off.  He  again  took  his  place  with  his 
two  companions.  The  company  was  marched 
off  some  distance  and  treated  with  whiskey ; 
and  after  some  altercation,  returned  to  tlie 
jail  door,  were  arranged  and  prepared  for  a 
discharge  of  their  rifles,  and  the  three  ordered 
off  on  i)ain  of  Innng  shot.  They  maintained 
their  ground  without  faltering,  and  the  com- 
pany gave  way  and  abandoned  their  project. 
Some  of  thejn  were  afterwards  permitted,  one 
at  a  time,  to  go  in  and  see  the  prisoners,  care 
being  taken  that  no  harm  was  done.  These 
three  gentlemen  received  no  aid  from  the 
citizens ;  the  few  that  were  about  looked  on 
merely.  Their  courage  and  firmness  were 
trulv  admirable. 

The  Indians  were  retaine<l  in  jail  until 
Governor  Meigs,  who  had  l>een  some  time 
expected,  arrived  in  New  Philadelphia.  He 
instructed  (ren.  A.  Shane,  then  a  lieutenant, 
recruiting  for  the  United  States  service,  to 
take  the  Indians  with  his  men  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  Zanesville.  From  thence  they  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  with  his  recruits  to  the 
headquarters  of  <  Jen.  Harrisrm,  at  Seneca,  at 
which  place  they  were  discharged. 

Attempt  at  Ihisnnhig  Indhua. — Another 
incident  occnrreil  in  Lieutenant  Shane's  jour- 
ney to  headquarters,  which  illustrates  the 
deep-rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  many 
at  that  time  iigainst  the  Indians.  The  lieu- 
tenant with  his  company  stopped  a  night  at 
•  Newark.  The  three  Indians  were  guarded 
as  prisoners,  and  that  duty  devolved  b^'  turns 
on  the  re<Tnits.  A  physician,  who  lived  in 
Newark,  and  kept  a  small  dnig  shop,  in- 
formed the  officer  that  two  of  his  men  had 
applied  to  him  for  poison.  On  his  question- 
ing th(>m  closely  what  use  they  were  to  make 
of  it,  they  j^artly  co!ifes.sed  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  Indians.  It  was  at  night 
when  they  applied  for  it,   and   they  were 
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drcseed  Id  fitti^e  frocks.  In  the  morninK 
ihe  lieutenant  n ad  his  men  paraded,  ana 
called  the  ducuir  to  point  out  those  who  had 
meditated  such  a  lose  act  \  but  the  ductur, 
either  unwilling  to  espose  himself  to  the  en- 
mity of  the  men,  or  uuable  to  discern  them, 


tho^  whole  oompany  hein^  then  dressed  in 
their  regimentals,  the  afTiiir  wag  passed  over 
with  Bouie  severe  remarks  by  the  command- 
ing officer  on  the  unsoldier-like  conduct  of 
those  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  das- 
tardly crime  of  poisoning. 


Tlie  fencing  account  was,  io  the  main,  written  for  us  by  Judge  JoHN  C. 
Wrioht,  at  the  time  editor  uf  the  Oincinjio/i  QasttU.  The  judge  was  ati  oM- 
faaliioiiMl  gentJemaD,  oue  of  the  first-class  tnen  of  Ohio  in  his  day.  He  had  very 
little  dignity  of  manners  but  excellent  sense,  united  to  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and 
a  ]K>wer  of  sarcasm  that,  when  in  Congi-css,  made  him  about  the  only  member 
that  ventured  to  reply  to  the  stinging  words  of  John  Itandolph,  which  he  was 
wont  to  do  in  an  eSective  strain  of  amiable,  ludicrous  raillery. 

The  judge  was  of  a  strong  social  nature,  and  on  an  occasion  some  one  said  to 
him,  "  I  think,  Judge,  you  arc  rather  free  in  loaning  your  horecs  and  (wriage  ttt 
so  many  j»eoj)le  who  have  no  claims  upon  you."  "  Oil,  no,"  replied  fie  ;  "  when 
I  am  not  using  my  turn-out,  and  my  neighbor,  who  is  not  able  to  own  one,  wauta 
to  take  his  family  ont  for  an  airing,  I  have  no  right  to  refuse  him." 

He  was  born  in  1783,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  a  town  on  llie  river  Connecticut, 
early  famous  for  its  huge  crops  uf  onions  which  grew  on  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
valley,  and  was  better  than  a  gold  mine.  In  tlie  onion-growing  season,  it  was 
said,  the  women  of  the  town  were  all  down  on  their  knees,  from  morning  to  night, 
busy  weeding  onions.  Wright  learned  the  printer's  trade  with  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Collier,  at  Litchfield,  edited  the  Troy  (N.  V.)  Gazette,  studied  Uw,  came  out  to 
Ohio  just  after  the  State  was  organized,  settled  in  Steubenvitle,  and  bc^n  the 
practit«of  the  law  in  1810.  For  maiiy  years  he  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  served  in  Congress  as  an  Adams  Democrat  from  1323  till  1829,  and  then,  aa 
a  Henry  Clay*  Democrat,  was  defeated  for  re-election.  Judge  Wright's  "  RejMrta 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  "  (1831—1834)  was  a  work  of  fine  repute ;  but  he 
could  not  well  disr^ard  his  fondness  for  humor  in  his  reports  of  cases  that  would 
allow  of  it5  introduction.  Ho  lived  until  February,  1861,  at  the  time  being  in 
Washington  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress. 

Judge  Carter,  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  the  Court  and  Bar  of  CiDcinnati,"  has 
given  these  anecdotes  of  the  judge : 

for  a  fellow-representative  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee  the  long  ago  famous  Davy  Crock- 
ett. Judge  Wright  was  not  at  ail  attractive 
in  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  diminutive 
man  in  stature,  with  a  veiy  large  head,  and  a 
prominent  face  of  not  very  handsome  features, 
so  that  his  looks,  by  no  means  prepossessing, 
were  perhaps  quite  plain  and  homely,  and  not 
at  all  strikingly  beautiful  or  picturesque.  His- 
mouth,  chin  and  nose  were  extended  some- 
what, and  this  fact  did  not  add  to  his  beauty. 
Indeed,  he  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  very 
able  and  ill-looking  congressman. 

On  one  occasion  Davy  Crockett  was  visitine 
B  menagerie  of  animals — not  the  House  or 
Rep  rose  n  tali  ves— in  Washington  City,  and  he 
had  a  friend  with  him.  They  were  looking 
around  at  the  animals,  and  at  last  they  cauie 
to  the  place  where  the  monkeys  were.  Among^ 
these  was  one  large,  grinning,  full-faoed  mon- 
key, and  as  Crockett  looked  at  him  he  ob- 
served to  his  friend,  "Why,  that  monkey 
looks  just  like  our  friend.  Judge  Wright, 
from  Ohio."  At  that  moment  he  turned 
around,  and  who  should  be  just  behind  him, 
admiring  the  same  monkey,  but  Congressmaa 


"  In  the  days  of  the  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too"  campaign,  Judge  Wright  used  to  be 
called  by  the  adversary  press  one  of  General 
Harrison's  conscience  keepers.  This  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  a  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  himself,  Judge  Burnet, 
and  another,  whom  1  just  now  forget,  who 
were  appointed  by  political  friends  U>  answer 
all  political  letters  addressed  to  the  general, 
who,  at  the  time,  a  weak,  infirm  old  man. 
was  not  thought  fully  able  to  attend  to  all 
the  duties  of  the  laborious  campaign.  As  I 
know  well,  it  did  not  at  all  disturb  Judge 
Wright  to  be  dubbed  a  conscience  keeper  of 
the  gene  nil.  "Better  be  a  keeper  of  the 
gooa  conscience  of  the  general  than  the 
huni«r-up  of  the  conscience  of  Martin  Van  ■ 
Burcn,"  ne  would  sometimes  facetiously  say. 

I  uiust  not  forget  to  narrate  a  story,  though 
somewhat  at  the  espense  of  my  old  friend 
and  law  preceptor,  Judge  Wright.  I  know 
if  he  wei-e  alive  he  would  not  take  it  amiss, 
because  he  frequently  told  the  story  upon 
himself  Judge  Wright  was  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  from  the 
Steubenvitle  district,  and  while  there  he  had 
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Judge  Wright  himself.      *^  I   beff  pardon,      but  for  the  life  of  me,  1  eannot  tdl  tchether  it 
Judge  Wrignt,"  said  Crockett,  *'I  l>eg  par-      u  to  you  or  the  monkey.** 
don ;  an  apology  is  certainly  due  somewhere. 


Judge  Wright  and  Judge  Benjamin  Tappan  were  brothers-in-law.  Many  anec- 
dotes were  related  of  Tappan  in  that  day  illustrating  his  sharp,  pungent  wit,  which 
had  peculiar  force  from  his  personal  peculiarities,  he  being  cross-eyed,  with  a  pair 
of  sharp  black  eyes,  and  talking  through  his  nose  in  a  whining,  sing-song  sort  of 
style.  The  following  legal  anecdote  appeared  in  our  first  edition,  and,  according 
to  our  memory,  Wright  contributed  it,  for  he  never  would  withhold  a  good  story 
for  relation  sake.  The  scene  of  ita  occurrence  was  said  to  have  been  in  New 
Philadelphia  at  an  early  day. 


The  court  was  held  on  this  occasion  in  a  log- 
tavenij  and  an  adjoining  log-stable  was  used 
as  a  jail,  the  stalls  answering  as  cells  for  the 
prisoners.  Judge  T.  was  on  the  bench,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions  se- 
verely reprimanded  two  young  lawyers  who 
had  got  into  a  personal  dispute.  A  huge, 
herculean  backwoodsman,  attired  in  a  red 
flannel  shirt,  stood  among  the  auditors  in  the 
apartment  which  served  the  double  purpose 
of  court  and  bar-room.  He  was  much  pleased 
at  the  judge's  lecture — having  himself  been 
practising  at  another  bar — and  hallooed  but 
to  hiB  worship^who  happened  to  be  cross- 
eyed— in  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  *'  Give  it 
to  'em,  old  gimlet  eyes  ! "  ''  Who  is  that?" 
demanded  the  Judge.  He  of  the  flannel 
shirt,  proud  of  being  thus  noticed,  stepped 
out  from  among  the  rest,  and  drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  vociferated,  ''It's 


this  'ere  old  Jytss!''  The  judge,  who  to  this 
day  never  failed  of  a  pungent  repartee  when 
occasion  re<iuired,  called  out  in  a  peculiarly 
dry  nasal  tone,  ''  Sheriff' !  take  that  old  hoss^ 
put  him  in  the  stable,  and  see  that  he  is  not 
stolen  before  morning. ' ' 

Col.  Charles  Whittlesey  knew  Benjamin 
Tappan  well,  and  used  to  relate  this  of  him : 
There  came  with  Tappan  from  Massachusetts 
into  Portage  county  an  odd  character  whom, 
for  the  nonce,  we  may  call  John  Dolby.  He 
was  not  over  bright,  very  garrulous,  and  was 
wont,  when  others  were  talking,  to  obtrude 
his  opinions,  often  making  of  himself  a  sort 
of  social  nuisance.  On  an  occasion  of  suffer- 
ing of  this  kind,  Tappan  flew  at  him  and 
whined  out,  *' John  Dolby,  you  shut  up  !  you 
don't  know  anything  about  it !  You  was  a 
fool  forty  years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  you. 
and  you  have  been  failing  every  day  since  I ' 


New  PniiiADELPHiA,  county-seat  of  Tuscarawas,  100  miles  northeast  of  Co- 
lumbus, 100  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  is  surrounded  by  a  district  rich  in  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  products.  Cheese-making  is  a  large  industry.  Its  railroads 
are  the  C.  L.  &  W.  and  C.  &  P. ;   also  on  the  Ohio  Canal. 

County  Officers,  1888:  Auditor,  John  W.  Kiiisey  ;  Clerk,  John  C.  Donahey  ; 
Commissioners,  W^illiam  E.  Lash,  Robert  T.  Benner,  Wesley  Emerson  ;  Coroner, 
B.  D.  Downey ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Ozias  DeLong,  J.  Milton  Porter,  Louis 
Geckler;  Probate  Judge,  John  W.  Yeagley;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  James  G. 
Patrick ;  Recorder,  John  G.  Newman ;  Sheriff,  George  W.  Bowers ;  Surveyor, 
Oliver  H.  Hoover;  Treasurer,  John  Myers.  City  Officers,  1888  :  Daniel  Korns, 
Mayor;  Israel  A.  Correll,  Clerk;  H.  V.  Schweitzer,  Treasurer;  H.  E.  ShuU, 
Marshal ;  Philip  Getzman,  Street  Commissioner.  Newspapers :  Times,  Demo- 
cratic, Samuel  Moore,  editor  and  publisher ;  Der  Deutsche  Beobachtet'y  German, 
S.  R.  Minnig,  editor  and  publisher ;  Ohio  Democrat,  Democratic,  F.  C.  Ervine, 
editor  and  publisher ;  Tuscarawas  AdvocatCy  Republican,  J.  L.  Mcllvaine,  editor 
and  publisher.  Churches :  1  Reformed,  2  Lutheran,  1  Disciples,  1  United  Breth- 
ren, 1  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  German  Reformed.  Banks :  Citizens'  Na- 
tional, S.  O.  Donnell,  president,  Charles  C.  Welty,  cashier ;  City,  W.  C.  Browne, 
president ;  Exchange  (A.  Bates),  John  Hance,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees, — Criswell  &  Nagley,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  12  hands ; 
New  Philadelphia  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  sheet  iron  and  steel,  250 ;  Charles  Houpt, 
carriages,  etc.,  6 ;  Warner,  Lappin  &  Erwin,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  8 ;  W.  M.  Hem- 
meger  &  Son,  carriages,  etc.,  7  ;  Sharp  &  Son,  machine  shop,  4 ;  Sharp  &  Son  & 
Kislig,  foundry,  3 ;  New  Philadelphia  Brewing  Co.,  beer,  8 ;  Welty  &  Knisely, 
straw  paper,  22 ;  A.  Bates,  harness  leather,  3 ;  New  Philadelphia  Pipe  Works 
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Co.,  water  and  gas  pipe,  126 ;  River  Mills,  flour,  etc,  10;  J.  F.  Barties  &  Sou, 

carriages,  etc,  7. — &aU  Report,  18^. 

Population,  1880,  3,070.  School  census,  1888,  1,384;  W.  H.  Bay,  eobool 
superintendeDt,  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  eetablishmeDts,  |i346,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $375,000.— Q&io  Labor  SUxH^et,  1888. 

Census,  1890,   4,476. 

T)ie  country  around  New  Philadelphia  tills  one  with  a  sense  of  magnifioenoe. 
The  Tuscarawas  here  is  about  four  hundred  feet  wide,  tiie  valley  itadf  from  two 
to  three  miles  wide.  The  river  hills  low  and  with  graceful  rounding  slopes,  alter- 
nating with  forests  and  cultivated  fields.  The  town  site  ia  le%'el  as  a  floor,  with 
broad  streets  and  large  home  lots.  , 

In  the  vicinity  are  three  salt  furnaoes,  the  wells  about  900  feet  deep.  The 
brines  are  "40  Salometer  test,"  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Ohio  and  PoinsyU 
vania  brines.  The  united  production  of  these  wells  is  about  75,000  barrels. 
Bromine  is  manufiKstured  at  tbe  salt  wells,  and  is  more  an  article  of  profit  than 
the  salt  Large  quantities  were  used  in  the  hospitals  in  the  war  time.  The  fire- 
clay industry,  in  certain  parts  of  the  county,  is  growing  in  importance,  and  the 
materials  are  abundant — coal,  cUy  and  water.  At  Uricbsville  Sewer  Pipe  Works 
the  clay  is  fourteen  feet  thick,  under  a  four-feet  seam  of  ooal,  in  the  drift  mines 
there. 

Dov«r  in  1846. — Dover,  three  miles  northwest  of  New  Philadelphia,  was  laid 
out  in  the  tall  of  1807,  by  Slingluff  and  Deardorflj  and  was  an  inoonuderable 
village  until  the  Ohio  Canal  went  into  operation.  It  is  now,  through  the  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens  and  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  canal,  one  of  the  most 
thriving  villages  upon  it,  by  which  it  is  distant  from  Cleveland  ninetr-three  miles. 
Its  situation  is  fine,  being  upon  a  slight  elevation  on  the  west  bonk  of  the  Tus- 


carawa.?,  in  the  mid.st  of  a  l)eaiitifiil  and  fertile  country.  The  view  was  taken  on 
the  line  of  the  canal .-  DfardorfTs  mill  and  the  bridge  over  the  canal  are  seen  on 
the  right ;  in  the  centre  of  the  view  a])[)ears  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
on  the  extreme  left,  Welty  and  Haydeii's  flouring  mill.  The  town  is  sometimes 
inoorrw'tly  called  Canal  IX)ver,  that  iKiiiip  the  name  of  the  post-ofBce,  It  con- 
tains 1  Presbyterian,  1  Ijiitheran,  1  Moravian,  1  Baptist  and  1  Methodist  church  ; 
6  nicreaiitile  Stores,  1  woollen  facton*,  2  furnaces,  1  saw  and  2  flouring  mills,  3 
tanneries,  2  forwarding  houses,  and  had,  in  1840,  o98  inhabitants,  since  which  it 
i.s  estimated  to  have  doubled  its  population. — Old  Ediiion, 
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Canal  Dover  is  tliree  miles  northwest  of  New  Philadelphia,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tuscarawas  river,  the  Ohio  Canal,  the  C.  &  M.,  C,  &  P.  and  C.  L.  &  W. 
Bail  roads. 

City  Officere,  1888  :  J.  H.  Mitclie}],  Mayor ;  Emanuel  Amick,  Clerk ;  Wm.  H. 
Vorharr,  Treasurer ;  John  W.  Goodman,  Marshal ;  John  W.  Criswell,  Street 
Commissioner.  Newspapers ;  Iron  VaUey  Reporter,  Independent,  W,  W.  Scott, 
editor  and  publisher ;  Tu,8carawa8  County  Democrat,  Democratic,  W,  C,  Gould, 
editor  and  publisher.  Churches:  1  German  Methodist,  1  Methodist  Episcopal, 
-1  Lutheran,  1  Catholic,  1  Moravian,  1  German  Evangebcal.  Banks:  Exchange 
<P.  Baker's  Sons  &  Co.),  Jesse  D.  Baker,  cashier ;  Iron  Valley  (A.  Vinton,  Stoutt 
&  Vinton). 

Manujaetureg  and  Employees. — Cascade  Mills,  5  hands ;  City  Mills,  17 ;  Dover 
Brewing  Co.,  4 ;  S.  Tooney  &  Co.,  carriages,  etc.,  35 ;  Christian  Feil,  carriages, 
etc.,  4 ;  Wible,  Wenz  &  Co.,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  7  ;  The  Penn  Iron  and  Coal  Co., 
76 ;  G.  H.  Hopkins,  iron  castings,  12 ;  Sugar  Creek  Salt  Works,  13 ;  Deis,  Biss- 
niann,  Kurtz  &  Co.,  furniture,  95  ;  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  30 ;  Eeeves  Iron  Co., 
175.— Sate  Report,  18S7. 

Population,  1880,  2,228.  School  census,  1888,  1,065.  Capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  $412,000.  Value  of  annual  product,  $730,200. — 
Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

Census,  1890,  3,373. 


Dmini  \>t  Himni  tie 


ViKW  IK  ZOAB. 

iOn  tbe  right  n  shown  the  hotel ;  on  the  left,  the  store— befoatL  up  the  street,  it 
lailding  of  coimidenlble  elejrBnce.  the  residenee  of  Mr.  Bimeler.  Among  the 
earefutly  cuUivaleil  shrubberv  in  (he  KHrdcns  idjoininfi  are  Ktdai  tre«s  of  aone 
twenty  feel  in  height,  Iriromeil  (o  almost  perfect  ojlindera.] 

The  German  Cummunlst  Settlement  at  Zoar. 

Eleven  miles  north  of  the  county-seat  and  eight  from  Dover  is  the  settlement 
of  a  German  community,  a  sketch  of  which  we  annex  from  one  of  our  own  com- 
munications to  a  public  print. 


Sirangen  in  a  Strange  Land.^—ln  the 
aiirinff  of  1817  about  two  bandred  Genuans 
front  Wirtetn berg  embarked  npon  the  ocean. 
Of  lowly  origin,  of  tbe  sect  called  Separa- 
tisU,  tbe;  irere  about  to  seek  a  home  in  the 
New  Wodd,  to  enjoy  the  religioiu  freedom 


denied  in  their  fatherland.  In  August  tbey 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  poor  in  purse,  ig- 
noraTit  of  the  world,  hut  rich  in  a  wore  ex- 
alted treasure.  On  their  voyaKe  across  tbe 
Atlantic,  one  young  man  gained  their  vener- 
ation and  affections  by  his  supetior  inl«lli- 
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gence,  8]m{)le  niannei-s  and  kindness  to  the 
sick.  Originally  a  weaver,  then  a  teacher  in 
Germany,  and  now  intrusting  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  like  faith,  Josepli  M.  Bimeler 
found  himself,  on  reaching  our  shores,  the 
acknowledged  one  whose  sympathies  were  to 
soften  and  whose  judgment  was  to  guide  them 
through  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  yet  to 
come.  Acting  by  general  consent  as  agent, 
he  purchased  Tor  them  on  credit  5,500  acres 
in  the  county  of  Tuscarawas,  to  which  the 
colonists  removed  the  December  and  January 
following.  They  fell  to  work  in  separate 
families,  erecting  bark  huts  and  log  shanties, 
and  providing  for  their  immediate  wants. 

Strangers  in  a  strange  land,  girt  around  by 
a  wilderness  enshrouded  in  winter's  stern  and 
dreary  forms,  ere  spring  had  burst  upon  them 
with  its  gladdening  smile,  the  cup  of  priva- 
tion and  suffering  was  held  to  their  lips,  and 
they  were  made  to  drink  to  the  dregs.  But 
although  poor  and  humble,  they  were  not 
entirely  friendless.  A  distant  stranger,  by 
chance  hearing  of  the  distress  of  these  poor 
German  emigrants,  sent  provisions  for  tneir 
relief— an  incident  related  by  some  of  them 
at  the  present  day  with  tears  of  gratitude. 

Power  of  Associated  Effort — For  about 
eighteen  months  they  toiled  in  separate  fam- 
ilies, but  unable  thus  to  sustain  themselves  in 
this  then  new  country,  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  combine  and  conquer  by  the  mighty  en- 
ginery of  associated  effort.  A  constitution 
was  adopted,  formed  on  purely  republican 
and  democratic  principles,  under  which  they 
have  lived  to  the  present  time.  By  iti  they 
hold  all  their  property  in  common.  Their 
principal  officers  are  an  agent  and  three  trus- 
tees, upon  whom  devolve  the  management 
of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  community. 
Their  offices  are  elective,  females  voting  as 
well  as  males.  The  trustees  serve  three 
years,  one  vacating  his  post  annually  and  a 
new  election  held. 

For  years  the  colony  struggled  against  the 
current,  but  their  economy,  industry  and  in- 
tegrity enabled  them  to  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle and  eventually  to  obtain  wealth.  Their 
numbers  have  slightly  diminished  since  their 
arrival,  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  fifty  per- 
sons in  the  summer  of  1>^32,  by  cholera  and 
kindred  diseases,  and  poverty  in  the  early 
years  of  their  settlement,  which  prevented 
the  contracting  of  new  matrimonial  alliances. 

Their  property  is  now  valued  at  near  half 
a  million.  It  consists  of  nine  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  one  body,  one  oil,  one  saw  and  two 
flouring  mills,  two  furnaces,  one  woollen  fac- 
tory, the  stock  of  their  domain  and  money 
invested  in  stocks.  Their  village,  named 
Zoar,  situated  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
Tuscarawas,  has  not  a  very  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. 

Everything  is  for  use — little  for  show. 
The  dwellings,  twenty-five  in  number,  are 
substantial  and  of  comfortable  ])roportions ; 
many  of  them  log,  and  nearly  all  unpainted. 
The  barns  are  of  huge  dimensions,  and  with 
the  rest  are  grouped  without  order,  rearing 
their  brown  sides  and  red-tiled  roofs  above 


the  foliage  of  the  fruit  trees,  partially  envel- 
oping them.  Turning  from  the  village,  the 
eye  is  refreshed  by  the  verdure  of  the  mead- 
ows that  stretch  away  on  either  hand,  where 
not  even  a  stick  or  a  chip  is  to  be  seen  to  mar 
the  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  green  sward. 

Plodding  Industry. — ^The  sound  of  the 
horn  at  davbreak  calls  them  to  their  labors. 
They  mostly  work  in  groups,  in  a  plodding 
but  systematic  manner  that  accomplishes 
much.  Their  tools  are  usually  coarse,  among 
which  is  the  German  scythe,  short  and  un- 
wieldy as  a  bush-hook,  sickles  without  teeth, 
and  noes  clumsy  and  heavy  as  the  mattock 
of  the  Southern  slave.  The  females  join  in 
the  labors  of  the  field,  hoe,  reap,  pitch  hay, 
and  even  clean  and  wheel  out  in  barrows  the 
offal  of  the  stables.  Their  costume  and  lan- 
guage are  that  of  Germany.  They  are  seen 
about  the  village  going  to  the  field  with  im- 
plements of  labor  across  their  shoulders,  their 
faces  shaded  by  immense  circular  rimmed 
hats  of  straw — or  with  their  hair  combed 
straight  back  from  their  foreheads  and  tied 
under  a  coarse  blue  cap  of  cotton,  toting 
upon  their  heads  baskets  of  apples  or  tute^ 
ot  milk. 

Systematic  division  of  labor  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  their  domestic  economy,  although 
here  far  from  reaching  its  attainable  perfec- 
tion. Their  clothing  is  washed  together,  and 
one  bakery  supplies  them  with  l)read.  A 
general  nursery  shelters  all  the  children  over 
three  years  of  age.  There  these  little  pocket 
editions  of  humanity  are  well  cared  for  by 
kind  dames  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 

An  Economical  Boniface,— ^The  selfishness 
so  prominent  in  the  competitive  avocations 
of  society  is  here  kept  from  its  odious  devel- 
opment by  the  interest  each  strikingly  man- 
ifests in  the  general  welfare,  as  only  thus  can 
their  own  be  promoted.  The  closest  economy 
is  shown  in  all  their  operations — for  as  the 
good  old  man  Kreutzner,  the  Boniface  of  the 
community,  once  observed  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, when  starting  on  a  bee  line  for  a  decay- 
ing apple  cast  by  a  heedless  stranger  into  the 
street — ''saving  make  rich!'^  Besides  act- 
ing as  host  in  the  neat  village  inn,  this  man 
Kreutzner  is  the  veterinary  ^Bsculapius  of 
this  society,  carrying  out  the  universal  econ- 
omy still  further  by  practising  on  the  homoeo- 
pathic principles !  Astonishing  are  the  re- 
sults ot  his  skill  on  his  quarto-limbed  pa- 
tients, who,  from  rolling  and  snorting  under 
acute  pains  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  are,  by 
the  melting  on  the  lips  of  their  tongues  of  a 
few  pills  of  an  infinitesimal  size,  lilted  into  a 
comfortable  state  of  physical  exaltation. 

With  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious 
faith  and  practice  we  are  unacquainted  ;  but, 
like  most  sects  denominated  Christian,  there 
is  sufficient  in  their  creed,  if  followed,  to 
make  their  lives  here  upright,  and  to  justify 
the  hope  of  a  glorious  future.  Separatists 
is  a  term  applied  to  them,  because  they  sep- 
arated from  the  Lutheran  and  other  denom- 
inations. They  have  no  prayers,  baptisms 
nor  sacraments,  and,  like  Jews,  eschew  pork. 
Their  log  church  is  often  filled  winter  even- 
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ings,  and  twice  op  the  Sabbath.  The  morn- 
ing  service  conensts  of  music,  instrumental 
and  yocal,  in  which  a  piano  is  used,  together 
with  the  reading  and  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures  by  one  of  their  number.  The 
afternoon  exercises  differ  from  it  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  catechising  from  a  German  work 
for  biblical  instruction. 

A  Bdoved  Leader. — ^They  owe  much  of 
their  prosperity  to  Bimeler,  now  an  old  man, 
and  justly  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
community.  He  is  their  adviser  in  all  tem- 
poral things,  their  physician  to  heal  their 
bodily  infirmities,  ana  their  spiritual  guide  to 
point  to  a  purer  world.  Although  but  as  one 
of  them,  his  superior  education  and  excellent 
moral  qualities  have  given  him  a  command- 
ing influence,  and  gained  their  love  and  rev- 
erence. He  returns  the  affection  of  the 
people,  with  whom  he  has  toiled  until  near  a 
generation  has  passed  away,  with  his  whole 
floul.     He  has  tew  thoughts  for  his  father- 


land, and  no  desire  to  return  thither  to  visit 
the  home  of  his  vouth.  The  green  hills  of 
this  beautiful  valley  enclose  the  dearest  ob- 
jects of  his  earthly  affections  and  earthly 
hopes. 

The  community  are  strict  utilitarians,  and 
there  is  but  little  mental  development  among 
them.  Instruction  is  given  in  winter  to  the 
children  in  German  and  English.  They  are 
a  very  simple-minded,  artless  people,  unac- 
quainted with  the  outer  world,  and  the  ^reat 
(juestions,  moral  and  political,  which  agitate 
it.  Of  scarcely  equalled  morality,  never  has 
a  member  been  convicted  of  going  counter  to 
the  judicial  regulations  of  the  land.  ^  Thus 
they  pass  through  their  pilgrimage  with  but 
apparently  few  of  the  ills  that  fall  to  the 
common  lot,  presenting  a  reality  delightful 
to  behold,  with  contentment  resting  upon 
their  countenances  and  hearts  in  which  is  en- 
throned peace. 


The  condition  of  the  Zoar  community  has  not  changed  materially  since  the  fore- 
^ing  was  written.  Some  of  the  former  customs  have  been  abandoned ;  they  have 
become  more  prosperous ;  their  log-houses  have  been  largely  replaced  by  sjiacious 
brick  structures,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  farm  labor  is  done  by  hired  help. 
German  is  still  used  in  family  and  business  discourse.  Converts  to  their  belief 
and  mode  of  life  are  accepted  into  the  society  after  a  probationary  period ;  and 
while  accessions  are  continually  being  received  desertions  are  not  uncommon. 
The  two  iron  furnaces  operated  by  them  have  been  abandoned  for  some  years, 
they  having  proved  financial  failures.  Joseph  M.  Bimeler,  to  whom  they  were  so 
much  indebted,  died  August  27,  1853.  They  now  number  about  seventy-five 
families,  and  their  record  as  law-abiding  citizens  still  stands  without  a  blemish. 
They  are  a  very  hospitable  people  and  entertain  many  visitors. 

Dennison  is  ten  miles  southeast  of  New  Philadelphia,  on  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L. 
R.  R.,  and  was  laid  out  for  their  use  about  the  year  1864.  City  OflScers,  1888  : 
T.  R.  Woodbome,  Mayor ;  D.  A.  Demuth,  Clerk  ;  W.  M.  Miser,  Marshal ;  John 
W.  Hill,  Treasurer;  J.  T.  Watters,  Street  Commissioner;  T.  H.  Loller,  Solici- 
tor; S.  S.  Demuth,  Weighmaster.  Newspa|)er:  Paragraph^  Independent,  W. 
A.  Pittenger,  editor.  Churches:  1  Episcopal,  1  Catholic  and  1  Presbyterian. 
Here  are  the  repair  shops  of  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  with  686  hands. 

Population,  1880,  1,518.  School  census,  1888,  754.  Chas.  Hauj)ert,  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $12,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $40,000. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

Uhrichsville  is  ten  miles  southeast  of  New  Philadelphia,  at  the  junction  of 
the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  and  C.  L.  &  W.  Railroads,  and  joins  on  to  Dennison.  City 
Officers,  1888:  T.  D.  Healea,  Mayor;  W.  D.  Collier,  Clerk;  Wm.  McCollam, 
Treasurer ;  J.  Marshall,  Marshal ;  James  Parrish,  Street  Commissioner.  News- 
paper :  Tuscarawas  Chronicle,  Republican,  J.  E.  Graham,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches:  2  Methodist  Episco|)al,  1  Christian  Union,  1  Disciples,  1  Moravian, 
1  Presbyterian.  Banks :  Farmers'  and  Merchants',  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  presi- 
dent, T.  J.  Evans,  cashier ;  Union  (Geo.  Johnston),  I.  E.  Demuth,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees. — Everett  &  Thompson,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  8  hands ; 
Diamond  Fire  Clay  Co.,  sewer  pipe,  etc.,  40. — State  Repofi,  1887. 

Population,  1880,  2,790.  School  census,  1888,  1,345.  R.  B.  Smith,  superin- 
tendent  of  schools.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $48,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $83,000. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

Port  Washington  is  twelve  miles  southwest  of  New  Philadelphia^  on  the 
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Tuscarawas  river,  the  Ohio  Canal  and  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  School  census, 
1888,  239. 

New  C'omerstown  is  seventeen  miles  southwest  of  New  Pliiladelphia,  on  tlie 
Tuscarawas  river,  the  Ohio  Canal  and  P.  C.  &,  St.  L.  and  C.  &  M.  Railroads. 
City  Officers,  1888:  S.  F.  Tinimons,  Mayor;  J.  D.  Longshore,  Clerk;  R.  F. 
Dent,  Treasurer ;  Lewis  (Jurdner,  Marshal ;  Thomas  Knowls,  Street  Commis- 
sioner. Newspaper :  Index,  Iudp{)endei]t,  U.  M.  Taylor,  editor  and  publisher. 
Churches :  1  Methodit^t  Episcoiial,  1  Methodist  Protestan^  1  Baptist,  1  Lutheran. 
Bank:  Oxford,  Geoi^  \V.  Mulvane,  president;  Theodore  F.  Crater,  cashier. 
Population,  1880,  925.  School  ceusiie,  1888,  498.  Capital  invested  in  manu- 
fecturlng  establislimeiits,  $9,000.  Value  of  annual  pnxluct,  $10,000. — OAm> 
Labor  StaiuOKg,  1888. 

Mineral  City,  P.  O.  Mineral  Point,  is  ten  miles  northeast  of  New  Philadel- 

?liia,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Valley  and  C.  &  P.  Railroads.  Newsjjaper :  3fine)-al 
*ointa;  Independent,  W.  Hosick,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches;  1  Methodist 
Episwjial,  1  United  Brethren,  1  Lutheran,  1  Catholic,  1  German  Reformed. 
School  census,  1 888,  420  ;  S.  R.  Booner,Buperintcndentof  schools.  Itisalivdy 
mining  town,  with  extensive  cx>al  aud  fire-clay  miues  and  esteusive  fire-brick 
works.     Population  about  1,000. 

Bolivar  is  twelve  miles  north  of  New  Philadelphia,  on  the  Tuscarawas  river, 
tJie  Ohio  Canal  and  W.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  Newspaper :  Newa-Joumal,  Independent, 
M.  H.  Willard,  editor  and  publisher,  "Churches:  1  Lutheran,  1  Methodist,  1 
German  Lutheran  aud  I  Catholic.     Population  about  800. 

West  Chester,  P.  O,  Cadwallader,  is  twenty  miles  southeast  of  New  Phila- 
delphia.    Population,  1S80,  216. 

ZuAR  is  on  the  Tuscarawas  river  and  W,  &  L,  E.  R.  R.,  eleven  miles  north  of 
the  county-seat ;  has  alwnt  300  inlmbitauts. 

Shakesvili,e  is  on  the  C.  &  C  Railrwad,  almut  eleven  miles  west  of  county- 
seat.  It  haa  churches,  1  Methodist,  1  liefornied  and  1  Lutheran  ;  1  newsjtaper, 
Nrtcs,  Independent,  John  Doerschuk,  editor ;  a  bank  and  500  inhabitants.  School 
reusns,  1888,  139. 

Blake's  Mii.i«  is  onc-iiaif]  niilf  sooth  of  Now  Pliiladelphla,  on  the  Ohio 
Canal.     It  has  1  Methodist  Episcopal  church.     School  census,  1888,  179. 

Gnadenhutten  is  eleven  miles  south  of  New  Philadelphia,  on  the  Tuscarawas 
river  and  on  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  School  census,  1888, 119.  8.  K.  Mardis, 
supcrintendeut  of  schools. 

This  name  is  pronounced  Noddenhiten.  There  is  here  a  Moravian  churdi,  and 
it  is  the  site  of  the  Moravian  massacre.  Near  the  monument  yet  stands  an  apple- 
tree,  planted  in  1774  by  the  Indians,  and  it  has  borne  apples  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  apple  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Its«kiu  is  variegated  in  crimson  an<E 
white,  and  the  fruit  pIiAsant  in  taste. 
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UNION. 

Union  CouNyv  was  formed  April  1,  1820,  from  Delaware,  Franklin,  Mad- 
ison and  Logan,  together  with  a  part  of  old  Indian  territory.  The  surface  is 
generally  level,  and  most  of  the  soil  clayey.  The  southwestern  part  is  prairie 
land,  and  the  north  and  eastern  woodland  of  great  fertility  when  cleared.  In  the 
eastern  part  are  valuable  limestone  quarries. 

Area  about  420  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  124,261  ;  in 
pasture,  53,807;  woodland,  37,046;  lying  waste,  1,364;  produced  in  wheat, 
276,985  bushels;  rye,  785;  buckwheat,  362;  oats,  180,250;  barley,  79;  com, 
1,111,352;  broom  corn,  800  lbs.  brush;  meadow  hay,  28,045  tons;  clover  hay, 
4,639;  flax,  8,000  lbs.  fibre;  potatoes,  21,075  bushels;  butter,  383,982  lbs.; 
cheese,  11,500;  sorghum,  1,934  gallons;  maple  sugar,  26,092  lbs.;  honey, 
2,814;  eggs,  551,631  dozen;  grapes,  6,340  lbs.;  wine,  35  gallons;  sweet 
potatoes,  142  bushels ;  apples,  5,288 ;  peaches,  200 ;  pears,  770 ;  wool,  354,274 
lbs. ;  milch  cows  ownea,  4,880.  School  census,  1888,  7,301 ;  teachers,  247. 
Miles  of  railroad  track,  63. 


Townships  akd  Census. 

1840. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Cehsds. 

1840. 

1880. 

Allen, 

714 

1,333 

Liberty, 

922 

1,398 

Claiborne, 

497 

2,758 

Mill  Creek, 

524 

867 

Darby, 

736 

1,171 

Paris, 

1,151 

3,718 

Dover, 

457 

1,006 

Taylor, 

1,367 

Jackson, 

352 

1,454 

Union, 

894 

1,535 

Jerome, 

868 

1,503 

Washington, 

154 

1,164 

Leesburg, 

720 

1,552 

York, 

439 

1,549 

Population  of  Union  in  1830,  3,192;  1840,  8,443;  1860,  16,507;  1880, 
22,375 ;  of  whom  19,218  were  born  in  Ohio  ;  618,  Pennsylvania ;  591,  Virginia ; 
232,  New  York ;  104,  Indiana;  42,  Kentucky;  379,  German  Empire;  222,  Ire- 
land ;  131,  England  and  "Wales;  39,  British  America;  12,  Scotland;  8,  France, 
and  2,  Nor\vay  and  Sweden.     Census,  1890,  22,860. 

The  first  white  men  who  ever  made  a  settlement  within  the  county  were  James 
Ewing  and  his  brother  Jashua.  They  purchased  land  and  settled  on  Darby 
creek,  in  what  is  now  Jerome  township,  in  the  year  1798.  The  next  year  came 
Samuel  Mitchell,  David  Mitchell,  Samuel  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Samuel  Kirkpatrick, 
and  Samuel  MeCu  1  lough ;  and  in  1800,  George  Reed,  Samuel  Reed,  Robert 
Snodgrass  and  Paul  Houston. 

James  Ewing's  farm  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  noted  Mingo  town, 
which  was  deserted  at  the  time  the  Mingo  towns,  in  what  is  now  Logan  county, 
were  destroyed  by  Gen.  Ix)gan,  of  Kentucky,  in  1786.  When  Mr.  Ewing  took 
possession  of  it,  the  houses  were  still  remaining,  and,  among  others,  the  remains 
of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  with  coal,  cinders,  iron-dross,  etc.  Jonathan  Alder, 
formerly  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  says  the  shop  was  carried  on*by  a  ren- 
egade white  man  named  Butler,  who  lived  among  the  Mingoes.  Extensive  fields 
had  formerly  been  cultivated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

The  county  was  erected  through  the  exertions  of  Col.  James  Curry,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  State  legislature.  He  resided  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  county  from  the  year  1811  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1834.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Virginia  continental  line  during 
the  chief  jMirt  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  when  the 
American  army  surrendered  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  early  youth  he  w^as  with 
the  Virginia  forces  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenawha,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  with  the  Indians  at  that  place.     His  account  of  that  l>attle 
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differed,  in  one  respect,  from  some  of  the  accounts  of  it  whidi  we  have  read.  His 
recollection  was  perfectly  distinct  that,  when  the  alarm  was  given  in  the  camp^  upon 
the  approach  of  the  Indians  in  the  morning,  a  limited  number  of  men  from  each 
company  were  called  for,  and  sent  out  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  have 
a  fine  frolic  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  mere  scouting  party  of 
Indians.  Atler  the  party  thus  detached  had  been  gone  a  few  minutes,  a  lew  scat- 
tering reports  of  rifles  began  to  be  heard.  Momently,  however,  the  firing  became 
more  rapid,  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  Indians  were  in  force.  The  whole 
available  force  of  the  whites  then  left  the  camp.  During  the  forenoon  Mr.  C. 
received  a  wound  from  a  rifle-ball  which  passed  directly  through  the  elbow  of  his 
right  arm,  which  disabled  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

During  his  residence  in  Ohio  he  was  extensively  known,  and  had  many  warm 

friends  among  the  leading  men  of  the  State.     He  was  one  of  the  electors  by  whom 

he  vote  of  the  State  was  given  to  James  Monroe  for  President  of  the  United 

States.     The  last  of  many  public  trusts  which  he  held  was  that  of  associate  judge 

for  this  county. — Old  Edition, 

ifarysville  in  1846. — Marysville,  the  county-seat,  so  named  from  a  daughter  of 
the  original  proprietor,  is  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Columbus,  on  Mill  creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Scioto.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  church,  an 
academy,  1  newspaper  printing  oflBce,  3  mercantile  stores,  and  had,  in  1843, 
360  inhabitants ;  it  is  now  estimated  to  contain  about  600. 

Marysville,  county-seat  of  Union,  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Columbus, 
is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  district,  and  is  on  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R. 

County  Officers,  1888  :  Auditor,  George  M.  McPeck  ;  Clerk,  Robert  McCroiy ; 
Commissioners,  Thomas  M.  Brannen,  David  H.  Henderson,  Berry  Hannawalt ; 
Coroner,  Robert  H.  Graham ;  Infirmary  Directors,  John  E.  Harriman,  William 
M.  Winget,  David  R.  White ;  Probate  Judge,  Leonidas  Piper ;  Prosecuting  At- 
torney, Edward  W.  Porter ;  Recorder,  Jefierson  G.  Turner ;  Sheriff,  Thomas 
Martin ;  Surveyor,  Robert  L.  Plotner ;  Treasurer,  Robert  Smith.  City  Officers, 
1888  :  W.  M.  Winget,  Mayor ;  John  C.  Guthrie,  Clerk  ;  John  H.  Wood,  Treasurer; 
Moses  Cooledge,  Marshal ;  Antone  Vanderau,  Street  Commissioner.  Newspapers  : 
Tribune,  Republican,  J.  H.  Shearer,  editor ;  Union  Co.  Journal,  Democratic, 
A.  J.  Hare,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches  :  1  Methodist,  1  Catholic,  1  Presby- 
terian, 1  Congregational,  1  Lutheran,  1  African  Methodist  Episcopal.  Banks : 
Farmers',  J.  M.  Southard,  president,  Chas.  W.  Southard,  cashier;  Bank  of 
Marysville  (FuUington  &  Phellis),  R.  M.  Henderson,  cashier ;  People's,  A.  J. 
Whitney,  president,  C.  S.  Chapman,  cashier. 

Manufiwtures  and  Employees. — Robinson,  Curry  &  Co.,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  15; 
Isajic  Half,  furniture,  42 ;  C.  F.  Ijcntz,  butter  tubs,  etc.,  28 ;  S.  A.  Cherry, 
lumber,  5 ;  Fleck  &  Chapman,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  10 ;  A.  S.  Turner,  carriages  and 
buggies,  7  ;  Sprague  &  Perfe(.*t,  flour,  etc.,  5 ;  J.  Z.  Kodgers,  machine  repair  shop. 
—State  Reports,  LSSS. 

Population,  1880,  2,061.  School  census,  1888,  928;  W.  H.  Cole,  school 
superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $78,700.  Value 
of  annual  product,  $159,600.— OA/o  iMbor  StalMes,  1887.  Census,  1890, 
2,8;^2. 

Afarvsville  is  sometimes  called  "  the  Shaded  Citv,"  l>ecause  its  streets  are  so  well 
sluidcd  by  maples.  The  county  is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  macadamized 
roads,  extending  in  the  ao^o:regato  550  miles  and  made  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  county  court-house  is  a  handsome  sub- 
stantial  structure  of  Berea  sandstone  and  pressed  brick,  and  built  in  1883  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000.  It  is  the  fourth  county  court-house.  Its  predecessor  is  shown  in 
the  old  view  of  Marysville. 

The  Magnetic  Springs  recently  oi)ened  at  Marysville  are  said  to  be  very  similar 
to  those  of  Saratoga  in  medicinal  proj)erties.     They  have  a  daily  flow  of  238,000 
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gallons.     A  fine  large  bath-house  has  been  erected  and  other  pre|)aratious  made 
for  visitors. 


fflSTORIC  AND  BIOGRAPHIC  MISCELLANIES. 


The  memorable  ** Loo-Cabin  Campaign,'* 
during  which  the  word  '* Buckeye"  became 
the  fixed  sobriauet  of  Ohio,  was  intimately 
connected  with  tne  history  of  Union  county,  for 
here  the  first  log-cabin  was  built. 

The  building  of  the  log-cabin  and  its  intro- 
duction into  the  campaign  was  brought  about 
by  a  scurrilous  newspaper  article,  oescribing 
Gen.  Harrison's  home  life,  and  representing 
him  as  living  in  a  log-cabin,  driuKing  hara 
cider,  and  without  ambition  or  ability  to  fill 
the  highest  office  in  the  land.  The  people  of 
Ohio  were  at  this  time  just  emerging  from 
the  log-cabin  era ;  all  the  early  associations 
and  sentiment  of  their  lives  were  identified 
with  the  log-cabin,  where  thev  had  lived 
while  they  and  their  parents  had  fought  the 
daily  battle  of  privation  and  hardship  in  the 
wresting  of  the  wilderness  from  barbananism. 
The  oontemDtuous  reflection  on  this  life  they 
resented  with  great  indignation,  and  enthu- 
siastically Bupi)orted  Gen.  Harrison. 

At  the  Whig  State  Convention  held  in 
Columbus,  February  22,  1840,  every  county 
determined  to  be  well  represented.  They 
taxed  their  ingenuity  to  devise  curious  insig- 
nia of  their  party.  Songs  were  written  with- 
out number  and  sung  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  campaign  also  became  known  as  ''The 
Song  Campaign. "  Two  of  these  songs  be- 
came famous  throughout  the  lengtb  and 
breadth  of  the  land  for  their  exceeaing  apt- 
ness, sentiment  and  tuneful  rhymes  :  tbese 
were  *'  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too,"  by  A.  C. 
Ross,  of  Zanesville,  and  the  *' Log-Cabin 
Song,"  by  Otway  Curry,  of  Marysville. 

Tne  idea  of  constructing  a  log-cabin  to  be 
taken  to  the  State  Convention  first  occurred  to 
the  Union  county  delegates.  Uuder  the  su- 
pervision of  Levi  Phelps,  William  W.  Steele, 
A.  C.  Jennings,  James  W.  Evans,  Stephen 


McLain  and  Mains  Wason  the  cabin  was  con- 
structed. 

Jackson  G.  Sprague  (living  in  Bloomficld, 
111.,  in  1889)  built  tne  cabin  of  buckeye  logs, 
cut  for  the  purpose  from  the  forest  in  the 
vicinity  of  Marysville.  It  was  built  on  the 
wagon  which  was  intended  to  carry  it  in  the 
procession  to  Columbus.  (The  Convention 
being  a  mass  convention,  each  countv  was  rep- 
resented by  hundreds  of  delegates.)  Before 
the  completion  of  the  cabin,  Mr.  CJurry  was 
waited  upon  by  a  delegation  of  citizens  and 
reauestea  to  compose  a  suitable  song  for  the 
deaication  ceremonies.  Mr.  Curry  complied 
with  the  request  and  composed  the  ''Log- 
Cabin  Song  "  and  played  an  accompaniment 
on  the  flute  the  first  time  it  was  sung. 

On  the  morning  of  February  21st  the  log- 
cabin  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses  and 
accompanied  bv  a  large  procession  started  for 
(yolumbus.  The  next  morning  on  nearing 
Columbus  the  procession  was  augmented  in 
numbers  by  a  large  delegation  from  Clarke 
county.  A  band  of  singers  had  been  placed 
in  the  cabin,  and  on  it  printed  copies  of  the 
song  had  been  distributed,  so  that  when  the 
procession  entered  Columbus  and  moved 
through  the  city  every  person  had  learned 
the  song,  and  the  tuneful  air  rang  out  loud 
above  the  cheers  that  greeted  the  delegation 
on  every  side. 

In  a  very  short  time  every  delegation  had 
procured  copies  of  the  song,  which  was 
printed  by  tne  Columbus  papers,  and  when 
these  delegations  returned  to  their  homes  the 
refrain  was  taken  up  and  spread  throughout 
the  country  with  marvellous  rapidity  until  the 
whole  country  was  resounding  with  the  air. 
Its  effect  in  rousing  the  spirit  of  the  people 
throughout  the  nation  cannot  be  estimated. 


Loo-Cabin  Song. 
Tune — Highland  Laddxe. 

3h,  where,  tell  me  where,  was  your  Buck  eve  Cabin  made? 

Oh,  where,  tell  me  where,  was  your  Buckeye  Cabin  made? 
'Twas  built  among  the  merry  bo^'s  who  wield  the  plow  and  spade, 

Where  the  Log-Cabins  stand  in  the  bonnie  Buckeye  shade. 
Cho.  :  'Twas  built,  etc. 


Oh,  what,  tell  me  what,  is  to  be  your  cabin's  fate  ? 

()h,  what,  tell  me  what,  is  to  be  your  cabin's  fate  ? 
We'll  wheel  it  to  the  Capitol,  and  place  it  there  elate. 

As  a  token  and  a  sign  of  the  bonnie  Buckeye  State. 
Cho.  :  We'll  wheel  it,  etc 

Oh,  why,  tell  me  whv,  does  your  Buckeye  Cabin  go  ? 

Oh,  why,  tell  me  why,  does  your  Buckeye  Cabin  go? 
It  goes  a^inst  the  spoilsman — for  well  the  builders  Know 

It  was  Harrison  that  fought  for  the  cabins  long  ago. 
Cho..  :  It  goes  against,  etc. 
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Uh.  who  fell  before  liini  in  battJe — tell  me  who? 

Ob,  who  fell  before  htm  in  battle— tell  loe  who? 
He  drove  the  savage  legionR,  UTid  British  nrniy.  too, 

At  the  Kapids  and  the  Thames  and  old  TlppecsDoe. 
CBo.  :  He  drove,  etc. 

By  whom,  tell  nie  whom,  will  the  battle  next  be  won? 
By  whom,  tell  me  whom,  will  the  battle  next  be  won  ? 
The  BDoilsuien  and  leg  trehsurers  will  soon  begin  to  run  ! 
And  the  Ijog-Cabin  candidate  will  march  to  WuhingtODl 
Cho.  :  The  spoilsmen,  etc. 

Oh,  what,  tell  me  what,  then  will  little  Martin  do? 

Oh.  what,  tell  ue  what,  then  will  little  Martin  do? 
He'll  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Price  and  Swartout  too. 

While  the  log-cabins  rioe  again  with  old  Tippecanoe  I 
Cho.  :  He'll  folfow,  etc. 


The  "Log-Cabin  Song  "inpited  the  pro- 
doctioii  of  many  similar  songs,  but  none  of 
these  shared  its  popiilnrity  except  "Tippe* 
canoe  and  Tyler,  tw."  This  was  written  by 
A,  C  Robs,  of  Zaiiesville.  on  his  return  from 
the  State  Convention.  Kosa  was  a  meiuber 
of  the  Zaneaville  Tipjiecanuc  Glee  Club,  and 

3,  aftked  to  write  an  original  son^  for  tnei 
friend  sueeested  "  Little  Fir"  '■ 

public  meetings. 

too  "  was  composed  and  first  sung  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Glee  Club.  It  was  received  with 
Ssat  enthuiiiasm.  but  did  not  spread  much 
yond  the  Buckeye  Stale  until  September. 
In  that  month  at  a  political  nieetiuR  held  in 
Lafayette  Hall,  New  Torkdty,  Mr.  Kobs  was 
present,  having  gone  east  to  purchase  goods. 
The  speakers,  Fi-entiiw  of  MiBsiwinpT,  Tal- 
madge  of  New  V.jrk.  iind  Olis  of  Massin.'hii- 
«etts,  were  late  in  reaching  the  hall.  Several 
songs  were  sung  to  hold  the  crowd,  but  the 
atock  was  soon  exhausted  and  chairman 
Delevan  requested  any  one  present  who  could 
sing  to  come  forward  and  entertain  the  people. 
Ross  said.  "  If  I  could  get  on  the  stand  I 
would  singaiK>ng,"  and  hardly  had  the  words 
■out  before  he  found  himself  riassing  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  to  be  lanaed  on  the  plat- 
form. Questions  of  "Who  are  you?" 
"What's  your  name?"  came  from  every 
hand.  "  I  am  a  Buckeye  from  the  Buckeye 
State,"  was  the  answer.  "Three  cheers  for 
the  Buckeye  Stat«  !  "  cried  out  the  president 
and  they  were  given  with  a  will.  Ross  re- 
quested the  meeting  to  keep  quiet  till  he  had 
sung  three  or  four  verses,  and  it  did.  But 
the  enthusiasm  swelled  up  to  an  uncontrol- 
lable uitch,  and  at  last  tnc  whole  meeting 
joined  in  the  chorus  with  a  yim  and  a  vigor 


We'll  have  a  speech  from  each  of  them 
B'or  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too." 

He  took  his  seat  auiid  thundering  applause 
and  three  times  three  for  the  Buckeye  State. 
After  the  meetjng  was  over  the  crowds  in  the 
streets,  in  the  saloons,  everywhere,  were  stag- 
ing "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too." 

chorus  weU  adajited  for      Oh,  what  has  caused  this  great  commotjan. 

All  the  country  through? 
It  is  (be  ball  a  rolling  on 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  t«o. 

Ana  with  'em  we'll  beat  little  Van  ! 

Van,  Van  is  a  used  up  man  ; 

And  with  'em  we'll  beat  htlle  Van  1 

Like  the  working  of  mighty  waters,  waters. 

On  it  will  go, 
And  in  its  course  we'll  clear  the  way 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,  etc 

Sec  the  Loco's  standard  tottering,  tottering, 

tottering, 
Down  it  must  go. 
And  in  its  place  we  11  rear  the  flag 
Of  Tippecanoe  and  l^ler,  too,  etc 

The  Bay  State  boys  turned  out  in  thousands, 
thousands,  thousands. 

Not  long  ago. 
And  at  Bunker  Hill  thev  set  their  seals 

For  'fippecanoe  and  Tyl",  loo,  etc. 

Now  you  hear  the  Vaiijooks  talking,  talking, 
talking. 

Things  look  quite  blue. 
For  nil  the  world  seemed  turning  around 

For  Tippecanoe  and  T^ler,  too,  etc. 

Let  them  talk  about  hard  cider,  cider,  cider. 

And  log-cabins,  too. 
It  will  only  help  to  speed  the  ball 

For  Uppecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,  etc 

His  latch-string  hanga  out^e  the  door,  door, 
door. 
And  is  never  polled  in, 


I,  but  the 


i  encored    and 


indescribable.    The  t 
sung  again  and  agair, 
were  not  repeated,  as  he  had  i 
and  could  make  them  to  suit 
While  lie  was  singing  in  response  to  the  third 
encore,  the  speakera,  Otis  and  Talmadge,  ar- 
rived and  Ross  improvised — 

*'  We'll  now  stop  sitiging,  for  Talmadge  is 
here,  here,  here, 
And  Otis,  loo. 
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For  it  is  always  the  custom  of 
Old  TippeoaDoe  and  I^ler,  too,  etc. 

He  alwavs  had  his  table  set,  set,  set, 

For  all  hoDest  and  true^ 
To  ask  you  in  to  take  a  bite 

With  Tippecanoe  and  T^ler,  too,  etc. 

See  the  spoilsmen  and  leg- treasurers,  treas- 
urers, treasurers, 

All  in  a  stew, 
For  well  they  know  thev  stand  no  chance 

With  Tippecanoe  ana  Tyler,  too,  etc. 

Little  Matty's  days  are  numbered,  numbereu, 
numbered, 

And  out  he  must  ffo, 
For  in  his  place  we'll  put  the  good 

Old  Tippecanoe  and  T^ler,  too,  etc. 

The  authorship  of  *'  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler, 
too  "  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  J  ohn 
Greiner,  of  Columbus,  who  wrote  a  large 
number  of  popular  campaign  songs. 

Soon  afler  the  nomination  of  David  Tod 
for  governor  by  the  Democrats  in  January, 
1844j  Samuel  Medary,  through  the  columns 
of  his  paper  (OAio  Statesman),  called  **  for 
a  song  from  Greiner.  *  *  The  following  unique 
lines  were  the  result  of  that  call : 

GOVKRNOR  ToD. 

Air :  Rosin  the  Bow, 

Soon  after  the  great  nomination 

Was  held  at  Columbus,  so  odd. 
There  was  quite  a  jollification 

At  the  homestead  of  Governor  Tod. 

His  mother,  good  pious  old  lady, 
Her  spectacles  threw  on  the  sod — 

''Good  gracious!  who'd  thought  that  our 
Davy 
Would  ever  be  Governor  Tod." 

His  sisters,  each  other  remarking. 
Said  proudly,  *' Those  fellows  may  plod. 

Who  used  to  come  up  here  a-sparking 
The  sisters  of  Governor  Tod." 

The  little  Tods,  building  play  houses. 
As  they  in  their  petticoats  trod. 

Said,  **0h,    mother,   now  shan  t  we  wear 
trousers. 
Since  papa  is  Governor  Tod  ? 

**  Indeed,  we  will  cut  no  more  capers, 
Because  it  would  look  very  oda. 

If  we  were  to  play  with  the  neighbors, 
And  we  all  young  Governors  l^od.^* 

**  Be  quiet,  each  little  young  sappy, 
I'll  tickle  your  backs  with  the  rods ; 

It's  only  myself  and  your  papa 
Are  Governors, — saucy  young  Tods. 

So,  now,  if  the  people  are  hardened, 
And  shouldn't  elect  him,  how  odd ; 

They  surely  will  never  get  pardoned 
By  Davy,  the  Governor  Tod. 


A  Night  of  Suffering  and  Peril  of  Two 
Soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812.— The  following 
account  or  the  terrible  suffering  of  two  of  the 
early  residents  of  Union  county  is  abridged 
from  the  ** County  History."  It  illustrates 
one  of  the  many  perils  common  to  all  pioneer 
settlements. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1813, 
David  Mitchell  and  James  Mather,  soldiers 
of  the  war  of  1812,  who  had  been  honorably 
discharged  at  Fort  Meigs,  were  on  their  way 
to  their  homes  at  the  *'  Mitchell  Settlement " 
on  Big  Darby  creek,  when  they  were  over- 
taken oy  a  heavy  snow  storm,  accompanied 
by  severe  cold.  Their  path  lay  through  an 
uninhabited  region,  with  not  even  a  blazed 
tree  to  guide  them.  To  cross  Mill  creek, 
they  had  felled  a  tree  for  a  foot  bridge.  The 
exertion  had  produced  profuse  perspiration. 
The  tree  did  not  quite  reach  tne  opposite 
bank,  so  that  in  crossing  they  were  wet  to  the 
knees.  When  the  opposite  bank  was  reached 
Mitchell,  who  was  in  feeble  health,  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  sickness  and  vomiting,  as  a  result 
of  the  chill  caused  by  the  wetting.  Some  six 
miles  from  *' Mitchell's  Settlement"  he  be- 
came too  weak  to  proceed,  and  sank  to  the 
ground  exhausted;  believing  that  he  could 
not  survive,  he  besought  Matner  to  leave  him 
to  his  fate  and  seek  his  own  safety.  This 
Mather  refused  to  do,  but  went  courageously 
to  work  to  do  what  he  could  for  his  compan- 
ion. Gathering  some  dry  leaves,  he  made  a 
bed  of  them  at  the  roots  of  a  large  tree,  and, 
with  brush,  limbs  and  bark,  constructed  a 
rude  shelter,  to  which  he  carried  Mitchell. 
By  rubbing  his  feet  and  legs  he  endeavored 
to  get  up  a  reaction  through  the  circulation 
of  tne  blood ;  then  taking  a  pair  of  stockings 
from  his  own  knapsack  he  put  them  on 
Mitchell's  feet.  In  the  meanwhile,  night 
closed  in,  and,  although  the  snow  ceased  fall- 
ing, the  cold  increased  in  severity.  Through- 
out the  long,  dreary  night,  Mather  kept  up 
his  efforts  to  restore  his  comrade,  but  appar- 
ently without  avail.  When  at  last  dawn  be- 
gan to  break,  although  still  alive,  Mitchell 
was  rapidly  sinking,  and  again  by  words  and 
signs  besought  ^lather  to  seek  safety  and 
leave  him  to  die  alone.  Mather  again  re- 
fused to  do  this,  but  as  soon  as  sumciently 
light  started  on  a  swill  run  to  the  settlement, 
and  when  nearing  Judge  Mitchell's  house  he 
met  three  brothers  of  ^litchell,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  condition  of  affairs.  They 
immediately  procured  blankets  and  restora- 
tives and  hastened  on  horseback  to  the  res- 
cue, though  scarcely  expecting  to  find  their 
brother  alive. 

Mitchell  was  still  alive  when  found,  was 
hastily  conveyed  to  his  father's  house  ;  medi- 
cal aid  v>as  summoned,  and  by  careful  nursing 
he  was  restored  to  health, although  he  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  his  terrible  expe- 
rience. His  feet  and  legs  having  been  frozen, 
he  was  crippled  to  some  extent.  Mather 
suffered  no  permanent  injury  from  the  ex- 
posure. 

Protection  to  a  Slave. — In  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Captain  Horatio  Cox  Hamilton, 
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STen  ID  the  '*  Union  Conn^  ffistoiy,"  is  re- 
ted  an  aooonnt  of  his  renisal  to  turn  oyer 
to  a  jailer  a  slave  that  had  sought  protection 
from  the  Union  army.  It  involves  a  ques- 
tion which  was  at  the  time  a  national  one, 
and  a  subject  for  consideration  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Lincoln. 

Capt  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Irville,  Muskin- 
gum county,  O.,  September  24, 1830.  When  a 
boy  of  eight  years  he  removed  with  his  father's 
&mily  to  Kichwood,  Union  county.  He 
worked  on  his  father's  fiirm,  spent  two  years  in 
college  at  Delaware,  taught  scnool ;  married, 
June  3,  1856^£dmonia  I)awson,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Nelson  Dawson,  of  Putnam,  0.;  com- 
menced farming  in  Black  Hawk  county,  la. ,  in 
1857 ;  retumea  to  his  father's  &rm  m  1861 ; 
July  22,  1862,  was  appointed  byOov.  Tod  to 
raise  Union  county's  quota  of  volunteers;  Auff. 

7. 1862,  was  elected  captain  in  the  96th  O.  v . 
I.  The  re^ment  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  Brig. -Gen.  S.  C.  Burbridge,  and  the  bri- 
gade was  attached  to  Mig.-Oen.  A.  J.  Smith's 
division  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps. 

Capt.  Hamilton  resigned  from  thearm^Aug. 

9. 1863,  on  account  of  disease  contracted  in  the 
service.  His  wife  died  Jan.  29,  ]877,and  in  1879 
he  married  Miss  Molly  Kendall,  and  they  now 
live  together  in  the  y iOage  of  Richwood.  Capt. 
Hamilton  has  partially  regained  his  health. 

The  account  of  Capt  Hamilton's  refusal  to 
return  the  fugitive  slave  is  here  quoted  from 
the  '^  County  History : 

''The  96th  0.  V.  I.  reached  Kentucky  on 
the  Ist  day  of  September,  1862.  ItwiU  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time  there  was  a 
sentiment  among  the  new  recruits  that  slaves 
and  slave  property  were  being  wrongfully  pro- 
tected by  the  army,  and  that  it  was  no  part 
of  a  soldier's  duty  to  protect  rebel  property, 
and  catch  and  return  slaves  to  their  masters. 
It  began  to  be  noticed  that  negroes  were 
turned  out  of  our  lines  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing degree  of  reluctance ;  also  that  Capt. 
Hamilton  was  the  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
and  that  he  did  not  always  obey  an  order  to 
do  so  inhuman  a  thing  as  to  turn  a  fellow- 
man  over  to  his  rebel  master,  even  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  positive  command  of  a  senior  officer. 
Finally  a  boy,  some  fourteen  years  of  age, 
came  into  the  camp  of  the  96th  Ohio,  at 
Nicholasville,  Ky.,  calling  himself  William 
Clay,  and  reporting  that  his  master  was  a 
rebel,  and  that  he  had  thrown  an  axe  at  him 
(Billy),  and  that  he  wanted  protection.  He 
found  a  friend  in  Capt.  Hamilton,  and  re- 
mained with  him,  as  a  servant,  for  some  time, 
until  the  army  was  ordered  to  move  to  Louis- 
ville. On  the  way,  and  as  it  passed  through 
Versailles,  a  pei*son  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Union  soldier  came,  representing  him- 
self as  being  on  Maj.-Gen.  A.  J.  SmitWs 
staff,  and  that  as  such  he  ordered  Capt. 
Hamilton  to  deliver  the  boy  Billy  to  him  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  jailer  as  an  escaped 
slave.  This  he  refused  to  do  unless  the  order 
came  in  writing  from  Gen.  Smith  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  being  countersigned  by  Gen.  Bur- 
bridge  and  Col.  1.  W.  Vance,  of  the  96th  0. 
V.  1.     This  the  fellow  refused  to  get,  but 


notified  him  that  he  wodd  be  hack  in  fifteen 
minutes  with  a  detadimait  of  soldiers  and 
that  he  would  take  the  boy  1^  foree.  Upon 
this  the  captain  turned  to  his  company,  and 
told  them  that  if  it  was  going  to  be  a  question 
of  foree,  that  they  might  kMul  their  guns  and 
prepare  for  the  afllray. 

That  order  the  company  made  haste  to 
execute,  and  as  they  did  so  one  company 
afVer  another  did  the  same,  nntiL  as  fw  as 
one  could  see.  the  road  seemed  to  e^tsten  with 
the  light  of  the  sun  as  it  was  reflected  Inr  the 
several  thousand  ramrods  which  were  beinff 
used  to  send  home  the  ball  that  was  intended 
to  perforate  the  hide  of  any  man  who  wonld 
attempt  to  take  Billy  by  force.  The  effect  of 
this  preparation  was  that  the  staff  oflh»r  gave 
up  his  notion  of  taking  the  boy  l^  force  at 
that  time,  but  notified  the  captain  that  the 
affair  would  be  deferred  untu  evening,  at 
which  time  the  boy  would  be  taken  by  roroe, 
and  the  captain  put  under  arrest  for  disobe- 
dience of  orders.  This  kept  the  matter 
brewing  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  As 
soon  as  the  army  was  encamped  for  the  night, 
the  soldiers  held  an  impromptu  meetini^,  at 
which  speeches  were  nuide  and  resolutions 
passed  approving  the  course  of  Capt  Hamil- 
ton, and  resolving  that  they  wouH  stand  l^ 
him  to  the  death.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inform  him  of  their  purpose,  and 
he  was  soon  waited  on  by  a  soldier  who  made 
known  their  action  to  him,  and  requested 
that,  if  any  move  should  be  made  to  take  the 
boy  by  force,  immediate  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  oflicerB  and  soldiers  whose  names  were 
found  on  a  card  which  was  handed  to  the 
captain.  This  uprising  of  the  soldiers,  occa- 
sioned by  the  refusal  of  Capt  Hamilton  to 
give  up  the  boy  Billy,  had  the  effect  to  stop 
all  effort  in  the  Army  of  Kentucky  to  arrest 
or  return  slaves  to  their  masters. 

On  reaching  Ix)uisville,  the  army  was 
ordered  to  go  to  Memphis  and  Vicksburg. 
The  boy  could  not  be  taken,  and  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  either  to  let 
bim  loose  in  Kentucky,  to  be  seized  upon 
and  returned  to  slavery,  or  to  send  him  home 
to  Ohio.  The  latter  the  captain  chose  to  do, 
but  had  to  force  his  way  across  the  river  for 
fear  of  arrest ;  but  he  finally  reached  New 
Albany^  Ind.,  and  bought  a  railroad  ticket  to 
Marj'sville  for  the  boy,  paying  for  it  all  the 
money  he  had  and  going  $1.25- in  debt. 
When  the  boy  reached  Richwood,  it  set 
everything  in  commotion.  Some  approved 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  captain,  others 
condemned.  The  partv  in  opposition  called  a 
meeting,  and  resolved  that  the  ''niffger'' 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stay,  ana  that 
they  would  return  him  to  his  master,  etc. 
They  also  resolved  that  Capt  Hamilton 
should  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  Kich- 
wood. The  matter  got  into  all  the  papers  of 
the  State,  and  of  other  States  as  well.  Letters 
came  to  the  captain  from  ever}'  quarter,  some 
approving  and  some  disapproving  his  course. 
One  man,  who  was  given  to  understanding 
the  force  of  what  he  said,  wrote  him  that  it 
was  supposed  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
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take  the  boy  by  force  and  send  him  back  to 
Kentucky,  but  he  said  that  the  captain  need 
not  be  alanued,  for  that  many  thousands  of 
men  were  armed  and  ready  for  any  move  that 
mi^ht  be  made  to  return  the  boy. 

Silly  Clay  and  H.  C.  Hamilton  both  live 
in  Richwood  at  this  time,  and  this  story 
would  not  have  been  told  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fact  of  its  having  had  so  important  a 
part  in  the  war  in  overthrowing  the  slave 
power,  and  in  developing  liberal  and  Christian 
sentiment  at  home. ' 

The  name  of  Otway  Curry  stood  high 
among  the  people  in  the  olden  time  as  that 
of  a  man  or  singular  purity  and  dignity  of 
character,  and  a  poet  whose  verses  illustrated 
the  thoughto  and  emotions  of  a  devout  and 
reverent  spirit 

He  was  bom  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Greenfield,  Highland  county,  March  26, 1 804, 
and  when  a  laa  of  seven  years  came  with  his 
father.  Col.  James  Curry,  into  what  is  now 
Union  county.  His  father  the  next  year, 
1812,  was  summoned  to  Chillicothc  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature ;  an  older  brother 
went  into  the  army  to  do  battle  for  his  coun- 
try, and  the  rest  of  the  family  remained  on 
the  farm  with  their  prudent  and  patriotic 
mother.  Alone  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded 
by  savages,  they  were  never  molested,  though 
oflen  alarmed.  On  one  occasion  their  horses 
showed  every  indication  of  fear ;  their  dogs 
barked  furiously,  now  rushing  into  the  corn- 
field and  then  retreating  with  bristling  hair 
as  if  driven.  The  family,  thinking  that  the 
Indians  were  near,  decided  to  fight  as  well  as 
pray. 

The  mother,  in  marshalling  her  forces, 
stationed  young  Otway  and  his  brother 
Stephenson  on  guard,  Otway  at  the  house 
<x>mer  and  Stephenson  at  the  bars  with 
loaded  guns  at  rest  and  ordered  them  to  take 
aim  and  fire  as  soon  as  they  saw  an  Indian. 
Fortunatelv  none  appeared. 

Otway  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  at 
Lebanon,  and  followed  that  occupation  for 
several  years,  part  of  the  time  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  country.  At  this  period  he  began 
writing  verses  anonymously  tor  the  newspa- 
pers, as  '*My  Mother,"  and  **  Kingdom 
Come  ;"  these  gained  popular  favor  and  won 
the  life-long  friendship  of  William  D.  Gal- 
lagher. He  married  Miss  Mary  Noteman, 
and  eventually  settled  on  a  farm  in  Union 
county,  where  he  courted  the  muses  in  the 
intervals  of  agricultural  labor.  In  1836  he 
was  elected  to  the  lej^islature  ;  again  in  1 837 
and  1842.  For  a  while  he  edited  the  Xenia 
Torch  I^Q^y  and  was  associated  with  Gal- 
lagher in  Columbus  in  the  publication  of  the 
Hfgperian^  a  monthly  magazine  of  a  high 
order,  and  therefore  naturally  of  a  short  lire. 

In  these  years  he  studied  the  law,  and 


though  entering  the  profession  late  evinced 
marked  capacity.  In  1 850  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  second  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  1853  he  purchased  the 
Scioto  Gazette  and  removed  to  Chillicothe, 
where  he  edited  it  for  a  year,  and  health  fail- 
ing, returned  to  Marysville  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law.  In  1854  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Editorial  Convention,  and 
died  February  15,  1855.  He  was  one  of  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  Methodist  church.  The 
late  Bishop  Tliomson  wrote  of  him  **a8  a 
man  without  a  spot  in  his  character,  of 
strong  domestic  nature,  whose  home  to  him 
was  a  paradise : — a  man  of  fervent  piety, 
and  his  poetry  as  the  song  of  a  religious  soul : 
a  faith  that  brings  heaven  near  to  earth  and 
man  into  fellowship  with  angels." 

Mr.  Curry  was  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
with  a  broad,  lofty  brow,  and  an  open  counte- 
nance. He  was  strikingly  neat  in  his  personal 
appearance,  and  careful  and  cautious  in  his 
speech  and  writings  as  though  the  eye  of  the 
Master  was  ever  upon  him  in  all  his  words 
and  acts.  Annexed  is  one  of  his  poems, 
which  has  been  a  comfort  to  many  devout 
souls  : 

The  Great  Hereafter. 

*Tis  sweet  to  think  when  struggling 

The  goal  of  life  to  win. 
That  just  beyond  the  shores  of  time 

The  better  days  begin. 

When  through  the  nameless  ages 

I  cast  my  longing  eyes. 
Before  me,  like  a  boundless  sea. 

The  Great  Hereafter  lies. 

Along  its  brimming  bosom 

Perpetual  summer  smiles. 
And  gathers  like  a  golden  robe 

Around  the  emerald  isles. 

There  in  the  long  blue  distance, 

By  lulling  breezes  fanned, 
I  seem  to  see  the  flowering  groves 

Of  old  Beulah's  land. 

And  far  beyond  the  islands 

That  gem  the  wave  serene. 
The  image  of  the  cloudless  shore 

Of  holy  Heaven  is  seen. 

Unto  the  Great  Hereafler — 

Aforetime  dim  and  dark — 
I  freely  now,  and  gladly,  give 

Of  life  the  wanaering  bark. 

And  in  the  far-off  haven. 
When  shadowy  seas  are  passed, 

By  anfirel  hands  its  Quivering  sails 
Shall  all  be  furled  at  last. 


The  manager  of  "the  Associated  Press,"  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Smith,  journalist, 
18  from  Union  county.  He  was  brought  here  in  1836  by  his  parents  when  a 
child,  three  years  of  age,  from  Columbia  county.  New  York,  where  he  was  born 
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December  1, 1833.     Francis  F.  Browne,  author  and  editor  of  the  Dial^  thus  out- 
lines his  career  in  '^Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography : " 

Mr.  Smith  had  the  best  eduostioiud  advan-  In  Jaouaiy,  1883,  he  effected  the  anioD  of  the 
tages  that  the  State  then  afforded.  He  New  York  Associated  Pkwss  with  the  Western 
was  tutor  in  a  western  ooUege,  and  then  as-  Associated  Pkess,  and  beeame  ^feneral  mana- 
sistant  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  in  Cincinnati,  ger  of  the  consolidated  association, 
of  which,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  became  Mr.  Smith  is  a  student  of  historioal  sab- 
editor,  doing  also  literaiy  work  on  the  IMer-  jeots.    He  is  author  of  *'The  St  C^ur  Pa- 


ary  Review,    At  the  opening  of  the  civil  pen'' (2  vols.,  Cindnnad,  1882),  a  biography 

war  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cin-  of  Charles  Hammond,  and  manv  contrum- 

cinnati  Oaxettej  and  during  the  war  he  took  tions  to  American  periodicals.    Hehas|Mut]y 

an  active  part  m  raising  troops  and  forward-  completed  (1888)  a  '*  Political  History  of  the 

ing  sanitary  supplies,  and  in  political  work  for  United  States.       By  his  investigataonB  in 

strengthening  the  government             ^     ^  the  British  Museum  he  has  brought  to  light 

He  was  largely  instrumental  in  briugin/^  many  unpublished  letters  of  Washington  to 

Gov.  John  Brou^h  to  the  front  as  the  candi-  Col.  Henry  Bouquet,  and  has  shown   that 

date  of  the  United  Republicans  and  War  those  that  were  published  by  Jared  Sparks 

Democrats ;  and  at  Droughts  election,  in  1 863,  were  not  correctly  given, 

he  became  the  latter*s   private   secretary.  Mr.  Smith  is  of  Scotch^Butoh   descent. 

The  next  3^ear  he  was  elected  secretary  of  through  both  the  male  and  female  line.     His 

the  State  of  Ohio,  and  was  re-elected  in  1866.  father,  William  DeForest  Smith,  was  a  na- 

He  retired  from  public  office  to  establish  the  tiye  of  Litchfield  countv,  Connecticut,  where 

ESvening    Chronicle  at   Cincinnati,  but,  his  his^  family  had   settled   about   1639.     Mr. 
health   giving  way,  he  was  forced  to  with-  •   Smith's  mother  was  Ahnira  Gott,  daughter 

draw  from  allactive  work.    In  1870 he  took  of  Deacon  Stoiy  Oott, a  lieutenant  in  Uie 

charge  of  the  affiftirs  of  the  Western  Associ-  Revolutionary  army,  who  was  a  descendant 

ated  Press,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  of  Daniel  Grott,  who  emigrated  from  Scot- 

In1877he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  land  and  settled  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 

collector  of  the  port  at  that  city,  and  was  before  the  year  1690.    Aft^  the  dbse  of  the 

instrumental  in   bringing  about  important  Revolutionaiy  war  lieutenant  G<^  removed 

reforms  in  customs  methods  in  harmony  with  to  ColumUa  county,  N.  Y. 
the  civil  service  polioy  of  the  administration. 

At  the  northwest  comer  of  Broad>vay  and  Dey  streets,  New  York,  stands  the 
first  of  the  tall  buildings  erected  in  that  great  metropolis.  Here  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  of  the  Associated  Press.  From  this 
building  radiate  the  business  nerves  of  the  whole  world.  Mr.  Smith's  office  is  on 
the  fifth  floor,  but  the  editorial  and  operating  rooms  are  on  the  eighth  floor,  and  it 
was  here  that  I  found  that  gentleman  surrounded  by  the  men  whose  business  it  is 
to  disseminate  intelligence.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  such  a  striking 
contrast  presented  between  the  j)ast  and  the  present  as  in  this  place :  for  here  are 
to  be  seen  in  practical  oi)erati()n  the  wonderful  products  of  electrical  science  which 
bring  into  close  relations  all  nations.  I  invited  the  executive  head  to  put  aside 
the  contemplation  of  war  rumors  from  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  of  the 
acts  of  "a  strictly  business  administration  "  at  Washington,  for  a  chat  about  him- 
self and  his  recollections  of  Union  county,  and  here  follows  the  substance  of  the 
interview : 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARLY  DAYS  IN  UNION  COUNTY. 

**  Both  branches  of  my  family  are  of  the  oldest  of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  and 
niingle  freely,  Dutch,  Scotch  and  English  blood.  There  are  intermarriages  with 
Johnsons,  Stoddards,  DeForests,  Gotts,  Wilcoxes,  etc.  The  DeForests  are  de- 
sceiid(»d  from  Isaac  De  le  Forest,  who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  about  1635.  The 
*  History  of  Ancient  Woixlbury '  rec^ords  many  good  old-fashioned  names,  but 
none  more  so  than  of  my  father's  family.  Thus,  William  DeForest,  son  of  Ly- 
man and  Elizabeth  DeForest  Smith,  born  1805;  Lyman,  son  of  Bethel  and  I)e- 
Hverance  Smith,  born  Deccml)cr  17,1780;  Bethel,  son  of  Thomas  and  Patience 
Smith,  baptized  March  2, 1755,  etc.,  until  the  founder  is  reached. 

"  My  earliest  recollections?  I  ])lucked  a  bunch  of  fox  gra}>es  in  the  garden  of 
James  C.  Miller,  in  Union  township,  in  1836.     It  was  in  that  hospitable  family 
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that  we,  the  new  emigrants  from  the  East,  were  made  welcome  until  a  house  could 
be  providwl  for  us.  Comi)ared  with  others,  our  [people  c^ould  hardly  be  called 
pioneers.  My  uncle,  Dr.  Benjamin  Davenport,  had  induced  my  father  to  leave 
the  Hfiusatonic  Valley  for  the  fertile  plains  of  the  West,  and  he  naturally  sought 
a  neighborhood  where  friends  had  previously  located.  The  Colvers,  Millers  and 
Davenports  were  of  kin,  and  by  courtesy  we  were  recognized  as  ^  cousins '  of  these 
pioneer  families.  Our  j)eople  had  travelled  in  a  Conestoga  wagon,  procurwl  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  over  the  mountains  to  Pittsburg,  thence  by  boat  to  Marietta, 
thence  up  the  Muskingum  to  Zancsville,  and  thence  across  country  in  the  wagon 
to  the  Darby  Plains  in  the  southern  juirt  of  Marion  county.  We  be(»ame  citi- 
zens of  the  village  of  Homer,  which  was  then  an  active  and  intelligent  centre, 
much  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  the  conti<jjuous  parts  of  Madison  and  Cham- 
paign counties.  Then  Homer  had  a  saw  mill,  one  large  general  store,  a  woollen 
and  carding  mill,  with  a  spinning  jenny,  an  extensive  furniture  manufactory  and 
various  other  industrial  siioi)S.  To  these  my  father  added  a  wagon  and  carriage 
manufactor}',  the  first  in  the  county,  or,  indeed,  in  that  section  of  the  State,  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  bugjries  and  carnages.  I^ater  a  second  store  and  a  large 
cheese  iUctory  wert*  added.  Cincinnati  was  the  princij)al  market  for  the  cheese, 
which  was  transported  in  wagons  and  ex<'lianged  for  merchandise.  But  time  and 
a  new  civilization  have  oblit(»ratcd  all  this  activity,  as  there  is  not  a  trace  left,  and 
town  lots  have  l)een  merged  into  the  adjoining  farms. 

"  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  the  honor  of  supplying  the  first  of  the 
pioneers  for  the  southern  part  of  Union  county.  The  Darby  Plains— originally 
a  i)rairie  country — was  a  lavorite  Indian  hunting-ground.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Ijittle  Darby  were  found  great  quantities  of  arrow  heads,  st(me  hatchets  and  other 
Indian  relics ;  while  along  the  Big  Darby  were  burial  grounds,  scmie  of  which  I 
explored  when  a  lx)y.  The  first  settlers  in  1808  found  the  plains  dotted  with 
small  patches  of  timber,  chiefly  bun-oak,  jac^k-oak  and  hickory,  plum  thickets,  etc., 
surrounded  by  a  rank  growth  of  tall  grass.  This  was  not  changed  much  in  1836, 
as  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  was  small.  The  numl)er  of  inhabitants  then  in 
Union  township  did  not  probably  exceed  five  hundred,  and  half  of  these  resided 
in  Milford  Centre,  which  I  believe  was  the  first  village  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
county.  Here  was  located  the  post-office,  to  which  the  denizens  of  Homer  rej>aired 
for  their  mail,  and  the  mill  which  supplied  the  flour  for  l)read.  Not  unfrequently 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  black  prairie  roads  were  Imttomless,  the  citizens 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  found  both  mental  and  physical  food  run  un- 
pleasantly low.  In  the  same  section  now  are  to  be  found  free  gravelled  turnpikes 
cfjual  to  the  l>est  in  any  country.  I  have  a  personal  satisfaction  in  this,  inasmuch 
as  the  free  turn))ike  law  under  which  these  roads  were  made  received  legislative 
sanction,  after  vigorous  opposition,  at  my  earnest  solicitation  when  I  was  Secretary 
of  State.  But  to  return  to  our  subject :  Mitchell,  Ewing,  Curry,  Reed,  Snodgrass, 
Ciabriel,  Wo<k1s,  Irwin,  Stokes,  Porter,  Robinson,  Witter,  Winget,  and  McDowell 
were  names  connected  with  the  beginning^of  civilization  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
I^atcr  New  England  and  New  York  sent  a  larger  number  whose  influence  was 
controlling  in  social  lili^ — Sabine,  Bigelow,  Keyes,  Fairbanks,  Colver,  Miller,  Coo- 
li(lg(%  Howard,  Burnham,  Ilathway,  Reynolds  were  representative  names  of  this 
second  immigration  ;  and  thenceforth  the  increase  was  from  the  East. 

^'  The  citizens  of  Union  county  were  amongst  the  most  intelligent  in  the  State. 
Tiie  land  they  cultivated  was  very  rich  and  prcKluctive,  and  although  they  were 
dei)nvcd  of  many  luxuries,  they  lived  comfortably  and  enjoyed  life.  lam  speak- 
ing of  the  30s  and  40s.  Farm  wages  were  low,  37i  to  50  cents  a  day  being  the 
ruling  rates;  and  yet  there  was  prosj^rity.  Of  (nmrse  there  was  exchange  or 
bart(»r,  which  rendei-ed  a  lilxjral  supply  of  currency  less  necessary.  Cattle-raising 
was  carrio<l  on  extensively,  and  vast  droves  were  annually  taken  across  the  moun- 
tains for  the  Eastern  markets  by  Fullington,  Stokes  ana  others.  This  business 
secured  for  our  section  a  better  supply  of  money  than  was  possible  in  other  sec- 
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tiuiis  that  (Icpcudal  upon  grain- raising.  T)iere  was  less  siifftiring  oii  aocount  c 
the  mad  tampering  with  banks  during  the  .30s  than  in  many  other  sections.  We 
had  schools,  puhlic  and  select,  that  mnked  doaiTvedly  high,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  these  John  F.  Sabine,  James  C.  Miller,  my  father,  and  a  few  other  publitv 
8piritf<d  gentlemen  were  active  and  euterprii^iiig.  And,  in  order  to  keep  up  intel- 
lectual activity,  we  had  also  s.  society  at  whose  weekly  meetings  were,  discussed 
■questions  of  public  interest.  I  recall  the  names  of  three  or  four  who  displayed  a 
g«o<i  deal  uf  ability  in  these  forensic  contests :  Samuel  and  Hiram  Colver,  sons 
of  tJie  early  pitmeer  Samuel,  young  lawyers;  Dr.  Davenport,  William  Gabriel, 
Dr.  HalhawuY,  Dr.  Mutni  and  Bushrod  Washington  Converse.  The  latter  was  a 
Vermonter,  a  Ilarvanl  gruduate,  with  many  rare  natural  gifts,  including  a  most 
tasciiiating  atj'Ic  of  oratory.  He  was  the  head  of  our  '  select  school '  at  Homer ;. 
but  so  wiile  was  his  fame  he  was  invited  to  meet  divines  and  politicians  in  other 
counties,  in  church  and  on  the  stump,  in  defence  of  religion  and  Whig  politics. 
These  public  meetings  were  a  Btriking  feature  of  the  civilization  of  tliat  day,  ami 
an  imiKirtant  inflneure  in  the  education  of  the  peo|)le.  They  would  frequently 
last  for  days,  anil  the  ai^nnients  advanced  by  tlie  speakers  would  be  rehearsed 
and  criticised  in  the  tamity  circle  for  weeks  aflerward.  The  intelleclual  activity 
in  that  country  In  those  days  was  quite  as  great  and  of  as  high  an  order  as  that 
prevailing  in  tJie  cities,  where  the  advantages  were  greater.  But  the  leaders  in  the 
Darby  Plaius  country,  living  neighbors  in  Union,  Champaign  and  Madison  coun- 
ties, were  no  nr<linary  men.  They  came  of  tiie  best  American  blood.  Let  m» 
recall  a  few  names  as  tj'pes :  John  F.  Sabine  came  of  one  of  the  most  widely- 
known  New  England  families,  and  must  have  been  bom  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  He  was  a  most  charming  gentleman,  popular  and  influential.  At 
his  home  were  relinemeut,  intelligent  convcn^tiou,  and  the  manifestation  of  a 
deep  interest  in  everything  that  concerned  tlie  welfare  of  society.  He  was  a  model 
citizen,  who  was  frequently  called  on  to  fill  positions  of  trust.  His  two  sons, 
Hylaa  and  Andrew,  have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  The  former  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  L^slature  and  State  Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  ;  and 
tlie  latter  had  a  dlstinguishe*!  career  as  sui^'on  and  metlical  dii-wtor  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.  William  B.  I r wine,  another  popular  and  useful  citizeti,  was 
a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  born  while  Washington  was  stilt  President.  He 
was  an  ingenious  man,  and  as  surveyor  ran  the  lines  in  a  lai^  part  of  the  Vir- 
ginia military  district.  Tlie  families  of  Col,  James  Curry,  Judge  Mitchell  and 
Jolm  W.  Robinson  were  conspicuous  in  Jerome  and  Darby  townships.  Otway 
Curry,  son  of  Col.  James  Curry,  was  associated  with  W.  D,  Gallagher  in  the  pub- 
lication of  The.  Hesperutn,  and  was  a  fellow-poet  whose  verse  is  still  repeated. 
Col,  W.  L.  Curry,  a  grandson  of  the  Col.  Curry  of  Revolutionary  days,  was  a 
gallant  soldier  during  tlie  rebellion,  and  Is  a  leading  citizen  of  the  county  to-day. 
So,  too,  is  James  W.  Robinson,  a  descendant  of  John  W.,  whose  career  at  the 
bar,  as  member  of  the  Legislature  and  of  Congress,  has  been  an  honorable  one- 
There  has  been  a  pretty  wide  scattering  of  the  descendants  of  these  early  families. 
They  have  helped  to  ixiild  up  new  States  or  to  develop  others.  The  Colvers, 
C<x)lcdge8  and  Davenports  went  to  Or^on  and  Washington.  My  brother,  Chus. 
Warren  Smith,  resides  in  Chicago,  and  is  one  uf  tlie  railroad  magnates  of  our  new 
civilization.  For  thirty-four  years  he  has  been  conspicuous  in  that  field  of  enter- 
prise, and  has  had  under  his  control  at  one  time  as  many  as  eight  thousand  miles 
of  railroad.  His  a«lmlnlstratlve  ability  is  of  a  high  order.  L.  M.  Fairbanks, 
son  of  Lutiier  Fairbanks  the  pioneer,  and  most  of  his  sons,  are  In  Illinois.  His 
son,  Charles  W.  Fairlianks,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  of  Delaware, 
married  u  daughter  of  Judge  P.  B.  Cole,  of  Marysville,  and  resides  at  Indian- 
apolis.    He  is  an  able  member  of  the  bar,  and  has  accumulated  a  large  fort.une. 

"  Yon  observe  that  my  personal  references  have  been  clnefly  to  the  settlers  of 
the  southern  part  of  Union  county.  The  northern  part  developed  much  more 
slowly,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  parts  was  slight.     As  Marysville,  the 
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county-seat,  increased  in  population  and  the  machinery  of  county  government  was 
more  extensively  employed,  there  was  a  greater  degree  of  homogeneity.  The  most 
<x)nspicuous  family  in  the  northern  part  was  that  of  the  Rev.  William  Hamilton, 
a  Virginian,  who  settled  in  Claibourne  township,  and  was  a  father  in  the  Method- 
ist Church.  There  were  a  good  many  sous  born  to  this  worthy  man,  some  of 
whom  have  reached  distinction.  Dr.  John  W.  Hamilton,  the  head  of  Columbus 
Medical  Collie,  and  an  eminent  surgeon,  I  believe,  is  the  oldest  son.  I.  N. 
Hamilton  and  another  son  adopted  the  profession  of  medicine.  But  the  ^  flower 
of  the  flock '  was  Cornelius  S.  Hamilton,  who  possessed  great  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments.  His  energj',  self-reliance  and  moral  courage  would  have 
made  him  a  leader  in  any  community,  albeit  his  lack  of  tact  insured  him  a  vigorous 
opposition.  I  remember  him  with  warm  feelings  of  friendship,  as,  while  he  was 
editing  the  Marysville  Tinbuney  he  encouraged  me  to  write,  and  thus  influenced 
my  choice  of  a  career.  That  was  when  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
friendship  then  formed  continued  during  his  life.  His  tragic  death  in  1867  cut 
short  what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant  and  useful  public  career.  He  was  the  first 
citizen  of  Union  county  to  represent  that  district  in  Congress.  Another  able  man 
who  has  reflected  honor  on  Union  county  is  Judge  Philander  B.  Cole,  who  has 
often  been  called  to  high  stations,  and  who  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  know 
him. 

"  Our  county  was  not  free  from  eccentric  people,  but  their  eccentricity  took  on 
the  character  of  religious  fanaticism.  These  were  the  Famhamites  (also  called 
^  The  Creepers ' ),  followers  of  Douglas  Farnham ;  and  later  there  were  Millerites, 
who  were  always  expecting  the  second  coming.  I  could  tell  you  many  anecdotes 
of  the  Famhamites,  if  we  had  the  leisure  and  it  were  profitable.  One  will  do  as 
illustrating  this  phase  of  the  times.  The  leaders  taught  the  birth  to  sin,  and  sal- 
vation only  through  public  confession  and  walking  humbly  and  contritely  before 
the  world.  The  fanaticism  consisted  in  the  absura  acts  which  were  inspired  and 
performed.  Sackcloth  and  ashes  and  creeping  in  the  dirt  were  not  the  most  ob- 
jectionable. An  estimable  young  lady  was  converted,  and  told  that  it  was  neoes- 
eary  to  display  the  corrupt  nature  of  her  heart.  She  conceived  this  novel  plan. 
One  night  she  rode  several  miles  to  the  farm  of  a  well-known  citizen,  visited  his 
com-cnb,  filled  a  bag  with  corn,  which  she  carried  home.  The  next  day,  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  this  bag  of  corn  was  placed  upon  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  uppn 
that  the  young  lady  rode  to  the  farmers,  to  whom  she  confessed  the  theft  in  con- 
trite words  and  with  many  tears.  This  fanaticism  soon  disappeared  and  left  no 
evil  effects,  as  it  touched  only  a  handful  in  the  community. 

"  The  controlling  politics  was  National  Republican  and  then  Whig.  But  oppo- 
sition to  slavery  found  early  supporters  amongst  us,  and  a  branch  of  Levi  Coffin's 
*  Underground  Railroad '  passed  through  the  southern  jiart  of  Union  county,  the 
adjoining  part  of  Champaign  county,  and  thence  to  Canada.  The  residences  of 
Dr.  Davenport  and  Anson  Howard,  in  Rush  township,  Champaign  county,  were 
places  of  concealment  for  the  poor  fugitives,  and  from  them  was  conducted  an 
active  missionary  campaign  which  made  sad  inroads  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs. 
There  were  hot  debates  at  our  house.  My  father  was  a  conservative  Whig,  a  de- 
voted follower  of  Henry  Clay  and  Thomas  Corwin  ;  and  when  the  Abolitionists 
defeated  the  former  for  President,  in  1844,  he  was  heart-broken.  But  the  Piatt 
slave  case,  in  which  William  Lawrence,  a  brilliant  lawyer  of  Marysville,  volun- 
teered to  defend  the  slave,  who  had  been  captured  after  an  exciting  chase  in  the 
vicinity  of  Milford  Centre,  did  more  to  create  an  anti-slaveiy  sentiment  in  that 
part  of  the  country  than  all  other  influences." 
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On  visiting  Marysville  the  second  time  I  iieas  warmly  welcomed'  bj  an  old 
friend  in  the  person  of  John  H.  Shearer^  editor  of  the  TW&une.  When  I  saw  him 
in  the  olden  time  he  was  conducting  a  newspaper  in  Somerset^  and  PhiL  Sheridan 
was  a  keen,  nimble  boy  in  a  store  hard  by.  Across  the  street  was  the  Perry 
County  Court-House,  where  over  the  door  stood,  and  I  believe  yet  stands,  a  proc- 
lamation carved  in  stone,  from  which  the  reader  is  led  to  infer  that  the  dispensa^ 
tion  of  justice  in  Perry  county  vras  conditioned  upon  the  heavens  fidling.  (See 
Perry  County.) 

After  I  haa  left^  Mr.  Shearer  supplied  me  by  nuul  with  a  list  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  county,  ''as  &r  as  recollected,"  ending  with  ''John  Lashley,''  and  quite  a 
number  of  dittos.  Whether  the  Dittos  were  but  a  continuation  of  the  Lashleys^  I 
was  undecided ;  but  on  reflecting  that  a  wrong  omission  was  safer  than  a  wrong 
commission,  I  then  cut  off  those  people  of  repeating  names,  but  now  restore  them 
in  this  edition.     (See  Perry  County!) 

Mr.  Shearer,  at  the  date  of  my  writii^  out  these  notes,  Dec.  20, 1890,  is  ten 
days  beyond  his  seventy-fourth  year  of  lite.  He  was  bom  in  the  then  wilderness 
of  Peny  county,  Dec  10,  1816,  and  is  of  that  solid  stock  that  early  crossed  the 
Pennsylvania  -border,  and  by  tfieir  numbers  and  strength  of  character  largely 
formea  the  backbone  of  Ohio. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  Mr.  Shearer  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business^ 
and  is  now  prol3ably  the  oldest  in.  service  of  any  Ohio-bom  editor.  He  is  the 
oldest  representative  in  the  Ohio  L^slature,  and  may  well  be  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  House."  In  the  winding  up  of  his  interesting  antobiography  in  the 
"  County  History,"  he  gives  some  melancholy  words.  "  It  may  be,^'  he  says^ 
"  well  enough  to  make  an  open  acknowledgment  as  life  is  at  best  but  a  straggle 
to  those  who  start  out  without  assistance  or  even  firiendly  advice.  It  matters 
little,  however,  in  the  end  what  the  struggle  may  have  be^  so  it  has  been  made 
honestly.  The  question  after  all  that  concerns  us  most  is  the  one  that  has  been 
asked  tens  of  thousands  of  times  along  the  earthly  journey — '  If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again  ? ' " 


The  question  of  Job,  which  Father  Shearer 
quotes,  comes  with  pressing  force  upon  those 
of  advanced  years,  for  *'the  young  may  die 
and  the  old  must. '  Reason  alone  may  tlius 
answer. 

It  is  too  appalling  for  belief  that  such  a  being 
as  man,  with  so  much  of  the  spiritual  in  his 
nature,  so  well  adapted  for  immortality, 
should  but  endure  for  this  brief  flash-like  life, 
then  be  annihilated  in  eternal  nothingness — 
to  become  as  though  he  never  had  been. 

If  so,  the  yearnings  of  the  pure,  the  good 
and  the  true  ;  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the 
forsaken  and  the  helpless  ;  the  nobility  and  in- 
tellectuality of  man ;  and  the  loveliness  and 
devotion  of  woman  ;  the  innocence  and  trust- 
fulness of  childhood ;  the  sweet  strains  of 
music ;  the  glory  of  the  day  and  the  sublimity 
of  the  night ;  indeed,  all  moral  and  all  mate- 
rial beauty  have  been  and  are  as  a  fleeting 
phantasmagoria  of  deceit,  so  monstrous  that 
one  shudders  in  view  of  its  atrocity.  And 
bad  as  man  may  be,  if  he  had  the  power 
he  would  not  create  but  to  destroy ;  would 
not  present  such  hopes ;  unfold  such  beauty ; 
elevate  by  such  strains  ;  lift;  such  a  delicious 
cup  to  the  lips,  then  dash  it  in  fragments 
forever ! 


Justice  is  eternal ! 
Justice  can  but  demand  immortality. 
Therefore  man  is  immortal,  and  love  is 
over  all. 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  greatest  of 
intellects  of  antiquity,  as  Plato,  Socrates, 
Cicero,  etc.,  had  the  assurance  of  immortality 
from  tneir  inner  consciousness  alone.  Cicero, 
who  was  born  a  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
said :  ''  When  I  consider  the  faculties  with 
which  the  human  mind  is  endowed,  I  have  a 
conscious  conviction  that  the  active,  compre- 
hensive principle  cannot  be  of  a  mortal  nature. 
....  1  am  so  well  convinced  that  my  dear, 
departed  friends  are  so  far  from  having 
ceased  to  live,  that  the  state  they  now  enjoy 
can  alone  with  propriety  be  called  life.  .  .  . 
I  am  far  from  regretting  that  this  life  was 
bestowed  upon  me,  and  1  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  I  have  employed  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  have  lived  in  vain.  ...  In 
short,  I  consider  this  world  as  a  place  which 
nature  never  intended  for  my  permanent 
abode ;  and  I  look  upon  my  departure  fron^ 
it,  not  as  being  driven  from  my  habitation^ 
but  as  simply  leaving  an  inn.'* 
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He  spake,  when  light  from  darkness  flashed  ;  And  that  power  man  can  trust,  and  as  his 

Mountains  from  oceans  skyward  sprang  ;  last    day  nears    its    setting    sun,    feel   that 

While  star  sang  unto  star,  ''while  the  earth  grows  cnill  the  shadows 

As  each  in  glory  on  its  course  hegan.  point  to  the  morning." 

Magnetic  Springs  is  a  small  village  eleven  miles  northeast  of  Marysville,  on 
Bokes'  creek.  In  1879,  in  sinking  an  artesian  well,  the  waters  which  gushed 
forth  unexpectedly  proved  highly  medicinal.     As  a  result,  the  place  has  become 

Siuite  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids.  It  has  a  large  bath-house  and  several  hotels 
or  their  accommodation.  The  water  possesses  high  magnetic  properties,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  knife  blade,  held  in  it  for  a  few  moments,  b^mes  so  highly  charged 
that  a  nail  may  be  lifted  by  it.  Several  other  medicinal  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered having  distinct  mineral  ingredients,  one  a  sulphur  spring,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  village. 

RiCHWOOD  is  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Marysville,  on  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  R.  R. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  made  up  of  thrifty  small 
landowners  as  in  New  England.  Newspapers:  Gazette^  Independent,  W.  H. 
Stoutt,  editor  and  publisher ;  Leader,  Democratic,  Young  &  Woodruff,  editors 
and  publishers ;  Odoffraphic  Review,  Disciples,  W.  B.  F.  Treat  and  Ij.  F.  Bittle, 
editors;  EdiuxUional  Sun,  educational,  H.  V.  Spioer,  editor.  Churches:  1 
Methodist  Episcopal ;  1  Presbyterian ;  1  Methodist  Protestant ;  1  Baptist ;  2 
Disciples ;  1  Adventist,  and  1  African  Baptist.  Bank  of  Rich  wood :  James 
Cutler,  president ;  B.  L.  Talmage,  cashier.  Richwood  Deposit :  W.  H.  Conk- 
right,  president;  H.  E.  Conkright,  cashier.  Population  in  1880,  1,317.  School 
census,  1888,  469 ;  S.  L.  Boyers,  Jr.,  superintendent. 

MiLFORD  Centre  is  five  miles  southwest  of  Marysville,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  &  I.  and  C.  St.  L.  &  P.  Railroads.  It  has  4  churches.  Newspapers : 
Ohioan,  Republican,  W.  L.  McCampbell,  editor  and  publisher.  Bank  (Fulling- 
ton  &  Phellis),  F.  G.  Reynolds,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees. — C.  Michaels,  drain  tile,  5  hands ;  A.  J.  Rig- 
dom,  lumber,  4 ;  Elliott  &  Moore,  flour,  etc.,  3 ;  C.  Erb.  &  Bro.,  carriages  and 
buggies,  6. — State  Report,  1888, 

Population  in  1880,  490.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
$18,000.     Value  of  annual  product,  $49,000.— OAio  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

Broadway  is  nine  miles  northwest  of  Mar^'sville,  on  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Newspapers:  Enterprise,  Independent,  C.  F.  Monroe,  editor  and  publisher. 
Population,  300. 

Unionville  is  eight  miles  southeast  of  Marysville,  on  the  C.  St.  L.  &  P. 
R.  R.     Population  in  1880,  200. 

York  is  on  Bokes  creek,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  By  the  census 
of  1890  it  had  1498  inhabitants;  Richwood,  1415;  Marysville,  2832;  Milford 
Centre,  718. 
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VAN   WERT  COUNTY. 


VAN    WERT. 


Van  Wert  CoCNn-  was  formed  April  1,  1820,  from  old  Indian  territory. 
The  SI     "      '   '      ' 
deep,  i 


The  siiriace  is  level,  and  the  top  soil  loam,  and  the  sub-soil  blue  marl  and  very 
md,  what  is  remarkable,  of  such  tenacity  that  water  will  not  sink  through 


Hence,  in  wet  neasons,  the  crops  are  (>oor  from  the  water  standing  on  the 
soil.  When  the  country  is  cleared  and  drained,  this  difficulty  will  be  obviated. 
The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the  surface  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  timber. 
The  principal  product  is  Indian  corn. 

Area  about  400  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  113,011  ;  in 
pasture,  15,8.39;  woodland,  63,566;  lying  waste,  1,202;  produced  in  wheat, 
222,667  bushels;  rye,  13,763;  buckwheat,  692;  oats,  396,763;  barley,  502; 
corn,  1,201,750 ;  broom  com,  1,000  lbs.  brush  ;  meadow  hay,  ]7,0-55  tons ;  clover 
hay,  4,928 ;  flax,  8,000  lbs.  fibre ;  potatoes,  64,454  bushels ;  butter,  446,769  lbs. ; 
cheese,  150;  sorghum,  6,222  gallons;  maple  syrup,  326;  honey,  8,551  lbs.; 
eggs,  671,773  dozen ;  grapes,  3,878  lbs. ;  wine,  36  gallons;  sweet  potatoes,  354 
bushels;  apples,  16,506;  i»eaclies,  29;  j)ear9,  177;  wool,  49,388  lbs.;  milch  oows 
owned,  6,141.  School  census,  1888,  9,645;  teachers,  264.  -Milts  of  railroad 
track,  102. 
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Ridge, 

40 

1,180 
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Uniin, 
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Wasliington, 
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1,.553 

Wilkhire, 
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6,413 

York, 
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99 
47 

1,610 
1,026 
3,815 

434 
181 

1,963 
1,364 

Harri.son, 

Hoagland, 

Jackson, 

Jennings, 

Liberty, 

Pleasant, 

PopuUtion  of  Van  Wert  In  1830,  39;  1840,  1,577;  1860,  10,238;  1880, 
23,028  :  of  whom  19,072  were  born  in  Ohio;  888,  Pennsylvania;  606,  Indiana ; 
241,  New  York;  215,  Virginia;  73,  Kentucky;  768,  German  Empire ;  329, 
England  and  Wales;  109,  Ireland;  57,  France;  46,  British  America;  9,  Scotland; 
aaSz,  Norway  and  Sweden.     Census,  1890,  29,671. 

Three  of  the  northwestern  counties  of  the  State,  Williams,  Paulding  and  Van 
Wert,  were  named  from  the  three  captors  of  Major  Andre.  The  details  of  the 
capture  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Paulding  county.  Isaac  Van  Wert, 
who  gave  name  to  this  county,  was  a  farmer  in  West  Chester  county,  N.  Y., 
and  was  born  in  Greenbui^  in  1760,  and  died  May  23,  1828,  aged  68.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Greeiiburg  church,  and  served  as 
chorister  until  his  death.  The  three  capters  for  their  service  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  and  au  annual  pension  of  $200  and  a  silver  medal  bearing  on  one 
side  the  word  "Fidelity,"  and  on  the  other  the  legend  "Vincit  Amor  Patria," 
He  spelt  his  name  Van  Wart.  A  mouumeut  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
people  of  Greenbutg. 

Below  is  the  entire  description  of  the  county  as  it  appeared  in  our  orimnal 
edition.  It  was  written  for  it  by  Mr.  James  Watson  Riley,  who  laid  out  Van 
Wert,  and  of  whom  a  notice  is  given  under  the  head  of  Celina,  Mercer  county. 

Sketch  of  Van  West  County  in  1846. 

[From  the  Old  Edition.] 

Van  Wert  received  its  present  boundaries  and  name  in  the  spring  of  1820,  two 

years  after  the  lands  of  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio  were  purchased  from 

the  Indians,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Mary's.     With  most  of  the  fourteen  counties 
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formed  by  the  same  act  it  was  almost  an  entire  wilderness,  the  surveyors*  marks 
upon  the  township  lines  being,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  only  traces  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  whole  r^ion. 

The  ridge  upon  wiiich  stand  the  towns  of  Van  Wert  and  Section  Ten  is  a  sub- 
ject of  curiosity  to  strangers.  It  is  of  great  utility  to  the  people  of  this  county, 
and  the  others  (Putnam,  Hancock,  Wyandot  to  Seneca)  through  which  it  jmsses, 
being  at  all  seasons  the  best  natural  road  in  this  j)art  of  Ohio.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  half  a  mile.  Its 
highest  point  is  generally  near  the  south  side,  from  which  it  gradually  slopes  to 
the  north.  The  timber  is  such  as  is  usually  found  upon  the  river  bottoms,  and 
although  upon  it  are  as  large  trees  as  elsewhere,  yet  in  their  character  they  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  forest  on  either  side. 

At  a  depth  of  about  sixteen  feety  through  sand  and  gravel,  pure  cold  water  is 
found,  while  through  the  clayey  soil  in  the  country  adjacent  it  is  often  necessary  to 
dig  from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  The  ridge  passes  out  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
county  and  is  temporarily  lost  in  the  high  sandy  plain  near  Fort  Wayne.  Cross- 
ing the  Maumee,  it  can  be  distinctly  traced,  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  ; 
when,  although  frequently  eccentric  and  devious  in  its  course,  it  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  river,  being  distant  from  it  from  one  to  ten  miles ;  it  is  again  lost  in  the 
sandy  plains  nearly  north  of  Napoleon.  Has  not  this  ridge  been  the  boundary 
of  a  ^-eat  bay  of  Ixike  Erie!  when  its  waters  were,  iierhans,  180  feet  higher  than 
now  ?  The  sand,  gravel,  round  smooth  stones  and  shells,  all  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  deposited  by  water,  and  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  everywhere  at 
the  same  level,  or  relative  altitude. 

Van  Wert  in  18^6, — Van  Wert,  the  county-seat,  is  136  miles  north^vest  of 
Columbus,  and  was  founded  in  1837,  by  James  Watson  Riley,  Esq.  It  is  hand- 
somely situated  on  a  natural  ridge,  elevated  about  twenty  feet  al)ove  the  general 
surface  of  the  country,  on  a  fork  of  the  Little  Auglaize.  It  contains  2  stores,  1 
grist  and  2  saw  mills,  and  about  200  inhabitants. 

The  site  of  the  town  of  Van  Wert  has  evidently  been  an  Indian  town,  or  a 
place  for  winter  quarters ;  the  timber  standing  when  first  visited  by  the  writer, 
and  probably  by  ivhite  men,  in  1826,  was  all  small  and  evidently  of  a  growth  of  less 
than  fifty  years,  and  several  wooden  houses,  covered  with  bark,  were  in  pretty 
good  repair  when  the  town  was  laid  out  in  1837  ;  numerous  graves,  on  a  com- 
manding bluff  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  as  well  as  the  deep-worn  trails  upon 
the  ridge  up  ana  down  the  creek,  and  in  various  other  directions,  l)ear  witness 
that  this  deeply  sequestered  yet  pleasant  sjwt,  unknown  to  the  whites  in  all  the 
wars,  from  St.  Clairs  defeat  to  the  close  of  the  late  war,  and,  in  fact,  until  afl«r 
the  treaty  of  St.  Mary's,  was  cherished  by  the  Indians  as  a  peaceful  and  quiet 
home,  where  they  could  in  security  leave  their  women  and  children  when  they 
sallied  out  upon  the  warpath,  or  hunting  excursions. 

At  the  time  of  laying  out  the  town  plat  an  old  Indian  of  the  Pottawatomie 
tribe  was  encamped  near,  and  told  the  writer  that  he  had  with  his  family  spent 
forty  winters  there  and  had  expected  there  to  leave  his  bones  ;  but,  added  he,  the 
game  will  soon  disappear  after  your  chain  lias  passed  over  the  ground  ;  in  a  few 
oays  I  shall  take  my  leave,  and,  added  he,  while  tears  almost  choked  his  utter- 
ance, I  shall  never  return  again  to  this  place,  and  the  haunts  of  the  deer,  the 
bear,  and  the  raccoon,  will  soon  be  broken  up,  and  brick  houses  take  the  place  of 
my  wigwam  ! !  This  Indian  had  been  a  brave,  said  "  he  owned  a  farm  on  the 
river  Kaisin,  in  Michigan,  which  he  bought  from  the  government."  He  had  a 
red-haired  French  woman,  of  near  his  own  age,  a  prisoner  taken  from  Montreal, 
in  infancy,  for  his  wife;  but  every  winter  he  returned  to  his  native  haunts. 

Soon 'after  the  first  settlement  of  Van  Wert  a  spring  of  clear  pure  well-water  was 
found,  which  had  lieen  carefully  hidden  years  before  by  the  Indians  with  a  piece 
of  bark  about  six  feet  square.  This  bark  had  been  peeled  from  a  black  walnut, 
flattened  out,  the  earth  scraped  away  from  around  the  spring  for  about  sixteen 
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inches  in  depth,  the  bark  laid  flat  over  all,  and  then  the  whole  carefiilly  ooveied 
with  earth  so  that  no  trace  of  the  spring  could  be  seen.  After  removing  the 
bark  the  spring  i^in  overflowed  and  resumed  its  old  channel  to  the  creek. 

Capt.  James  Kile  v  was  the  first  white  man  who  settled  in  Van  Wert  county  ; 
he  moved  his  family  into  the  forest,  on  the  St  Mary's  river^  in  January,  1821^ 
and  b^an  clearing  up  a  fiu-m  and  the  erection  of  mills.  In  1822  he  laid  out  a 
town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  his  mills,  and.  named  it  Willshire 
in  honor  of  his  benefactor,  who  redeemed  him  from  African  slavery.  His  sufier- 
ings  during  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  subsequent  captivity 
among  the  Arabs,  have  been  detailed  in  a  volume  by  himself,  with  which  the 
public  are  already  fiimiliar.  In  1823  he  was  elected  as  a  single  representative  to 
the  State  l^slature,  from  the  territoiy  which  now  comprises  the  counties  of 
Preble,  Miami,  Darke,  Shelby,  Meroer,  Allen,  Van  Wert,  Putnam,  Paulding, 
Defiance,  Williams,  Henry,  Wood  and  Lucas,  fourteen  counties^  which  now,  wiui 
a  largely  increased  ratio  of  votes,  send  eight  representatives  isA  four  senatoiB. 
During  that  session,  which  is  justly  pointed  to  as  pre-«minent  in  usefulness  to  that 
of  any  one  previous  or  subsequent,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part^  and  assisted  in 
maturing  the  four  great  measures  of  the  session,  vix. : 

The  act  for  improving  the  State  by  navigable  canals. 

The  revenue  act,  in  which  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  ad  txiarmk  system 
of  taxation  was  made. 

The  act  providing  a  sinking  fund,  and  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
mon schools. 

The  last  named  and  so  much  of  the  first  as  relates  to  the  Miami  canal,  wa« 
originated  by  him,  and  called  his  measures. 

Oapt  Riley  lived  at  Willshire  seven  years,  but  his  health  and  constitution  had 
been  destroyed  by  his  sufferings  in  Africa,  and  in  the  spring  of  1828  he  wae^ 
carried  to  Fort  Wayne  for  medical  aid ;  after  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death  for 
several  months  he  was  taken  on  a  bed  to  New  If^rk,  and  in  1830  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  resume  his  nautical  life.  In  1831  he  made  a  voyage  to  Mogadore, 
to  visit  his  benefactor,  Mr.  Willshire,  established  a  trade  there,  and  subsequently 
made  nine  voyages  to  that  country,  during  one  of  which  he  sent  his  vessel  home 
ill  charge  of  another  and  travelled  through  Spain,  to  Montpelier,  in  France,  for 
the  benefit  of  surgical  aid.  The  winter  of  1839-40  he  S()eut  at  Mogadore  and 
the  city  of  Morocco,  which  latter  town  he  visited- in  company  with  Mr.  Willshire, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  visit  the  enn>eror  granted  him  a  license  to  trade  >vith 
the  i)eople  of  his  seaports,  during  life,  upon  highly  favorable  conditions,  never  be- 
fore granted  to  any  Christian  merchant.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1840,  he  left 
New  York  in  his  brig,  the  Wm.  Tell,  for  St.  Thomas,  in*  the  West  Indies,  died 
when  three  days  out,  and  was  consigned  to  the  ocean.  Tlie  vessel  returned  to 
Mogadore  for  the  cai-go  provided  by  him,  and  was  wrecked  and  lost  while  at  anchor 
in  the  liarbor ;  all  on  boaixl,  save  one,  perishing. 

Willsliire,  founded  in  1822,  by  Capt.  James  Riley,  is  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  county,  on  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  contains  1  church,  2  stores,  2  grist  and 
1  saw  mill,  and  about  100  inhabitants.  Section  Ten  is  on  the  Miami  Extension 
canal,  and  has  a  good  canal  water-power,  as  well  as  being  the  best  accessible  point 
on  the  canal  from  the  county  towns  of  Van  Wert,  Putnam  and  Allen.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1845  by  O.  H.  Bliss  and  B.  F.  Hollister,  and  has  about  300  inhabit- 
ants.— Old  FAiiion. 

Van  Wert,  county-seat  of  Van  Wert,  about  130  miles  northwest  of  Columbus, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  and  C.  J.  &  M.  Railroads. 

County  officers,  1888:  Auditor,  I^ewis  A.  Harvey;  Clerk,  Charles  F.  Man- 
ship;  Commi&sioners,  Allx^rt  J.  Roller,  William  Freck,  John  C.  Robinson; 
Coroner,  Alexander  S.  Kirkpatrick  ;  Infirniaiy  Directors,  Abraham  Alspaugh, 
Andrew  J.  Stewart,  Andrew  Lybold ;  Probate  Judge,  Barritt  J.  Brotherton ; 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  Jacob  Y.  Todd ;  Recorder,  Jesse  W.  Baifd ;  Sheriff,  Isaac 
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R.  Tudor ;  Sun'eyor,  Marion  P.  McCoy ;  Treasurer,  John  F.  Sidle.  City 
officers,  1888  :  J.  O.  Browder,  Mayor ;  Henry  Robinson,  Clerk ;  Jacob  Fox, 
Treasurer ;  Geo.  W.  Clippinger,  Marshal ;  A.  N.  GrandstafF,  Street  Commis- 
sioner ;  Greo.  E.  Wells,  Solicitor.  New8pa|)ers  :  Bulletin^  Republican,  Summersett 
&  Arnold,  editors  and  publisliers ;  RepMican^  Republican,  E.  L.  &  T.  C. 
Wilkinson,  editors  and  publishers ;  Gazettey  Prohibition,  C.  E.  Detter,  editor  and 
publisher ;  limes,  Democratic,  Geo.  W.  Kohn  &  W.  H.  Troup,  editors.  Churches : 
1  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  1  Catholic,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Lutheran,  1  Evangelistic, 
1  German  Reformed,  1  Friends. 

Manufactures  and  Dniployees. — P]agle  Stave  Co.,  staves  and  heading,  78  ;  H. 
Butler  &  Co.,  staves  and  heading,  28  ;  Oil  Well  Supply  Co.,  sucker  rods,  etc.,  20  ; 
J.  A.  Gleason  &  Brother,  wagon  wood-work,  etc.,  8 ;  A.  &  F.  Gleason,  building 
material,  14 ;  People's  Milling  Association,  flour,  etc.,  6 ;  D.  Sjmngler,  building 
material,  5  ;  Rupright  Brothers,  drain  tile,  6  ;  Van  Wert  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  foundry  work,  etc.,  16  ;  L.  F.  Ross,  drain  tile,  5 ;  Union  Mills  Flouring 
Co.,  flour,  etc.,  5 ;  W.  A.  Clark,  flour,  etc.,  4. — State  Report,  188S, 

Population  in  1850,268;  in  1860,1,015;  in  1870,2,625;  in  1890,  5,548, 
School  census,  1888,  1,614;  D.  E.  Cowgill,  school  superintendent.  Capital  in- 
vested in  industrial  establishments,  $215,000.  Value  of  annual  product^ 
$735,000.— OAio  Labor  Statistics,  1887. 

The  town  and  county  at  this  time  are  highly  prosperous.  The  industries  of  the 
city  are  largely  of  wood. 

HISTORICAL  MISCELLANY. 

The  reminiscences  of  W.  Willshire  Riley  (whose  father  made  the  first  settlement 
in  Van  Wert  county)  are  very  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  graphic  pictures 
they  give  of  the  journey  into  the  Ohio  wilderness,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  first  settlers.  They  have  been  published  in  the  "  County  History,^'  from 
w'hich  we  make  the  following  extracts : 


Outrages  on  Travellers. 

My  father  removed  his  family  from  Upper 
Middletown,  Middlesex  county,  Conn.,  in 
May,  1820,  to  the  town  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  in 
two-horse  covered  wagons  via.  New  York 
city ;  thence  through  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  Cumberland,  Md. ,  and  thence  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  Cumberland  or  National 
Road  (which  was  being  built  in  different  sec- 
tions, and  large  gangs  of  Irish  laborers  with 
some  negroes  were  at  work).  These  men 
often  committed  outrages  on  travellers  by 
felling  trees  across  the  road,  and  demanding 
pay  for  their  removal.  Tiicy  tried  the  game 
on  father,  but  as  he  was  a  large  and  powerful 
man,  well  armed  and  resolute,  he  soon  taught 
them  better  manners,  and  we  were  suffered  to 
pass,  where  others  had  been  forced  to  pay 
these  highwaymen.  There  were  very  few 
houses  (cabins)  along  the  road,  and  our  jour- 
ney was  very  slow.  We  usually  encamped  at 
night,  sleeping  in  our  wagons,,  building  camp 
fires  and  setting  a  watch  to  ^uard  against 
horse  thieves,  then  numerous  m  the  moun- 
tains. Near  the  top  of  Laurel  Hill  we  passed 
a  new  grave,  surrounded  with  new  pickets 
made  out  of  oak,  said  to  be  the  grave  of  a 
traveller  murdered  for  his  horse  and  money 
but  a  few  days  before.  .  .  . 

A  Family  Disorace. 
We  crossed  the  Scioto  river,  and  went, 


via  Springfield  and  Troy,  to  Piqua,  on  the 
Great  Miami  river.  Here  were  a  few  log- 
cabins  strung  along  the  west  bank.  A  hewed 
two-story  log-house  was  TOMPKIN'S  TAV- 
ERN, where  we  took  lodging,  one  stone 
house,  the  old  Council  House,  occupied  by 
Dr.  Shappie  as  a  residence,  John  Johnston, 
Es(i.  (Indian  aj^ent),  Samuel  Young,  Stephen 
Widney,  an  Irish  gentlemen,  and  some  few 
others.  While  we  were  at  supper,  in  rushed 
Mrs.  Widney,  wringing  her  hands,  crying 
out:  ''Oh,  gentlemen,  my  poor  son  John  is 
lost  in  the  woods ;  och  hone !  och  hone ! 
What  shall  I  do?  The  opossums  will  kill 
him,  and  the  deer  will  eat  him ;  och  hone ! 
och  hone  !  It  will  be  such  a  disgrace  to  "the 
family  !  "  All  turned  out,  fired  guns,  made 
a  bonfire,  and  in  about  half  an  nour  John 
Widney  made  his  appearance,  a  strapping 
fellow  of  sixteen  years  of  age. 


"Devil's  Race  Ground. 


n 


Proceeding  on  their  journey,  Capt.  Riley's 
party  arrived,  in  January,  1821,  at  the  tem- 
porary cabin  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them,  "  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  present  bridge  in  the  town  of  Willshire." 
....  The  wolves  prowled  around  us  all 
night,  keeping  the  children  pretty  well  scared. 
This  was  tne  first  night  of  tne  first  settlers  in 
Van  Wert  county  at  the  "Devil's  Race 
Ground.*'    The  winter  proved  rather  a  mild 
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one,  and  bjr  spring  a  large  two-story  cabin 
had  been  built  on  tne  eaiit  Dank  of  the  river, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapid^  near  the  site  of  the 
uiill.  This  cabin  was,  I  think,  sixty  feet  in 
ienffth,  built  in  three  sections  of  twenty  feet 
each.      The  floors  were   split   and    hewed 

Suncheons,  with  clapboard  doors,  with  win- 
ows  with  sash  and  glass,  the  first  glass  win- 
dows seen  north  of  Piqua. 

A  Guardian  Spirit. 

The  woods  swarmed  with  Indians,  who 
came  to  grind  their  knives  and  tomahawks 
on  the  mndstone,  the  only  one  north  of 
Piqua.  They  would  camp  around  for  weeks, 
but  we  never  allowed  them  to  have  any  whis- 
key, although  it  was  always  on  hand  b^  the 
barrel,  and  each  hand  had  to  have  his  rations. 
Tlicy  always  treated  us  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. My  mother  often  doctored  their 
puDooses,  and  they  appreciated  it  My 
fatner*s  portrait,  a  very  fine  likeness,  looking 
straight  at  the  beholder,  hung  in  our  big 
room.  The  Indians  had  all  seen  him  while 
surveying,  and  all  crowded  in  to  see  him,  or 
his  spirit,  as  they  believed  was  there  to  re- 
port to  him  in  the  woods  that  they  were  de^ 
redating  upon  his  fields  or  insulting  his 
family.  Finding  that  to  be  the  case,  he  did 
not  deny  it,  and  m  the  whole  eight  years  that 
we  were  surrounded  by  thousands  of  them, 
we  were  never  injured  to  the  value  of  a  dollar, 
but  treated  politely  and  kindly  by  all  tribes. 

A  Grand  Raising. 

During  the  winter,  men  wore  en^ged 
hewing  and  hauling  timber  for  a  large  trame 
grist  mill.  Father  and  bis  surveyors  were  in 
tlu»  forests  on  the  Auglaize  until  the  time  for 
raising  the  frame  of  the  mill  arrived,  when 
all  liands  came  in,  and  invitations  were  sent 
to  Fort  Wayne,  St.  Mary's,  and  Fort  Re- 
covery, and  great  prepanitions  were  made  for 
their  entertainment  by  the  hunters  and  In- 
dians bringing  in  venison,  wild  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  and  plenty  of  wild  honey,  maple-sugar 
and  molasses,  not  forgetting  eggs  ana  whiskev 
with  which  to  make  egg-nog,  without  which 
no  <Towd  c(>uld  be  gottiiMi  t(>gether ;  all  used 
it,  and  tobacco,  when  they  could  get  it,  ex- 
(M»pt  my  father,  brother,  and  the  Quakers  in 
his  employ,  Messrs.  liouis  and  Powell,  who 
us«h1  neither.  On  the  appointed  day,  people 
eiime  from  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Recover}',  St. 
Mary's  and  Piqua,  to  the  number  of  about 
iil'iyi  which,  with  the  surveyor,  settlers  and 
millwrijL'ht,  swelled  the  number  to  over  one 
hini<lreil.  Hut  very  few  had  assisted  in  rais- 
ing' a  Iramc  of  such  large  timbers  ;  they  were 
\v\s  awkwanl. 

'I'lie  franni  of  the  mill  had  been  partly 
rained  when  .some  of  the  timbers  fell,  fortu- 
iiaiely  without  injuring  anvone,  although 
(f'jipi.  Kihjy  nam ►wly  escaped  being  crushed 
U\  de:ith.  All  agreed  to  adjourn  in  gratitude 
for  their  narrow  escape  and  comnlete  the  rais- 
ing tlie  nrxt  day.  Accordingly  brush  and 
bark  camps  were  made  along  the  bank  of  the 


river  to  deep  b  over  lught  Long  teUes 
were  set  out,  made  by  pattinff  tegs  or  pins 
throu|;h  slabs,  and  standing  them  in  rows, 
with  simihir  ones  not  so  hign  for  seats.  With 
abundance  of  provimons,  well  oooked,  and 
good  coffee,  all  served  in  tin  enpa,  and  on  Un 
pUtes,  all  partook  of  a  hearty  meal  before 

A  MooNUoar  Danci. 

Then  they  determined  to  have  a  d«nee  on 
ihe  green  by  torch  and  moonlight;  bright 
fires  were  burning,  so  tliat  the  smoke  might 
drive  away  mosquitoes  and  give  light,  and 
many  hickory  bark  torches,  heU  by  lookers- 
on,  which  thejr  would  swing  furioosly  through 
the  air  to  rekindle  once  in  a  while,  afforded  a 
fine  li^ht,  and  to  all  a  novd,  grana  and  beau- 
tiful sight.  A  man  named  Freehoor,  from 
towards  Fort  Recovery,  furnished  mneie  on  a 
violin,  and,  as  there  were  no  women  to  danoe, 
men  personated  them  by  wearing  their  chip 
hats  or  fur  caps.  The  dances  were  Sooten 
reels,  Irish  jigs,  and  Old  Viiginia  hoe-downe, 
and,  as  there  was  ample  room,  many  were 
dancing  at  one  time.  ^  Their  joints  were  lim- 
bered %  occasional  tin  cups  of  ^g-nog.  One 
man,  Fiekling  Corbin,  who  had  all  di^  been 
lying  down  groaning  with  rheumatism,  be- 
came so  much  ezcitcwi  vdth  the  dance,  or  the 
stimulating  effects  of  the  lu^,  that  he  foigot 
his  lameness  when  an  Irish  jig  was  placed, 
and  lumped  up  and  danced  it  to  peirection, 
touching  every  note,  keeping  perfect  time, 
and  excelling  all,  so  that  ever  after  the  eettlen 
called  him  liUiBEB  Jimmy.  Many  of  the 
company  danced  until  daylight,  and  in  the 
morning,  in  a  few  hours,  the  frame  was  raised 
in  sections,  a  hearty  dinner  partaken,  and  all 
started  for  their  homes,  delighted  with  the 
idea  that  thev  would  soon  have  com  meal 
without  pounding,  and  that  they  had  been  to 
the  raising  of  the  first  frame  building  ever 
erected  north  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  irons 
and  millstones  were  hauled  from  Dayton,  tak- 
ing four  yoke  of  cattle  to  haul  them  through 
mud  and  swamps,  which  they  had  to  bridge 
with  corduroy  (poles  laid  crossways). 

Multitudes  op  Fish. 

Finally  the  mill  was  set  running,  and  people 
came  from  all  quarters  with  bags  of  corn  and 
some  buckwlieat  (no  wheat  had  been  raised  as 
yet)  from  great  distances  to  get  their  com 
ground,  camping  out  when  more  than  a  day*s 
travel.  The  race  was  one-<iuarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  no  sooner  was  it  closed  at  the  mill 
than  the  fish  began  to  accumulate  below  the 
dam,  which  was  eight  feet  high, and  they  could 
not  be  sent  over.  That  being  the  only  obstruc- 
tion fn)ni  Jjake  Erie,  the  river  seemed  to  be 
I)erfectly  filled  with  pike,  pickerel,  lake  sal- 
mon, white  fish,  large  muskallonge,  black  bass 
and  suckers.  Father  saw  that  by  opening  his 
waste  gates  at  the  mill  and  letting  the  water 
in  at  the  dam,  he  could  soon  have  the  race 
full,  when,  by  shutting  the  upper  gate  and 
opening  the  lower  a  Tittle,  they  would  be  on 
dry  land,  and  could  be  picked  up  with  the 
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hand.  He  immediately  set  men  to  make  bar- 
rels, and  dispatched  a  two-horse  wagon  to 
Piqua  for  salt.  Opening  his  gates,  the  fish 
fairly  swarmed,  until  they  became  so  thick 
that,  with  a  dip-net,  they  could  be  thrown 
out  as  fast  as  a  man  could  handle  his  net. 
Owing  to  the  time  taken  by  the  team,  the 
fish  were  so  thick  that  they  began  to  die  in 
great  quantities.  Father  caught  and  salted 
all  that  he  could  with  the  salt  on  hand,  raised 
the  gate  into  the  pond,  and  let  them  go  ;  thus 
losing  an  opportunity  to  have  made  a  fine 
fortune  for  that  time.  The  salt  did  not  ar- 
rive for  several  weeks,  as  he  had  to  go  to 
Dayton,  ninety  miles  and  back.  The  mill 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the  surround- 
ing country,  supplying  the  settlers  with  com 
meal  and  sawing  lumber,  which  was  rafted 
down  to  Fort  W  ayne  and  Defiance.  Capt. 
Riley,  however,  did  not  reap  much  benefit 
from  the  enterprise. 

A  Second  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Settlers  began  to  arrive,  and  about  1824  a 
Mr.  Hoover  settled  on  the  road  to  Shane's 
Crossing,  about  a  mile  south  of  Willshire. 
He  came  from  Pennsylvania,  and  brought 
with  him  a  tin-plate  stove,  the  first  one  ever 
seen  in  the  country — a  great  curiosity.  Next 
came  Ansel  Blossom,  from  Maine.  He  had 
a  wife  named  Mercy,  and  a  large  family.  He 
had  taught  school  in  Maine,  and  imagined 
himself  a  second  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
imitated  him  even  to  the  sticking  his  thumbs 
in  his  waistcoat  anu holes,  anu  on  no  ac- 
count would  go  faster  than  a  walk,  even  to 
escape  a  thunder  shower,  as  it  was  undignified 
to  run.  And  to  make  sure  that  his  children 
would  bear  great  names — I  will  give  such  of 
them  as  I  remember,  in  the  order  of  their 
ages,  I  believe,  viz. :  Horatio  Gates,  Edward 
Preble,  Ira  Allen,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Smith 
Mathias,  James  Monroe,  and  John  Ouincy 
Adams;  Catharine  Bethiah,  and  Marv — 
don*t  remember  the  other.  Benjamin  worked 
for  father,  and  the  rest,  clearing  their  land 
and  farming.  The  first  wedding  was  that  of 
Philip  Troutner  and  Miss  Bolenbaugh. 
About  a  week  before.  Mr.  Blossom,  by  nis 
own  vote,  became  justice  of  the  i)eace,  and 
was  entitled  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. Philip  had  postponed  his  nuptials 
rather  than  go  to  St.  Mary's  or  Fort  Wayne, 
but  one  morning  the  squire,  on  going  to  his 
milk  house,  saw  a  *' Weathersfield  kitten," 
t.  e,y  polecat,  quietly  drinking  milk  from  a 
milk  pan,  when  he  very  deliberately  walked 
into  the  house  and  askecl  Merely  to  hand  him 
the  fire  shovel.  To  her  innuir>%  "  What  do 
you  want  it  for  ?  "  he  replied,  **  You'll  be  ad- 
dressed presently."  He  found  the  animal 
with  his  liead  over  the  pan.  and  brought  the 
shovel  down  upon  his  neck,  cramming  his 
head  into  the  milk,  intending  to  drown  nim  ; 
but  the  animal  gave  him  sucii  a  sprinkling  as 
to  render  him  olind  for  a  time,  and  to  per- 
fume his  clothes,  including  his  only  wnite 
cotton  shirt,  with  a  high  collar,  which  he 
wore  on  great  occasions  starched,  so  as  to 


give  his  bald  head  the  appearance  of  being 
held  up  by  the  ears.  He  mstantly  called  for 
Mercy  to  help  him  into  the  house,  and 
changed  his  clothes  as  soon  as  possible,  to  de- 
odorize them  by  burving.  This  caused  Poor 
Phil,  as  he  was  called,  to  put  o£F  his  wedding, 
the  whole  settlement  having  heard  of  the 
squire's  battle  with  the  oaoriferous  little 
animal. 

*'MosT  Great  Men  were  Bald.** 

Ansel  Blossom  was  peculiar  even  in  his 
having  the  ague,  chills  or  shakes  all  together, 
and  instead  of  wrapping  up  in  blankets  he 
would  take  off  his  coat,  ana  shake  until  the 
perspiration  would  stand  in  beads  upon  his 
bald  head  and  smooth-shaven  face,  so  that 
children  often  went  to  enjoy  the  sight  when 
told  the  squire  had  pulled  off  his  coat  to 
shake.  One  night,  just  af\er  he  had  been 
elected  justice,  he  spent  the  evening  with  my 
father.  The  subject  of  great  men  was  his 
theme.  He  remarked,  **Capt.  Riley,  have 
you  ever  noticed  that  most  all  great  men 
were  bald  ?  1  remember  many  were.  Julius 
Caesar  of  old,  our  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
also  Benjamin  Franklin,  two  oi  our  decidedlv 
great  men,  are  bald. ' '  Raising  his  hat.  which 
he  always  wore  even  in  the  house,  "Did  you 
ever  notice  that  I  am  bald?"  Father  hu- 
mored his  conceit,  and  told  him  that  in  many 
respects  he  reminded  him  of  Franklin,  etc. 
He  left  for  home  through  the  woods.  He 
heard  some  one  call  to  him  *'  Who,  who,  who, 
who,  who  are  you,  ah?"  *'I  am  Esquire 
Ansel  Blossom."  **Who,  who,  who,  ah," 
was  repeated  from  a  limb,  and  he  heard  the 
cracking  of  the  mandibles  of  a  huge  white 
owl.  the  emblem  of  wisdom. 

Hei.l  Located. 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  at 
our  house  by  missionaries,  who  visited  Fort 
Wayne  whenever  the  Indians  were  to  receive 
their  annuity,  when  there  were  a  great  many 
Indians  and  traders  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  missionaries  were  gen- 
erally Methodists,  but  every  denomination 
was  invited  by  my  mother  to  hold  meetings 
(she  being  a  Congregationalist) ;  one,  J^fr. 
Antrem,  a  Methodist  preacher,  most  fre- 
quently. He  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  and 
was  considered  a  revivalist.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
as  he  called  it,  manifested  its  saving  power 
by  giving  ladies  what  they  called  the  jerks, 
which  would  commence  with  a  loud  groaning, 
and  then  the  head  would  jerk  back  and  forth, 
causing  their  long  hair,  which  they  braided, 
to  crack  like  a  whip-lash,  they  lumping  up 
and  down  and  shouting,  while  the  preacher 
called  on  the  congregation  to  alternately  sing 
and  pray.  He  would  exhort  them,  telling 
that  iiell  was  raging  ja**t  beneath  them  witn 
fire  and  brimstone.  **  Yes,"  said  Freshour ; 
*'I  know  it's  just  under  Shane's  prairie, 
'cause  I  dug  a  well  last  week,  and  the  water 
was  so  full  of  brimstone  and  sulphur  that 
they  could  not  use  it,  and  it  turned  every- 
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thing  black,  and  oaved  in.  I  don*t  believe 
but  neirs  right  under  there."  To  this  awiiil 
discoveiy  Antrem  quoted  several  passives 
from  the  Bible ;  read  from  Dante,  John  Bun- 
yan  and  M  ilton.  Several  young  women  from  the 
prairie  jerked  until  they  fell  exhausted,  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  with  every  nerve  twitch- 
ing«  They  were  pronounced  by  Antrem  to 
be  most  powerfully  converted ;  and  that  ap- 
peared to  be  the  uniform  working  of  the 
Spirit  at  all  his  meetings  in  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
Kentucky. 

A  Queer  Coffin. 

In  the  winter  of  1841  there  died  of  pneu- 
monia a  jpoor  fellow  of  the  name  of  Jacob 
D— .    His  wife  was  too  poor  to  purchase  a 


shroud  or  coffin.  Some  of  the  iieighdor» 
were  consulted  as  to  what  should  be  done ; 
they  advised  that  a  dean  shirt  and  white 
drawers  be  substituted  for  a  shroud.  For  a 
coffin,  in  absence  of  planks,  it  was  lecom- 
mended  that  a  white  osk.  tree  be  felled,  dz  to- 
seven  feet  cut  off,  split  in  the  middle,  each 
half  dus[  out  trough  fashion,  and  the  body 
placed  within.  These  recommendations  were 
adopted,  and  the  next  day  a  funeral  proces- 
sion, consisting  of  four  men,  two  women,  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  sled,  upon  which  was 
placed  the  strangely-coffined  corpse,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  grave  at  the  headwaters  of 
Blue  creek.  Here  poor  Jake  was  reverendy- 
slid  feet  foremost  into  lus  last  resUng-plaoe, 
and  the  grave  duly  filled. 


In  the  summer  of  1854  that  terrible  scourge,  tlie  Asiatic  Cholera,  became* 
epidemic  throughout  the  county ;  in  some  localities  the  mortality  was  very  great ;. 
in  Chicago  over  900  died,  in  Brooklyn  650.  The  epidemic  spread  throughout 
Ohio,  with  more  or  less  fatal  results  in  difierent  parts  of  the  State ;  the  greatest 
fatalities  were  in  the  Black  Swamp  region,  and  an  account  of  its  ravages  in  one- 
locality  is  typical  of  all  others.  A  description  of  the  conditions  preceding  its  ad- 
vent, and  its  results  in  Willshire,  is  given  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Pearce,  in  the  ''  VaD 
Wei*t  County  History ,''  from  which  the  following  abridged  account  is  tak^i : 


Weathsr  Extremes. 

The  winter  preoeding  the  epidemic  had 
been  unusually  oold.  Kivers,  creeks  and 
fountains  of  water  were  all  frozen,  and  when 
the  spring  freshets  came  the  St.  Mary's  river 
rose  to  overflowing,  and  being  gorged  with 
ice  and  driilwood,  the  waters  spread  out  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  became  inun- 
dated. 

This  was  followed  by  a  season  of  drought. 
From  the  Litter  part  of  May  until  July  28 
no  rain  fell ;  everything  was  dried  up  by  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  cloudless  sun. 

Gloomy  Apprehensions. 

The  condition  of  our  village,  like  all  others 
unprovided  with  town  ordinances,  was  in  a 
most  unhealthy  condition.  Our  streets,  alleys 
and  byways  were  filled  with  an«mal  and  veg- 
etable remains,  and  the  laws  of  hj'giene  were 
entirely  overlooked.  Thus  it  was  when  hot 
weather  and  drought  set  in.  The  atmosphere 
in  time  became  surcharged  with  malaria,  or 
tlio  germ  of  disease,  which  commenced  pour- 
ing out  its  unmeasured  fury  on  the  fatal  19th. 
At  this  date,  Dame  Nature,  with  all  her  sur- 
rounding concomitants,  appeared  unmistak- 
ably to  shadow  forth  something  unusual. 
Men's  countenances  were  over.>haaowed  with 
fearful  suspense,  and  there  was  a  fearful 
iooking  for  something  out  of  the  common 
order  of  things.  The  red  glare  and  almost 
scathing  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  were  poured 
down,  and  reflected  back,  as  if  in  mockery, 
from  the  already  parched  earth.  The  cattle 
went  lowing  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  search  of  food 
and  water.  The  birds  flew  screaming  through 
the  air,  as  though  pursued  by  some  demon 


of  hunger.  The  very  dogs,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  fearful  doom  that  awaited  us,  sent  up 
from  their  kennels  tlieir  doleiul  howls.  Wilt- 
shire up^  to  thb  time  had  remained  in  MtcUu 
quo^  whilst  her  people  retained  their  accus- 
tomed measure  of  tne  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness and  their  liberal  share  of  hospitalitv  and 
generous  feeling,  for  which  she  had  always- 
been  proverbial:  yet  we  must  confess  that, 
in  point  of  morals  and  religion,  Willshire  haa 
never  been  so  low. 

Unaccountable  Phenomenon. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  hard-working, 
also  hard-drinking  man,  who  was  attack^ 
on  the  evening  of  July  19,  and  expired 
within  a  few  hours.  Dr.  Pearce  says  :  **  We 
will  call  attention  to  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, as  also  the  most  unaccountable  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  the  history  of 
cholera,  viz.,  the  migration  or  disappearance 
of  the  entire  feathered  tribe,  together  with 
the  house-flies.  By  the  25th  of  the  month 
not  a  bird  or  house-fly  could  be  seen  or  heard 
anywhere,  and  they  remained  in  blissful  se- 
clusion until  about  August  7,  when  our 
ears  were  again  solaced  by  the  merr.v  song 
and  musical  chirp  of  the  birds.  But,  alas  for 
Willshire,  out  oi  a  population  of  about  .sev- 
enty-five souls,  forty  nad  migrated  to  that 
'bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.'  *' 
On  the  21st.  at  the  suggestion  of  L.  D. 
Pearce.  a  committee,  consisting  of  Ira  Blos- 
som, R.  McMannis  and  Willis  Major,  was 
negotiated  with  to  oversee  the  burying  of  the 
dead,  and  to  assist  those  in  distress,  as  occa- 
sion might  rec^uire.  And  never  in  the  history 
of  any  age  did  three  great  spirits  merit  a 
greater  share  of  gratitude  than  did  this  brave 
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trio,  as  they  went  forth  in  the  discharge  of 
their  i>eriloas  undertaking.  No  money  con- 
sideration alone  could  have  induced  them  to 
enter  the  cahin  of  Starker,  and  remove  there- 
from five  dead  bodies,  alreadv  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition,  and  that,  too,  after 
they  had  received  orders  to  fire  the  build- 
ing. 

They  believed,  however,  that  humanity  and 
order  demanded  of  them  a  different  course. 
Two  of  them  have  long  since  gone  to  their 
reward.  All  lived,  however,  to  receive  the 
plaudit  and  homage  the^r  so  richly  deserved 
from  a  generous  community.  At  this  time. 
Dr.  Melcheimer  and  myself  were  the  only 
practising  physicians  in  town,  and.  as  misht 
DC  expectea,  our  sleep  we  got  in  the  saddle. 
Dr.  Fearer  thus  relates  the  sickness  and 
death  of  his  wife : 

Rapid  Course  op  the  Disease. 

A  short  time  after  we  had  left  the  house, 
a lad;^  friend  called  for  medicine.  Mrs.  Pearce 
at  this  time  was  in  apparent  good  health,  and 
left  her  parlor  for  the  office,  where  she  pre- 
pared the  lady*s  medicine.  On  turning  to 
hand  her  the  same,  she  was  noticed  to  reel 
and  staeger,  when,  on  beholding  her  counte- 
nance, the  lady  was  horrified  to  see  the  change 
from  the  florid  red  to  a  dark  leaden  hue. 
Mrs.  P.  was  now  in  the  last  stages  of  cholera, 
and  was  led  to  her  bed  in  a  dying  condition. 
Messengers  were  immediately  dispatched  for 
us,  where  we  were  found  seven  miles  in  the 
country.  By  the  fleetness  of  our  horse,  we 
were  able  to  be  by  her  bedside  in  a  few  min- 
utes, when  and  where  she  expired  within  a 
three  hours'  illness. 

A  strange  coincidence  connected  with  her 
death  :  one  hour  after  Mr8.Pearee  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  as  she  lay  with  her  hands  crossed 
upon  her  bosom,  so  powerful  had  been  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  Sjrstem  during  the 
last  throes  of  the  fell  destroyer,  that  the  in- 
nate action  of  the  nervo-vital  fluid,  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  extensor  muscle  of  the  arm, 
was  sufficient  to  raise  the  right  arm  from  her 
bosom,  and  lay  it  at  the  full  length  upon  my 
breast  as  we  sat  by  her  bedside.  Neverthe- 
less life  had  been  extinct  for  one  hour. 

A  Disaoreeabij:  Surprise. 

We  had  a  poor  drunken  fellow  in  our  town 
called  ^'Bill.  To  get  drunk  and  whip  his 
wife  was  the  order  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
terror  to  his  family,  and  a  pest  of  the  town. 
Bill  took  the  cholera,  and  we  were  called  to 
see  him.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  sick,  and  to  him  it  was  a  disagreeable 
surprise.  This  was  our  time,  as  we  verily 
believed,  to  assist  him  in  passing  in  his  checks ; 
hence  we  rolled  up  eight  or  ten  pills  of  assa- 
foetida  and  red  pepper,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  given  two  hours  apart,  and  tried  as  best 
we  could  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  prospec- 
tive widow  for  tne  great  change  that  awaited 
the  Httle  family  circle,  and  departed. 

On  calling  around  in  due  time  to  see  if  Bill 
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was  still  alive,  to  our  great  surprise  and  no 
little  cha^n  we  found  him  about  well,  and 
in  due  time  he  was  restored  to  his  whiskey 
and  shillalah :  and  it  has  ever  been  a  question 
with  us  whether  Bill  got  well  ft^[)m  pure  con- 
trariness, or  whether  assafoetida  and  red  pep- 
per was  the  proper  treatment  for  cholera. 

Mother  Ruby  lay  dead  three  days,  one 
mile  from  town,  before  burial  then,  wrapped 
in  a  sheet.  She  was  buried  in  her  own  gar- 
den. 

Profitable  Philanthropy. 

On  the  22d  of  the  month,  the  old  Widow 
Dutcher,  a  stranger  to  fear,  who  kept  a  sa- 
loon, agreed  to  open  her  doors  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  in  distress,  upon  condition  that  sne 
be  allowed  to  go  anywhere  in  town  to  take 
what  she  needed  for  their  benefit.  This  ap- 
peared reasonable,  and  the  arrangement  was 
entered  into.  The  old  lady's  house  was  soon 
filled  with  cholera  patients,  six  of  whom  died. 
But  mark  the  sequel.  When  the  disease 
subsided,  and  the  people  began  to  return  with 
their  families  to  tneir  deserted  homes,  they 
had  nothing  to  eat.     The  old  woman  had  ap- 

Eropriated  the  entire  stock  of  provisions  to 
er  own  use,  and  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  gro- 
ceries and  provisions  sufficient  to  stand  a 
five-year  siege.  Nevertheless,  she  received 
our  united  thanks. 

Outrageous  Inhumanity. 

George  Miller  found  he  was  taking  the 
cholera,  and  left  for  his  sister's  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  was  reftised  admission.  He 
forced  his  way  in,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
trundle  bed.  The  inmates  left,  and,  on  their 
return  next  morning,  George  was  found  dead 
on  the  floor  beside  his  bed.  He  was  buried 
in  the  garden,  without  coffin  or  box.  Inhu- 
manity at  that  time  could  not  be  overlooked. 
The  author  of  this  outrage  was  driven  ftx>m 
the  country,  and  not  allowed  to  return. 

Desoijite  Homes. 

Thus  it  was  with  oar  town  and  vicinity  un- 
til the  twenty-eighth  day,  when,  to  our  un- 
utterable joy,  the  neavens  became  aglare  with 
lightning,  the  thunder  rolled  its  aeafeninff 
roar,  the  long-coveted  rain  began  to  descend 
upon  the  parched  earth,  and  tne  atmosphere 
became  cold  and  healthy.  The  malaria  germ 
was  either  burned  up  or  beaten  down  to  be 
trodden  under  foot,  for  the  disease  now  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic.  Men  with  their 
families  began  to  return  to  thmr  once  happy, 
but  now  desolate,  homes.  There  were  to  be 
found  but  two  remaining  families.  Desola- 
tion and  destitution  were  everywhere  to  be 
seen  ;  doors  were  thrown  wide  open  ;  death- 
beds wer^  standing  in  the  streets ;  sidewalks 
were  white  with  lime  used  as  disinfectant ; 
no  merry  song  or  cheerful  voice  to  be  heard ; 
sorrow  and  gloom  reigned  supreme.^  Stout 
hearts  auailed  before  the  desolation  and 
gloom   tnat  ererywhere  met    their  gaie. 
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*' Rachel  weeping  for  her  ohildroo,  and  would     aboal  fiirtjkiiid  friends  firom  the  town  and 
not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not,"  for     vicinity  had  left,  never  more  to  return. 

An  Oli>-Time  Fourth  of  July  CELEBRiiTiox, 

Hdd  in  the  Woods  at  WUbhit-e,  O.,  Independence  Day,  1895. 

Mr.  Riley,  in  bis  '^  Reminisoenoes/'  gives  an  aooount  of  the  first  oelebration  of 
Independence  held  in  Van  Wert  county.  His  &ther,  Capt  James  Riley,  filled 
with  patriotic  ardor,  proposed  the  celebration  and  was  appointed  orator.  An 
arbor  was  erected  under  some  oak  trees  on  the  river  bank,  just  north  of  the  mill, 
and  a  very  long  table  of  boards  formed.  The  meats  were  bear,  venison,  roast, 
pig,  turkey,  wim  chicken  pies  baked  in  tin  milk  basins  in  old  New  England 
style,  fish — ^black  bass  and  pickerel  and  salmon — ^-iXh  all  kinds  of  v^etables  ob- 
tainable at  that  season,  wild  gooseberries,  honey,  cofiee  made  in  a  large  sugar 
kettle,  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  pumpkin  and  cranberry  pies.  The  ^leakers'  stand 
faced  the  east  and  was  between  two  lai^  oak  trees.  A  salute  was  nred  by  chai^ 
ing  the  hole  in  a  blacksmith  anvil,  which  made  a  very  lond  report 

THE  ORATION. 

ft 

The  oration  is  of  historical  value.  It  shows  the  feelings  of  pride  and  self-con- 
gratulation of  those  old-time  American  people,  when  they  came  together  to  cel- 
ebrate their  achievement  of  breaking  away  from  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  and 
establishing  a  nation  of  their  own.  It  illustrates  the  then  intense  hate  against 
the  English  government  and  the  '^  myrmidons  of  Britain.''  It  is,  too,  a  literary 
curiosity,  being  in  the  style  of  the  proud-swelling  oratory  so  popular  at  that  day, 
and  universal  with  Fourth  of  July  orators.  It  was  exactly  what  was  wanted  to 
fill  the  demands  of  the  market  '*  Thunder !  how  we  did  lick  the  British  ! "  was 
on  that  day  the  cry  of  every  small  boy  in  the  land,  as  he  looked  up  to  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  flag  on  the  '^  liberty  pole,"  and  afler  the  boom  of  every  cannon  run  a 
race  to  secure  the  burning  wads. 

The  early  part  of  the  oration  is  occupied  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Jiistory  of 
America,  from  the  discovery  of  Columbus  down  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
which  is  also  described,  and  he  then  says : 

These  battles,  through  which  our  fathers  waded  in  blood,  cemented  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Confederac}',  now  the  happy  and  prosperous  United  States.  The  pride  of  Britain  being 
humbled,  although  she  called  to  her  aid  all  the  savages  of  our  vast  Northwest  frontier,  who 
broke  in  upon  us  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  making  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
helpless  men,  women  and  children,  she  was  forced  in  1783;  after  the  most  sanguinary  conflict, 
to  acknowledge  that  the  United  States  were  free,  sovereign  and  independent. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and  promulgated  through  the  Union  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1770,  after  which  the  war  continued  six  years,  waged  in  the  most  cruel  and  un- 
feeling manner  by  the  British.  Those  amongst  our  citizens  who  adhered  to  the  British  king 
were  styled  Tories.  These  men,  destitute  alike  of  every  feeling  and  principle,  attacked,  in 
a  sudden  manner,  the  citizens  of  their  own  towns,  wreaking  their  bloodthirsty  vengeance  alike 
on  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters ;  burning  towns,  villages  and  the  dwellings  of  their 
nearest  relatives  with  relentless  fury,  and  plunging  the  dagger  to  the  hearts  of  their  countrj'- 
men.     Oli,  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ! 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  disgusting  pictures.  Peace  was  proclaimed,  the  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  returned  to  his  home  after  his  severe  trials  penniless ;  his  ardent  patriotism  did 
not  forsake  him  ;  he  mingled  again  with  his  fellow -citizens,  and  though  neglected  l^  the  gov- 
ernment, which  was  poor  and  without  means,  he  uttered  not  a  murmur,  but  strove  to  gain  a 
subsistence  by  his  daily  labor. 

He  saw  everywhere  around  him  the  fruits  of  his  toils  and  sacrifices.  Towns,  villages  and 
cities  reared  their  majestic  temples  where  the  forests  had  covered  the  country,  and  the  heast« 
of  the  field,  as  well  as  the  original  inhabitants,  fled  before  civilization  and  the  arts ;  every 
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house  was  opened  and  every  band  greeted  the  war-worn  veteran.    Afler  a  lapse  of  years  he 
is  made  to  partake  of  the  bounty  of  a  grateful  government. 

Another  war,  rendered  memorable  by  many  battles  and  by  sacrifices  of  a  brave  and  gen- 
erous people,  has  tested  the  strength  and  stability  of  our  political  institutions. 

It  was  waged  by  our  old  enemy.  Our  navy,  though  compared  to  hers  was  but  a  pigmy  to 
a  giant,  yet  it  rode  triumphant  on  the  ocean.  Our  militia  and  raw  troops  again  beat  the 
proudest  veterans  the  world  could  produce,  with  less  than  equal  numbers,  and  the  boasting 
conquerors  of  ensanguined  Europe  were  themselves  conquered. 

The  genius  of  the  free  government  of  our  country  is  daily  developing  its  powers  ;  its  flag 
waves  over  every  sea.  Its  commerce  extends  over  the  whole  globe,  and  equals  that  of  the 
proudest  nations  of  the  earth  ;  while  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  American  mind  in  our 
immortal  Fulton  furnished  to  the  astonished  world  the  novel  spectacle  of  ships  propelled  by 
fire,  traversing  every  sea,  and  approximating  the  extremities  of  the  longest  river  to  a  span. 
Our  free  and  happy  population  has  increased  beyond  any  former  example.  In  less  than  a 
half  a  century  two  millions  of  people  have  become  twelve  millions. 

Sciences  and  the  arts  have  even  outstripped  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  we  now 
behold  our  beloved  country,  blessed  by  the  fostering  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence,  one 
of  the  most  prosperous,  flourishing  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth. 

Examples  interest  our  country  in  many  directions,  for  the  spark  that  kindled  the  flame  of 
our  Revolution  has  spread  its  benign  influence  over  the  entire  world.  In  Europe  it  has  been 
smothered  and  kept  down  by  bigotry,  ignorance,  superstition  and  tyranny,  through  the  most 
destructive  wars  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution. 

The  entire  host  of  tyrants  and  religious  fanatics  in  the  Old  World  have  marshalled  them- 
selves against  our  principles — they  are  arrested  in  Europe — they  sleep  but  to  rise  again  with 
redoubled  vigor,  when,  bursting  asunder  their  chains,  they  are  destined  to  overwhelm  their 
tyrants  and  oppressors  throughout  the  universe. 

In  their  steady  march  the  principles  contained  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  New 
World  have  fully  triumphed,  and  under  the  genial  influence  of  our  example  the  republics  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Columbia,  Mexico  and  Peru  have  recently  sprung  into  existence. 

The  land  of  the  children  of  the  sun  is  free ;  the  holy  horrors  inflicted  by  bigoted  and  mer- 
eenary  Spain  under  her  Christian  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  upon  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
have  jretumed  upon  her  devoted  head  ;  led  by  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  Bolivar,  St.  Martin, 
Hieras,  Lare,  O.  Higgins  and  a  host  of  other  worthies  the  legions  of  liberty  have  established 
their  independence. 

Kingly  tyrants  and  religious  fanatics  have  received  a  mortal  stab  in  that  portion  of  the 
world.  The  blood  of  Montezuma,  the  Incas  and  hosts  of  innocents  has  cried  for  vengeance, 
and  the  Almighty  arm  has  avenged  their  injuries. 

Already  the  cry  of  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  proclaimed,  and  may  we  indulge  the 
pleasing  hope  that  this  monstrous  struggle  will  satisfy  the  civilized  nations  of  the  beauties 
and  benefits  of  self-government,  destined  to  extend  throughout  the  globe. 

We  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  day  and  the  patriots  who  proclaimed  and  estab- 
lished the  most  perfect  system  of  equal  rights  and  privileges ;  civilization  keeps  pace  with  the 
moral  and  religious  freedom  and  toleration,  and  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  these  States 
have  outstripped  the  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Look  at  the  American  female  character  !  The  fairest  work  of  creation  here  have  all  the 
advantages  of  polite  and  useful  education,  and  of  moral  and  religious  liberty;  as  wives, 
mothers  and  daughters  they  hold  the  rank  of  equals  with  their  nearest  relations,  and  by  their 
virtues  and  goodness  are  esteemed  as  the  greatest  blessing  a  bountiful  Providence  could 
bestow  on  man. 

The  Dinner,  Dance,  and  Song. 

The  oration  being  ended,  the  people,  to  the  number  of  about  .'^venty-five,  took 
their  places  at  tlie  table,  which  had  been  loaded  with  all  the  luxuries  the  country 
afforded,  and  well  cooked,  Mr.  Golden  Green,  of  Shane's  Crossing,  asked  a 
blessing,  and  those  who  were  skilled  commenced  to  do  the  carving.  A  small 
roasted  pig  hapi^ening  to  be  in  front  of  one  old  gentleman,  the  skin  beautifully 
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browned  (it  w&s  roastt.'d  before  the  lire),  be  deliberately  took  off  the  shin  and 
)]|&ecd  it  on  his  platp,  remarking,  "  Some  folks  like  meat  be^,  and  some  folks  like 
skin  best;  for  ray  pait  I  like  skin  l)esf,"  and  carved  the  pig  for  the  rest,  no  one  ob- 
jecting to  his  gratifv-ing  his  taste,  and  all  went  off  delightfiilly. 

After  dinner  tc»s\s  were  drauk,  using  what  we  ealled  metheglin,  made  from 
honey,  very  delicious,  but  not  intoximting.  I  only  remember  my  father's  toast, 
which  wns,  "  The  State  of  Ohio,  the  first-bom  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  May 
she  lead  the  vjiii  in  the  muse  of  freedom  and  equality  until  our  glorious  Declara- 
tion shall  be  fnlfiUed,  and  we  can  with  truth  '  proclaim  lilierty  throughout  all  the 
land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.' "  All  cheered  the  sentiment;  tlien  followed 
many  more  of  like  patriotic  sentiments.  My  father,  brother  James,  Uncle 
Koswcll  Uiley,  J.  W.  Milligan,  Dr.  Fxlmi^ton,  Tom  Sweeny,  and  James  Hagar, 
with  mother,  and  sisters  Amelia  and  Phebe,  Mrs.  Milligan,  Mrs.  Roswell  Riley, 
aud  Mrs,  Edmiston  were  all  good  singers.  Uncle  Roswell  sang  comic  songs  as 
well  as  I  ever  heard  since  on  the  iitage.  He  sang  several,  arid  then  "  Perry's 
Victory  "  and  "  Hull's  Surrender."  Mrs,  Edniiston  sang  "  The  Meeting  of  the 
Waters"  (Vale  of  Avoca).  She  was  a  highly  accomplished  musician,  aud  all 
woimd  lip  with  Bums'  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  shaking  hands  across  tJie  table. 
Those  that  did  not  know  the  words  joined  in  the  chorus.  A  plank  floor  had  l>eerk 
laid  upon  scantling  on  the  ground,  and  n  dance  by  torchlight  wound  up  the  first 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Van  Wert  county.  Ohio. 

There  must  have  been  present  nearly  every  person  then  in  the  county,  includ- 
ing the  infantry  in  arms.  As  stated  above,  "about  seventy-five  took  their 
places  at  the  table,"  As  by  the  census  of  1830,  five  years  later,  the  entire 
pojiuladon  of  Van  Wert  county  was  but  forty-nine,  it  is  surmised  the  surplus 
were  "  distinguished  guests  from  abroad." 

The  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Delphos  lies  on  the  line  of  this  and  Allen 
county,  about  equally  divided  between  the  two.  The  jwst-office  is  in  this  county, 
Delphos  is  described  in  Allen  county,  vol.  i.,  page  249. 

Wii.LSHiRB  is  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Van  Wert,  on  the  T.  St.  L.  &  K. 
C.  R,  R.  It  ha.-i  1  Methodist  and  1  Baplist  church.  Population,  1880,  508. 
School  census,  1888,  224. 

Convoy  is  eight  miles  northwest  of  Van  Wert,  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R. 
It  has  churches :  1  Lutheran,  1  Methodist,  1  Baptist  and  1  Catholic.  Population, 
1880,  386.    School  census,  1888,  189. 

MiDDi.EPOiNT  is  eight  miles  east  of  Van  Wert,  on  the  Little  Auglaize  river 
and  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  Population,  1880,386.  School  census,  1888, 
152. 

Scott  is  eight  miles  north  of  Van  Wert,  on  the  C.  V.  W.  &  J.  R.  R.  School 
census,  1888,  136. 
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VINTOK 

Vinton  County  was  formed  March  23, 1850,  from  Gallia,  Athens,  Hocking, 
Ross,  and  Jackson  counties,  comprising  eleven  townships,  with  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  9,353.  It  is  watered  by  branches  of  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  rivers.  Its 
surface  is  mostly  hilly,  with  some  broad,  fine,  fertile,  level  land  on  the  streams. 
The  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  it  is  a  good  county  for  sheep,  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs.  While  the  hills  are  generally  sloping,  in  many  places  they  are 
cultivated  to  tlieir  summits,  and  have  been  successfully  devoted  to  grape  culture 
And  other  fruit.  Its  great  wealth  is  in  its  coal,  fire-clay  and  iron.  There  are  four 
furnaces  in  the  county:  Eagle,  Hope,  Vinton,  and  Hamden,  but  not  now  in 
operation. 

Area,  402  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  41,645;  in 
pasture,  69,217;  woodland,  48,376;  lying  waste,  6,794;  produced  in  wheat, 
«0,134  bushels ;  rve,  C52 ;  buckwheat,  412 ;  oats,  45,907  ;  corn,  202,241 ;  broom- 
<»m,  50,050  lbs.  brush;  meadow  hay,  11,155  tons;  clover  hay,  38;  potatoes, 
15,658  bushels;  tobacco,  850  lbs.;  butter,  194,689;  sorghum,  4,525  gallons; 
maple  sugar,  2,248  lbs.;  hpney,  2,104;  eggs,  189,694  dozen;  grapes,  550  lbs. j 
sweet  potatoes,  386  busljels;  apples,  11,232;  peaches,  1,451;  pears,  78;  wool, 
163,853  11)S. ;  milch  c.iws  own«l,  2,541.  Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888:  Coal, 
108,695  tons,  employing  225  miners  and  57  outside  employees;  iron  ore,  11,761 
tons.    School  census,  1888,  5,931 ;  teachers,  158.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  68. 

Townships  and  Census.       1850.  1880.      Townships  and  Census.        1850.  1880. 


Brown, 

648 

1,241 

Knox, 

947 

Clinton, 

886 

1,608 

Madison, 

2,217 

Eagle, 

476 

1,044 

Richland, 

493 

1,668 

Elk, 

1,221 

2,000 

Swan, 

1,154 

1,095 

Harrison, 

680 

1,172 

Vinton, 

460 

1,131 

Jackson, 

835 

1,288 

V/ilkesville, 

1,037 

1,812 

Population  of  Vinton  in  1860,  13,631;  1880,  17,223:  of  Mjhom  14,839 
were  born  in  Ohio;  594,  Pennsylvania;  500,  Virginia;  115,  Kentucky;  81, 
New  York;  32,  Indiana;  327,  Ireland;  160,  German  Empire;  94,  England 
and  Wales;  13,  British  America;  12,  Scotland;  and  11,  France.  Census,  1890, 
16,045. 

This  county  is  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Fini.ey  Vinton,  one  of  Ohio's 
eminent  statesmen  of  a  ]>ast  generation.  Mr.  Vinton  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
John  Vinton,  of  I^ynn,  Mass.,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  county  records  of  1648. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  country  was  of  French 
origin,  by  the  name  of  De  Vintonne,  and  he  was  exiled  fmm  France  on  account 
of  his  being  a  Huguenot.  Mr.  Vinton  was  born  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
September  25,  1792,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1814,  and  soon  after  1816 
established  himself  in  the  law  at  Galiii)olis.  In  1822  he  was,  unex|)ectedly  to 
himself,  nominated  and  then  elected  to  Congress,  an  office  to  which  he  continued  to 
l)e  elected  by  constantly  increasing  majorities  for  fourteen  years,  when  he 
voluntarily  withdi'ew  for  six  years,  to  Ixj  again  sent  to  Congress  for  six  years 
longer,  when  he  declined  any  further  Congressional  service,  thus  serving  in  all 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  Vinton  originated  and  carried  through  the  House  many  measures  of  very 
great  im|X)rtance  to  the  country.  During  the  period  of  tlie  war  with  Mexico,  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  at  this  particular 
juncture  his  financial  talent  was  of  very  great  service  to  the  nation.  During  his 
entire  course  of  public  life  he  had  ably  opposed  various  schemes  for  the  sale  of 
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the  public  lands  that  he  felt,  if  carried  out,  would  be  squandering  the  nation's  patri- 
mony. He  originated  and  carried  tlirougii  the  IIouhp,  against  much  opposition, 
the  law  which  created  the  Deparlmeut  of  the  Interior.  Hon.  Thomas  Ewiog 
wrote  of  him  :  "Though  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  had  more  influence  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  much  more  than  any  man  lu  it,  yet  the  nation  never  has 
fully  aceordtii  to  him  his  merits.  He  wa^  a  wise,  persevering,  sagacious  elates- 
man  ;  almost  unerring  in  his  perceptions  of  the  right,  bold  in  pursuing  and  skil- 
ful in  sustaining  it.  He  always  held  a  large  control  over  the  minds  of  men  with 
whom  he  acted. 

In  1851  Mr.  Vinton  was  the  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio. 
In  1853  he  was  for  a  short  time  President  of  the  Cleveland  aud  Toledo  Railroad, 
and  then,  after  1854,  continuously  re»ded  iu  Washington  City  until  his  death. 
May  11,  1862.  There  he  occasionally  ai^ed  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  with  remarkable  suct-ess,  from  his  habits  of  patient  investigation  and  clear 
analysis.  He  exhausted  every  subject  he  discussed  and  presented  his  thoughts 
without  rhetorical  flourish,  but  with  wonderful  lucidity.  His  use  of  tlie  English 
language  was  masterful,  and  he  delighted  in  wielding  words  of  Saxon  strengui. 

In  aocordants  with  his  dying  request  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Gallipolis, 
beside  tlie  remains  of  his  wife,  KomaineMadeleint^Bureau,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  most  respet-ted  French  immigrants.  His  only  surviving  child  is  Madeleine 
Vinton  Dahlgren,  uoticed  on  pa^  681  of  this  work.  "  Mr.  Vinton  was  of  slight 
frame,  but  of  great  dignity  of  presence.  His  mild  artd  clear  blue  eye  was  very 
penetrating,  and  his  thin,  compressed  lips  evinced  determination  of  character. 
His  manner  was  composed  and  calm,  but  very  suave  and  gentle,  scarcely  indicat- 
ing the  great  firmness  that  distinguiehal  him." 

Ohio  Sol-thkr.v    Bound.a.ry  Line. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  Ohio's  Southern  boundary'  line  is  one  that 
has  never  lieen  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  argument  made  by  the  Hon.  Samuel 
F.  VlSTON  on  this  qiitistion  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  jK;ople  of  Ohio,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Wc^t  Virginia,  Kentuckv,  Indiiina  and  Illinois. 


In  1820,  when  the  caae  of  Handly's  Les- 
see VI.  AnthoDy  et  al.  was  tried  in  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court,  Chief-Juatice  Marshall 
decided  that  "When  a  great  river  is  the 
boundary  line  betneen  two  nations  or  States. 
if  the  original  property  is  in  neither,  and 
there  be  no  convention  respecting  it,  each 
holds  to  the  middle  of  the  slream.  But 
when,  as  in  this  case,  one  Stat«  is  the  original 
proprietor,  and  grants  the  territory  on  one 
side  only,  it  retains  the  river  within  its  own 
domain*,  and  the  newly  created  State  extends 
to  the  river  only.  The  river,  however,  is  its 
boundary." 

As  between  high  and  low  water  mark  as 
the  boundary  line  Justice  Marshall  in  this 
case  set  it  at  the  low  water  mark. 

In  1783  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  em- 
powered itsdelegal«8in  Congress  "to convey, 
transfer,  assign,  andniake  over  unto  thellnilod 
Sutes  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  benefit 
of  said  Stales  (proposed  new  States  north- 
west of  the  Ohio),  all  right,  title  and  claim, 
as  well  of  soil  as  of  jurisdiction,  which  this 
Commonwealth  hath  to  the  territory  or  tract 
of  country  within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia 
Charter,  situate,  iving  and  being  to  the  aortb- 


who  were  captured  bv  Virginia  officers  at  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  near  Marietta, 
in  the  act  of  assisting  runaway  slaves  tO' 
escape,  were  tried  in  the  Virginia  courta. 
The  case  was  decided  against  them  in  the 
lower  courts,  and  on  an  appeal  to  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  was  argued  at  the  December 
term,  1845,  by  Hon.  8.  F.  Vinton,  for  the 
defendants,  being  assigned  to  that  duty  by  the 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

Vinton's  argument  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  Virginia  never  had  a  valid  claim 
to  the  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  He 
held  that  Chief-Justice  Marshall's  decision 
was  based  on  an  erroneous  historical  aaeump- 
tion.  Vinton  says  :  "  All  the  parties  to  that 
case  (Handly's  Jjessee  w.  Anthonv),  both 
the  court  and  the  bar  assumed,  without  any 
historical  investigation  in  the  court  below, 
that  Virginia  was  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  country  beyond  the  Ohio  river,  and  that 
the  question  of  boundary  was  to  be  decided 
by  the  laws  of  Virginia^  and  by  her  deed  of 
cession  to  the  United  States.''^  He  further 
states  that  the  "Virginia  Charter,"  upon 
which  Virginia's  claims  were  based,  was 
granted  in  1609  to  "  The  Trewurer  and  Com- 
pany of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  City 
of  London."     In  1T24  this  grant  was  dis- 
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solved  by  the  Court  of  the  King^s  Bench  ; 
henceforth,  until  the  Revolution,  Virginia 
was  a  crown  colony  with  no  claim  to  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  afler 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  territory 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  by  right  of  conquest. 

In  Mav,  1890,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reaffirmed  the  decision  of  Jus- 
tice Marshall  in  a  controversy  between  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  as  to  jurisdiction  over 
Green  River  island,  in  the  Ohio  river,  some 
six  miles  above  Evansville.  The  court  held 
tliat  Kentucky's  boundary  extended  to  the 
low  water  mark  on  the  north  bank  at  the  time 
Kentucky  became  a  State,  and  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  ascertain  and  run  the 
boundary  line  as  designated,  and  to  report  to 
the  court. 

Shortly  afler  this  decision  had  been  ren- 
dered, ex-Gt)vernor  Cox  wrote  a  letter  to 
Governor  Campbjll,  drawing  his  attention  to 
the  interests  involved,  and  suggesting  that  he 
request  Attorney-General  Watson  to  inter- 
vene in  the  suit  (it  not  being  actually  closed 
until  the  Commissioners*  report  had  been 
accepted),  and  that  Illinois  and  West  Vir- 
ginia be  made  parties.  Measures  were  at 
once  taken  by  Governor  Campbell  and  Attor- 
ney-General Watson  to  interplead  in  Ohio's 
behalf  before  the  United  states  Supreme 
Court. 

Ex-Governor  Cox  denied  the  validity  of 
Virginia's  claim,  and  in  his  letter  stated  some 
of  the  complications  likely  to  ensue  if  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  was  permitted 
to  stand  without  question. 

'*The  reasons  for  making  the  median  line 
of  a  stream  the  boundary  between  private 
properties  arc  infinitely  stronger  wnen  it 
comes  to  nations  and  States.  Cincinnati  has 
six  or  eight  miles  of  river  front,  on  which  she 


has  built  levees  and  public  landings,  and  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  have  made 
docks,  coal  chutes,  etc.  If  the  ancient  mean- 
dered line  of  he  low  water  mark  be  rigidly 
renewed,  the  whole  commercial  front  of  this 
great  city  may  possibly  be  held  to  be  cut  off 
from  Ohio  by  some  narrow  strip  sufficient  to 
fence  us  in. 

**  If  Kentucky  prudently  does  not  urge  such 
a  claim,  we  may  still  hold  our  territory,  rather 
by  sufferance  than  by  title  of  a  better  kind. 
Railways  have  been  built  up  and  down  the 
river  on  the  Ohio  shore.  It  can  hardly  be 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  constructions  of 
such  a  sort,  that  they  have  not  trenched  upon 
the  water  line.  Snail  a  quo  warranto  in 
Kentucky  forfeit  their  Ohio  charters  and 
rights  of  way?  Kentucky  companies  plant 
bridge  piers  so  close  to  Ohio  that  the  value 
of  aoyacent  property  is  destroyed.  Must  the 
Kentucky  jury  on  the  opposite  shore  have 
sole  jurisdiction  to  assess  damages  ? 

* '  Suppose  the  war  of  secession  had  resulted 
in  the  independence  of  the  South,  and  the 
Ohio  had  been  the  boundary,  as  the  South 
claimed.  The  idea  of  a  boundary  on  the 
north  shore  would  have  made  peace  forever 
impossible.  The  river  is  too  important  a 
highway  of  commerce  to  permit  any  separa- 
tion of  jurisdiction  except  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  It  has  always  been  admitted 
that  such  also  is  the  general  rule  of  law. 
But  an  exceptional  interpretation  is  claimed 
exactly  where  the  reasons  for  the  rule  are 
most  overwhelming.  There  could  have  been 
no  GOOD  reason  for  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
controlling  the  whole  river,  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  cession  of  Virginia  saved 
such  jurisdiction  for  bad  reasons.  I  believe 
the  publicists  of  the  world  would  be  shocked 
to  see  the  claim  of  Virginia  recognized  as  a 
rule  of  law." 


Early  History. 

Nearly  half  a  century  elapsed  afler  its  first  settlement  before  Vinton  county 
was  formed.  The  first  settlers  centred  most  strongly  around  McArthur  and 
Vinton  townsbip.s.  A  Mr.  Mu.<selman  was  one  of  the  earliest.  Of  him  but 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  burr  stone.  He  worked 
a  few  years  quarrying  these  stones,  as  did  most  of  the  early  settlers. 

It  was  in  1805  that  Musselman  came.  He  settled  in  Elk,  tlie  pioneer  township 
of  the  county.  He  was  a  miller ;  being  something  of  a  geologist  he  discovered 
the  fine  burr  stone,  and  in  the  spring  of  1806  began  his  quarrying  operations. 

The  first  permanent  settler  in  Elk  was  I^evi  Kelsey,  who  came  about  1 802, 
and  was  probably  the  very  first  settler  in  the  county.  Isaac  and  John  Phillips 
came  in  1806  and  1807.  Levi  Johnson  came  in  1811,  put  up  the  first  distil- 
ler}', and,  being  justice  of  the  jwace,  performed  the  first  marriage  ceremony. 
Then  came,  and  a  little  later,  Jacob  and  Paul  Sliry,  Geo.  Fr}-,  James  and  Wil- 
liam Mysick,  E<lward  Satts,  Thaddeus  Fuller,  David  Richmond,  Kev.  Joshua 
Green,  Lemuel  and  Allen  Lane,  Joseph  Gill,  and  Isaac  West. 

We  copy  here  the  j)ersonal  recollections  of  early  times  in  Vinton  county  by  one 
of  her  pioneer  women,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Both  well,  given  in  1874  at  McArthur, 
when  she  was  86  years  of  age.  She,  with  her  husband,  his  brother,  and  their 
two  children,  emigrated  here  in  the  summer  of  1814  from  Silveysport,  Md.  She 
was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  her  husband  twenty-nine. 
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Thoy  came  down  Hie  Monongalit-la  and  Ohio  rivers  by  pirogue,  which  he 
bought,  hired  a  pilot,  landed  at  Gallipolis,  and  caraiQ  thence  by  wagon,  having 
been  juat  tliirty-two  days  on  the  way. 

It  was  on  a  Tuesday  morning  when  they  left  Gallipolis  with  Mr.  I'ierson,  her 
sister's  husband,  who  had  come  with  bis  wagon  to  help  them  on  their  way.  The 
next  morning  they  took  brealcfaat  at  what  is  now  Jaekson.  It  was  then  nothing 
but  "a  salt  works,  a  number  of  rough,  scattering  oibins,  and  loug  rows  of  kettles 
of  boiling  water." 

The  roads  all  the  way  were  but  mere  [nthtt,  and  the  three  men  compelled  to 
cut  out  roads  with  axes,  and  drive  along  hillsides,  when  it  was  all  the  men  conld 
do  to  keep  the  wagons  from  npsetting.  After  leaving  Jackson,  it  was  nine  miles 
to  Mr.  Paine's,  the  first  house.  The  remainder  of  her  narrative  we  give  in  her 
own  words. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  it  began  raining  verj'  hard,  and  rained  all  day  ; 
everything  was  soaking  with  water.  Mv  youngtst  child  lay  in  my  arms  wet  and 
cold,  and  looked  more  like  it  was  dead  tl'aii  alive.  Several  times  we  stopfied  the 
wagon  to  examine  to  see  if  it  was  dead.  But  we  liad  to  go  on.  There  was  no 
hoUi«  to  slop  at  till  we  got  to  Mr,  Paine's.  It  was  more  than  an  hour  after  dark 
when  we  got  there,  wet,  cold,  and  still  raining.  We  found  Mrs.  Paine  one  of  the 
[jest  and  kindest  of  women.  An  own  mother  could  not  have  been  more  kind. 
After  breakfast  next  morning,  we  starts!  and  got  to  my  brother-in-law's  tlie 
evening  of  the  5th  of  August,  when  four  days  afterward  our  child  died. 

My  nushand  had  been  lierc  the  spring  previous,  entered  160  acres  of  land,  being 
now  (1874)  tlie  farm  once  owned  by  David  l^y,  and  reared  the  walls  of  a  cabin 
upon  it.  When  we  got  here,  it  had  neither  door,  floor,  window,  chimney,  nor 
roof.  My  husband  hired  two  men  to  make  elaplx>ards  to  cover  it,  and  puncheons 
for  a  floor,  we  remaining  with  my  brother-in-law  until  tiiis  was  done.  We  then 
moved  into  our  new  house,  to  finish  it  at  our  leisure.  Isaac  Pierson  then 
"scutched"  down  the  logs,  my  husband  cliinked  it,  and  I  danljed  the  cracks 
with  clay. 

There  was  no  plank  to  be  had,  the  nearest  saw-mill  being  Dixon's,  on  Salt 
creek,  twenty  miles  away.  So  I  hung  up  a  table-cloth  to  close  the  hole  left  for 
the  window,  and  a  bed-quilt  for  a  door.  The  back  wall  of  a  fire-place  occupied 
nearly  one  whole  side  of  the  house ;  but  the  chimney  was  not  built  on  it,  and 
sometimes  the  smoke  in  tlie  house  would  almost  drive  me  out.  We  lived  in  this 
way  five  months.  I  was  not  used  to  backwoods  life,  and  the  howling  of  the 
wolves,  with  nothing  but  a  suspended  bed-qnilt  for  a  door,  coupled  with  other 
discomforts  of  border  life,  made  me  wish  many  a  time  I  was  back  at  my  good 
old  home. 

On  the  14th  of  Janimr}',  1815,  the  chimney  wbs  built.  Mybusband  had  some 
plank  and  sash,  and  made  the  door  atid  window.  The  hinges  and  latches  were 
of  wood.  Our  cabin  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country  around  that  had  a 
glass  vvindow.  On  the  same  day,  while  the  men  were  working  at  the  house,  I 
finished  a  suit  of  wedding  clothes  for  David  Johnson,  father  of  George  and  Ben- 
jamin .Tohnson,  who  still  live  here.  I  had  the  suit  all  done  but  a  black  satin 
vest  when  he  came  here.  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  wedding  suit,  and  tried  to  put 
him  off;  but  he  would  not  bo  i)nt  off.  The  next  day  my  third  child,  Catherine, 
who  is  the  widow  of  Joseph  Foster,  and  lives  near  Sharonville,  was  bom. 

My  husband  «-as  a  cabinetmaker  and  painter,  but  bedsteads  and  chairs  and 
painting  were  not  in  use  here  in  that  day,  and  his  business  was  confined  to  making 
spinning-wheels  and  reels.  He  did  not  get  his  shop  till  the  first  of  May,  and  as 
ho  had  not  worked  for  a  year  our  little  accumulated  earnings  were  all  S[>ent. 
However,  we  were  now  comfortably  fixed.  I  had  some  pipe-clay  and  white- 
waslic<l  the  inside  of  the  cabin,  and  some  of  our  neighlwrs  r«^rded  us  as  very 
rich  and  very  aristocratic — thought  for  this  country  *ve  put  on  too  much  style  ! 

I  had  learned  the  tailoring  business  and  found  plenty  of  work  at  it.     There 
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was  not  much  money  in  the  settlement,  and  I  was  more  often  paid  in  work  than 
in  cash  ;  but  we  wanted  our  farm  cleared  up  and  therefore  needed  work.  It  cost 
us  about  $10  per  acre  to  clear  the  land,  beside  the  fencing.  Lands  all  belonged 
to  the  government  and  could  be  entered  in  quarter  sections  or  160  acres,  at  $2  jier 
acre,  to  be  paid  in  four  annual  payments  of  $80  each. 

When  we  first  came  here  there  were  perhaj>s  fifty  families  in  and  around  this 
settlement,  most  of  them  quarrying  and  making  millstones.  There  was  no  person 
making  a  business  of  farming.  All  had  their  little  patches  of  garden,  but  mak- 
ing millstones  was  the  principal  business.  Isaac  Pierson,  father  of  Sarah  Pier- 
son,  of  Chillicothe,  had  the  principal  quarry.  Afterward  Aaron  Lantz  and 
Kichanl  McDougal  had  large  quarries.  A  man  named  Musselman  first  discov- 
ered the  stone  in  1805  and  in  1806  employed  Isaac  Pierson  to  work  for  him. 
;  This  was  on  section  seven.  There  were  no  white  people  here  at  that  time  and  the 
two  camped  out.  Musselman  quit,  but  the  next  year  Pierson,  finding  the  business 
to  be  very  profitable,  moved  out,  built  the  first  cabin  and  made  the  fii-st  permanent 
settlement. 

He  employed  hands  to  help  him,  and  soon  the  settlement  began  to  grow.  The 
business  was  very  profitable,  and  all  engaged  in  it  would  have  become  indepen- 
dently rich  but  for  one  thing — whiskey  !  Mast  of  them  drank ;  and  nearly  every 
Eair  of  millstones  that  was  sold  must  bring  back  a  l>arrt»l  of  whiskey,  whether  it 
rought  flour  or  not.  If  the  flour  was  out  they  could  grind  corn  on  their  hand- 
mills,  but  they  made  it  a  }K)int  never  to  get  out  of  whiskey. 

Trading  was  done  principally  at  Chillicothe.  There  was  no  store  closer  than 
Chillicothe  or  Athens.  Everything  we  bought  that  was  not  produced  in  the  coun- 
try was  verv  dear.  The  commonest  calico,  such  as  now  sells  at  6  to  10  cents,  was 
60  cents  a  yard ;  coffee,  40  cents ;  tea,  $1.25 ;  we  made  our  own  sugar.  We  made 
it  a  point,  however,  to  spend  as  little  as  possible.  Our  salt  we  got  at  Jackson  ; 
gave  $2  for  fifty  ])ounds  of  such  mean,  wet,  dirty  salt  as  could  not  find  a  market 
now  at  any  price. 

All  kinds  of  stock  ran  loose  in  the  woods.  Each  jx^rson  had  his  stock  masked. 
My  husl)and's  mark  was  to  jwint  one  ear  and  cut  a  V-shajxHl  piece  out  of  the 
other.  I  marked  my  geese  by  splitting  the  left  web  of  the  left  f(X)t.  These 
marks  were  generally  resj)ected.  There  was  good  wild  |)astunige  for  the  cattle, 
and  hogs  grew  fat  ujwn  the  mast.  When  one  was  wanted  for  use  it  was  shot  with 
the  rifle. 

A  wilder  country  than  this  in  the  early  days  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine,  with 
its  great  systems  of  rocks  and  intermiiigl(»d  forests.  Indians,  wolves,  wild  game 
and  snakes  were  more  numerous  than  interesting.  I  remember  distinctly  one 
time,  my  sqii  Thompson  wa^  a  baby,  I  i>ut  him  to  slwp  one  aflern(X)n  in  his  cradle 
and  went  out  to  help  my  husband  in  the  field.  He  had  an  Irishman  working  in 
the  shop.  In  a  little  while  after  he  went  into  the  house  to  get  some  tobaccH).  He 
came  soon  running  out  to  us,  hall(K)ing  in  the  field,  "  Oh,  mon  !  come  quick  ;  the 
devil  he  is  in  the  house !''  We  hastened  to  the  door,  and  found  a  large  rattle- 
snake which  had  l)een  lying  by  the  cradle.  Our  presence  disturbed  it,  and  it  ran 
under  the  Ixxl,  and  my  husband  got  a  club  and  dragged  it  out  and  killed  it. 

McArthur,  c»ounty-s<»at  of  Vinton,  about  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Columbus, 
alx)ut  105  miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  is  on  the  Ohio  River  Division  of  the  C.'H.  V. 
&  T.,  and  three  miles  north  of  the  C.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
iron  and  coal  region.  The  surrounding  country  is  largely  devoted  to  raising  fine 
wool  sheep,  cattle  and  .swine. 

County  Officers,  1888:  Auditor,  John  McNamara ;  Clerk,  David  H.  M(X)re; 
Commissioners,  William  J.  Cox,  Lyman  Wells,  Henry  C.  Robbins ;  Coroner, 
Jacob  D.  Christ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Nathan  B.  Westcook,  John  Bray,  E. 
McCormack ;  Probate  Judge,  John  N.  McLaughlin ;  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
William  S.  Hudson;  Recorder,  Cyrus  C.  Moore;  Sheriff*,  Enos  T.  Winters; 
Surveyor,  Simon  R.  Walker ;  Treasurer,  Eli  Reynolds.     City  OflBcers,  1888  :  H. 
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W.  Horton,  Mayor ;  John  S.  Morriaon,  Clerk  ;  V.  R.  Spra^e,  Treasurer ;  John 
Ix)wry,  Marwha!.  NewBjiapers:  Demoerat-Enquira;  Democratic,  AJexander 
Pearce,  editor ;  PUiindealer,  Democratic,  J.  W.  lioweii,  wlitor ;  VtixUm  Record, 
Republican,  A.  Barleon,  editor.  Churches:  1  Christian,  1  Methodist  Ei»iscopal, 
1  Presbyterian  and  1  Episcopal.  Banks;  Vinton  Co.  National.  Daniel  Will, 
president,  J.  W.  Delay,  cflshier.  Population,  1880,  900.  School  census,  1888, 
343 ;  Joseph  Rea,  school  superintendent.     C-ensus,  1890,  888. 

MeArihur  was  named  from  Gov.  Duncan  McArthur,  a  sketch  of  whom  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Ross  County.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "Mineral 
Ci^,"  and  is  on  a  pleasant  elevation  of  table  land,  lietween  two  branches  of  Elk 
fork  of  Raccoon  creek.  It  is  environed  by  low  liills,  with  coal  banks  from  every 
direction  facing  the  town.  Previous  to  the  year  1815,  this  spot  was  mostly  a 
forest,  where  two  brothers,  William  and  Jerry  Pieraon,  bnilt  cabins,  and  possibly 
some  others,  fiurrstonc  quarries  were  then  being  worked  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county  by  the  first  Bcttlers,  and  two  of  the  roads  timing  together  here  made  it  of 
some  importance  as  a  stopping-place. 

McArthur  was  laid  out  in  1815  under  the  name  of  McArthurstown,  after  G!ov. 
McArllmr.  The  name  was  changed,  Feb.  7,  1851,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  plaee  imiorporated.     By  the  census  of  1850  it  had  424  inhabitants. 

Robert  Sf^,  Esq.,  gave  us  some  interesting  items,  which  we  noted  as  he  talked 
to  ns  on  our  visit  to  McArthur,  Tuesday,  5  p.m.,  March  30,  1886.  He  said  : 
"McArthur  was  laid  out  in  1816  by  Moses  Dawson,  Levi  Johnson,  Isaac  Pear- 
son, George  Will,  J.  Beach,  and  Samuel  Lutz  the  surveyor,  who  is  now  living  at 
Cipelcville.  His  age  is  98,  is  in  good  health,  and  within  a  ytar  has  surveyed  land. 
[He  died  in  1889,  aged  over  101  years.]  The  acknowledgment  of  the  laying  out 
was  taken  before  Joseph  Wallace,  on  Saturday,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, which  was  fought  Sunday,  June  18,  1815.  My  father,  Joel  Sage,  built  the 
firet  house  that  was  built  after  the  laying  out,  and  in  the  ensuiug  fall  began  to 
keep  therein  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  tavern  opened  in  the  limits  of 
the  county,  I  have  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  twenty-one  years,  and  was  the  first 
boy  will!  hiid  II  lionic  here. 

"  Phillips  &  Winzer,  abont  the  year  1817,  opened  a  store  on  the  lot  now  owned 
by  Dr.  A.  Wolf.  At  that  period  James  StanclifF,  the  first  justice  of  the  peace, 
started  the  first  school.  The  population  of  the  county  is,  I  think,  more  largely 
than  usual  of  the  old  American  stock,  and  we  claim  for  them  extraordinary 
health  and  vigor.  Living  is  very  cheap.  Retail  prices  for  sirloin  steak  10  cente 
a  pound ;  best  pork  steak  at  8  to  10  cents ;  chickens,  16  to  26  cents  each  ;  turkeys, 
6  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  8  to  10  cents  per  dozen,  and  coal  delivered  at  5  cents 
per  bushel." 


From  tlie  "  Histoiyof  the  Hocking  Valley" 
welearn  that  the  1 8th  Ohio,  nil ich  was  formed 
from  this  nnd  the  adjoining  counties.  ha<l  a 
sonicwliat  unusuat  cxperictice  vhile  stationed, 
May  I,  1862.  just  outside  of  Athens,  Georgia. 
Being  altacked  by  a  xiiperior  force,  they  were 
ordered  to  retire  towanl!?  Huntsville.  Their 
rouie  took  thein  througli  Athens,  whereupon 
t)ie  cilizen?.  aeeing  them  fall  bark,  insufted 
them,  the  men  throwing  up  iheir  hats  and 
the  women  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and 
all  jeering  and  hooting  at  them,  while  sonic 
shots  were  fired  from  the  houses.  The  men 
w<'re  so  abused  that  the  officers  could  with 
difficulty  restrain  them.  Gen.  Turchin  came 
to  their  support  with  the  19th  Illinois  and 
some  artillery,  when  they  faced  about  and 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  town  and  vicinity. 
ThiHwa-s  the  occasion  whcnTurchin'sbrigade 
"went  through  .\thens." 


Some  of  the  Illinois  companies  were  com- 
posed of  Chicago 'roughs;  with  such  men 
for  leaders,  the  soldi eis,  feelinR  outraged  by 
their  treatment  from  the  citizens,  who  had 
been  well  treated  by  them,  retaliated.  This 
was  in  accord  with  Col.  Turchin's  European 
ideas  of  war  customs,  so  in  the  result  there 
was  scarcely  a  store  or  warehouse  that  they 
did  not  pillage - 

Col.  Turchin  laid  in  the  Court-house  yard 
while  the  devastation  was  going  on.  An 
aid-dc-cawp  approached,  when  the  colonel  re- 
marked. 

"  Veil,  lieudtcnant,  I  think  it  is  dime  dis 
dam  hiUaging  vaa  shtop." 

"Oh,  no,  colonel,"  replied  he,  "  the  boys 
are  not  half  donejmtino." 

"Ishdatso?  Den  Ischleep  for  half  an 
hour  longer,"  said,  the  colonel,  as  he  rolled 
hisfal,dumpty  body  over  on  the  grass  again. 
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The  boys  of  the  19th  niinoiB  used  the  word  from  the  service  by  orders  of  Buell:  but 

*'jerk"  in  the  sense  of  steal  or  pill&ge.    This  Lincoln,  recognizing  his  soldierly  qualities, 

gave  the  18th  Ohio  and  19th  Illinois  the  ap>  restored  him  with  the   rank  of  bri^dier- 

I>eliation  of  **  Tarchin's  Thieves.  * '    For  this  general.   This  retaliation  secured  better  treat- 

actTurchin  was  court-martialled  and  dismissed  ment  from  the  citizens. 

A  gentleman  of  many  years  and  experience,  who  has  long  known  Vinton 
county,  Mr.  S.  W. .  Ely,  agricultural  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  GazetUy  who  made 
it  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  1886,  has  put  in  print  these  valuable  facts  : 

"  Since  our  last  issue  we  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  county  of 
Vinton,  Ohio,  which  is  situate  on  the  C.  B.  &  W.  Railway,  within  150  miles 
east  of  this  city,  and  contrasting  conditions  and  appearances  at  present  with  those 
existing  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  county  had  recently  been  formed  from 
Ross,  Athens,  Hocking  and  Jackson,  and  a  scattering  country  village,  almost  un- 
approachable from  the  outer  world,  located  as  its  *  court-house,'  with  a  patro- 
nymic derived  from  one  of  Ohio's  early  governors. 

"  McArthur  was  situate  on  the  long  and  difficult  hilly  and  muddy  road  which  ex- 
tended sixty  miles  from  Chillicothe  to  Athens,  nearly  equidistant  between  those 
pioneer  boroughs.  A  few  of  its  early  settlers  w^re  known  to  the  Scioto  valley 
stock  feeders  as  reliable  breeders  of  ^sassafras'  bovines  and  mountain  sheep^ 
and  occasionally  a  caravan  of  *  Salt  Creekers,'  with  their  few  hundred  feet  of 
^  plank,'  their  feathers,  (^gs,  'parilla,  and  maple  molasses  came  into  the  ^  Ancient 
Metropolis '  for  marketing  purposes. 

"  It  was  understood  before  that  time,  however,  that  Vinton  county  territory 
abounded  in  both  sylvan  and  mineral  riches.  The  first  geological  survey  of  the 
State  under  Prof.  Mather,  assisted  by  the  veterans,  Briggs,  Whittlesey,  etc.,  had 
been  finished  and  particular  mention  made  of  the  millstone,  coals,  iron  ores,  and 
other  mineral  riches  of  the  new  county  and  its  neighboring  shires.  But  not  until 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  was  completed  to  the  Ohio  river  did  the 
newly  opened  territory  b^in  earnestly  to  improve. 

"Trade  in  the  'black  diamonds'  with  the  communities  towards  the  west 
opened  and  rapidly  increased.  The  finest  timber  and  best  tanbark — the  prey 
most  greedily  coveted  on  our  new  railway  lines — were  soon*  wheeled  off  and 
utilized.  An  English  colony  introduced  its  ^  best  methods '  at  Zaleski,  and 
'astonished  the  natives' by  erecting  a  gas-house  and  indulging  in   expensive 

Srradation  of  streets  before  their  hamlet  was  fairly  started,  following  up  with  a 
arge  blast  furnace,  in  which  they  vainly  strove  to  make  good  pigs  with  a  raw 
sulphurous  coal — a  task  they  had  to  abandon,  so  that  their  stack  soon  crumbled 
down  to  the  foundation,  and  a  slowly-growing  village,  kept  alive  by  a  portion  of 
the  railway  machine  shops,  ensued  their  bright  expectations. 

"  Within  a  few  years  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  has  been 
thrust  southwardly,  across  Vinton  county,  from  Logan,  through  McArthur  to 
Pomeroy,  reinforcing  the  old  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  C.  B.  &  W.  in  connect- 
ing this  interesting  r^ion  with  steamboat  navigation.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
point  of  our  paragraph.  In  no  respect  has  this  county  more  positively  improved 
since  our  earliest  acquaintance  with  it  than  in  that  of  its  agriculture.  On  every 
hand,  within  sight  of  the  railroad,  the  lands  have  been  largely  cleared,  and  the 
fields  are  clothed  with  rich  coats  of  cultivated  grasses,  including  blue  grass, 
orchard  grass,  red-top,  timothy,  etc.,  while  great  attention  is  |>aid  to  the  clover 
crop. 

"  A  gentleman  who  kindly  drove  us  over  a  considerable  scope  of  country  re- 
marked :  *  Our  farmers  formerly  j>aid  more  attention  to  the  cereals,  but  after  three 
or  four  crops  of  corn  on  the  same  ground  they  found  that  their  warranty  deeds 
were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  their  lands,  so  they  have  resorted  to  grass,  hay, 
pasturage,  and  cattle  and  sheep  breeding  and  fattening,  so  that  the  old  gullies 
washed  in  our  hillsides  are  filled  up,  smoothed  over,  and '  all  dressed  in  living 
green.'     Meantime  agricultural  methods  have  greatly  improved  in  most  other 
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respects.  The  fields  we  cultivate  are  well  plowed,  harrowed,  and  the  clods  broken, 
before  the  seed  is  sown  or  plants.  Our  crops  are  lai^r  and  more  sure  than  l»e- 
fore;  the  values  of  lands  liave  inci-eased  correspondingly,  and  our  farmers  iffly 
their  taxes,  and  become  rich  and  independent.' 

"We  observe  tliat  great  attention  is  paid  to  orchard  and  fni  it  raising.  Our 
friend,  on  aixty-six  acres,  has  1,100  apple  trees,  a  moiety  of  which  are  the  Hnglics 
Virginia  Crab,  from  each  of  whicli  he  will  make  this  year  a  liarrel  of  cider,  worth 
ten  dollars  in  market.  Tliis,  he  thinks,  will  iiay  better  than  grain  or  grapes. 
Kis  place  adjoins  the  town  of  McArtluir,  an<l  is  remarkably  fertile,  uaderlaid 
also  by  good,  workable  coal.  It  is  in  a  lovely  region.  It  is  probable,  we  think, 
tliat  no  part  of  our  great  State  can  Ixiast  of  a  greater  d^ree  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, effected  in  the  same  ])ei-ii>d,  than  Vinton  county.  The  oonstruction  of 
railroads  through  her  territory  has  led  in  this  desirable  dire<rtioii.  In  ])icturesque 
beauty  she  can  now  challenge  the  uiost  Javoi-ed  regions,  white  in  all  other  resp^jts 
we  have  reason  to  believe  lier  pet)plfl  have  advanced.  GcmkI  agriculture  is  at  once 
the  baaia  and  proof  of  civic  improvement.  The  population  of  this  part  of  the 
State  is  very  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  iuduceinents  for  the  exercise  of  indiistrj- 
and  energy  are  excellent," 

Zalbjki  is  on  the  C.  W.  *fe  B.  R.  K.,  forty-two  miles  east  of  Chilli«)llie  arui 
about  six  northeast  from  Mc Arthur.  It  is  named  from  Peter  Zaieski,  a  banker  in 
Paris,  a  native  of  Poland,  and  financial  agent  for  Polish  exiles  of  wealth  in  France. 
He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Zidcski  Mining  Company,  which  bought  lat^ 
quantities  of  mineral  land  hereabout  and  laid  out  the  town  on  their  land  in  18>5(i. 
For  many  years  it  was  uimply  a  mining  town,  the  company  building  houses  for 
rent  to  their  employees.  Toe  ores  proving  un remunerative,  the  houses  have  fallen 
into  the  ownership  of  individuals,  and  it  has  lost  its  identity  as  a  mining  town. 
The  greatest  industry  here  is  the    repairing  shops  of  the  railroad,  which  em- 

5 toys  many  workmen.  It  has  1  Episcopal  Methodist,  1  Catholic  and  1  Mission 
iaptist  Church. 

Cily  Officers,  1888:  Sylvester  Shry,  Mayor;  Peter  Hoffman,  Clerk  j  Ja<-oh 
Dorst,  Treasurer  ;  John  Mt<'ov,  Marshal  and  Street  Commist-ioner. 

P.ipiilation,  1880,  1,175.  School  census,  1888,  374;  J.  W.  Delay,  school 
superintendent. 

Hamden  p.  C,  Hamden  Junction,  is  seven  miles  southwest  of  McArthur,  on 
the  C.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  It  has  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Disciples  church.  City 
Officers,  1888:  S.  F.  Cramer,  Mayor;  H.  D.  Wortman,  Clerk ;  R.  R.  Brown, 
Treasurer;  J.  B.  Watts,  Marshal ;  William  Ogle r, Commissioner,  Newspaper: 
Hamden  Enterprise,  Independent ;  K,  J.  Cameron,  editor  and  publisher.  Popula- 
tion, 1880,  520.     School  census,  1888,  250 ;  D.  B.  Dye,  school  superintendent. 

WiLKESViLLE  is  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  McArthur.  It  has  1  Methodist 
Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  1  United  Brethren,  and  1  Catholic  church.  Popu- 
lation, 1880, 309  ;  school  census,  1888, 104.      The  hills  there  are  rich  in  iron  aud 
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Warren  County  was  formed  from  Hamilton,  May  1,  1803,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  but  Harlan  township  embraces  a  part  of 
an  extensive  region  formerly  known  as  "  The  Swamps,'^  now  drained  ana  culti- 
vated. The  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Little  Miami  river. 
The  soil  is  nearly  all  pnxiuctive,  much  of  it  being  famed  for  its  wonderful 
strength  and  fertility. 

Area,  about  400  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  136,739 ;  in 
pasture,  32,696 ;  woodland,  30,282 ;  lying  waste,  5,724 ;  produced  in  wheat, 
394,588  bushels;  rye,  715 ;  buckwheat,  193 ;  oats,  304,601 ;  barley,  1,306 ;  corn, 
1,453,744;  broom  com,  7,550  lbs.  brush  ;  meadow  hay,  16,042  tons;  clover  hay, 
2,871;  flaxseed,  64  bushels;  potatoes,  25,599;  tobacco,  246,863  lbs.;  butter, 
524,454;  sorghum,  925  gallons;  maple  syrup,  5,689;  honey,  1,946  lbs.;  ^gs, 
373,189  dozen;  grapes,  9,400  lbs.;  wine,  50  gallons;  sweet  potatoes,  3,886 
bushels;  apples,  3,940;  peaches,  70;  pears,  1,682;  wool,  83,761  lbs.;  milch 
cows  owned,  5,587.  School  census,  1888,  7,611  ;  teachers,  168.  Miles  of  rail- 
road track,  100. 
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1840. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Cbnstts. 

1840. 

1880. 

Clear  Creek, 

2,821 

2,782 

Salem, 

2,955 

2,062 

Deerfield, 

1,876 

2,011 

Turtle  Creek, 

4,961 

5,799 

Franklin, 

2,465 

4,148 

Union, 

1,617 

1,110 

Hamilton, 

1,718 

2,523 

Washington, 

1,306 

1,390 

Harlan, 

2,242 

Wayne, 

3,392 

2,904 

Masflie, 

1,431 

Population  of  Warren  in  1820  was  17,838;  1830,  21,474;  1840,  23,073; 
1860,  26,902;  1880,  28,392;  of  whom  23,256  were  bom  in  Ohio;  643„  Vir- 
ginia; 573  Pennsylvania ;  539  Kentucky;  364  Indiana;  188  New  York;  574 
German  Empire;  520  Ireland;  180  England  and  Wales;  32  Scotland;  24 
France ;  24  British  America,  and  4  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Census,  1890,  25,468. 

On  September  21,  1795,  William  Bedle,  from  New  Jersey,  set  out  from  one  of 
the  settlements  near  Cincinnati  with  a  wagon,  tools  and  provisions,  to  make  a  new 
settlement  in  the  Third  or  Military  Range.  This  was  about  one  month  after  the 
fact  had  become  known  that  Wayne  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians. 
He  travelled  with  a  surveying  partyunder  Capt.  John  Dunlap,  following  Har- 
mar's  trace  to  his  lands,  where  he  left  the  party  and  built  a  block-house  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians,  who  might  not  respect  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Bedle's  Station  was  a  well-known  place  in  the  early  history  oi  the  county,  and 
was  five  miles  west  of  Lebanon  and  nearly  two  mHes  south  of  Union  village. 
Here  several  families  lived  in  much  simplicity,  the  clothing  of  the  children  being 
made  chiefly  out  of  dressed  deerskin,  some  of  the  larger  girls  being  clad  in  buck- 
skin petticoats  and  short  gowns.  Bedle's  Station  has  generally  been  r^arded  as 
the  first  settlement  in  the  county.  About  the  time  of  its  settlement,  however,  or 
not  long  after,  William  Mounts  and  five  others  established  Mounts'  Station,  on  a 
broad  and  fertile  bottom  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Miami,  about  three  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Todd's  Fork,  building  their  cabins  in  a  circle  around  a  spring 
as  a  protection  against  the  Indians. 

Deerfield,  now  South  Lebanon,  is  probably  the  oldest  town  in  the  county.  Its 
proprietors  gave  a  number  of  lots  to  those  who  would  erect  houses  on  them  and 
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be<«rae  residents  of  the  place.  On  January  25,  1796,  the  proprietors  Kd\-eTtJsed 
in  the  Ceniind  of  the  NoilhuviU  TerrUory  that  all  the  lots  they  proposed  to  donate 
hail  been  taken,  and  that  twenty-five  houses  and  c&bius  had  been  erected.  Ben- 
jamin Stites,  Sr.,  Benjamin  Stit«i,  Jr.,  and  John  Stites  Gano  were  the  proprietors. 
The  senior  Stites  owned  nearly  ten  thousand  acres  between  Lebanon  and  Deer- 
field.  Andrew  Lytle,  Nathan  Kelly  and  Gen.  David  Sutton  were  among  the 
early  settlers  at  Deerfield.  The  pionner  and  aildier,  Capt,  Ephraini  Kibbey,  died 
here  in  1809,  aged  55  ycarw. 

In  the  spring  of  1796  settlements  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
The  settlements  at  Deerfield,  Franklin  and  the  vicinities  of  Lebanon  and  Waynes- 
villc,  all  date  from  the  si)rinK  of  1796.  It  is  prolkable  that  a  few  (Tabitis  wen- 
erected  at  Deerfield  and  Framjlin  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  families  were  settled  at  either  place  until  the  next  spring. 

Among  tlie  earliest  white  men  who  made  their  homes  in  the  oonnty  were  those 
who  settled  on  tbe/o)/ei(ure«  in  Deerfield  township.  They  were  poor  men,  wholly 
destitute  of  means  to  purohase  land,  and  wciv  willing  to  brave  dangers  from 
savage  foes,  and  to  endure  the  privations  of  a  lonely  life  in  the  wilderness  to  re- 
ceive gratuitously  the  tract  of  106f  acres  forieited  by  each  purchaser  of  a  section 
of  land  who  did  not  commence  improvements  witfiin  two  years  ailer  the  date  of 
iiis  purchase.  In  a  large  number  of  the  sections  below  the  third  range  there  was 
a  forfeited  one-sixtli  part,  and  a  mimber  of  hardy  adventurers  had  establislied 
themselves  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  section.  Some  of  these  adventurew 
were  single  men,  living  solitary  and  alone  in  little  huts,  and  sup|x)rting  them- 
i^elves  chiefly  with  their  rifies.  Others  had  their  families  witli  them  at  au  early 
period. 

The  Perilous  Adventure  of  Capt.  Benbam, 

Capt.  Robert  Benham,  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  stories  in  tht- 
history  of  the  Ohio  valley,  died  on  a  farm  about  a  mile  southwest  of  Lebanon,  in 
1809,  aged  59  years.  He  is  said  to  have  built,  in  1789,  the  first  hewed  log-house 
in  Cincinnati,  and  es?lnblished  a  ferrv  at  Cincinnati  over  the  Ohio,  Febniarv  18. 
1792.  Ilewa^a  nu-niUTi.f  tin.-  first* Ti-rritorial  Ix'gislaturi',  ami  of  tlie  tim  lv.an.1 
of  county  commissioners  of  Warren  county.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  man  of  great  muscular  strength  and  activity.  He  was  one  of  a  party  of 
seventy  men  who  were  attacked  by  Indians  near  the  Ohio,  opposite  Cincinnati,  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  circumstances  of  which  here  follow  from  a  pub- 
lished source. 


In  the  autumn  of  1779,  a  number  .of  keel 
boau  were  ascending  the  Ohio  under  the  cora- 
mand  of  Miu-  Hodfera,  and  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  mouth  or  LicLing  without  accident. 
Here,  however,  they  observed  a  fe*  Indians 
standing  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  a 
sandbar,  while  a  canoe,  rowed  by  three  others, 
was  in  the  act  of  putting  off  from  the  Ken- 
tucky shore,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  talcine 
them  aboard.  Kodsers  immediutely  ordered 
the  boaU  to  be  maae  fa£t  on  the  Kentucky 
shore,  while  the  crew  Ut  the  number  of 
seventy  men,  well  armed,  cautiously  advanced 
in  such  a  mannerastoencirclethespot  where 
the  enemy  had  been  seen  to  land.  Only  five 
or  six  Indians  had  been  seen,  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  encountering  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  enemies.  When  Rodgere,  however, 
had,  as  he  supposed,  completely  surrounded 
the  enemy,  and  was  preparing  to  rush  upon 
them  from  several  quarlerB  at  once,  he  was 
thunderstruck  at  beholding  several  hundred 
savages  suddenly  spring  up  in  front,  rear,  and 


upon  both  flanks.  They  instantly  poured  in 
a  close  discharge  of  rifles,  and  then  throwing 
down  their  guns,  fell  upon  the  survivors  with 
the  tomahawk.  The  panic  was  complete,  and 
the  slaughter  prodigious.  Ma^.  Itodgers.  to- 
gether with  forty-five  others  of  his  men,  were 
quickly  destroyed.  The  survivors  made  an 
effort  to  regain  their  boat«,  but  the  five  men 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  them  had 
immediately  put  off  from  shore  in  the  hind- 
most boat,  and  the  enemy  had  already  gained 
possession  of  the  others.  Disappointed  in 
the  attempt,  they  tnmed  furiously  upon  the 
enemy,  and,  aided  by  the  approach  of  dark- 
ness, forced  their  way  through  their  lines, 
and  with  thelossof  several  severely  wounded, 
at  length  effected  their  escape  to  Harrods- 
burgh. 

Among  the  wounded  was  Capt  Robert 
Benham.  Shortly  afl«r  breaking  through 
the  enemy's  line  he  was  shot  tbrongh  both 
hips,  and  the  bones  being  shattered,  he  felt 
to  the  ground.     Fortunately,  a  Urge  tne  had 
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lately  fallen  near  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and 
with  great  pain  he  dragged  himself  into  the 
top,  and  lay  concealed  among  the  branches. 
The  Indians,  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  others, 
pa^ed  him  without  notice,  and  bv  midnight 
all  was  quiet  On  the  following  day  the  In- 
dians returned  to  the  battle-ground,  in  order 
to  strip  the  dead  and  take  care  of  the  boats. 
Benham,  although  in  danger  of  famishing,  a 
permitted  them  to  pass  without  making 
Known  his  condition,  very  correctly  supposing 
that  his  crippled  legs  would  only  induce  them 
to  tomahawk  him  upon  the  spot  in  order  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  carrying  him  to  their 
town.  He  lay  close,  therefore,  until  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  when  i>erceiving 
a  raccoon  descending  a  tree  near  him,  he  shot 
it,  hoping  to  devise  some  means  of  reaching 
it,  when  he  could  kindle  a  fire  and  make  a 
meal.  Scarcelv  had  his  gun  cracked,  how- 
ever, when  he  heard  a  human  cry,  apparently 
not  more  than  filly  yards  off.  Supposing  it 
to  be  an  Indian,  he  hastily  reloaded  his  gun 
and  remained  silent,  expecting  the  approach 
of  an  enemy. 

Presently  the  same  voice  was  heard  a^ain, 
but  much  nearer.  Still  Benliam  made  no 
reply,  but  cocked  his  gun  and  sat  read v  to 
fire  as  soon  as  an  object  appeared.  A  third 
halloo  was  (]^uickly  heard,  followed  by  an  ex- 
clamation ot  impatience  and  distress,  which 
convinced  Benham  that  the  unknown  must 
be  a  Kentuckian.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
heard  the  expression,  **  Whoever  you  are, 
for  God's  sake  answer  me !  *'  he  replied  with 
readiness,  and  the  parties  were  soon  together. 
Benham,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
shot  through  both  legs.  The  man  who  now 
appeared  nad  escaped  from  the  same  battle 
with  both  amu  broken  I  Thus  each  was  en- 
abled to  sui)ply  what  the  other  wanted. 
Benham,  having  the  perfect  use  of  his  arms, 
could  load  his  gun  and  kill  game  with  great 
readiness,  while  his  friend  having  the  use  of 
his  less,  could  kick  the  game  to  the  spot 
where  Benham  sat,  who  was  thus  enablea  to 
cook  it  When  no  wood  was  near  them,  his 
companion  would  rake  up  brush  with  his 
feet,  and  gradually  roll  it  within  reach  of 
Benham's  hands,  who  constantly  fed  his 
companion  and  dressed  his  wounds  as  well  as 
his  own,  tearing  up  both  of  their  shirts  for 
that  purpose.  They  found  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  water  at  first,  but  Benham  at 
length  took  his  own  hat,  and  placing  the  rim 
between  the  teeth  of  his  companion,  directed 
him  to  wade  into  the  Licking,  up  to  his  neck, 
and  dip  the  hat  into  the  water  by  sinking  his 
own  head.  The  man  who  could  walk  was 
thus  enabled  to  bring  water,  by  means  of  his 


teeth,  which  Benham  could  afterwards  dis- 
pose of  as  was  necessary. 

In  a  few  days  they  had  killed  all  the  squir- 
rels and  birds  within  reach,  and  the  man  with 
the  broken  arms  was  sent  out  to  drive  game 
within  gunshot  of  the  spot  to  which  Benham 
was  confined.  Fortunately,  wild  turkeys  were 
abundant  in  those  woods,  and  his  companion 
would  walk  around  and  drive  them  towards 
Benham.  who  seldom  failed  to  kill  two  or 
three  oi  each  flock.  In  this  manner  the^ 
supported  themselves  for  several  weeks,  until 
their  wounds  had  healed  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  travel.  They  then  shifted  their  quarters, 
and  put  up  a  small  shed  at  the  mouth  of 
Licking,  where  they  encamped  until  late  in 
November,  anxiously  expecting  the  arrival 
of  some  boat,  which  should  convey  them  to 
the  falls  of  Ohio. 

On  the  27th  of  November  they  observed 
a  flat  boat  moving  leisurely  down  the  river. 
Benham  hoisted  his  hat  upon  a  stick  and 
hallooed  loudly  for  help.  The  crew,  how- 
ever, sup{>osing  them  to  be  Indians — at  least 
suspecting  them  of  an  intention  to  decoy 
them  ashore — paid  no  attention  to  their  sig- 
nals of  distress,  but  instantly  put  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  manning  every 
oar,  endeavored  to  pass  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Benham  beheld  them  pass  him 
with  a  sensation  bordering  on  despair,  for  the 
place  was  much  frequented  by  Indians,  and 
the  approach  of  winter  threatened  them  with 
destruction,  unless  speedily  relieved.  At 
len^h,  afler  the  boat  had  passed  him  nearly 
half  a  mile,  he  saw  a  canoe  put  off  from  its 
stern,  and  cautiously  approached  the  Ken- 
tucky shore,  evidently  reconnoitring  them 
with  great  suspicion.  He  called  loudly  upon 
them  for  assistance,  mentioned  his  name,  and 
made  known  his  condition.  Afler  a  long  par- 
ley, and  many  evidences  of  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  crew,  the  canoe  at  length  touched 
the  shore,  and  Benham  and  his  friend  were 
taken  on  board.  Their  appearance  excited 
much  suspicion.  They  were  almost  entirelv 
naked,  and  their  faces  were  garnished  with 
six  weeks*  growth  of  beard.  The  one  was 
barely  able  to  hobble  upon  crutches,  and  the 
other  could  manaire  to  feed  himself  with  one 
of  his  hands.  They  were  taken  to  Louis- 
ville, where  their  clothes  (which  had  been 
carried  off  in  the  boat  which  deserted  them) 
were  restored  to  them,  and  afler  a  few  weeks 
confinement,  both  were  perfectly  restored. 

Benham  aflerwards  served  in  the  North- 
west throughout  the  whole  of  the  Indian  war 
— accompanied  the  expeditions  of  Harmar  and 
Wilkinson — shared  in  the  disaster  of  St  Clair 
and  aflerwards  in  the  triumph  of  Wayne. 


Lebanon,  the  county-seat,  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  beautiful  Turtle  creek 
valley.  The  first  one  hundred  lots  of  the  town  were  surveyed  in  September, 
1802,  by  Ichabod  B.  Halsey,  on  the  lands  of  Ichabod  Corwin,  Ephraim  Hatha- 
way,  Silas  Hurin  and  Samuel  Manning.  On  the  organization  of  the  county,  six 
months  later^  it  was  made  the  seat  of  justice. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  a  forest  of  lofty  trees  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
spice-bushes.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  of  the  streets^  it  is  believed  that  there 
28 
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vrere  but  two  houses  on  the  town-plat.  The  one  first  erected  was  a  hewed  log^ 
house,  built  by  Ichabod  Corwin  in  the  spring  of  1800.  It  stood  near  the  oentre 
of  the  town-platy  on  the  east  of  Broadway,  between  Mulberry  and  Silver  streets, 
and,  having  oeen  purchased  by  Ephraim  Hathaway,  with  about  ten  acres  sur- 
rounding it,  became  the  first  tavern  in  the  place.  The  courts  were  held  in  it  dur- 
ing the  years  1803  and  1804.  This  log-house  was  a  substantial  one,  and  stood 
until  about  1826.  The  town  did  not  grow  rapidly  the  first  year.  Isaiah  Morris, 
afterward  of  Wilmington,  came  to  the  town  in  June,  1803,  three  months  after  it 
had  been  made  the  temporary  seat  of  justice.  He  says:  ^^The  population  then 
consisted  of  Ephraim  Hathaway,  the  .tavern-keeper ;  Collin  Campbell,  Joshua 
Collett  and  myself."  This  statement,  of  course,  must  be  understood  as  referring' 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town-plat  only.  There  were  several  fiimilies  residing" 
in  the  near  vicinity,  and  the  Turtle  creek  valley  throughout  was  perhaps  at  this 
time  more  thickly  settled  than  any  other  r^on  in  the  county.  The  log-house  of 
Ephraim  Hathaway  was  not  only  the  first  tavern,  under  the  sign  of  a  bladk  horse^ 
and  the  first  place  of  holding  courts,  but  Isaiah  Morris  claims  that  in  it  he,  as 
clerk  for  his  uncle,  John  Huston,  sold  the  first  goods  which  were  sold  in  Lebanon. 
Ephraim  Hathaway's  tavern  had,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  sign  of  a  Black  Horse. 
At  an  early  day  the  proprietor  erected  the  laige  brick  building  still  standing  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  Mulberry  and  Broadway,  where  he  continued  the  business. 
This  building  was  aftierward  known  as  the  Hardy  House. 

Samuel  Manning,  about  1795,  purchased  from  Benjamin  Stites  the  west  half 
of  the  section  on  which  the  court-house  now  stands,  at  one  dollar  per  acre.  Henry 
Taylor  built  the  first  mill  near  Lebanon,  on  Turtle  creek,  in  1799. 

The  first  school-house  was  a  low,  rough  log-cabin,  put  up  by  the  neighbors  in  a 
few  hours,  with  no  tool  but  the  axe.  It  stora  on  the  north  bank  of  Turtle  creek, 
not  far  from  where  the  west  boundary  of  Lebanon  now  crosses  Main  street  The 
first  teacher  was  Francis  Dunlevy,  and  he  opened  the  first  school  in  the  q[>riDg  of 
1798.  Some  of  the  boys  who  attended  his  school  walked  a  distance  of  fi^ir  or  five 
miles.  Among  the  pupils  of  Francis  Dunlevy  were  Gov.  Thomas  Corwin,  Judge 
George  Kesling,  Hon.  Moses  B.  Corwin,  A.  H.  Dunlevy,  William  Taylor  After- 
ward of  Hamilton,  Oliio),  Matthias  Corwin  (afterward  clerk  of  court),  Daniel 
Voorhis,  John  Sellers  and  Jacob  Sellers. 

The  first  lawyer  wa^  Joshua  Collett,  afterward  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  who  came  to  I^ebanon  in  June,  1803.  The  first  newspaper  was  started  in 
1806  by  John  McLean,  aft^erward  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The  first 
court-house  was  a  two-story  brick  building  on  Broadway,  thirty-six  feet  square, 
erected  in  1805,  at  a  cost  of  $1,450.  The  lower  story  was  the  court-room,  and 
was  paved  with  brick  twelve  inches  square  and  four  inches  thick.  The  proceeds 
of  each  alternate  lot  in  the  original  town-plat  were  donated  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  this  court-house.  In  this  quaint  old  building  Corwin  and  McLean  made  their 
earliest  efforts  at  the  bar,  and  Francis  Dunlevy,  Joshua  Collett  and  Geo.  J.  Smith 
sat  as  president  judges  under  the  first  Constitution  of  Ohio.  (It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  September  1,  1874.)     The  Lebanon  Academy  was  built  in  1844. 

Lebanon  in  184,6, — Lebanon,  the  county-seat,  is  twenty-eight  miles  northeast 
of  Cincinnati,  eighty  southwest  of  Columbus,  and  twenty-two  south  of  Dayton, 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.  Turnpikes  connect  it  with  Cincinnati,  Dayton 
and  Columbus.  It  is  also  coiniected  with  Middletown,  nineteen  miles  distant,  by 
the  Warren  County  Canal,  which,  commencing  here,  unites  there  with  the  Miami 
Canal.  The  Little  Miami  Railroad  runs  four  miles  east  of  Lebanon,  to  which  it 
is  contemplated  to  construct  a  branch.  The  Warren  County  Canal  is  supplied  by 
a  reservoir  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  north  of  the  tpwn.  Lebanon  is  r^ularly  laid 
out  in  s(juares  and  compactly  built.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal  Methodist  and  1  Protestant  Methodist 
church,  2  printing-offices,  9  dry  goods  and  6  grocery  stores,  1  grist  and  2  saw 
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mills,  1  woollen  manufactory,  a  classical  academy  for  both  sexes,  and  had,  in 
1840,  1,327  inhabitants.— OW^W/an. 

Lebanon,  county-seat  of  Warren,  about  seventy  miles  southeast  of  Cofumbus, 
twenty-nine  miles  northeast  from  Cincinnati,  on  the  P.  C  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  National  Normal  University. 

County  Officers,  1888  :  Auditor,  Alfred  H.  Graham  ;  Clerk,  Geo.  L.  Scrhenck  ; 
Commissioners,  Nchemiah  McKinsey,  Wm.  J.  Collett,  James  M.  Keever;  Cor- 
oner, George  W.  Carey ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Henry  J.  Greathouse,  Peter  D. 
Hatfield,  Henry  K.  Cain ;  Probate  Judge,  Frank  M.  Cunningham  ;  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  Albert  Anderson ;  Recorder,  Charles  H.  Eulass ;  Sheriff,  Al.  Brant ; 
Surveyor,  Frank  A.  Bone ;  Treasurer,  Charles  F.  Coleman.  City  Officers,  1888  : 
I.  N.  Walker,  Mayor;  S.  A.  Chambcrlln,  Clerk;  John  Bowers,  Marshal;  J.  M. 
Oglesby,  Treasurer.  Newspapers :  Gazettey  Republican,  R.  W.  Smith,  editor  and 
publisher;  Patriot,  Democratic,  T.  M.  Proctor,  editor  and  publisher;  Western 
Jakar,  Republican,  William  C.  McClintock,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  3 
Baptist,  2  Presbyterian,  1  Catholic,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  African  Methodist 
Episco})al,  1  German  Ijutheran.  Bank :  Lebanon  National,  John  M.  Haynor, 
president,  Jas.  M.  Oglesby,  cashier.  Has  no  manufactures.  Population,  1880, 
2,703.     School  census,  1888,  853;  J.  F.  Lukens,  school  superintendent. 

Census,  1890,  3,174. 

The  National  Normal  University,  of  Ix?banon,  Ohio,  Alfred  Holbrook,  pres- 
ident, is  an  educational  institution  that  has  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success. 
It  is  conducted  as  an  independent  institution,  without  aid  from  church  or  State. 
It  is  well  equipj)ed  with  suitable  buildings,  a  fiiK^  large  library,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  teacliers,  thirty-five  in  number.  In  1889  the  University  had  1,940  male 
and  1,069  female  students,  and  since  its  founding  in  1855  has  educated  at  a  very 
small  cost  thousands  who  are  now  engaged  as  teachers  in  professions  and  in  bus- 
iness in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  trial  at  Lebanon,  in  1871,  of  McGehan,  who  was  accused  of  the 
murder  of  a  man  from  Hamilton  named  Myers,  the  Hon.  Clement  L.  Vallandig- 
ham,  who  had  been  retained  by  the  defence,  accidentally  shot  himself.  The  acci- 
dent occurred  on  the  evening  of  June  16,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Ijcbanon 
House.  Mr.  Vallandigham,  with  pistol  in  hand,  was  showing  Gov.  McBurney 
how  Myers  might  have  shot  himself,  when  the  pistol  was  discharged,  the  ball  en- 
tering the  right  side  of  the  alxlomen,  between  the  ril>s.  Mr.  Vallandigham  lived 
through  the  night  and  expired  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

In  an  old  graveyard  west  of  Lebanon  were  buried  many  early  pioneers.  Here 
are  the  graves  of  Judge  Francis  Dunlevy,  Elder  Daniel  Clark,  Judge  Joshua 
Collett,  Judge  Matthias  Corwin  (the  father  of  Gov.  Corwin),  and  Keziah  Corwin 
(grandmother  of  the  governor).  In  this  yard  was  buried  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  inscription  upon  whose  tombstone  is  as  follows  :  "  In  memory  of  Eliza 
H.  Clay,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Lucretia  Clay,  who  died  on  the  11th  day  of 
August,  1825,  aged  twelve  years,  during  a  journey  from  their  residence  at  Lex- 
ington, in  Kentucky,  to  Washington  City.  Cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  a  promising 
life,  her  parents  have  erected  this  monument,  consoling  themselves  with  the  belie? 
that  she  now  abides  in  heaven." 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  four  maiden  sisters,  instantly  killed  by  lightning,  as 
stated  on  an  adjoining  page. 

Mary  Ann  Klingling,  who  bequeathed  $35,000  to  establish  tlie  Oq)hans'  Home, 
one  mile  west  of  town,  was  buried  here,  and  at  her  request  no  tombstone  marks 
her  grave.  In  the  Lebanon  Cemetery,  northwest  of  the  town,  are  the  graves  of 
Gov.  Corwin  and  Gen.  Durbin  Ward. 

Lebanon  is  proud  as  having  been  the  home  of  Thomas  Corwin.  The  mansion 
in  which  he  lived  is  on  its  western  edge,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  Turtie 
creek,  some  two  rods  wide,  now  the  residence  of  Judge  Sage,  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  his  son-in-law. 
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The  Corwin  Maksioh. 


THOMAS  CORWIX. 


The  Door-Knock  BR. 
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As  I  approached  the  spot  not  a  soul  was  in  sight.  I  came  to  the  broad  door* 
of  the  mansion,  and  there  faced  nie  a  huge  brass  knocker,  on  which  was  engraved 
Thomas  Corwin.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed,  and  of  all  those  who  have 
come  since  and  grasped  that  knocker  not  one  has  inquired  for  Thomas  Corwin. 
The  heart  of  every  one  has  answertxl  as  he  read — "  dead  !  "  The  sight  affects  as 
a  funeral  crajxi ;  nay  more.  It  is  not  only  an  emotion  of  melancholy  that  comes 
with  the  sight  of  that  name,  but  one  of  sublimity  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
character  that  appeal's  to  the  vision. 

Corwin  was  the  one  single,  great  brave  soul  who,  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
dared  to  warn  his  countrymen,  in  words  of  solemn  eloquence,  from  pursuing  "a 
flagrant,  desolating  war  of  conquest"  against  a  half-civilized,  feeble  race.  He 
implored  them  "  to  stay  the  march  of  misery."  No  glory  was  to  l)e  attained  by 
such  a  war.  "  Each  chapter,"  said  he,  "  we  write  in  Mexican  blood  may  close 
the  volume  of  our  history  as  a  frt»e  i)eople." 

To  the  plea  that  the  war  must  l)e  continued  l)ecause  we  wanted  more  room, 
more  territory  for  our  increasing  ]K)pulation,  he  replied:  "The  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cass)  says  we  will  be  two  hundred  minions  in  a  few  years,  and  we 
want  room.  If  I  were  a  Mexican,  I  would  tell  you,  ^Hcwe  you  not  room  in  your 
Oirn  country  to  bury  your  dead  men  f  If  you  coine  into  mine,  we  will  ffi'eet  you 
with  bloody  handa,  and  welcome,  you  to  hospitable  graves,^  " 

Then  he  warnetl  them  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  war;  the  acouisi- 
tion  of  new  Territories  ;  a  fratricidal  war  between  the  forces  of  Slavery  ana  the 
forces  of  Freedom  for  the  right  to  enter  and  possess  the  land.  His  closing  words 
were  as  follows : 


Should  we  prosecute,  this  war  another 
moment,  or  expend  one  dollar  more  for  the 
purchase  or  conquest  of  a  single  acre  of 
Mexican  land,  the  North  and  the  South  are 
brought  into  collision  on  a  point  where 
neither  will  yield.  Who  can  foresee  or  fore- 
tell the  result  ?  Who  so  bold  or  reckless  as 
to  look  such  a  conflict  in  the  face  unmoved  V 
I  do  not  envy  the  heart  of  him  who  can  real- 
ize the  possibility  of  such  a  conflict  without 
emotions  too  pamful  to  be  endured.  Why 
then  shall  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  this  Union — the  chosen 
guardians  of  this  confederated  Republic — 
why  should  we  precipitate  this  fearful  strug- 
gle, by  continuing  a  war  the  results  of  which 
must  be  to  force  us  at  once  upon  it  ? 

Sir,  rightly  considered,  this  is  treason  ; 
treason  to  the  Union  ;  treason  to  the  dearest 
interests,  the  lofliest  aspirations,  the  most 
cherished  hopes  of  our  constituents.  It  is  a 
crime  to  risk  the  possibility  of  such  a  contest 
It  is  a  crime  of  such  infernal  hue  that  every 
other  in  the  catalogue  of  inir^uity,  when  com- 
pared with  it,  whitens  into  virtue. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  me,  if 
hell  itself  could  yawn  and  vomit  up  the  fiends 
that  inhabit  its  penal  abodes,  commissioned 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  world,  and 
dash  the  fairest  prospect  of  hanpiness  that 
ever  allured  the  hopes  of  men,  tne  first  step 
in  the  consummation  of  this  diabolic^il  pur- 
pose would  be,  to  light  up  the  fires  of  internal 
war,  and  plunge  the  sister  States  of  this 


Union  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  civil 
strife ! 

We  stand  this  day  on  the  crumbling  brink 
of  that  gulf—we  see  its  bloody  eddies  wheel- 
ing and  boiling  before  us.  Shall  we  not 
pause  before  it  he  too  late  ?  How  plain  again 
IS  here  the  path,  I  may  add,  the  only  way  of 
duty,  of  prudence,  of  true  patriotism.  Let 
us  abandon  all  idea  of  acquiring  further  ter- 
ritory, and  by  consequence  cease  at  once  to 
prosecute  this  war. 

Let  us  call  home  our  armies,  and  bring 
them  at  once  within  our  acknowledged  limits. 
Show  Mexico  that  you  are  sincere  when  you 
say  that  you  desire  nothing  by  conquest. 
She  has  learned  that  she  cannot  encounter 
you  in  war,  and  if  she  had  not,  she  is  too 
weak  to  disturb  you  here.  Tender  her  peace, 
and,  my  life  on  it.  she  will  then  accept  it 
But  whether  she  shall  or  not,  you  will  have 
peace  without  her  consent  It  is  your  inva- 
sion that  has  made  war;  your  retreat  will 
restore  peace. 

liCt  us  then  close  forever  the  approaches 
of  internal  feud,  and  so  return  to  the  ancient 
concord,  and  the  old  way  of  national  pros- 
perity and  f>ermanent  glor>'.  Ijct  us  here,  in 
this  temple  consecrated  to  the  Union,  per- 
form a  solemn  lustration  ;  let  us  wa^  ^lex- 
ican  blood  from  our  hands,  and  on  these 
altars,  in  the  presence  of  that  image  of  the 
Father  of  his  country  that  looks  down  upon 
us,  swear  to  preserve  honorable  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  eternal  brotherhood  with 
each  other. 


This  great  solemn  appeal  of  Corwin  fell  \\\ion  dulled  sensibilities.     The  greed 
of  conquest  had  possession  ;  the  popular  crj'  was,  "  Our  country,  right  or  wrong," 
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It  brought  down  upon  him  a  torrent  of  execration  from  every  low  feathering  of 
the  iiuthinkiug,  careless  multitude.  "  To  show  their  hate,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
uttered  years  later,  he  was  "biimed  in  efBgv  often,  but  not  bunied  up."  He 
lived  on  too  high  a  plane  of  stafesnianship  for  their  moral  comprehension.  All 
he  predicted  cuine  to  |iass.  It  Avai^  as  a  propliecy  of  great  woe.  The  woe  ensued. 
Haifa  million  of  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  land,  perished ;  and  tlie  Mexican 
war  only  en<led  with  tlie  surrender  at  ApiH>mattox.  Thenoefonvard  could  the 
old  bell  on  Indejtendcuoe  HatI,  for  the  first  time,  truly  ring  forth,  "  Liberty 
throughout  all  the  land."  No  tlianks  to  those  who  brought  the  woe;  glory  to 
tliose  who  fought  for  the  bright  end. 

Mr.  Corwin  was  a  great  man  every  way  ;  hcovy,  strong  in  [>ersoD,  with  a  larEe, 
Wnevolent,  kindly  spirit,  and  an  intellect  that  dlustrated  genius.  He  was  his 
own  complete  master;  never  lost  himself  in  the  crevices  of  his  own  ideas,  but 
wiiild  at  will  summon  every  quality  of  his  creative  brain,  and  bring  each  to  bear 
as  the  occusion  seeme«l  to  demand.  I^ike  Lincoln,  a  great  humorist,  he  was  at 
heart  a  sad  man  ;  and  his  jokes  and  witticisms  were  but  used  as  a  by-play,  to  re- 
lieve a  mind  filled  with  the  sublimities  and  awe-inspiring  questions  that  ever  &ce 
humanity. 

As  his  old  age  approached  he  thought  his  life  had  been  a  failure.  Financially, 
existence  had  l>ecome  a  struggle;  his  aspirations  for  a  theatre  for  theexcrciae 
of  a  benevolent  statesmanship  had  l>ecn  denied,  and  he  wrongfullv  ascribed  his 
failure  to  his  love  of  humor.  That  did  not  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  injure  him 
nor  Curwin,  and  it  never  docs  whcix;  a  great  brain  and  a  great  soul  are  eX  the 
helm.  Then  truth  ollcn  enters  through  a  witticism  when  it  is  denied  to  an  ai^u- 
mcnt. 

On  an  owa'*ion  after  observing  in  a  then  young  speaker,  Donn  Piatt,  a  disposi- 
tion to  joke  with  a  crowd,  he  said  ;  "Don't  do  it,  my  boj'.  Yon  should  remem- 
ber the  crowd  ahvays  looks  up  to  tlic  ringmaster  and  down  on  the  clown.  It 
resents  that  which  amuses.  The  clown  is  the  more  clever  fellow  of  the  two,  but 
he  is  despised.  If  yon  would  succeed  in  life  you  must  be  solemn,  solemn  as  an 
ass.     All  the  great  moiunneiits  of  earth  have  Ijecn  built  over  -siilemn  a'^ses," 

Corwin  did  not  practice  as  he  preache<I,  was  better  than  his  sermon,  and  when 
a  witticism  demanocd  nttcrantc  put  oi]  &  lugubrious  face  and  out  it  came.  And 
then  it  was  a  joke  and  its  echo,  a  double  dose  bringing  laughter  with  each,  the  la.st 
laugh  by  the  comical  by-play  of  his  countenance  tiiat  invariably  succeeded. 

Witticisms  are  immortal.  They  never  die;  are  translated.  Mark  Twain's 
Jumping  frog,  Daniel  Webster,  however  slow  its  motion,  may  by  a  century 
hence  have  digested  his  shot  and  hopj>ed  so  tar  as  to  appear  in  Chinese  literature  ; 
be  a  delight  to  the  Pig  Tails. 

Indeed,  a  crying  demand  exists  for  humor.  Chauncey  Depew  presents  one  of 
his  comic  creations  at  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  and  the  next  morning  number- 
less households  have  it  in  print  at  their  breakfast  tables,  to  help  dispel  the  gloomy 
va)K>rs  of  the  night  and  start  the  new-bom  day  in  cheerfulness.  Therefore,  if 
anybody  has  anything  extra  good  to  say,  it  is  their  solemn  dnty  to  say  it,  irres])ec- 
tive  of  their  fears  of  dire  disaster  to  themselves  for  the  saying. 

It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  hear  Corwin  siieak  in  an  open  field  to  an  as- 
semblage of  his  iieighl)ors  and  friends,  largely  Warren  county  farmers ;  and  a 
Jolly,  happy  set  of  listeners  they  were.  All  kne\v'  him,  and,  it  was  evident, 
idolized  him.  Many  had  taken  j>art  in  the  old  Whig  campaign  of  '40,  had 
helixKl  to  make  him  Governor,  had  snng : 

"  Tom  Corwin.  our  true  hearts  love  you ; 
Ohio  has  no  nobler  son, 
la  worth  there's  none  above  you," 

And  now  had  come  the  troubles  co»necte<l  with  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
Kani^as,  and  it  was  these  he  was  discussing. 
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In  one  place  he  made  a  comical  appeal 
for  the  exercise  of  charity  in  our  feelings  to- 
ward our  Southern  brethren,  that  we  should 
not  cherish  bitterness  toward  them  because  of 
slavery.  **They  were  bom  into  it ;  never  knew 
anythmg  else.  Think  of  that?  Grown  up 
with  the  black  ))eopIe,  many  had  taken  in 
their  earliest  nourishment  from  dusky  foun- 
tains, kicking  their  little  legs  while  about  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  have  quite  agreed  with 
them.  Then  as  children  they  had  played  to- 
fi^ether  and  had  their  child  quarrels ;  some- 
times it  was  young  massa  on  top  and  at 
others  pickaninny  on  top.  Then  they  must 
rememoer  the  climate  down  there  was  dread- 
fully hot  and  enervating.  Nobody  loves  to 
work  there.  P]ven  some  of  you  fellows  up 
here  in  old  Warren,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seem 
to  shirk  work  at  every  chance,  and  then  you 
hang  around  the  street  comers  and  ^an 
'hara  times.*  This  is  what  makes  it  so 
handy  to  have  some  other  fellows  around  to 
do  it  for  them — people  of  about  my  color." 
Corwin  was  of  a  dark,  swarthy  completion, 
and  it  was  common  for  him  to  allude  to  him- 
self as  a  black  man,  and  then  to  pause,  stroke 
his  face,  and  look  around  upon  the  crowd  with 
a  comical  expression  that  brought  forth  roars 
of  laughter. 

**Yes,  people  around  of  about  my  com- 
plexion ;  when  you  want  anything  done,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  yell,  '  Ho  !  Sambo,'  and 
*  Sambo*  answers,  'Comin*  Massa,'  and  he 
comes  grinning  and  does  what  you  order.  It 
may  be  you've  dropped  down  on  a  lounge  for 
an  after-dinner  nap,  on  a  hot  summer  afler- 
noon,  your  face  all  oozing  a  sticky  sweat  from 
the  close,  horrid  heat,  and  the  flies  are  bother- 
ing you,  and  one  particularly  persistent  old  fly 


has  lit  on  your  nose,  has  travelled  from  its 
starting- place  at  the  top  and  finding  the 
bridge  a  free  bridge  crossed  it  without  paying 
any  toll  and  is  in  the  opening  of  the  act  of 
ticKlin^  your  nostrils,  gives  a  sudden  jab- 
when  It  stings ;  gracious  me !  Oh  !  how  it 
stings  !  It  is  under  that  infliction  afler  using, 
I  fear,  some  swear  words,  that  you  have  yelled, 
'  Ho !  Sambo,  ho  ! '  And  then  Sambo  comes 
and  he  stands  and  waves  over  you,  gentlv 
waves,  a  long-handled  brush  of  peacock 
feathers.  It  acts  like  a  benign  spirit  of  the 
air  with  its  fanning  wings.  The  nies  vanish, 
the  sweat  dries,  the  locomotive  starts  slow — 
whew  !  whew  !  whew  ! — then  quick  and 
away  you  go.  You  enter  an  clysium.  Oh,  it 
is  very  comfortable. 

**  No  wonder  our  brethren  down  there  love 
that  sort  of  thin^.  Their  ministers  quote 
Scripture  and  say  it  is  all  right.  Paul  comes 
along  and  seems  to  help  them  out  Then  the 
owning  gives  the  owner  consequence  ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  title  of  nobility.  If  to  own  a  fine 
horse  puffs  up  one  of  you  folks  up  here, 
think  how  big  you  would  feel  to  own  a  man. 
a  cash  article  always  at  hand  when  one's  hara 
up — a  pickaninny  $250,  an  old  aunty  $500, 
and  a  Sambo  $1,0<X),  that  is  if  the. prelimin- 
ary examination  of  Sambo's  teeth  and  gums 
shows  he  has  not  aged  too  much.  And  now 
the  question  arises  about  allowing  these 
Southem  brethren  of  ours  to  take  along  to 
the  new  lands  which  their  arms  have  helped 
to  obtain,  their  Sambos,  old  black  nurses, 
and  pickaninnies,  so  as  to  keep  u)3  the  olu 
style  of  family  arrangements.  It  is  a  very 
troublesome  question  to  discuss,  but  we  must 
do  it  in  all  charity.'* 


These  were  not  his  words  nor  illustrations,  but  about  their  spirit,  as  in  my 
memory — ^the  by-play  of  an  earnest,  judicial  talk  upon  the  great  trouble  that 
was  setting  the  jxiople  North  and  South  at  loggerheads  "  befo'  ae  wah." 

An  old-style  door-knocker  hanging  from  the  door  of  an  old  family  mansion  ! 
What  a  sense  of  dignity  it  confers  upon  the  s])ot,  and  what  a  history  it  could  give 
if  it  could  talk  and  tell  of  those  who  have  come,  the  young  and  old,  the  rich  and 
poor,  and  of  their  varied  errands  of  sociality  or  business;  if  socially,  what  sort 
of  a  time  they  had ;  if  business,  were  they  duns? 

The  very  act  of  knocking  is  a  prayer,  a  jjetition  to  enter  ;  and  with  it  are  two 
mysteries:  "Who  is  that  kiuxiking  at  my  door?"  that  is  the  inner  mystery. 
"  Who  will  answer  my  knock  ?  ''  that  is  the  outer  mystery.  The  echo  of  your 
own  knock  has  come  to  vou,  so  vou  know  soinelxKlv  must  have  heard  it.  The 
family  may  b(j  away,  and  the  only  answer  you  get  is,  i)erhai)s,  from  a  little 
creature  in  the  hallway  who  has  flown  up  just  behind  the  door,  scratches  it  and  gives 
a  "  bow-wow."  Noah  had  no  door-knocker  to  his  mansion  ;  nor  did  our  Buckeye 
pioneers.  Their  latch-strings  were  always  out,  it  was  but  a  pull  and  then  came 
open  hospitality.  "  Hospitality,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  is  a  savage  virtue,"  and  the 
pioneers  nad  it,  too. 

The  door-knocker  was  a  direct  evolution  from  the  earliest  origin — knuckles — 
and  now  comes  the  button  for  a  shove  and  its  answering  ting-a-ling. 


When  I  lifted  the  old  brass  knocker,  "Thomas  Corwin,"  I  felt  it  an  honor; 
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it  did  its  duty  nobly.  Its  mOio  liad  ee>irce  romp  to  me  when  the  door  opened  snd 
there  i^tood  a  judge  in  the  land,  and  he  bade  tne  welcome.     Judge  Sage  is  genial. 

The  mansion  was  built,  I  tlihik,  altuul  I8I8,  ia  venerable  in  its  appearance  and 
appohitments.  The  judge  took  me  into  the  "  historic  room,"  which  is  about 
twenty  feet  square  and  elegaut  tor  its  day,  Tlie  mantelpiece  is  of  wood,  painted 
white  and  eIal>onitely  carved  by  hand.  Family  j>ortmits  from  the  long  ago  hang 
from  the  walls,  and  among  thiiu,  siilc  by  side,  tliosc  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corwin. 
"  There,"  said  the  judge.  "  in  front  of  their  purlraitfl  is  tJie  sjwt  where  they  stood 
when  married."  A  tew  moments  later  he  added,  "  Id  the  room  over  tliis  Geoi^ 
Hunt    Pendleton  (Gentleman  Geoi^)  passed  several  days  when  an  infant." 

Of  the  many  eminent  chara«-ters  in  the  palmy  days  of  Mr.  Corwin,  as  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Henry  Clay,  Thomas  Ewing,  Judge  Bnrnet,  Bellamy  Storer, 
Senator  Crittenden,  ete,,  who  have  enlivened  this  room  by  their  presence  no  one 
now  ean  tell,  but  suuially  with  stieh  a  host  it  must  have  been  a  bright  enjoyable  sjiot 
in  the  town  of  Lebanon.  The  old-time  people  are  gone.  Tlie  place  is  silent. 
But  as  of  yore  tlie  creek,  Turtle  creek,  rinis  imder  tiie  window,  and  in  the  seasons 
of  tlie  spring  freshets,  "  the  voice  of  the  Turtle  is  still  heard  in  the  land,"  ^vhile 
the  wateR4  run  to  the  sea. 

Union  Village,  four  miles  west  of  Lebanon,  is  a  settlement  of  Shakers,  or,  as 
they  call  themselves,  "  the  United  Soeirty  of  Believers."     They  came  here  about 


SHAKERS  DANCING. 


[This  picture  hu  a  history.  It  was  drawn  and  engraved  by  John  W.  Barber 
rromseeinglheShakersall'elianoD,  (Jann. , dancing,  and  published,  in  183S,  inhia 
"  Historical  Colleotious  of  Connecticut,  UbpcI  a  second  time  lo  illustrate  the 
8bakers  at  New  Lebanon,  New  York,  and  publiBhed  in  Barber  A  Boire'sirork 
on  that  Slate ;  and  used  a  third  time  iu  ttiia  work.  If  it  had  arliiUc  beautj 
it  would  lose  truth  snd  inleresU] 

the  year  1805,  and  now  (1846)  number  near  400  souls.  The  village  extends 
about  a  mile  on  one  street.  The  houses  and  shops  are  very  large,  many  of  them 
brick,  and  all  in  a  high  degree  neat  and  substantial.  They  are  noted  for  the 
cleanliness  and  strict  propriety  of  conduct  characteristic  of  the  sect  elsewhere,  and 
take  no  |>art  in  politics  or  military  affairs,  keeping  themselves  completely  aloof 
from  the  world,  only -so  fiir  as  is  necessary  to  disiK)se  of  their  garden  seeds  and  other 
priHlu(;ts  of  agriculture  and  articles  of  mechanical  skill.     They  own  here  about 


3,000  acres  of  land,  and  hold  all  their  prm>erty  in  common. 

The  community  is  divided  into  five  lamilies,  each  family  having  an  eating- 
room  and  kitchen.     A  traveller  thus  describes  their  ceremonies  at  the  table  : 

"  Two  long  tables  were  covered  on  each  side  of  the  room,  behind  the  tables 
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were  benches,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  room  was  a  cupboard.  At  a  signal  given 
with  a  horn  the  brothers  entered  the  door  to  the  right  and  the  sisfers  the  one 
to  the  left,  marching  two  and  two  to  the  table.  The  sisters  in  waiting,  to  the 
numlier  of  six,  came  at  the  same  time  from  the  kitchen,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
one  file  opposite  the  table  of  the  sisters ;  after  which,  they  all  fell  on  their  knees, 
making  a  silent  prayer,  then  arose,  took  hold  of  the  benches  behind  them,  sat 
down  and  took  their  meal  in  the  greatest  silence.  I  was  told  this  manner  was 
observed  at  all  their  daily  meals.  They  ate  bread,  butter  and  cakes,  and  drank 
tea.  Each  member  found  his  cup  filled  before  him — ^the  serving  sisters  filling 
them  when  rcHjuired.  One  of  the  sisters  was  standing  at  the  cupboard  to  pour 
out  the  Um — the  meal  was  very  short,  the  whole  society  rose  at  once,  the  benches 
were  put  bac^k,  they  fell  again  on  their  knees,  rose  again,  and  wheeling  to  the 
right,  left  the  ixjom  with  a  (juick  step.  I  remarked  among  the  females  some  very 
pretty  faces,  but  they  wore  all,  without  exception,  of  a  pale  and  sickly  hue.  They 
were  disfigured  by  their  ugly  costume,  which  consists  of  a  white  starched  bonnet. 
The  men  likewise  had  bad  complexions." 

The  Shaker  settlement  deseril)ed  al)ove  has  gradually  decline<l  in  population. 
In  1829  the  society  numlKTcd  five  hundred  members,  but  has  since  steadily  de- 
clined, until  now  there  are  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  the  day  is  probably 
not  far  distant  when  the  community  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  this  society  in  Ohio  is  very  interesting,  and  is  here 
abridged  from  a  fuller  accoimt  by  Mr.  Josiah  Morrow,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  much  concerning  the  history  of  Warren  county. 

In  the  spring  of  1802  there  came  to  the  Turtle  Creek  Presbyterian  Church  a 
new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Richard  McNemar.  This  man  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
great  revival.  He  came  from  Kentucky,  where  he  had  seen  and  assisted  in  some 
of  its  most  remarkable  scenes.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  but  commanding  in  ap- 
pearance, with  piercing,  restless  eyes,  and  an  expressive  countenance.  He  was  a 
classical  scholar,  and  read  I^atin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  ease. 

The  strange  physical  phenomena  which,  from  the  first,  attended  the  revival  in 
Kentucky,  followed  McNemar's  preaching  in  Warren  county.  The  singular 
l)odily  exerciser  and  convulsions  which  accompanied  this  revival  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ohio,  wherever  there  was  undue  excitement,  have  often  been  described.  The 
Turtle  Cre^k  pastor  approvingly  represents  his  flock  as  "praying,  shouting,  jerk- 
ing, barking,  or  rolling,  dreaming,  prophesying  and  l(X)king  as  through  a  glass  at 
the  infinite  glories  of  Zion."  The  whole  congregation  also  sometimes  prayed  to- 
gether, with  such  power  and  volume  of  sound,  that,  if  the  |)astor  does  not  exagger- 
ate, "  the  doubtful  footsteps  of  those  in  searc*h  of  the  meeting  might  be  directed 
sometimes  to  the  distance  of  miles  around."  Some  time  in  the  year  1804  they 
began  to  encourage  one  another  to  praise  God  in  the  daiux?. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1805,  there  arrived  at  Turtle  Creek  three  strangers  with 
broad-brimmed  hats  and  a  fashion  of  dress  like  that  of  the  followers  of  George 
Fox,  in  England,  a  generation  before.  They  were  John  Meacham,  Benjamin  S. 
Youngs  and  Issachar  Bates,  the  first  of  the  sect  of  Ann  Ixie  ever  seen  west  of  the 
Allegliany  mountains.  They  had  set  out  from  New  Ijebanon,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  1^ 
and  had  made  a  journey  of  1,000  miles  on  foot.  They  had  already  visited  Ken- 
tucky, but  had  not  fully  proclaimed  their  principles  or  objects.  Nowhere  did  they 
find  the  conditions  so  favorable  for  carrying  out  the  purix)ses  of  their  mission  as 
at  Turtle  Creek. 

The  first  convert  was  Malcham  Worley,  a  man  of  liberal  education,  independent 
fortune  and  unblemished  character,  but  his  excitable  temj)erament  had  led  him 
into  such  wild  exercises  during  the  revival  that  many  doubted  his  sanity.  The 
pastor  soon  followed,  and  in  a  month  a  dozen  families  had  embraced  Shakerism. 
Husbands  and  wives  abandoned  the  family  relation  and  gave  all  their  proixjrty  to 
tbe  church.  Many  who  became  members  owned  considerable  tracts  of  land,  which 
they  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  church,  and  the  Shaker  Society  at  Union  Village 
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is  inpoesession  of  4,000  acres  of  exoelleiit  land  sarrounding  the  spot  wliere  stood 
the  Turtle  Creek  log-church. 

The  missionaries  were  successful  elsewhere.  They  established  several  commu- 
nities both  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Four  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  fore- 
most in  the  revival  work  became  their  converts,  and  died  in  the  Shaker  fiiitb, 
having  passed  in  four  years  from  the  creed  of  Calvin  and  Knox  to  that  of  Ann 
Lee.  The  Shaker  Society  at  Union  Village  was  r^ularly  organized  Mny  25, 
1805.  In  the  month  following  there  were  a  number  of  converts  at  Eaele  Creek, 
in  Adams  county,  including  Rev.  John  Dunlavy ;  in  August  the  work  oroke  out 
in  Kentucky,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  at  Beaver  Creek,  in  Montgomery  county, 
Ohio.  The  society  at  Union  Village  is  the  oldest  and  has  always  been  ^be  largest 
of  the  Shaker  communities  west  of  the  Alleglianies. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Turtle  Creek  church,  who  resided  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Bedle's  Station,  became  Sliakers.  Their  meetings  w<;re  held  for 
some  time  at  the  house  of  McNemar — ^the  space  l)etween  the  two  apartments  of 
his  double  cabin  being  used  for  their  dancing  exercises.  Afterward  a  floor  was 
built  near  by,  much  like  an  early  threshing-floor,  on  which  their  me^ings  were 
held  until  their  first  church  was  erected. 

Richard  McNemar,  who,  by  his  gifts  as  a  speaker  and  his  scholarship,  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  as  a  preacher  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  river,  continued  in 
the  faith  of  the  Shakers,  and  a  leader  among  them,  until  his  death  in  1839. 

Of  late  years  the  society  has  not  increased  in  numbers.  They  look  with  hope 
on  the  progress  of  modem  Spiritualism.  They  say  there  is  nothing  new  in  its 
manifestations,  for  long  before  the  era  of  table-turnings  and  spirit-rappings  they 
had,  as  they  continue  to  have,  a  living  intercommunication  with  the  world  of 
spirits. 

The  Shaking  Quakers  are  a  sect  founded  in  England  in  1747,  at  which  time  an 
English  woman,  Ann  Lee,  joined  them.  She  claimed  to  be  in  person  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  had  divine  revelations,  and  called  herself  Ann,  the  word." 
She  declared  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  against  marriage.  For  this  she  was  im- 
prisoned and  put  in  a  mad -house.  In  1770  she  emigrated  to  this  countr}^  and 
founded  here  the  sect.     Slie  died  in  1784,  after  converting  many. 

About  six  miles  east  of  Jjelmnon,  on  the  Little  Miami  river,  is  a  very  extensive 
ancient  fortification  called  Fort  Ayicient  The  extreme  length  of  these  works,  in 
a  direct  line,  is  nearly  a  mile,  although,  following  their  angles — retreating  and 
salient — they  reach  prol)ably  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  drawing  and  descrijv 
tiou  annexed  are  from  the  article  of  Caleb  Atwater,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Archeeologia 
Americana." 


'  The  fortification  stands  on  a  plain,  nearly 
horizontal,  about  236  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  between  two  branches  with  very 
steep  and  deep  banks.  The  openings  in  the 
walls  are  the  gateways.  The  plain  extends 
eastward  along  the  State  road,  nearly  level, 
about  half  a  mile.  The  fortification  on  all 
sides,  except  on  the  east  and  west  where  the 
road  runs,  is  surrounded  with  precipices 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  the  wall.  The  wall  on 
the  inside  varies  in  its  height,  according  to 
the  shane  of  the  ground  on  the  outside,  being 
generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet ;  but  on  the 
f)lain  it  is  about  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  high 
inside  and  out,  on  a  base  of  four  and  a  half 
poles.  Tn  a  few  places  it  appears  to  be  washed 
away  in  gutters,  made  by  water  collecting  on 
the  inside. 

At  about  twenty  poles  east  from  the  gate, 
through  which  the  State  road  runs,  are  two 
mounas,  about  ten  feet  eight  inches  high, 


the  road  running  between  them  nearly  equi- 
distant from  each.  From  these  mounds  arc 
gutters  running  nearly  north  and  south  that 
appear  to  be  artificial,  and  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  branches  on  each  side.  North- 
east from  the  mounds,  on  the  plain,  are  two 
roads,  B,  each  about  one  pole  wide,  elevated 
about  three  feet,  and  whicti  run  nearly  paral- 
lel, about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  then  form 
an  irre^Iar  semicircle  round  a  small  mound. 
Near  tne^  southwest  end  of  the  fortification 
are  three  circular  roads,  A,  between  thirty 
and  forty  poles  in  length,  cut  out  of  the  preci- 
pice between  the  wall  and  the  river.  The 
wall  is  made  of  earth. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
design  of  the  authors  in  erecting  a  work  with 
no  less  than  fifty-eight  gateways.  Several  of 
these  openings  have  evidentlv  been  occa- 
sioned b;^  the  water,  which  had  been  collected 
on  the  inside  until  it  overflowed  the  walls 
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and  wore  itself  a  passage.  In  several  other 
places  the  walls  might  never  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  three  parallel  roads,  A,  dug,  at  a  great 
expense  of  labor,  into  the  rocks  and  rocky 
soil  adjacent,  and  parallel  to  the  Little  Miami 
river,  appear  to  have  been  designed  for  per- 
sons to  stand  on,  who  wished  to  annoy  those 


Fortifications,"  to  which  they  appear  to  have 
higher  claims  than  almost  any  otner,  for  rea- 
sons too  apparent  to  require  a  recital. 

The  two  parallel  lines,  B,  are  two  roads' 
very  similar  to  modern  turnpikes,  and  are 
made  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  make 
of  the  ground.  If  the  roads  were  for  foot- 
races,  the   mounds    were   the   goals   from 


Fort  Ancient. 


who  were  passing  up  and  down  the  river. 
The  Indians,  as  I  have  been  informed,  made 
this  use  of  these  roads  in  their  wars  with  each 
other  and  with  the  whites.  Whether  these 
works  all  belong  to  the  same  era  and  the 
same  people  I  cannot  say,  though  the  general 
opinion  is  that  they  do.  On  the  whole,  I 
have  ventured  to  class  them  among  ''Ancient 


whence  the  pedestrians  started,  or  around 
which  they  ran.  The  area  which  these  par- 
allel walls  enclose,  smoothed  by  art,  might 
have  been  the  place  where  games  were  cele- 
brated. We  cannot  say  that  these  works 
were  designed  for  such  purposes ;  but  we  can 
say  that  similar  works  were  thus  used  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Rome. 


Franklin  in  184,6. — Franklin  is  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati  turnpike,  with  the  Miami  Canal  running  east  of  it  and 
the  Miami  river  bounding  it  on  the  west.  It  was  laid  out  in  1795,  a  few  months 
after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  w^ithin  Symmes'  purchase,  by  its  proprietors,  two 
young  men  from  New  Jersey,  Daniel  C.  Cooper  and  William  C.  Schenck.  The 
first  cabin  was  built  by  them,  on  or  near  lot  21  Front  street.  In  the  spring  of 
'96  six  or  eight  cabins  stood  on  the  town-j)lot.  A  church,  common  for  all  de- 
nominations, on  the  site  of  the  Baptist  church,  was  the  first  erected ;  it  was  built 
about  the  year  1808. 
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'^Uc  tuwii  is  on  a  level  plot  und  re^rularly  laid  out  The  view  sbows  on  X\m 
right  the  Methodist  chiirdi,  next  to  it  Merchants'  block,  be\'ond  the  Baptist 
c'luircb,  and  on  the  extreme  left  the  spire  of  the  Presbyterian  churdi,     Fnmklin 


(xintaioH  3  churchea,  a  high  sehool,  4  dry  pwds  and  2  (rrocery  stores,  2  forward- 
ing and  commission  hour's,  and  had,  in  IW4I),  770  inhabitants. — (Md  Edition. 

Fr'anklis  is  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Ivcbanon,  on  the  Great  Miami  river, 
the  Miami  C'aiiai,  the  _C.  C.  C.  &  1.,  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  and  C.  J.  &  M.  Railroads. 
The  Franklin  Hydraulic  was  built  in  187U. 

City  Offioers,  1888  :  John  M.  Dachtler,  Mayor ;  J.  A.  Rees,  Clerk ;  W.  S.  Van 
Home,  Treasurer;  Lew  Hurst,  Mai>-hal.  News|ja()er:  CAront'c/e,  Indep'ndent, 
CalderwoodA  Harding, editors  and  publishers.  Cburehes:  1  Oathiilie,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Christian,  I  Methodist  Episcopal  and  1  Baptist.  Banks :  First  Na- 
tional, L.  G.  Anderson,  president,  W.  A.  Boynton,  cashier;  D.  Adams  &  Son. 

Manu/achtree  and  Employees. — Buehner  &  Duffy,  job  macbiuerj',  6  hands ; 
The  Eagle  Paper  Co.,  wood  pnlp,  10 ;  The  Harding  Paper  Co.,  rag  sorting,  etc, 
80;  The  Harding  Paper  Co.,  writing  pajiers,  98;  J.  S.  Van  Horn,  builders' 
woodwork,  10;  Rantzahn  and  Brother,  flour,  4  ;  The  Friend  and  Foi^y  Paper 
Co.,  paper,  61  ;  The  Franklin  Paper  Co.,  wood  pulp,  10;  The  Franklin  Paper 
Co.,  paper,  70 ;  The  Perrine  Paper  Co.,  paper,  19 ;  The  Eagle  Paper  Co.,  paper, 
%!.— Stale  Repoii,  1888. 

Population,  1880,  2,385.  School  censirs,  1888,  850 ;  Hampton  Bennett,  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $100,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $125,000.— OAio  Labor  Statidicg,  1888. 

Gen,  Wra.  C.  Schenck,  the  founder  of  Franklin,  was  at  that  time  a  young  sur- 
veyor, only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  the  father  of  Gen.  Bobert  C. 
Sclienck  and  Admiral  James  F.  Schenck,  each  of  whom  were  bom  here.  Mrs. 
Mary  Small  Campbell,-  mother  of  Hon.  Lewis  Campbell  and  grandmother  of 
Gov.  James  E.  Campbell,  one  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Franklin,  died  April  20, 
1886,  aged  one  hundred  years  and  one  mouth.  She  saw  the  growth  of  the  town 
from  a  collection  of  straggling  huts  to  a  centre  of  wealth  and  comfort. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Jeremiah  Moerow  was  born  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  October  6,  1771.     He  was 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  the  family  name  being  originallj'  Murray.     In  1795  be 
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removed  to  the  Northwest  Territory  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ijittle  Miatiii 
river,  but  soon  moved  up  to  what  is  now  Warren  county. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature;  was  a  del<<gate  to  the 
fii-st  constitutional  convention  in  1802  ; 
was  electtd  (o  the  State  Senate  in  1803, 
and  in  the  same  year  to  Congress,  serv- 
ing for  ten  yearn  as  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  Ohio  in  tlie  Ijower  House. 

In  1814  he  was  oommissioner  to  treat 
with  all  of  tJie  Indians  west  of  the 
Miami  river.  From  1813  to  1819  he 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  served  as  ('hainuan  of  thf 
Committee  on  Public  Lands.  In  1822 
he  was  elected  governor  and  re-elected 
at  the  end  of  his  term.  He  ser\'ed  as 
canal  commissioner  in  1820-22,  He 
«-as  also  the  first  [(resident  of  the  Little 
Miami  Itailrood  Com{Hiny. 

In  18-11  he  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress.    He  died  March  22,  1852. 

While  in  Congress,  Mr.  Morrow 
draftcil  most  of  the  laws  providing  for 
the  survey  and  <tisposat  of  public  lands. 
He  introduced  me&snres  which  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Cumberland  road;  and  in  Febniary,  1816,  presented  the 
first  re|x>rt  recommending  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements. 

As  governor  of  Ohio,  he  industriously  furthered  the  interests  of  the  public 
works,  which  were  commenced  during  his  administration. 

Hon.  William  Henry  Smith  delivered  an  address  at  Marietta,  April  7,  1888 
(Ohio  Centennial  Celebration),  in  wliich  he  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  life  and  ser\'iccs  of  Gov.  Momiw,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few 
extracts.  Speaking  of  the  first  meeting  of  Gov.  Morrow  and  the  Duke  of  Saxc- 
Weimar,  in  1825,  Mr.  Smith  gives  an  account,  as  relat(^  by  the  duke  some  years 
later  to  a  party  of  Ohioans,  who  made  his  aeqimintanre  while  travelling  abroad. 

mikstcr — no  master  but  Tlini  nbore.'  Tlie 
duke  then  said,  rather  testiW.  '  It  in  the 
povprniir  of  the  State,  Gov.  Morrow.  I  atu 
inquiring  fur.'  '  Well.  1  am  Jeremiah  Mor- 
row.' replied  the  ftm  of  toil,  with  unaffected 
and  unconscious  Rimplicity.  The  Grand 
Duke  stood  amazed.  This  little  man,  in  a 
red  flannel  shirt  and  home-icadc  low-linen 
trousers,  leaning  on  a  dogwood  hand-spike. 
with  a  coal-smulched  face  and  the  jeweled 
sweat-drop^  of  real  Ial>or  now  on  hiti  brow, 
and  a  marked  Scotch-Irish  bropue  when  be 
spoke  !  He  the  governor  of  Ohio?  Was  it 
possible  ?      He    could    scarcely    credit    his 
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"And  thereupon  he 


it  the  farm  of  Gov.  Morrow.  When 
he  reached  the  farm  he  mw  a  small  party  of 
men  in  a  new  field,  rolling;  logs.  This  scene 
of  a  deadening,  or  clearing,  is  familiar  to 
tboBe  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
broueht  up  in  Ohio,  but  to  a  European, 
rused  in  courts,  it  must  have  been  an  amaz- 
ing sight.  Accosting  one  of  the  workmen,  a 
homely  little  man  in  a  red  flannel  shirt,  and 
with  a  emutcli  of  charcoal  across  bis  cheek, 
he  asked,  'Where  is  your  master,  sir?' 
'  Master ! '  exclaimed  the  other,  '  I  own  no 

In  our  edition  of  1847  we  gave  the  following  extract  from  the  "Travels  of  the 
Duke:" 


The  dwelling  of  the  governor  consists  of  a 
|>1ain  frvme-house,  situated  on  a  little  eleva- 
tion not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  Little 
Miami,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  fields. 


The  business  of  the  State  calls  him  once  a 
month  to  Columbus,  the  scat  of  government, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  time  he  passes  at 
his  country-seat,  occupied  with  firming— s 
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Tjudiful  Gopv  of  QD  ancient  Cinciunalus ;  he 
was  en^K^d  at  our  lirrival  in  cutting  u  wagon- 
pole,  bui  he  ini  mediately  slopped  his  work  to 
E've  us  a  heart;  weloome.  He  appeared  to 
I  about  fifty  jeara  of  a^e :  ia  not  tall,  but 
thin  and  strong,  and  has  an  expreasire  physi- 
o^otny.  with  dark  and  animated  cye8.  He 
is  a  iJHtive  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  settlort  in  the  Stale  of  Ohio.  He 
offered  us  a  nieht'a  lod^ng  at  his  house, 
which  invitation  wp  aceenled  very  thank- 
fiilly.     ^Vhcn  seated  round  the  chimney-fire 


in  the  evening,  lie  related  to  tu  &  JfTMt  maiqr 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  the  first  settlers 
had  to  contend  nith.  .  .  .  AVc  spent  our 
cvenine  with  the  governtir  and  has  lady. 
Their  children  are  scUled,  and  they  have  with 
them  only  a  couple  of  grandchildren.  When 
MO  ttiok  our  seats  at  supper,  the  governor 
made  a  prayer.  Tliere  was  a  Bible  and  sev- 
eral religious  books  lyinK  on  the  table.  After 
breakfasting  with  our  noepitablo  host,  we 
took  our  leave. 


"Wo  aguiii  quote  from  Mr.  Smith's  address  a.s  foUoire : 


prevail  on  him  (for  the  public  eood,  of 
couise)  not  to  statid  as  a  candidate  tor  a  sec- 
ond teroi.  but  to  give  way  in  favor  of  an- 
other. They  promised  that  if  he  would  do 
tliis  they  would  use  their  influence  to  return 
him  to  the  United  Slates  Senate,  where,  they 
assured  hiiu,  he  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
.Stale.  Havine  patiently  heanl  theui  thruueh. 
he  calmly  replied  :  '  I  consider  oflice  as  tie- 
loneing  to  the  people.  A  few  of  us  have  no 
rignt  to  make  bargains  on  the  sulyect.  and  1 
have  no  barKsiii  to  make.  I  have  concluded 
to  serve  another  term,  if  the  people  see  fit  to 
elect  inc.  though  without  canng  much  about 


These  houicly  ways  oivasionally  led  ambi- 
tions and  officious  politicians  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  would  be  aa  |>otlera'  clay  in  their 
bands.  His  paator,  the  Hcv.  Dr.MacUiU, 
uf  the  AsBociale  Iteforuied,  or  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  which  Sir.  Morrow  was 
a  life-long  and  consistent  member,  relates 
that  "when  his  first  guhematorial  term  wa.s 
nearly  expired,  some  gentlemen  about  Co- 
lambue.  who  seemed  to  regard  thcuselvefi  as 
a  board  specially  appointed  lo  superintend 
the  dislrilmtion  of  offices  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  bad  a  meetjn^.  and  .appointed  a  cnm- 

his  duty.     The  committee  called,  and  at)eed- 
ily  made  known  their  business.     It  waa  to 


Mr.  Smith,  in  Hiinimiiig  up  Onv.  Morrow's  csreer,  gavo  the  following  eloquent 
tribute  to  tlic  ^'alue  of  diameter : 

"  This  all  too  briefly  related  is  the  atnry  of  a  useful  life.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  gi-iiitis  ;  nothing  ol  evil  to  attrilmte  to  ccicrnlrLcily.  It  is  clwir  tliat  Mr.  Mor- 
row was  not '  a  child  of  destiiiv,'  but  a  plain  nian,  who  feared  God  and  loved  his 
fellow-men.  And  here,  friends  of  Ohio,  I  wish  to  proclaim  in  this  age  of  unbe- 
lief, of  the  false  and  meretricious,  the  ancient  and  divine  doctrine  of  character 
a-s  being  the  liigliest  type  of  manhood.  Wit  may  edify,  genius  may  raptiv-ate,  but 
it  is  iriiih  that  blesses  and  endures  and  becomes  immortal.  It  is  not  what  a  man 
seems  to  \>e,  but  what  he  is,  that  should  determine  his  worth." 

The  following  incident  is  irlated  by  A.  H.  Diinlevy  : 


Among 


"When  Gov.  Morrow  was  first  elected 
eovenior  of  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  \m''.  a  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  of  Ijchanoii  determined  to 
visit  him  immediately,  announce  to  him  the 
fact  of  his  election,  and  give  him  a  proper 
ovation  on  the  occasion.  To  that  end,  Home 
dozen  of  the  most  respected  citizens  speedily 
prepared  lo  go  together  as  a  company  of 
cavalry,  on  horseback,  to  the  goven  "  - 
idence,  Komc  ten  miles  frcmi  town, 
these  was  William  JI.  Wiles,  an  < 
man,  hut  a  man  of  ready  talent  at  an  otf- 
Iiand  siicccb.  Wiles  was  anxious  to  make 
the  address,  and  took  the  night  jirevious  to 
the  visit  to  prepare  it.  Karfy  next  morning 
the  cavalcade  set  oflf,  and  reaching  Gov.  Hlor- 
row's  residence  lh(\v  found  he  was  at  bis  mill, 
a  mile  distant.  'Tliiiher  they  went,  deter- 
mincl  that  Wiles  should  not  miss  the  chance 
of  making  his  prepared  speeclj.  But  when 
they  readied  the  miH,  they  found  the  govem- 


■eleet  in  the  forebay  of  bis  mill,  up  to  hb 
liddle  in  water,  engaged  in  getting  a  piece 
"   '    ber  out  of  the  water-^te,  which  pre- 


vented the  pate  from  shutting  off  the     

from  the  wheel.  This,  however,  was  soon 
effected,  and  up  came  the  governor,  all  wet, 
without  coat  or  hat ;  and  in  that  condition 
the  cavalcade  announced  to  him  his  election. 
Thanking  them  for  their  interest  in  his  suc- 
cess, he  urged  them  to  eo  back  to  his  reai- 
deiiee  and  take  dinner  with  him.  But  Wiles, 
disgusted  at  finding  the  governor  in  this  con- 
dition, persuaded  the  party  from  going  to 
diimer,  and  started  home,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  make  his  spe^h  to  a  man  who 
looked  fo  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  Whet) 
he  saw  thai,  he  said,  all  his  eloquent  speech 
vanished  from  his  mind  and  lell  it  a  naked 
blank.  This  speech  would  have  been  a  curi- 
osity, but  no  one  could  ever  induce  Wiles  to 
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Judge  Francis  Dunlevy,  who  died  at  Ijebanon,  in  1839,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1761.  When  ten  years  of  age  his  family  removed  to  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years  he  served  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Indians,  and  continued  mostly  in  this  service  until  the  close  of  the  revolution.  He 
assisted  in  building  Fort  Mcintosh,  about  the  year  1777,  and  was  afterwards  in 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Crawford,  from  whence,  with  two  others,  he  made  his 
way  alone  through  the  woods  without  provisions,  to  Pittsburg.  In  '87  he  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  in  '91  to  Columbia,  and  in  '97  to  this  neighborhood.  By 
great  jwrseverance  he  acquired  a  good  education,  mainly  without  instructors,  and 
j>art  of  the  time  taught  school  and  surveyed  land  until  the  year  1800.  He  was 
returned  a  member  of  the  convention  from  Hamilton  county  which  formed  the 
8tate  constitution.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  legislature  in  1803 ;  at  the 
first  organization  of  the  judiciary  was  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  first 
circuit.  This  place  he  held  fourteen  years,  and  though  his  circuit  embraced  ten 
counties,  he  never  missed  a  court,  frequently  swimming  his  horse  over  the  Miamies 
rather  than  fail  lacing  present.  On  leaving  the  bench  he  practised  at  the  bar 
fifteen  years  and  then  retired  to  his  books  and  study.  He  was  a  strong-minded 
philanthropic  man,  of  great  powers  of  memorj',  and  a  most  useful  member  of 
society. 

Why  President  Jefferson  Removed  Governor  St.  Clair. 

The  venerable  Hon.  A.  H.  Dunlevy  (son  of  Judge  Dunlevy),  beginning  with 
the  issue  of  January  24,  1867,  communicated  to  the  Westet^  Star  (Lebanon)  his 
reminiscences  of  the  early  history  of  Lebanon  and  vicinity.  In  this  series  he 
gave  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  Gov.  St.  Clair  from  the  Governorship  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  in  his 
place.     This  change  occurred  as  follows,  as  stated  by  him  : 


''In  the  winter  of  1802-3,  when  the  last 
territorial  legislature  was  in  session  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  there  had  been  some  warm  disputes 
about  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  soon  to  be  organized,  and  a  mob  had 
assembled  one  night  in  the  streets,  as  was 
first  thought  originating  in  this  dispute,  but 
afterwards  found  to  have  no  connection 
with  it. 

**The  next  morning  Gen.  St.  Clair  came 
into  the  room  occupied  by  (lov.  Morrow, 
-Judge  Dunlevy,  and  the  late  Judge  Foster, 
of  ifamilton  county,  and  attributing  this  mob 
to  political  disunites  took  occasion  to  abuse 
our  democratic  institutions  in  verj'  indecorous 
terms  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  they 
could  not  last  and  that  we  must  soon  return 
to  a  stronger  government,  such  as  had  made 
England  the  model  of  nations. 

*'No  reply  was  made  to  Gov.  St.  Clair; 
but  immediately  Judge  Dunlevy  sat  down 
and  drew  up  in  writing  a  faithful  report  of 
Gov.  St.  Clair's  declarations.  The  i>aper 
was  signed  by  himself.  Gov.  Morrow  and 
Judge  Foster,  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  forwarded  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  President ;  and  Gov.  St.  Clair  was  im- 
mediately removed  and  Gen.  Harrison  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 

*' Though  this  removal  was  charged  to  the 
party  intolerance  and   prescription    of  the 


Republicans  of  that  day  and  much  noise  made 
on  account  of  it  by  Gov.  St.  Clair's  personal 
and  political  friends,  the  movers  in  it  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  explana- 
tion, and  it  remained  a  secret  until  two  of 
the  three  actors  had  passed  away.  Then  the 
last,  Gov.  Morrow,  communicated  it  to  me, 
as  no  longer  necessary  to  be  kept  unex- 
plained. "  ! 

Mr.  Dunlevy  then  quotes  from  Judge 
Burnet's  **  Notes,"  wherein  the  judge  charges 
St.  Clair's  removal  as  done  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  St.  Clair's  enemies,  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, "who  has  been,"  wrote  the  judge,  *'  his 
friend  and  adviser.  That  removal  was  one 
of  the  first  evidences  given  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration that  politics  were  stronger  than 
friendships  and  partisan  services  more  avail- 
ing than  talent«i. 

**  But  friendships  and  enmities  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  removal.  The  men  who  had 
brought  it  about  were  real  republicans  and 
had  faith  in  republican  institutions,  then  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  on 
trial  in  their  purity  ;  and  they  could  not  hear 
this  form  of  government  rudelv  assailed  as  it 
had  been  by  one,  who,  in  his  place,  should  be 
its  prote<*tor  and  l)e  silent.  They  spread  the 
facts  before  Mr.  »]efferson,  and  he  agreeing 
with  them,  Gov.  St.  Clair  was  at  once  re- 
moved and  Gen.  Harrison  put  in  his  place." 


Wm.  C.  Schenck,  father  of  Gen.  R.  C.  Schenck  and  Adminil  Jas.  F.  Schonck, 
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was  born  oear  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Jaiitiarv  11,  1773.  He  studied  both  law  and 
medicine,  undetermined  whieh  to  make  his  lite- pro fesEioD,  and  finally  adopted  that 
of  snrveyor.  He  came  to  Ohio  as  agent  for  his  uncle,  Geu.  John  N.  Cumming, 
|»rol)ably  also  of  Messrs.  Bnrnet,  Dayton  and  Judge  Symmeg,  He  became  one 
of  the  moHt  «impetent  surveyors  in  the  West,  la  1796  he  surveyed  and  laid 
oul  till-  town  of  Franklin;  in  1797  he  set  out  to  ciurvey  wliat  was  known  as 
the  "  Military  Tract;"  in  the  winter  of  1801-2  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  town 
of  Newark  ;  iu  1816  surveyed  and  laid  out  Port  La\vrence,  now  known  asToledo. 
In  1799  Gen,  Scheiick  was  elected  secretary'  of  the  first  territorial  legislature; 
was  a  member  of  tlie  first  senate  of  Ohio.  In  1803  he  removed  from  Ciacin- 
natl  to  Fmnklin,  where  he  lived  till  his  death,  in  1821.  During  the  war  of 
I8I2  he  held  a  oommiasion  in  the  militia.  OHing  to  the  confused  and  imper- 
tect  condition  of  the  records  in  tlie  otHco  of  the  adjutant-general  of  Ohio,  it  lias 
thu.'f  far  been  impossible  to  determine  juat  what  services  Gen.  W.  C.  Scheuck 
performed  with  the  army  or  what  rank  he  held.  Some  time  previous  to  the 
war  he  liad  resigned  a  commission  of  brigadier-general  of  militia,  which  rank 
he  held  for  a  long  time.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  present  with  his 
troops  in  the  field  at  an  early  date. 

Gen.  Schenck  was  one  of  the  early  and  active  promoters  of  tlie  Ohio  caiiat 
system.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Brown  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners "  to  survey  the  rente  of  a  cnnal." 

In  further  prosecution  of  the  pn>ject.  Gen.  Schenck  made  a  eiseech  before  the 
li^islature,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  from  Warren  county,  warmly  advocating 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  canal.  At  the  close  of  nis  sfieecli  he  lefl  the 
House,  aud  went  to  his  lodgings,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of  sickness 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  State  as  a 
man  of  a  liigh  order  of  mental  ability,  unimpeachable  intt^rity  and  an  active, 
useful  citizen. 

John  McLean  was  bom  in  Morris 
county,  N.  J,,  March  11,  177.5.  In 
1789  his  father,  a  man  of  humble  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  large  family,  re- 
moved to  the  West,  settling  first  at 
Morganstown,  Va,,  then  near  Nicholas- 
viile.  Ky.,  later  at  Mavslick,  Kv.,  and 
finally,  in  1799,  in  what  is  now  Warrea 
county,  O.  Here  he  occupied  and 
cleared  a  farm.  Young  McLican  worked 
on  this  farm  until  eighteen  years  of  age, 
in  the  meanwhile  obtaining  such  educa- 
tion as  the  meager  opportunities  af- 
forded. 

He  received  instruction  in  the  classics 
during  the  last  two  years,  jjaying  tuition 
anil  sup[wrting  himself  bv  his  own 
lab.)r. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Cincinnati,  and   by  writing   in  the 
county  clerk's  office  supported  himself 
while  studying  law.     In  1807  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  b^n  practbing  at 
Lebanon. 

In  Octol)er,  1812,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  his  district,  which  then  in- 
cluded Cincinnati,  by  the  Democratic  party.  In  1814  he  was  re-elected,  receiving 
the  vote  on  every  ballot  cast  in  the  district. 

He  gave  a  warm  sup)K>rt  to  the  administration  of  Madison ;  originated  the  law 
to  indemnify  individuals  for  property  lost  in  public  service ;  introduced  a  resolu- 
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tion  which  led  to  granting  of  pensions  to  widows  of  fallen  officers  and  soldiers. 
He  sometimes  voted  a^inst  his  {X)litical  friends ;  yet  so  highly  was  his  int^rity 
and  judgment  esteemed  that  he  lost  no  party  support. 

In  1815  he  declined  a  nomination  to  the  U.  S.  Senate;  the  year  following  he 
was  unanimously  elected,  by  the  Ohio  Legislature,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Ju<lge  McLean  occupied  the  Supreme  bench  of  Ohio  until  1822,  when  President 
Monroe  appointed  him  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  and  in  July  of  the 
following  year  Postmaster-General. 

This  department  he  brought,  by  untiring  industry  and  energy,  from  great  dis- 
order into  a  greatly  improved  condition,  introducing  an  economical,  efficient,  and 
systematic  mail  service,  which  met  with  such  general  approval  that  Congress 
raised  his  salary  from  $4000  to  $6000  a  year.     He  continued  in  this  office  until 

1829,  when  President  Jackson  tendered  him  the  departments,  first  of  war  and 
then  of  the  navy  ;  these  he  declined,  not  being  in  sympathy  with  Gen.  Jackson 
in  the  disposition  of  offices,  holding  that  the  man  best  suited  to  the  place  should 
have  it,  irrespective  of  |)arty  affiliations.  President  Jackson  appointed  him  an  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.    He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  January, 

1830.  His  charges  to  grand  juries  were  distinguished  for  eloauence  and  ability. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  in  regard  to  the  aiding  and  abetting  "  unlawful 
military  combinations  against  foreign  governments,"  referring  to  the  Canadian  in- 
surrection and  its  American  abettors ;  his  opinion  dissenting  from  that  of  Chief- 
Justice  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  in  which  he  held  that  slavery  had  its  origin 
in  power,  was  contrary  to  right  and  upheld  only  by  local  law. 

He  was  long  identified  with  the  party  opjKised  to  slavery  and  his  name  was 
prominently  before  the  Free  Soil  Convention,  held  at  Buffalo  in  1848,  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidential  nomination.  He  was  also  a  candidate  in  the  Republi- 
.  can  National  Conventions  of  1856  and  1860. 

In  person  Judge  McLean  was  tall  and  commanding ;  his  habits  were  simple, 
and  his  manners  genial  and  courteous.  During  a  part  of  his  public  life  he  resided 
on  his  farm  in  Warren  county.     He  died  at  Cincinnati,  April  4,  1861. 

Thomas  Corwix  was  born  in  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  July  29,  1794,  and  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  18,  1865.  When  four  years  of  age,  his  father, 
Matthias,  removed  to  Lebanon,  and  represented  his  district  in  the  L^islature  for 
many  years. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Ijcbanon  young  Corwin  was  sent  to  a  school  taught 
by  Francis  Dunlevy.  Corwin  acquired  knowledge  with  great  ease,  and  learned 
perfectly  the  whole  alphabet  the  first  day  at  school.  He  did  not  long  continue  at 
this  school. 

In  1806  he  again  attended  school,  and  was  taught  by  an  English  Baptist  clergy- 
man, tlie  Rev.  Jacob  Grigg.  This  teacher  encouraged  recitations  and  dialogues 
by  the  scholars,  and  it  was  in  these  exercises  that  Corwin,  then  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  first  distinguished  himself  by  his  oratorical  ]X)wers. 

Cor  win's  father  was  too  poor  to  make  a  scholar  of  more  than  one  son  of  his 
large  family,  and  so  the  elder  brother  Matthias  was  kept  at  school  and  Thomas 
set  at  work  on  his  father's  farm.  It  was  necessary  at  that  time  that  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  supplies  and  produce  should  Ix;  trans|)orted  by  wagon  to 
and  from  Cincinnati.  It  was  the  custom  for  five  or  six  teams  of  neighboring 
farmers  to  go  together,  and  young  Corwin  drove  his  father's.  It  was  thus  that 
he  first  acquired  the  name  of  "  Wagon  Boy."  During  the  war  of  1812  he  drove 
his  wagon,  filleil  with  supplies  for  the  army  of  Gen.  Harrison,  to  the  camp  on  the 
waters  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Maumee.  This  was  no  small  undertaking  for  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  as  the  journey  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  dangers. 

CorNvin  continued  on  his  father's  farm  until  1814,  w-hen  he  entered  the  county 
clerk's  office,  then  in  charge  of  his  brother  Matthias. 
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Tbe  next  year  lie  b^rau  the  stiidy  of  law  ia  the  office  of  Judge  Joshua  Collett, 
and  wiL«  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1818. 

It  was  a  common  custom  in  manv  of  the  early  settlements  to  have  debating  so- 
cieties, and  Mr.  Corwiii  was  a  member  of  ooe  in  Lebanon,  where  he  soon  gained 
a  very  high  reputation  for  eloquence.  He  was  an  earnest  student  of  EngUsli  his- 
tory and  prosse  and  iKietic  clas^ies.  His  ability  and  eloquence  as  an  advocate  soon 
gained  him  an  extensive  practice.  His  public  career  began  in  1822,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  I^islatnre,  serving  seven  years.  In  1830  he  was  chosen  to 
Congress  as  a  Whig,  and  was  subsequently  re-elected  until  he  liad  served  tea 
years. 

In  1840  he  was  nomiiiaied  for  governor  by  the  Wlilge,  and  (anvaescd  the  State 
with  Gen,  Harrison,  addressing  lai^  gatherings  in  every  county,  and  exerting 
great  influence  with  his  unsurjtassed  oratory. 

He  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  16,000,  but  two  years  later  was  de- 
feated foi'  the  governorship  by  Wlkou  Shanuon,  his  former  opponent. 

In  1S44  Mr,  Corwin  was  elected  to  tlie  United  States  Senate,  where,  in  1847, 
he  made  Ins  celebrated  speech  against  the  Mexiinn  war,  in  wliich  he  made  use  of 
the  figure  of  speech,  "  Welcome  you  witli  bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves." 

He  served  in  the  Senate  until  1850,  when  lie  was  called  to  the  Lead  of  the 
treasury  department  by  President  Fillmore,  a  position  he  held  uutil  1852,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life  and  his  law  practice  at  Lebanon. 

In  1858  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress  and  re-elected  in  1860. 

He  was  apiwinted  minister  to  Mexico  by  President  I^incoln,  where  he  ser%'e<l 
during  the  whole  of  President  Lincoln's  first  term.  In  1866  he  came  to  the 
UnitM  States  on  leave  of  absence,  and  did  not  return,  it-maiuiog  in  Washingtuu 
and  practising  law  until  his  decease. 

Anecdotes  of  Corwin. 

During  Corwin's  first  term  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  some  member  introduced  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  whipping  law,  Corwin  gave  llie  bill  his  earnest  support.  A 
member,  who  had  formerly  resided  in  Connecticut,  opiwsed  tlie  bill,  and  said 
he  had  observed  that  when  a  man  was  whipped  in  his  Slate  he  immediately  left 
if.  WhereujKtn  Corwin  i-ose  and  said,  "  I  know  a  great  many  people  have  come 
to  Ohio  from  Connecticut,  but  I  have  never  before  known  the  reason  for  their 
coming." 

Mr.  Addison  P.  Russell,  of  Wilmington,  Ohio,  whose  charming  literary  works 
have  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  "American  Charles  Lamb,"  has  written 
a  fine  sketch,  entitled  "Thomas  Corwin,"  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

Thf  Crary  iSpiwA,— His  ffltiiouH  speech  in  with  the  eanie  weapons,  in  tlie  same  satirical 

1840.  in  reply  to  Crary,  of  Michigan,  who  vein,  selecting  his  most  successful  images, 

had  been  so  unwise  as  to  attack  the  military  and  polishing  his  rhetoric,  till  the  heat  part 

reputation  of  Gen.  Harrison,  then  the  Whig  of  the  speech  must  stand  as  a  model  of  that 

candidate  for  the  Presidency,  immediately  kind  of  eloquence.     The  next  day  atl«r  its 

gave  him  a  national  reputation.     Sometime  delivery,  John  Quincy  Adams  referred  to  the 

Before,  at  home,  he  had  defended,  in  a  case  vanquished  mililia  general  as  "  the  late  Mr. 

before  n  country  magistrate,  a  militiaman  Crary,  of  Michigan,  '     The  speech  caused  a 

who  had  been  chargea  with  an  assault  and  hroad  grin  upon  the  face  of  th^  nation, 

battery,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  ujion  Hia  irony,  in  the  use  of  Scriptural  illustra- 

his  captain  at  a  general  muster.     Although  tions,  was  sometimea  t«rrible.     The  novel 

the    defendant   was    unquestionably  guilty,  distinction  he  gave,  in   his  great  anti-war 

Corwin  gained  his  discharge  mainly  by  his  speech,  to  Cain,  will  be  recollected.     "Sir," 

overwheuning    ridicule  of   the  unfortunate  said  he,  "the  world's  annals  show  verv  many 

captain,  who  was  the  prosecuting  witness,  ferocious  sieges  and  battles  and  onslaughts 

and  had  provoked  the  assault  by  the  airs  before  San  Jacinto,  Palo  Alto  or  Monterey. 

which  he  took  upon  himself  while  exercising  Generals  of  bloody  renown  have  frightened 

the  functions  of  his  office.     With  a  vivid  the  nations  before  the  revolt  of  Texas  or  our 

recollection  of  the  affair,  he  fell  upon  Crary  invasion  of  Mexico ;  and  I  suppose  we  Amer- 
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icans  might  properly  claim  some  share  in  this 
martial  reputation,  since  it  was  won  by  our 
own  kindred,  men  clearly  descended  from 
Noah,  the  great  '  Pi-opooitus '  of  our  family, 
with  whom  we  all  claim  a  verv  endearing  re- 
lation. But  I  confess  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  of  late  that  men,  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  who  knew  that  war  has  been  his 
trade  for  six  thousand  years  (prompted,  I 
imagine,  by  those  noble  '  instincts '  spoken 
of  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan),  who 
knew  that  the  first  man  bom  of  woman  was 
a  hero  of  the  first  magnitude,  that  he  met 
his  shepherd  brother  in  deadiv  conflict,  and 
most  heroically  beat  out  his  brains  with  a 
club;  I  say,'*  etc.  ^ 

Comic  Illustration  from  tlie  Example  of 
Noah, — Once,  when  speaking  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  times  to  terrify  wrong-doers,  he 
took  occasion  to  dwell  long  upon  Koah — the 
one  only  man,  amidst  the  general  corruption 
of  the  race,  who  was  found  by  the  Almighty 
to  be  righteous.  With  great  particularity 
and  earnestness,  he  described  the  venerable 
patriarch  as  the  only  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness at  the  time  of  the  Deluge ;  who  inces- 
santly preached  and  dcclarea  to  men,  not 
only  oy  his  discourses  but  by  his  unblamable 
life,  and  by  the  building  of  the  ark,  in  which 
he  was  employed  one  nundred  and  twenty 
years,  that  the  cloud  of  Divine  vengeance 
was  about  to  burst  upon  them  ;  how  his 
nreaching  produced  no  effect  *  that  when  the 
Deluge  came  it  found  mankind  practising 


their  usual  enormities.  During  the  wonder- 
ful narrative,  you  saw  the  loafing  crowd  of 
dissolute  idlers  that,  every  day  and  all  the 
time,  for  the  l^undred  ana  twenty  years  the 
ark  was  building,  lounged  over  the  timbers, 
and  intemipteu  the  workmen  with  their 
gibes  and  skeptical  in(]uiries ;  and  you  saw, 
as  distinctly,  ttie  hoary  priest,  in  his  solemn 
loneliness,  when  **the  waters  were  dried  up 
from  off  the  earth,"  building  the  first  **  altar 
unto  the  Ijord. ' '  There  he  stood,  before  the 
people  in  their  very  midst,  in  an  Ohio  forest, 
the  one  righteous  man — the  last  preacher  of 
righteousness  before  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind— the  first  to  set  up  an  altar  afterward— 
the  saved,  the  trusted  and  blessed.  The  si- 
lence was  oppressive ;  the  audience  was  trans- 
fixed ;  something  must  occur  to  relieve  it. 
Just  then  the  orator,  observing  an  unbeliev- 
ing auditor  doubtingly  blinking  his  eyes, 
turned  upon  him  with  a  look  of  inimitable 
drollery  and  irony,  arching  his  eyebrows  gro- 
tesquely, working,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
most  ludicrous  manner,  the  laughing  ma- 
chinery of  his  mouth,  and  said  to  him,  in  a 
familiar,  inquiring  tone,  ''  But  I  think  I  hear 
you  say,  my  unbelieving  Democrat^  that  the 
old  commodore  did  once  get  tight .' " 

That  was  sufficient  The  tears  that  had 
gathered  in  hundreds  of  eyes  during  the  de- 
Rvery  of  passage  aft«r  passage  of  unsurpassed 
sublimity  fell  at  once  over  faces  convulsed 
with  laughter.  Again  and  again  the  multi- 
tude laughed — stragglingly  and  in  chorus. 


His  observation  and  experience^  too^  had  taught  him  the  uncertainty  of  public 
life,  and  he  was  lotli  to  encourage  voung  men  to  aspire  to  it ;  especially  he  discour- 
aged them  from  seeking  or  holding  positions  which  are  subordinate  and  only 
clerical,  as  sure  to  weaken  their  manhood  and  unfit  them  for  independent,  honor- 
able 6ccu|)ations.  It  was  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  a  young 
man  presented  himself  to  him  for  a  clerkship.  Thrice  was  he  refused,  and  still 
he  made  a  fourth  effort.  His  i^erseverance  and  spirit  of  determination  awakened 
a  friendly  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  the  secretary  advised  him,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  to  abandon  his  purpose  and  go  to  the  West,  if  he  could  do  no  l)et- 
ter  outside  the  de{)artments. 


Advice  to  a  Voung  Office- Sreker. — "My 
young  friend,"  said  he,  *  go  to  the  North- 
west ;  buy  160  acres  of  government  land,  or^ 
if  3'ou  have  not  the  money  to  purchase,  squat 
on  it ;  get  you  an  axe  and  mattock  ;  put  up 
a  log-cabin  for  a  habitation,  and  raise  a  little 
corn  and  potatoes ;  keep  your  conscience 
clear,  and  live  like  a  freeman — your  own  mas- 
ter, with  no  one  to  give  you  orders,  and  with- 
out dependence  upon  anybody.  Do  that,  and 
you  will  be  honored,  respected,  influential 
and  rich.  But  accept  a  clerkship  here,  and 
you  sink  at  once  all  independence  ;  your  en- 

His  great  sjwech  in  op[X)sition  to  the  war  with  Mexico  produced  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  the  country.  The  war  proved  to  be  jx)pular,  as  all  wars  will, 
in  an  aggressive  |)opular  government.  They  make  tests  for  patriotism  that  are 
apprehensible  to  ever}'boay,  besides  opening  a  way  for  violences  of  every  sort. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  speech  was  too  nigh,  too  radical,  for  politics — even  for  the 


ergies  become  relaxed,  and  you  are  unfitted 
in  a  few  years  for  any  other  and  more  inde- 

Sendent  position.  I  may  give  you  a  place  to- 
ay,  and  I  can  kick  you  out  to-morrow ;  and 
there  is  another  man  over  there  at  the  White 
House  who  can  kick  me  out,  and  the  people, 
by-and-by,  can  kick  him  out ;  and  so  we  go. 
But  if  you  own  an  acre  of  land,  it  is  your 
kingdom,  and  your  cabin  is  your  castle  ;  you 
are  sovereign,  and  you  will  feel  it  in  every 
throbbing  of  your  pulse,  and  every  day  of 
your  life  will  assure  me  of  your  thanks  for 
having  thus  advised  you. ' ' 
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party  to  wliich  it  was  mpcxjalty  luldrossed.  T)ie  virus  of  §laver^'  had  tainted  the 
whole  body  politic.  Twenty  years  must  elajHie  before  it  could  bo  attacked  by  oon- 
Ktitutional  remedies. 

The  speech  and  the  author  of  it  were  violently  assailed.  Mr.  Corwio  was 
denounced  as  a  traitor  by  the  scurvy  politicians  and  press  of  the  country.  The 
distinguished  men  of  his  party  who  promised  to  stand  by  him  deserted  him.  Not 
so  witn  the  anti-slavery  Whigs  of  the  Miami  valley ;  they  applauded  hb  senti- 
ments, and  asked  him  ta  s]>e&k  to  them  at  Lebanon  on  the  subject  of  the  war. 


Wontkrful  Eloquence  of  Corwm .  —We  dare 
aay,  no  orator  over  h&d  such  a.n  audience  of 
irieods.  The  nieetiDg  was  not  very  large— 
not  so  gte&l  but  that  it  ouuld  be  held  in  the 
court-house — but  it  was  ODmposed  in  great 
part  of  the  leading  anti-alavery  Whigs  in  that 
part  of  the  counti^.  The  good  Gov.  Morrow, 
we  believe,  presided.  Mr.  Corwin'a  sjieech 
on  that  occasion  was  refiarded  by  hia  fncnds, 
familiar  with  fais  oratorical  achievenients,  as 
the  greatest  of  his  life.  There  was  no  re- 
porter present,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  Qiade 
U>  recover  any  purt  of  the  incomparable  ef- 
fort. There  was  not  a  huraurouB  word  in  it ; 
it  was  grave,  sober,  aenous,  tragic  The 
struggles  of  the  orator,  at  times,  to  express 
himself  were  painful  to  wituess.  The  great 
veins  and  muscles  in  his  neck  enlarged  ;  his 
face  was  disiurled  ;  his  arms  wildly  reached, 
and  bis  hands  desperately  clutched,  chjtelied, 
in  paroxysms  of  unutterable  emotion.  Men 
lefl  their  scats  and  gathered  close  around 

The  audience  dissolved  of  itself,  awarmiiig  over  the  streets  and  sidewalks, 
nearly  everj-  auditor  going  his  own  way  alone.  Schenck  and  Stevenson  walked 
down  the  street  together,  but  did  not  sjx^k  a  word  lor  a  block  or  two.  All  at 
once  Schenclv  ejaciilatwl,  "'  What  a  speech  ! "  "  Y*^  1 "  res|>iindetl  Stevenson,  with 
Kentucky  emphasis,  '•  what  a  s|x-efli  !  I  wa.<  biini  and  bred  in  a  land  of  orators  ; 
have  been  accustomed  all  my  life  to  hear  such  giants  as  Clay  and  Menifee,  Crit- 
tenden and  Marshall ;  but,  blessed  be  God  !  I  never  heard  a  speech  like  that ! " 


him,  standing  through  most  of  the  speech ; 
and  uian^  of  them  uneonscionsly  repeated 
with  their  lips,  almost  audibly,  every  word 
that  he  uttered,  the  tears  streaming  over 
their  faces.  Every  man  in  the  audience  was 
his  perBomi.1  friend.  The  speech  was  a  long 
one,  lasting  two  or  three  hours.  He  reviewed 
witli  much  particularity  and  candor  his  senti- 
ments and  acts  in  relation  to  the  war,  and 
concluded  by  alluding  with  great  feeling  to 
old  friendships — to  his  ^wing  attachment  to 
his  old  home  and  to  old  home-friends — how 
they  had  assisted  him  in  every  effort  and  for- 
tified him  in  every  trial — but,  graleful  as  he 
felt  to  them,  loving  them  as  ne  did.  if  they 
were  all  to  implore  him,  upon  their  bended 
knees,  to  change  his  sentiments,  and  were  to 
remain  in  that  posture  till  their  bones  bored 
the  oaken  floor,  still  he  would  not  retract  one 
syllable  of  truth  he  had  uttered  as  he  should 
answer  to  God ! 


Extraordinary  Scene  at  the  Death  op  Thomas  Gorwin. 

The  following  letter,  descriptive  of  Mr.  Corwin's  death,  appeared  anonymoualy 
in  the  Ohio  State  Journal : 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  Dec.  19,  1865. 
Dear  Sir ; — It  has  never  been  deemed  an 

invasion  of  the  sanctuary  of  private  life,  to 
preserve  for  the  world  and  history  the  last 
utterances  and  acts  of  the  men  of  history. 
That  license  which  admits  the  treasuring  up 
of  the  "last  things"  of  great  and  historic 
lives  induces  me  to  write  down  what  I  do 

It  was  never  my  lot  before  to  be  thrilled, 
by  seeing  brought  together  in  startling  prox- 
imity life  and  death,  mirth  and  mourning, 
fame  and  frailty,  as  I  saw  them  brought  to- 
gether in  the  circumstances  attending  the  last 
SonsciouB  moments  of  Thomas  Corwm.  How 
strange  it  seems  to  me  now  !  At  a  collection 
of  men  of  Ohio,  in  which  were  Chase  and 
W.-ide  and  Sherman,  and  Schenck  and  Bing- 
ham and  Swaynt!,  and  fifty  others  of  the 


public  men  of  the  State,  Gov.  Cofwin  was 
present.  Upon  his  entering  the  room,  he, 
of  course,  became,  what  he  for  forty  years 
had  been  everywhere,  where  his  presence  was, 
the  centre  of  interest  and  of  admiration.  In 
ten  minutes  after  he  had  entered  the  room  I 
saw  from  some  distance  {for  I  did  not  soon 
go  to  him)  men  collected  and  compacted 
around  him  in  eager,  excited  and,  in  some 
ca.ses.  ridiculous  attitudes  ;  chief  justice  and 
associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
major-generals  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  senators  in  Congress,  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  in  a 
circle.  Some  were  seated  by  him ;  some 
stood  erect  about  his  chair ;  some  leaned  and 
pressed  eagerly  forward  between  the  more 
inner  circles  of  listeners,  and  pushed  their 
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ears  forward  to  hear  the  words  and  whispers 
which  came  from  the  centre  figure  of  the 
circle.  Some  sat,  some  stood,  some  kneeled, 
and  all  leaned  forward  to  listen. 

I  watched  occasionally  the  effect  upon  this 
little  company  of  men,  of  what  was  drawing 
them  to  tnat  centre.  The  strange  magician 
had  taken  up  once  more,  and  the  last  time, 
his  wand,  to  try  its  spell  upon  a  little  com- 
pany of  its  subjects.  It  was  the  same  one 
with  which  so  often  before,  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness and  sport  of  his  powers,  he  had  toyed 
and  plaved  with  the  storms  of  human  pas- 
sions which  it  conjured  up,  controlled  and 
allaved  at  will. 

His  youth,  with  its  inimitable  charms  and 
ffraces,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  come  to 
him  again.  There  were  once  more  the  flow 
of  humor,  the  sparkle  of  merriment,  the 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  the  flash  of  wit,  and  the 
•charms  of  anecdote  and  illustration  ;  and 
there  the  wondrous  play  of  features  which 
made  him  Corwin.  Men  came  repeatedly 
out  from  his  presence  at  that  seat,  that  night, 
exclaiming,  There  is  but  one  Corwin!'* 
For  a  moment  men.  who  a  thousand  times 
before  had  bowed  before  the  spell  of  his 
genius,  or  had  been  swept  off  by  its  ir- 
resistible force,  and  then,  when  the  spell 
was  gone,  wondered  at  their  frailties,  here 
again  became  its  victims. 

When  at  last  the  press  about  him  lessened, 
I  sat  down  by  his  side.  What  he  happened 
first  to  say  to  me  furnishes  one  or  those 
etrange  coincidences  which  help  to  invest  our 
lives  with  a  tinge  of  the  mysterious  and 
awful,  and  which  make  us  superstitious. 
One  of  his  first  utterances  to  me  was  a  start- 
ling description  of  what  Tom  Corwin  was  to 
be  in  twenty-five  minutes  after  its  utterance. 
It  was  this  :  He  said,  ''  You  are  more  bald 
than  when  I  saw  you  last,  the  day  before  I 
sailed  from  Mexico.*'^  I  said,  **ies."  He 
said,  with  the  semi-solemn,  semi-comical 
face  which  has  become  historical,  ''  But  then 
Julius  Caesar  was  bald."  I  said,  **But 
OsBsar  had  fits."  Then  he  assumed  a  more 
serious  manner,  and  said,  ''Twenty  years 
ago  I  saw  a  man  fall  in  apparently  un- 
conscious paralysis,  when  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
cited discourse.  He  was  carried  out  by  his 
friends  in  this  condition,  and  his  first  act  of 
consciousness  was  to  utter  the  words  you 
have  just  said,  '  Csesar  had  fits ! '  " 

In  twenty-five  minutes  after,  I  assisted  in 
carrying  Corwin  out  in  the  precise  condition 
he  had  so  strangely  describea. 

He  then  went  into  a  general  conversation 
with  those  around  him,  asked  after  old  friends 
in  Ohio,  etc  .  .  .  Then  he  was  invited  to 
the  refreshment-room.  He  arose*  and  asked 
ine  to  accompany  him,  which  I  did.  Senator 
Wade  joining  us  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
I  urged  him  to  be  seated  on  a  sofa  at  the 


table,  which  he  expressed  reluctance  in  tak- 
ing, owing  to  the  presence  of  ladies  standing. 
On  this  sofa  his  last  words  were  uttered  in  a 
few  minutes  after.  The  scene  I  have  alluded 
to  as  occurring  below  was  here  speedily  re- 
peated. Eager  men  again  pressed  about  him 
and  leaned  forward,  and  held  their  breath  to 
catch  his  last  utterance.  Once  or  twice  they 
shouted  with  laughter  and  clapped  their 
hands  in  boisterous  merriment,  and  every 
eye  and  ear  in  the  brilliant  assemblage  was 
directed  to  the  seat  where  Tom  Corwin  was 
playing  with  skilled  fingers  upon  that  mystic 
harp  whose  chords  are  human  passion,  sym- 
pathy and  emotion  with  all  the  wizard  skill 
and  power  which  was  his  of  old.  In  a 
moment  afterward  his  voice  suddenly  sank  to 
whispers,  and  then  he  raised  suddenly  from 
his  seat,  reached  forward  his  hands,  asked  for 
fresh  air,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  surrounding 
friends  ;  and  I  helped  carry  him,  speechless, 
from  the  chamber  where  his  last  auditory 
had  just  hung  in  love  and  admiration  upon 
his  lips,  and  stooped  forward  to  get  his  last 
whispers.  And  we  carried  him  into  the 
death-chamber,  whence  a  soul,  more  eloquent 
than  Patrick  Henry's,  more  beautiful  than 
Sheridan's,  more  graceful  than  Cicero's,  went 
back  to  God  who  made  it. 

When  we  laid  him  down  he  poon  said  to  us, 
by  a  significant  act,  what  he  could  not  say  by 
speech,  ''One  side  of  me  is  dead!"  This 
he  did  by  raising  up  one  arm,  grasping 
tightly  his  hand  and  shaking  his  clenched 
fist.  This  he  did  twice,  Ibokin^,  at  the  same 
time,  earnestly  and  rather  wildly  into  the 
faces  of  the  immediate  bystanders.  When 
he  did  this  with  his  left  hand,  his  right  one 
was  lying  dead  at  his  side.  This  act  was 
instantly  read  by  all  as  saying  to  us,  ^'One 
side  is  powerless,  but  the  other  is  not." 
This  was  the  last  communication  to  his  fel- 
low-men ever  made  by  him,  unless  subsequent 
grasps  of  recognition  may  have  indicated  to  a 
few  that  he  knew  them.  And  there  at  mid- 
night I  parted  from  that  stricken  man  !  He 
who  had  touched  with  the  sceptre  of  his  im- 
perial and  godlike  intellect  States,  Nations, 
Peoples,  Courts,  and  Senators,  and  made 
them  all  bow  to  the  majesty  of  his  power, 
was  now  touched — in  his  turn — touched  by 
the  sceptre  of  his  Lord,  and  instantly  bowed 
his  head,  and  laid  himself  submissively  down 
and  died. 

I,  a  sojourner  here  at  the  National  Capital 
for  a  few  days,  and  who  happened  to  witness 
"  The  Ijast  of  Earth  "  to  Corwin,  wrote  down 
this.  Let  it  be  preserved  or  thrown  away  as 
may  be  fit ;  but  whether  preserved  or  thrown 
away, 

"  Our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. ' ' 


Edward  Deering  Mansfield,  author,  journalist  and  statistician,  was  born  in 
Ifew  Haven,  Conn.,  17th  August,  1801  ;  died  in  Morrow,  O.,  27th  October,  1880. 
He  graduated  at  West   Point  in  1818  and  then  entered  a  classical  course  at 
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Princeton,  graduating  in  1822,  and  later  studied  the  law  on  Litchfield  Hill,  at 
Guuld's  famed  law  sehool. 

He  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  after  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Connecticut  in  1825.  Xn  IS'.'iH  he  became  profcswr 
of  constitutional  law  and  history  in  Cincinnati  College^  He  was  editor  of  the 
Cincinnnti  Chrmicle,lS36-A9;  of  the  AUae,  1M9-52 ;  teoAtif  thv  HaUroad  B^xotii, 
1854—72.  For  a  long  term  of  years  was  correspoHdent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
not  in  the  line  of  news,  but  in  the  form  of  disquisitions  ujwn  living  topics. 

While  editing  tlie  Chronicle  and  Atlas  he  encouraged  many  young  writers  who 
have  since  attained  celebritv  by  publishing  their  productions  in  the  eolomns  of  his 
papers ;  among  these  was  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

From  1859  to  1868  he  was  commiaeioner  of  statistics  for  Ohio,  and  ut  asso- 
ciate of  the  French  "  Soci^t^  de  Statistique  Univcrselle."  His  writings  covared 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  aiich  as  mathematics,  politics,  education  and  liistory.  Ib 
1854  Marietta  College  eouferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Among  Iiis 
published  works  are  "A  Treatise  on  Constitutional  Ijaw,"aud"A  Political 
Grammar  of  the  United  States  "  (Cincinnati,  18;t5) ;  "  The  1x^1  Rights,  Duties 
and  Liabilities  of  Married  Women  "  (Salem,  1845);  "The  Life  of  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott"  (New  York,  184H);  "The  History  of  the  Mexican  War  (1849);  "The 
Memoirs  of  Daniel  Drake"  (Cincinnati,  1855);  "Personal  Memoirs,  Social, 
Political  and  Literary,  with  Sketdies  of  Many  Noted  People,  1803-1843" 
(Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  1879).  Tliis  was  written  for  his  family  and  friends.  It 
is  mainly  autobiographical  and  most  readable  and  inslrnctive,  mainly  upon  Ohio 
events  and  characters. 

TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

REaiLLECTlOfiS   OF  YaMOYDEN. 

Yamoyden  was  the  country-eeat  of  the  late  E.  D.  Mansfield  and  where  his 
family  lived  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  from  about  1850  to  1880.  Cincinnati 
was  his  business  point,  but  his  home  was  the  plaee  of  his  literary  work, 

Yamoyden  is  an  Indian  nunie  which  he  gave  to  it  fi-om  ils  emihony  and  iliat 
romantic  sentiment  that  he  associated  with  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  best  types 
of  the  original  red  man.  It  was  the  same  sentiment  that  led  the  parents  of  a  late 
lamented  chieftain  of  our  own,  just  passed  away,  to  name  their  infant  son 
"  Tecumseh,"  i,  e.,  Shooting  Star.  Out  of  this  sentiment  came  Mr,  Mansfield's 
affection  for  that  fine  poetic  conception  of  Philip  Freneau,  the  noted  song-writer 
of  the  Revolution,  the  "Indian  Death  Song,"  sung  while  undergoing  the  pangs  of 
torture.  This  he  would  often  repeat  while  sitting  under  the  porch  at  Yamoyden, 
and  with  an  unction  that  showed  his  heart  sympathized  with  the  defying  spirit 
and  sublime  faith  of  the  dying  chieflain ; 

The  sun  sets  at  nif^ht  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Begin,  ye  tormentors  !  your  threats  are  iti  vain, 
For  the  son  of  Alknomock  can  never  complain, 

Bemember  the  woods  where  in  ambush  he  lay, 
And  the  scalps  which  he  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Why  do  ye  delay?  till  I  shrink  from  niy  pain? 
Know  the  son  of  Alknoniock  can  never  compltun. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow  ; 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
The  flame  rises  hich— you  exult  in  my  pain  ! 
But  the  son  of  Alknomock  will  never  complaia 

I? 

His  ghost  shall  exult  il 

Death  comes  like  a  friend  ;  he  relieves  me  from  pain  ; 
And  thy  son,  oh  Alknomock  1  has  scorned  to  complain. 


EDWARD  DEERIKG  MANSFIELD, 
The  Sage  of  Yunajdeii. 


finm  tf  Hmrr  B<nM  1>  1BS«. 
YAUOYDBH,  NBAS  MOBBOW. 
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Yamoyden  is  about  a  mile  north  of  Morrow,  on  a  spur  of  the  river  hills  and 
some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  stream  on  the  west.  The  view  is  down  the 
valley  extending  for  miles,  and  beautiful  is  the  site  for  the  home  of  a  literary 
man,  filled  with  a  love  of  nature  and  a  love  of  man.  It  was  his  habit  early  in 
the  morning  in  pleasant  summer  weather  to  take  a  seat  under  the  i)oreh,  and  look 
down  south  and  east  over  the  l>eautiful  valley  for  miles  away  and  meditate ;  and 
anon,  at  times  as  he  sat  there  meditating,  there  would  come  up  from  the  valley 
below  the  sound  of  falling  waters  from  an  old  dam  once  use(l  for  a  long  gone 
mill.  And  the  monotonous  melody  fell  as  a  sort  of  lullaby  to  soothe  his  senses 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  outspreading  scene  of  peace  and  loveliness. 

Then  after  sitting  there  a  while  in  thought  he  would  withdraw  to  his  study  and 
write  instructively  u{)on  some  living  topic  to  go  out  fresh  from  his  pen  to  the 
people.  It  was  there  he  wrote  those  weekly  letters  during  the  war  period  to  the 
New  York  Times  over  the  signature  of  "  Veteran  Observer,"  dating  them  from 
"  The  Beeches."  These  papers  so  bright  and  cheerful  lifted  the  hearts  of  multi- 
tudes during  the  dark  distressing  ])eriods.  Addison  Kussell,  at  the  time  financial 
agent  of  Ohio  in  New  York  (see  page  429,  Vol.  I.),  tells  of  their  influence  upon 
the  magnates  of  the  great  metropolis,  those  men  of  cash  and  elegance,  with  whom 
he  was  in  daily  association.  "Who  is  the  Veteran  Observer?"  inquired  they, 
and  "  where  are  the  Beeches  ?  " 

It  is  a  cherished  memory  of  the  early  period  of  the  war  my  passing  several 
days  in  June  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  Yamoyden  with  my  young  children, 
and  the  Mansfields  with  theirs.  Mr.  Mansfield  and  myself  were  of  kin,  and  of 
early  association.  Under  the  head  of  Mansfleld  in  Richland  county  is  an  allusion 
to  that  association,  and  a  sketch  of  kis  father,  Col.  Jared  Mansfield,  the  old 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  Mansfields  were  charming 
people.  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  the  daughter  of  Governor  Worthington,  and  she 
was  bom  in  and  passed  her  youth  at  Adena,  the  old  family-seat  on  the  hills  near 
Chillicothe.  Sec  Vol.  III.,  p.  173.  She  was  of  the  best  of  old  Virginia  stock, 
and  illustrated  it.  I  had  known  her  mother,  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  an  honoring 
daughter  of  honoring  {wrents.  In  nerson  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  large  and  com- 
manding, a  blonde,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  ways  and  fine  moral  sensibilities,  a 
Christian  woman  of  the  finest  type.  And  Margaret,  as  he  called  her,  was 
admirably  adapted  from  her  executive  capacity  to  be  the  helpmeet  of  him  whom 
the  country  around  called  the  "Sage  of  Yamoyden,"  because  so  philosophical  in 
his  thoughts  and  utterances,  and  so  filled  with  many  knowledges.  So  great  was 
his  al)sorption  in  study  that  he  was  unfitted  to  give  his  mind  to  those  business 
affairs  so  important  to  the  man  of  family. 

Mr.  Mansfield  was  a  blonde,  rather  tall  and  extremely  near-sighted.  Although 
he  wore  the  dee{)est  of  double  concave  glasses,  he  could  only  read  by  placing  the 
print  close  to  his  eyes.  He  was  a  man  without  guile,  never  felt  the  emotion  of 
malice,  and  was  simple  as  a  child.  In  his  fifty  years  of  journalism  not  a  drop  of 
bitterness  flowed  from  his  {)en.  In  his  religious  sentiments  he  walked  in  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  "  I  tnist,"  said  he,  "  in  the  bridge  that  brings  me  safely 
oyer."  He  saw  God  everywhere.  Existence  under  His  government  was  a  joy. 
Nature  and  faith  had  given  him  an  exuberant  flow  of  spirits  and  hopefulness. 
In  the  dark  period  of  the  rebellion  his  pen  was  as  a  torch  of  light. 

His  faith  in  republican  institutions  never  failed  him,  and  l)eyond  all  spots  he 
loved  Ohio.  One  of  his  grt^at  things  was  his  address  delivered  at  Philadelphia, 
August  9,  1876,  "Ohio  in  the  Centennial." 

In  this  he  showed  the  history,  resources  and  present  status  of  Ohio ;  it  was 
intersnersed  with  statistics  and  information  upon  every  jxiint  of  value.  He  con- 
cluded with  saying :  "A  State  which  b^gan  long  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendenoe  in  the  then  unknown  wilderness  of  North  America  presents  to-day  a 
picture  of  what  a  republican  government  with  Christian  civilization  can  do ! " 
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And  tlwn  Snished  with  the  query  :  "  Wliere  is  the  civilization  of  the  earth  which 
can  pqual  this?" 

Mr,  MtmsfiGld  inherited  from  his  father  a  never-failing  fountain  of  cheerfnhiess, 
and  mucli  tlie  same  maunerisma.  He  hod  the  Kime  love  of  humor,  and  the  same 
hearty  laugh.  He  believed  in  tiie  g08i)el  of  work.  "  I  want,"  he  aaid,  "  engraved 
on  my  tombstone ;  '  Here  lies  a  worltingnian.' "  And  he  was  right.  Outside  of 
work  there  is  no  satisfaction  except  in  the  earned  rest  and  recreation  that  has 
come  from  i»ork,  and  wliicli  pri'parcs  tlie  spirit  for  more  work,  better  work  ia 
die  beyond. 

DuRBiN  Ward  was  bom  at  Angusta,  Ky.,  Feb.  11,  1819.  The  faniily 
removed  to  Fayette  (xmntv,  Ind.,  ana  tliere  young  Ward  was  brought  up  on  a 

iami,  obtaining    his     education    in 

cuuntrj'  schools.  At  eighteen  he  had 
prepanxl  himself  fur  coll<^,  and 
entered  Miami  University,  payhig 
his  way  by  teaching  during  vacations. 
He  leti  college  at  the  end  of  two 
years  without  graduating,  removed 
to  Lebanon,  O.,  studied  law  witli 
Thomas  Corwin,  whose  partner  he 
became  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1 842.  The  partnership  was  di». 
solved  in  1845  on  Ward's  election  as 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Warren  coun- 
ty, an  office  he  held  for  six  years, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
legislature. 

He  was  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  House. 

He  was  defeated  as  a  DenitKratic 
candidate  for  Congress  in  18d(i,  also 
for  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  Ohio  in  1858. 

In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  conventions, 
warmly  supporting  Stepheu  A.  Douglas. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  a  private,  served 
in  West  Virginia  and  in  the  camjiaigns  of  Gen.  Goo.  H.  Thomas.  He  wa.s 
apiKiinted  major  of  the  17th  O.  V.  I.,  August  17,  1861,  and  lieutenant-colonel, 
December  31,  1862. 

He  was  shot  through  the  body  at  Chickamauga,  and  Ids  left  arm  disabled  for 
life.  Without  his  knowledge  he  ivas  mu.stered  out  of  the  army,  but  had  the  order 
recalled,  and  in  November,  1863,  was  made  colonel  of  his  regiment.  He  served 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  being  brevetted  brigadier-general  October  18,  1865, 

In  1866  he  was  defeated  for  Congress  by  Gen.  Robert  C  Schenck,  In  No- 
vendier  of  the  same  year  he  was  apiwinted  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Southern  Ohio,  holding  office  for  three  years,  when  he  was  removed  by  President 
Grant.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  bhio  Senate,  declining  a  re-election  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term. 

He  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  governor  in  1877,  but  was  defeated 
by  R.  M.  Bishoj).  General  \\'ard  was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  to 
offi**  by  his  party,  but  his  firm  adherence  to  principle,  r^ardless  of  i>ersonal 
[xvpnlarity,  often  led  to  his  defeat  by  less  able  men.  He  was  a  student  and 
thinker  on  political  questions,  an  eloquent  orator  and  able  lawyer.  The  plan  of 
the  j)rcHent  cii-cuit  court  system  of  Oiiio  was  drafled  by  him. 

He  died  at  LelKinon,  May  22,  1886.  He  began  a  work  on  constitutional  law, 
to  be  entitled  "  The  Federal  Institutes,"  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it     His 
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life  and  speeches  were  published  by  his  widow  (A.  H,  Smythe,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
1888). 

James  Scoit  wm  born  April  15,  1815,  in  Washiogtou  county,  Pa.,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  He  died  in  Lebanon,  December  16,  1888.  He  removed  to 
Morrow,  Warren  county,  O,,  in  1843,  and  in  1851  to  Lebanon,  practising  medi- 
cine in  both  places.  In  1857  he  edited  the  Wedem  Star.  He  served  in  many 
public  ofSces,  was  for  sixteen  years  a  member  of  the  L^islature,  and  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  on  State  affairs,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  the  State  ever  had. 

During  the  war  he  applied  to  Governor  Tod  for  a  captain's  commission,  but 
was  told  to  stay  where  lie  was,  that  he  was  worth  more  in  the  Ohio  House  than 
he  could  be  with  any  conimisiion  iu  the  field.  He  was  called  "Tlie  wateh- 
dog  of  the  treasurj-,"  and  did  much  to  hold  down  public  expenses,  to  simplify  and 
arrange  the  system  of  State  finance  and  business. 

He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Scott  law,  passed  in  1882,  taxing  the 
liquor  traffic.  He  is  the  author  of  many  of  the  laws  on  the  Ohio  statute  books 
of  to-day. 

Achilles  Puoii  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  March  10,  1805.  Four 
years  later  his  father  settled  in  Cadiz,  O.,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  Achilles 
entered  the  office  of  the  OndU  Informant  to  learn  the  printers'  trade,  and  in  1827 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  jjerfect  himself  in  the  business.     In  1830  he  found  em- 

floyment  in  Cincinnati,  and  soon  became  manager  of  the  Evangelist  [leriodlcal. 
D  1832  he  married  Miss  Anna  Maria  Davis,  daughter  of  John  Davis,  of  Bed- 
ford county,  Va.  A  few  years  later  he  formed  a  partnership  iu  the  job  printing 
business  with  Morgan  &  ^uxay. 


It  was  then  that  trouble  overtook  him. 
The  Ohio  Auti-slaverv  Society  was  organized 
in  April,  1835.  Its  Duitiness  was  conducted 
by  an  executive  conniittee,  who  started  a 
newspaper,  The  Philanthropitt.  at  New 
Richmond  in  Clermont  county,  and  after 
printing  a  few  numbera  applied  to  him  to 
take  the  press  and  type  and  print  the  paper 
in  Cindunatl     His  portnera  refunng,  the 


ACHILLES  PUGH. 


connection  was  dissolved,  and  he  contracted 
to  print  it  alone.  Unable  to  hire  a  building 
for  the  purpose  owing  to  the  obloquy  at- 
tached to  the  cause,  he  erected  one  in  the 
rear  of  his  residence  on  Walnut  street,  be- 


tween Sixth  and  Seventh  streets.  He  uiider- 
toolc  the  printing  as  a  matter  of  busineas. 
"If,"  reasoned  he,  "slavery  cannot  stand 
discussion,  then  slavery  is  wrong ;  therefore, 
a.s  a  printer,  it  is  in  the  line  of  my  business  to 
print  this  paper,  charging  only  the  ordinary 
rates  for  the  work."  Soon  as  the  paper  ap- 
peared it  was  evident  from  the  attitude  of  the 
city  press  that  a  Morm  was  brewing,  and  at 
midnight  of  the  12th  of  July.  1836,  a  band 
of  men  broke  into  his  office,  frightened  into 
silence  a  boy  sleeping  there,  destroyed  the 
week's  issue,  ana  aismnntled  and-  carried 
away  [tarts  of  the  press. 

Not  to  be  halted  so  easily,  Mr.  Pugh  had 
a  new  press  purchased,  and  was  at  worli  at  )  1 
o'clock  ilie  next  day  printing  off  his  weekly 
issue.  A  few  davs  after  he  removed  his 
press  to  his  job  office,  comer  of  Seventh  and 
Main  streets.  At  sundown  on  the  night  of 
the  2<tth  a  second  mob  assembled,  broke  into 
his  office,  pitched  the  lype-cases  and  press 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  were  about 
to  set  it  on  fire  when  his  honor  tlie  Mayor 
Samuel  W.  Diivies,  mounted  the  pile  and 
addressed  the  mob.  lie  complimented  them 
for  having  done  so  well  thus  far,  but  advised 
against  the  conflagrating  process,  ns  it  would 
endanger  the  adjacent  propertj-.  Thereupon 
they  hauled  the  pres-s  by  a  rope,  and  with 
much  noise  and  shoutings  cast  it  into  the 
Ohio  river.  Aftertlie  second  attack  he  fora 
while  printed  the  paper  at  Springboro,  in 
Warren  county,  and  brought  down  "  the 
abominable  sheet "  by  cin.il  to  the  city.  In 
the  exciting  era  he  was  a  marked  man,  and 
very  much  wanted  as  an  olijcct  rtf  adorrmient 
with  tar  and  feathers :  but   by  keeping  in 
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after  dark,  and  keeping  oul  of  ceruin  parte 
of  the  city  when  it  was  light,  aiid  pw^cssing 
moreover  &  powerful  muscular  physique,  he 
waii  blessed  Ui  escape  being  made  a  Bul:yeot  of 
"  high  art."  Scowls  and  cold  shoulders  were 
pven  hiuj  in  abundance.  These  he  bore  with 
equanimity  ;  and,  as  tlic  cause  of  anti-slavery 
gradually  advanced,  many  a  dollar  was  pri- 
vately slipped  into  his  hand,  which  were 
applied  to  aid  the  flight  of  colored  fugitives 
by  the  underground  railroad.  Some  of  the 
monev  nas  supplied  even  by  those  engaged  in 
the  Southern  trade.  No  questioua  were 
oeked.  only  for  the  money,  the  parties  giving 
seeming  strangely  incurious  as  to  its  applica- 
tion, only  aa  they  gave  they  winked  and 
smiled  and  looked  queer. 

Until  1ST5  Mr.  Fu^h  was  cloaelj'  identified 
with  the  printing  business  in  Cincinnati.  In 
183T  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Blr.  Dodd, 
and  began  the  publication  of  the  Weddy 
Chrottwfe.  E.  D.  MaD!ifleld  and  Benjamin 
Ihflke,  editors.  This  paper  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  daily  and  continued  until 
IMG  with  Mr.  Pugh  as  printer.  Just  as  the 
paper  commenced  to  make  financial  returns 
ibr  the  expense  uf  its  establishment,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  church  and  lib  own  desire 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  every  adver- 
tisement regarding  the  sale  of  spirituous 
Uquors  was  taken  out  of  the  paper,  and  "with 
them  nearly  all  the  profits  of  the  business." 
Thus  he  ever  was  ready  to  sacrifice  worldly 
gain  for  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

In  1869,  in  company  with  John  Bailer,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Orthodox  Friends'  Commission,  in  con- 
nection with  the  duties  assumed  under  the 
invitation  of  President  (iraot,  to  make  a  tour 


throug;h  the  Indian  ^  ^ 
of  the  Centml  Su pen n tendency.  Otie  day, 
when  riding  nnarmed  in  a  buggy  through  the 
Indian  country,  accompanied  only  by  a  gujd« 
and  ambulance  driver,  they  were  overtaken 
by  two  wild  Indians  of  the  plains.  Kiowas. 
who  rode  np.  one  on  each  side  of  them,  with 
their  bows  strung  and  arrows  in  their  hanils. 
evidently  designug  mischief.  Mr.  Hugh  re- 
sorted to  a  stralAgem  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Placing  his  hands  to  his  mouth  he  drew  there- 
from a  comolete  set  of  false  teeth,  and  thrust 
them  towards  the  nearest  savage,  at  the  same 
time  dropping  his  heavy  beetling  brows  in  » 
ferocious  scowl,  while  his  mouth,  being  de- 
prived of  ite  support,  the  chin  and  nose  came 
m  close  proximity.  The  Indians  were  horn- 
fieil  at  the  act.  and,  putting  spuia  to  their 
ponies,  in  a  twinkling  were  nowhere  to  be 

From  very  early  life  he  was  a  member  of 
the  religious  Sodety  of  Friends,  and  was  act- 
ively and  devotedly  engaged  in  church  anci 
Sabbath -school  interests,  mission  as  well  as 
his  own;  but  bis  broad  Christian  character 
and  loving  heart  made  him  particularly  an- 
securian.  Ho  was  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  was  constantly 
and  unselfishly  interested  in  the  diaseminatioit 
uf  Bible  truth. 

The  poor  and  unfortunate  found  in  him  a 
most  generous  friend  ;  and  be  was  bo  genial 
and  well  informed  that  his  oompany  was  a. 
pleasure  and  instruction.  Though  saffering 
much  before  his  death,  he  was  not  oon&ned 
to  bed,  and  Joined  his  family  in  worship  oit- 
that  daj-,  requesting  that  the  14th  chanter  of 
John  bo  read.  We  trust  be  is  with  the  Sav- 
iour of  whom  he  loved  to  hear. 

Reminiscenses. — The  above  sketch  of  Achilles  Pugh  !s  from  a  lady  friend. 
His  family  home  was  in  Waynesville,  his  business  point  Cincinnati,  where  I  knew 
him  for  many  years  and  greatly  valued  him  fur  his  sound  sense,  int^rity  and 
social  spirit.  I  t)elicve  he  was  married  into  Qiiakerdom,  and  not  born  into  it. 
No  Friends  would  naturally  christen  a  son  "Achilles." 

He  once  said  to  me  it  was  impossible  to  realize  the  trying  position  of  the  old- 
time  anti-slavery  i>eople.  To  walk  the  streets  and  feel  as  you  passed  along  that  you 
were  hated  by  many  in  the  throngs  you  met,  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  moral  fire- 
brand sowin?  dissension  between  the  North  and  South,  was  by  no  means  a  com- 
fortable position  for  any  man ;  and  the  natural  effect  upon  the  recipient  was  to 
en^nder  in  return  a  bitter,  defiant  spirit. 

To  live  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  even  for  a  righteous  cause,  requires  a 
strength  of  moral  heroism  rarely  possessed,  so  withering  is  it  to  the  spirits.  King 
David  wrote,  "  In  my  haste  I  said  all  men  are  liars ; "  he  might  have  said  with 
equal  ]tungenoy,  and  been  in  no  especial  hurry  about  the  sayiug,  "All  men  are 
moral  cowards," 


Mr.  Pugh  was  a  high-spirited,  sensitive 
gentleman,  and  would  not  tamely  submit  to  a 
wrong.  On  an  occasion  he  was  harshly  at- 
tacked by  a  newspaper  managed  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  printers  for  the  manner  in  which 
be  conducted  his  own  office.  He  brought 
suit  for  libel,  and  was  adjudged  $500  damages. 
On  being  asked  why  he  did  not  call  for  the 


.._   replied,  "I   don't  want   their 
My  object  was  to  establish  a  princi- 


money, 
money. 
pie." 

This,  by  a  sort  of  indirect  association,  re- 
minded me  of  an  anecdote  of  John  Van 
Buren.  son  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  They 
called-  him  "Prinoe  John."  He  was  a  briT- 
liant,  wag^h  young  lawyer,  with  no  great 
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weight  of  moral  purpose,  and  when  his  father 
was  nominated  the  Freesoil  candidate  for 
President  in  1848  he  took  the  stump  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  '* old  gentleman's''  cause.  The 
prince  told  the  people  he  had  now  got  hold 
of  a  moral  principle — FREE  SOIL  ;  it  was  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  got  hold  of 
such  a  thing.  It  was  to  him  a  novel  sensa- 
tion, quite  refreshing,  and  he  was  going  to 
work  that  moral  prinaple  for  all  it  was  worth. 

In  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Pugh  is  told  how  he 
scared  two  wild  Indians  01  the  plains  who 
were  threatening  his  life  by  takmg  out  his 
set  of  false  teeth,  moving  them  in  both  hands 
slowly  toward  them,  at  the  same  time  scowl- 
ing ferociously.  ^  In  telling  me  of  the  incident 
he  laughinglv  said,  ''  Soon  as  I  did  that  they 
spurred  up  their  ponies,  and  were  out  of  sight 
in  a  twinkling.  I  suppose  they  thought  the 
next  thing  to  happen  was  I  would  take  off 
my  head  and  throw  it  at  them.'' 

' '  How  came  you  to  think  of  it  ?' '  I  inquired. 


'^  I  felt  as  though  something  must  be  done  at 
once.  We  were  in  great  peril,  unarmed, 
totally  defenceless,  and  from  an  incident  of  a 
few  evenings  previous  it  flashed  upon  me  to 
try  my  fal»e  teeth.  We  three  Friends  com- 
missioners were  in  a  tepee  in  an  Indian  village 
preparing  to  retire  for  the  night.  The  place 
was  crowded  with  squaws  and  their  children 
gazing  in  wonder  when  one  of  us  took  out  his 
teeth  to  clean,  whereupon  the  whole  crowd 
grunted  '  ugh !  ugh  ! '  and  rushed  out  panic- 
stricken." 

It  is  the  unknown  that  esjjecially  frightens 
savages,  which  has  a  further  illustration  in  an 
anecdote  told  of  a  party  of  English  circus  men 
in  Asia  Minor,  who,  discemmg  a  body  of 
wild  Arabs  riding  down  upon  them  with  hos- 
tile intent,  their  long  spears  at  charse,  com- 
menced turning  summersaults  from  tne  backs 
of  their  horses,  and  then  looking  at  them 
from  under  and  between  their  legs,  when  the 
Arabs  turned  and  fled. 


About  three  miles  southwest  of  Waynesville,  near  the  Little  Miami^  stood,  011 
April  29,  1836,  a  small  log-house,  and  on  that  day  joy  was  under  its  roof,  for 
there  a  boy  babe  was  born.  The  father  was  a  Quaker,  an  Abolitionist ;  had  be- 
gun as  a  surveyor,  then  a  teacher,  and  finally  a  farmer.  This  new  comer  was  to 
grow,  and  finally,  when  the  Quaker  father  had  passed  away,  to  thus  write  of 
him 


*'  His  eye  in  pity's  tears 

Would  ouen  saintly  swim  ; 
He  did  to  others  as  he  would 
That  they  should  do  to  him. 


**  At  rural  toils,  he  strove ; 
In  beauty,  joy  he  sought. 
His  solace  was  m  children's  words. 
And  wise  men's  pondered  thought" 


Of  the  mother  he  also  wrote,  "  She  was  of  Scottish  descent,  a  practical,  energetic 
lady,  and  handsome."  Of  course  she  was.  To  ever)'  dutiful  lad  his  mother's 
face  is  handsome.  Such  were  the  parents  of  William  Henry  Venable, 
LL.D.,  sometimes  called  the  Teacher  Poet.  He  was  born  early  enough  to  have  a 
part  in  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840.  His  father,  an  old-time  Whig,  who  had 
named  him,  afler  Gren.  Harrison,  William  Henry,  took  him  to  a  mass-meeting  in 
a  grove  near  Lebanon,  and  introduced  him  to  the  general,  who  patted  him  on  the 
head,  and  tliough  but  four  years  old  he  remembers  that  interview,  for  long  after 
that  memorable  day  he  wore  a  Tippecanoe  medal  with  a  portrait  of  Harrison,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  log-cabin,  and  the  other  boys  called  him  "  Tip,"  much  to  liis 
disgust. 

When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  ho  was  ten  years  old,  and  the  air  was  satu- 
rated with  anecdotes  of  Tom  Corwin,  and  even  the  small  boys  of  Warren  county 
could  feel  the  force  of  that  great  orator's  eloquence,  and  enjoy  the  ludicrous  comi- 
cality of  his  grotesque  faces.  The  universal  talk  caused  by  Corwin's  great  8})eech 
against  the  Mexican  war  infused  even  the  children  of  that  jx^riod,  for  it  was, 
Venable  writes,  ^*  very  violent  talk."  He  says  :  "  I  was  going  to  school  at  Kidgeville, 
and  I  remember  some  of  the  l)oys  stained  their  hands  and  faces  blood-red  with  poke- 
berry  juice,  and  then  cried  out,  *  If  I  were  a  Mexican,  as  I  am  an  American,  I 
would  welcome  the  American  soldiers  with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves.' 
Several  of  the  big  l)oys  of  the  Ridgcville  scrhool,  Ix;w  Staley,  Amos  Kelsey  iand 
Joe  Githens,  enlisted  and  went  to  Mexico  in  1846.  One  day  some  of  us  *  little 
shavers'  fancied  we  heard  ominous  l>ooming  sounds  of  a  cannon  far  away,  ahd 
having  vague  ideas  of  distances  we  fancied  that  a  Iiattle  was  going  on  at  Monterey, 
and  wondered  whether  Joe  Githens  would  be  killed." 
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When  a.  lad  of  but  <*eveu.  altliough  of  very 
delicate  constitution,  he  wtis  active  in  body 
and  alert  in  mind.  It  was  liis  delight  to 
ramble  alone  "Newman's  Run"  and  tbe 
"Big  WoooB,"  huntiog  EqairreU,  fiehing, 
and  gathering  wild  flowera  and  Ma,v  berriea ; 
or  in  winter,  tracking  rabbits  or  sliding  over 
the  "Old  Swimming  Hole."  Inhentitig 
from  his  father  a  love  for  books,  lie  soon 
learned  to  read.  The  first  that  attracted  him 
were  those  of  travel  and  adventure,  as 
"  Robbins'  Journal."  "  Lewis  &  Clark's 
Journal"  and  "  Bruce 's Travels. "  Although 
the  school  duties  were  iritsome  he  was  a 
faithful  scholar,  and  "  decidedly  enjoyed  the 
companjr  of  the  preUy  girls,  with  one  or  an- 
other of  whom  he  was  forever  in  love." 
Thus  early  with  him  be^n.  an  some  one  has 
ealled  it.  "the  most  wisely  ordained,  inspir' 
ing  humbug  of  life." 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  hcbecameaachool- 
tfacher  to  earn  money  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion, and  began,  Nov.,  1854,  in  a  little,  mis- 
erable old  school-house  at  Sugar  Grove,  near 
Waynesville:  compensation,  sixty  cents  a 
day.  Then  for  several  yeara  he  was  a  teacher 
and  student  in  Alfred  Holbrook's  noted  Nor- 
mal Academy  at  Lebanon.  From  1862  to 
1886,  twenty-four  years,  he  was  a  professor 
of  natural  science  in  Chidiering's  famous  in- 
stitute in  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  remained  for  five  additional  years  iLB 
principal  and  proprietor. 

SIr.Venable'a  educational  and  li  t  era  ry  career 
be^u  early,  and  he  has  achieved  a  fine  repu- 
tation as  0  teacher,  writer  and  lecturer.  His 
iguick  e^ve  for  character,  his  delicious  humor 
and  swift  imagination,  and  his  dramatic  in- 
stinct of  scene  and  situation  make  him  an 
interesting  stcry-teller,  whether  in  speakine 
or  in  writmg,  as  witness  his  "Thomas  TaiT 
more,"  a  narrative  lecture  of  the  humor  and 

[latlioa  of  boy  life,  with  which  he  has  de- 
ighted  hundreds  of  audiences,     A  late  writer 

Possessing  decided  eiecutive  ability,  he 
organiied  in  Cincinnati  the  Society  for  Politi- 
cal Kducation,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  In  the  winterof  1 882-3  he  formed 
and  led  a  model  afternoon  "School  in  Popular 
Science  and  History,"  in  which  fifteen  emi- 
nent lecturers  took  part,  and  which  was  pa- 


the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  In  June.  1886,  the  Chio 
University  bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Prof.  Venable  is  the  author  of  a  "Histoiy 
of  the  United  States,"  pronounced  by  The 
Natiim,  "  the  best  of  \t»  class  ; "  and  of  two 
volumes  of  poems.  "June  on  the  Miami," 
and  "Melodies  of  the  Heart."  The  poem 
by  which  he  first  became  cenerally  known. 
"The  Teacher's  Dream,"  has  been  tiraised 
by,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Garfield  and  other 
notfid  men,  and  is  popular  with  teachem 
everywhere.  It  is  far  surpassed  in  poetical 
merit  by  many  of  the  author's  later  pieces. 
A  New  England  critic  writes  of  his  recent 


volume  :  "  It  seems  to  me  1  have  never  yet 
read  abook  of  verses  which  satisfied  me  more, 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  read  from  no  minor 
poet  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  so  many  sat- 
isfactory strains.  Such  eoual  strength  in 
love,  patriotism,  religion  and  humor  is  rarely 

Another  says  his  "  Melodies  of  the  Heart ' ' 
is  as  a  litUo  open  chest,  "filled  with  sim- 

Elicily,  beauty,  melodj-,  purity,  pathoB  and 
umor.  the  wnole  perfumed  with  love." 
Mr.  Venable  has  just  issued  from  the  press 
of  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  ' '  Beginning  of  Lit- 
eraiT  Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley,'  »  work 
of  singular  value  and  interest. 
The  "Teacher  Poet"  is  happily  married 


A  very  pleasant  glimpse  of  the- 
Venable  home  at  Mount  Tuaculum  is  given 
by  the  Hon.  Coates  Kinney,  the  author  of 
the  far-famed  lyric,  "Rain  on  the  Roof:" 

"Mr.  Venable  has  a  poet's  home  and  a 
poet's  wife — a  talented  woman  who  appreci- 
ates him  and  inspires  him  with  her  loving 
admiration.  Just  east  of  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad,  there  is  a  picturesque 
suburb  named  {by  some  admirers  of  Cicero) 
Tusculum.  Leaving  the  station,  climbing 
the  np-hill  street  of  the  l«wn,  turning  inttt^ 
the  wood,  passing  down  through  a  glen, 
winding  about,  and  again  climbing  by  stone 
steps  up  gentle  slopes,  across  rustic  plank 
bridges,  under  overhanging  trees,  ana  ^ou 
come  to  the  poet's  home — a  commodious 
country  house  almost  on  fop  of  the  bill,  look- 
ing down  over  all  the  landscape  of  slopes, 
and  glens,  and  ravines,  and  woods  that  you 
havejust  come  through. 

"Ttiis  is  the  poet's  home ;  and  a  delight- 
ful home  it  is,  full  of  love  and  poetry  and 
children.  Venable  is,  in  the  city,  a  man  of 
business  and  bustle  in  the  daytime,  but  * 
dreamer  here  on  the  hills  at  night.  An 
evening  with  him  there  in  hb  cozy  library, 
overlooking  the  brown  ravine,  is  a  rest  and. 
refreshment  not  soon  to  be  forgotten." 


The  Teacher's  Dream. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone 
While  twilight  gathered  on  ; 

And  not  a  sound  was  heard  around  ; 
The  boys  and  girb  were  gone. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone. 
Unnerved  and  pale  was  be  ; 

Bowed  'neath  a  yoke  of  care,  he  spolce 
In  sad  soliloquy : 

"Another  round,  another  round 

Of  labor  thrown  away. 
Another  chain  of  toil  and  pain 

Dragged  through  a  tedious  day. 

"Of  no  avail  is  constant  zeal, 

Love's  sacrifice  is  loss, 
The  hopes  of  mom,  so  golden,  torn 

Each  evening  into  dross. 
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^*  I  S4)uander  od  a  barren  field 

My  strength,  my  life,  my  all ; 
The  seeds  Isow  will  Aever  jprow, 

They  perish  where  they  ndL** 

He  sighed,  and  low  upon  his  hands 

His  aching  brow  he  pressed  ; 
And  o'er  his  frame  ere  long  there  came 

A  soothing  sense  of  rest. 

And  then  he  lifted  up  his  face, 

But  started  back  aghast — 
The  room  by  strange  and  sudden  change 

Assumed  proportions  vast. 

It  seemed  a  senate  hall,  and  one 

Addressed  a  listening  throng ; 
Each  burning  word  all  Dosoms  stirred, 

Applause  rose  loud  and  long. 

The  *wildered  teacher  thought  he  knew 

The  speaker's  voice  and  look, 
*'And  for  his  name,"  said  he,  ''  the  same 

Is  in  my  record  book. 

The  stately  senate  hall  dissolved, 

A  church  rose  in  its  place, 
Wherein  there  stood  a  man  of  God, 

Dispensing  words  of  grace. 

And  though  he  heard  the  solemn  voice, 

And  saw  the  beard  of  gray. 
The  teacher's  thought  was  strangely  wrought, 

**  My  yearning  heart  to-day 

**  Wept  for  this  youth,  whose  wayward  will 

Against  persuasion  strove. 
Compelling  force,  love's  last  resource, 

To  stablish  laws  of  love. '  * 

The  church,  a  phantasm,  vanished  soon  : 

What  saw  the  teacher  then  ? 
In  classic  gloom  of  alcoved  room 

An  author  plied  his  pen. 

**  M^  idlest  lad,"  the  teacher  said, 

Filled  with  a  new  surprise — 
* 'Shall  I  behold  Jm  name  enrolled 

Among  the  great  and  wise  ? ' ' 

The  vision  of  a  cottage  home 

The  teacher  now  aescried  ; 
A  mother's  face  illumed  the  place 

Her  influence  sanctified. 

''A  miracle  !  a  miracle  ! 

This  matron  well  I  know 
Was  but  a  wild  and  careless  child 

Not  half  an  hour  ago. 

*'  And  when  she  to  her  children  speaks 

Of  duty's  golden  rule. 
Her  lips  repeat,  in  accents  sweet, 

My  words  to  her  at  school.'* 

The  scene  was  changed  again,  and,  lo ! 

The  school -house  rude  and  old ; 
Upon  the  wall  did  darkness  fall ; 

The  evening  air  was  cold. 


«t 


A  dream,"  the  sleeper,  waking,  said, 
Then  i)aced  along  the  floor. 
And,  whistling  low  and  soft  and  slow. 
He  locked  the  school-house  door. 

And,  walking  home,  his  heart  was  full 
Of  peace  and  trust  and  love  and  praise, 

And,  singing  slow  and  soft  and  low. 
He  mui mured,  "After  many  days.'* 

Let's  Shake. 

You  thought  you  would  take  me,  you  say,  by 

surprise ! 
You  rascal !  I  knew  you  the  moment  my  eyes 
Lighted  on  your  old  back,  Bill,  I  couldn't 

mistake 
Your  voice  nor  your  motions.     How  are  you  ? 

Let's  shake  ! 

You  are  a  friend  that  sticks  to  his  ftiend. 
Living  or  dying,  world  without  end : 
Through  flood  and  through  fire  I  d  go  for 

your  sake. 
Give  us  your  hand  here,  old  fellow, 

Jjet's  shake! 

Don't  it  beat  all  ?    Now  why  did  you  wire 
Me  not  to  expect  you,  you  measureless  liar? 
Come  up  to  my  den,  and  by  jolly,  we'll  make 
A  night  of  it  talking  of  old  times — 

Let  s  sluike  ! 

How  have  you  been  ?    Let  me  look  in  your 

face; 
Have  you  won,  have  you  lost,  in  life's  dusty 

race? 
Have  you  knocked  the  persimmons  and  taken 

the  cake? 
No?    Here  is  mv  wallet — ^we' 11  share  it — 

Let's  sJiake  ! 

Here  is  my  heart — it  is  truer  than  gold ; 
Hotter  it  grows  as  the  world  waxes  cold ; 
Come,  tell  me  your  troubles,  and  let  me  par- 
take 
Your  inmost  perplexities,  William — 

Let's  shake! 

Tell  me  your  sorrows,  and  talk  of  your  joys ; 
Don't  you  remember  the  days  we  were  boys? 
What  has  become  of  Sam,  Tom,  Joe  and 

Jake? 
Shake  to  their  memory,  brother, 

Ijefs  shake! 

Say,  are  you  married,  or  are  3'ou  irt  love  ? 
Speak  out,  for  you  know  we  are  like  hand  and 

glove ; 
I  used  to  think  you  and  Belle  Esmond  would 

wed. 
Yes,  yes,  as  I  wrote  you,  the  baby  is  dead; 
1  thought  for  a  while  that  my  wife's  heart 

must  break ; 
Your  hand,  dear  old  comrade — don't  mind 

me. 

Let's  shake  ! 

Gk>d  bless  you !    I'm  awfully  glad  you  are 
here. 
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You  ntust  not  make  fun  of  this  vouiaDbh      With  this  planet;  but  when  all  the  won?  ud 

'Twaa  only  a  baby,  suarce  two  Aprils  uM.  Are  over,  I  hope  we  may  strike  a  new  life 

But,  Billy,  I  l«U  you,  they  t/u  get  a  hold  Up  yonder,  where  hearts  uever  hunger  uur 
Of  the  heart-strings,  these  babiee,  and  siuoe  ache, 

oure  went,  You'll  give  mo  the  grip  there,  old  fellow, 
Why,   somehow  or  other,  we're  not  quit*  Wetliluike! 

content 

W'avnesvili.e  is  niue  miles  uortlu^aat  of  Lebanon,  on  the  Little  Miami  river, 
and  a  rueasuretl  half  mile  from  Corwin  Station  on  the  P.  C.  &  St,  L.  R.  E. 
NewspaiJers :  Miami  Gasdte,  neutral,  T.  J.  Brown,  editor  and  publisher;  Netrs, 
Kfjiiiblican,  Drew  Sweet,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  1  Methodist  EpLs- 
(»[ial ;  1  EpiBcojia] ;  1  Christian ;  2  Friends'  meeting  honses.  Banks :  (T.  H, 
Harris)  J,  J.  MoBher,  cashier ;  Wavnesville  National,  S.  S,  Haines,  president ; 
W.  H.  Allen,  cashier.  Population,  1880,  7i>3.  School  uensus,  1888,  237.  Wm. 
M,  nartord,  school  superintendent. 

Waynesville  was  laid  out  in  February,  1796,  by  Samuel  Highway,  an  emi- 

{[rant  from  England,  and  Dr.  Evan  Banes.  More  than  a  year  later  Highway 
lired  two  wagons,  a  gnide  and  three  or  four  w(KMlmen  to  cut  a  road  from  Q>him- 
bia  to  the  projected  town,  there  to  make  the  first  settlement.  The  wagons  were 
three  or  four  days  on  the  journey,  arri\-ing  at  the  site  of  the  new  town  March  8, 
1797.  Francis  Bailv,  a  young  Englishman,  was  with  the  party,  and  gives  aa 
interesting  ai-count  of  the  founding  of  Wavnesville  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Tonr  in 
the  Unsettled  Pails  of  North  America  in  1796  and  1797."  While  the  sonnd  of 
the  axe  was  heard  felling  the  trees  for  the  first  residences,  Baily  and  Dr.  Banes 
went  hunting  and  hilled  one  bear  and  two  or  three  deer,  and  saw  a  great  number 
of  wild  turkeys.  Francis  Baily  later  Ijeeame  a  celebrated  astronomer,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  "  Royal  Astronomical  Society," 

liev.  James  Smith  visited  Wayuesvilfe  Octiiber  11,  1797,  and  found  fourteen 
families  settled  there.  He  says :  "  We  lodged  with  a  Mr.  Highway,  an  emigrant 
from  England,  who  with  a  number  of  his  country  peoi)le  suffered  inconceivable 
lia]xlshi|)s  rn  getting  to  this  country.  It  was  curious  to  see  their  elegant  furniture 
and  silver  plate  glittering  in  a  small,  smoky  nibin,"  A  lai^e  nunit)er  of  the 
early  settlers  in  thi.s  vicinity  wci-c  Friends. 

Morrow  is  ten  miles  southeast  of  Lebanon,  on  the  Little  Miami  river,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Little  Miami  and  the  C.  &  M.  V.  divisions  of  the  P.  C  &  St.  L. 

Morrow  was  laid  out  by  Wra.  H.  Clement  and  others  when  the  Little  Miami 
R.  R.  was  completed  to  the  mouth  of  Todd's  Fork  in  1844,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Gov.  Morrow,  then  president  of  the  railroad. 

Churches ;  1  Catholic ;  1  MetJiodist ;  1  Presbyterian.  Bank  :  Morrow  (A.  N. 
&  Theo.  Couden),  E.  C.  Dunham,  cashier.  Population,  1880,  946.  School 
census,  1888,  385 ;  O.  W.  Martin,  superintendent  schools. 

Harveysburg  is  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Lebanon.  It  was  laid  out  by 
William  Harvey  in  1828.  Near  tlie  town  are  "  the  fifty  springs"  of  mineral 
waters. 

Churc!ies:  1  United  Brethren ;  1  Methodist  Episeoiial ;  1  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal;  1  Baptist;  1  Orthodox  Friends;  1  Hicksite  Friends.  Population, 
1880,  539.     School  census,  1888,  196. 

Sprinoboro  is  eight  miles  north  of  Lebanon.  Population,  1880, 553,  School 
eeiisus,  1888,  188, 

Springboro  was  laid  out  by  Jonathan  Wright  in  1815,  and  took  its  name  from 
one  of  the  finest  springs  in  the  Slate,  tlie  water  of  which  has  been  utilized  in 
running  a  flouring-mill  and  woollen  factory. 

RiixiEVii.i.E  was  laid  out  in  1815  by  Fergus  McLean,  fathsr  of  Justice  John 
McLean,  and  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  ridges  on  the  line  of  the 
L,  &  N.  R.  R.,  in  the  north  part  of  the  county. 
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BuTLERViLLE  was  laid  out  by  Abram  B.  Butler  in  1838. 

Murdoch  was  named  from  the  distinguished  actor  and  reader,  who  resided 
there  about  twenty-five  years.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  L.  M.  B.  B.,  in  the 
southeast  corner  oi  the  county. 

Mason  is  eight  miles  southwest  of  Lebanon,  on  the  C.  L.  &  N.  B.  B.  Popu- 
lation, 1880,  431.  School  census,  1888,  178.  It  was  laid  out  in  1815  by  Major 
William  Mason,  and  first  called  Palmyra. 

Maineville  is  nine  miles  south  of  Lebanon.  Population,  1880, 324.  School 
census,  1888,  132.  It  was  first  called  Yankeetown,  being  founded  by  emigrants 
from  Maine,  the  first  of  whom,  Dr.  John  Cottle,  came  in  1818. 

Foster's  Ckossings  is  ten  miles  southeast  of  Lebanon,  on  the  L.  M.  B.  B.^ 
and  lone  famous  as  a  point  for  the  raising  of  sweet  potatoes  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity; and 

KiNos  Mills,  near  it,  also  on  the  railroad  and  river,  where  gunpowder  is 
largely  manufactured. 
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■WASHINGTON". 

Washington  Couhty  was  forDied  July  2(3,  J  788,  by  procUmaUoD  of  Gov. 
St.  Clair,  being  the  ptrst  county  ibniieti  within  tlie  limits  of  Ohio. 

The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  exoepting  the  broad  strips  of  alluvial 
land  on  the  Ohio  and  Mnskingiim.  In  the  middle  and  western  part  are  extensive 
tracts  of  fertile  land.  The  uplands  near  tlie  large  streams  are  commonly  broken, 
but  well  adapted  to  ])asturage.  The  principal  products  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  daiiT  produce,  fruit  and  wool. 

Its  original  ooundaries  were  as  follows :  "Banning  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  where  the  icesteTvi  boundary  Une  of  Pennaylvania  cfoeses  U,  and  jninniruj  with 
that  line  to  Lake  Erie  ;  thence  along  the  eouthem  shore  of  said  hie  to  the  month  of 
Guyahoga  nver ;  thence  up  the  saui  rirer  to  the  portage  between  it  and  the  7\utca- 
rawas  branch  of  the  Mwilangmti ;  thence  down  thai  branch  to  thefarlig,  at  the  cross- 
ing place  above  Fori  Latirene  ;  thence  with  a  line  to  be  dravm  weka-ly  to  the  portage 
on  that  brajtch  of  the  Big  Miami  on  which  the  fort  tiood  thai  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1752,  until  it  meda  the  road  from  the  lower  Shawnese  town  to  Sandxiskg  ; 
Ihence  south  to  the  Scioto  nea-,  and  thence  witJi,  thai  river  to  the  mouth,  ajtd  thence  up 
the  Ohio  river  to  the  place  of  beginning."  This  area  comprised  more  than  the 
eastern  half  of  tlie  now  State  of  Ohio. 

Area  about  650  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  106,805  ;  id 
pasture,  137,758;  woodland,  81,026;  Iving  waste,  10,562;  produced  in  wheat, 
322,846  bushels;  rj-e,  3,416;  buckwhrat,  643;  oats,  216,603;  core,  664,769; 
broom-corn,  8,475  H».  brush;  meadow  hay,  19,776  tons;  clover  hay,  3,699; 
potatoes,  120,664  bushels;  tobacco,  314,475  lbs.;  butter,  681,224;  elieese, 
4,816;  sorghum,  14,032  gallons;  maple  sugar,  1,043  lbs.;  honey,  6,837;  ^gs, 
916,793  dozen ;  grapes,  22,040  lbs.  ;  wine,  882  gallons ;  sweet  potatoes,  26,439 
bualiels;  apples,  9,726  ;  peaches,  3,946;  i>ears,  926  ;  wool,  445,771  ll>s.;  miloh 
cows  owned,  7,826.  Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888 :  Coal,  2,432  tons,  employ- 
ing 15  miners.  School  census,  1888,  14,140 ;  teachers,  394.  Miles  of  railroad 
track,  88. 
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1840. 

1880. 

TownsHira  AHO  Cbkbdb. 

1840. 

1880. 

Adam^, 

791 

1,866 

Ludlow, 

639 

1,375 

AureliuB, 

886 

909 

Marietta, 

2,689 

8,830 

Barlow, 

880 

1,200 

Muskingum, 

Belpre, 

1,2% 

2,636 

Newport, 

1,678 

2,548 

Decatur, 

439 

1,604 

Palmer, 

591 

Dunham, 

900 

Koxburj-, 

1,225 

Fairfield, 

731 

Salem, 

881 

1,638 

Fearing, 
Grand  View, 

1,019 

1,276 

Union, 

888 

614 

2,663 

Warten, 

931 

1,903 

Independence, 

336 

1,792 

Waterford, 

1,166 

2,128 

Jolly, 

582 

Watertown, 

1,128 

1,894 

Lawrence, 

671 

2,335 

Wesley, 

991 

1,482 

Liberty, 

515 

1,614 

Population  of  Washington  in  1820  was  10,425 ;  1830,  1 1,731  ;  1840,  20,694  ; 
1860,  36,268;  1880,  43,244:  of  whom  35,103  were  bom  in  Ohio;  1,549, 
Pennsylvania;  1,115,  Viiginia;  319,  New  York;  100,  Indiana;  76,  Kentucky  ; 
2,002,  German  Empire;  515,  Ireland;  216,  England  and  Wales;  177,  Scot- 
land; 36  British  America;  31,  France;  and  5,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Census, 
1890,  42,380. 
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This  county  was  the  first  settled  in  Ohio  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
England  Ohio  Company.  Its  earliest  settlers  were  from  New  England,  the 
descendants  of  whom  constitute  the  largest  part  of  its  present  populatiou. 

The  ERfrxrriON  of  Fort  Harmah. 
In  the  autumn  of  1 785  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  John  Doughty,  commenced  the  erection,  and  the  next  year  com- 
)ileted  Fort  Harmar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio.  It  was  named  in  nonor  of  Col.  Josiah  Harmar,  to  whose  raiment 
Maj.  Doughty  was  attached.  It  was  the  first  military  post  erected  by  Americans 
within  the  limits  of   Ohio,  excepting  Fort  Laurens,  built   in   1778,  near   the 


Fort  Hakmab. 

present  Bolivar,  Tuscarawas  county.  The  outlines  of  the  fort  formed  a  regular 
j)entagon,  embracing  within  the  area  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  Its  walls 
were  formed  of  large  horizontal  timbers,  and  the  bastions  of  lai^  upright 
timbers,  of  about  fourteen  feet  In  height,  fastened  to  each  other  by  strips  of  timber 
tree-nailed  into  each  picket.  In  its  rear  Maj.  Doughty  laid  out  fine  gardens. 
It  continued  to  be  occupied  liy  United  States  troops  until  September,  1790,  when 
they  were  ordered  to  Cincinnati.  A  comjiany  under  Captain  Haskell  continued 
to  make  the  fort  their  iiead-(|uarters  during  the  Indian  war,  sending  out  oc- 
casionally small  detachments  to  assist  the  colonists  at  Marietta,  fielpre  and 
Waterford,  in  guarding  their  garrisons  against  the  Indians.  The  barracks  and 
houses  not  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trooi>s  were  occupied  by  the 
inhabitants  living  at  Alarictla,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Muskingum. 

In  the  autumn  of  17S7  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company  ot^nized  in  New 
England,  preparatory  to  a  settlement.  Upon  the  23d  of  November  they  made 
arrangements  fur  a  party  of  47  men  to  set  forward  imdcr  the  superintendence  of 
Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  ;  and  not  long  after,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  they  started 
")n  their  toilsome  journey.  Some  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  those  who  followed 
ihera  to  the  colony,  had  served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  either  as  officers 
i>r  soldiers,  being  men  who  liad  sj^ent  the  prime  of  their  lives  in  the  struggle  for 
XWyertv. 

"During  the  winter  of  1787-8  these  men  were  pressing  on  over  the  Allegha- 
iiies  by  the  old  Indian  path  which  had  l>een  ojiened  into  Braddock's  road,  and 
which  has  since  been  followed  by  the  national  turnpike  from  Cumberland  west- 
ward.    Through  the  dreary  winter  days  they  trudged  on,  and  by  April  were  all 
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gathered  on  the  Yohi(^atiy,  where  boats  had  been  built,  and  started  for  the  Mus- 
kingum. Oq  the  seventh  of  April  they  landed  at  the  sjtot  chosen,  and  became 
the  founders  of  Oliio,  unless  we  regard  as  such  tJie  Moravian  mlHsiunaries. 

"As  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  ap|)ointed  governor  the  preceding  October,  had  not 
yet  arrived,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  temiwrur)'  governmeot  for  tlieir  internal 
security;  for  which  purpose  a  set  of  hiwa  was  paired,  and  published  by  being 
nailed  to  a  tree  in  the  village,  and  Return  Joimthau  Metgs  was  apjwinted  to  ad- 
minister them.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  good  habits  of  the  people  of  the 
colouy  that  during  three  months  but  one  difference  occurred,  and  that  was  com- 
promised. Indeed,  a  better  set  of  men  altogether  could  scar(«  have  been  selected 
for  the  purpose  than  Putnam's  little  baud.  Washington  might  well  say, 'no 
rotony  in  America  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that  which 
was  first  conimpnee<l  at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  property  and  atrengtli, 
will  be  its  characteristics.  I  know  many  of  the  settlers  personally,  and  there  never 
were  men  better  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  such  a  communitv.' 

"On  the  Bccoud  of  July  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents  was  held  on  the 
banks  of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the  uew-hom  city  and  its 
public  squares.  As  the  settlement  had  neen  merely  '  The  Muskingum,'  the  name 
Marietta  was  now  formally  given  to  it,  in  honor  of  Marie  Autoinette. 

"  On  the  fourth  of  July  an  oration  wa?  delivered  by  James  M.  Vamuni,  who, 
with  S.  H.  Parsons  and  John  Armstrong,  had  been  appointed  to  thejudicial  bench 
of  the  terriforj'jOn  the  16th  of  October,  1 787.  Five  days  later  the  governor 
arrived  and  tlie  colony  b^a.n  to  assume  form.  The  ordinance  of  1787  provided 
two  district  grades  of  government  for  the  northwest  lerritorj-,  under  the  first  of 
which  the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  three  judges,  and 
this  form  was  at  once  oi^nixed  ujwn  the  governor's  arrival.  The  first  law,  which 
was  'for  n^ilating  and  establishuig  the  militia,'  was  publislied  upon  the  25th  of 
July;  and  the  next  day  appearecl  the  governor's  proclamation,  erecting  all  the 
country  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  east  of  the  Scioto  river  into  the 
county  of  Washington. 

"  From  thitt  tiirie  forward,  notwithstanding  (lie  doubt  yet  existing  a'?  to  the 
Indians,  all  at  Marietta  went  on  prosperously  and  pleasantly.  On  the  second  of 
September,  the  first  court  was  held,  witli  becoming  ceremonies,"  which  was  the 
first  civil  court  ever  convened  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

"The  procession  was  formed  at  the  Point  opened  for  the  adminiatration  of  even-handed 

S where  most  of  the  settlers  resided),  in  the  justice  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty 

bllowing  order:— Ist,  The  high  sheriff,  wiih  and  the  innocent,  without  respect  of  persons  : 

his  drawn  sword  ;  2d,  the  citizens  ;  3d.  the  none  to  be  punished  without  a  trial  by  (faeir 

officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  HaTmar;  4th,  peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and 

the  members  of  the  bar;  5th,  the  supreme  evidence  in  the  case.      Although  this  scene 

judges;  fith,  thegovemorandclerg.vman;  7th,  was  exhibited  thus  early  in  the  settlement  of 

the  newly  appointed  judees  of  the  court  of  the  State,  few  ever  equalled  it  in  the  divinity 

coiDDion  pleas,  Generals  Kufus  Putnam  and  and  esalted  character  of  iis  principal  partici- 

Benj.  Tupper.  pat ors.     Many  of  them  belong  to  the  nistorj- 

"They  marched  up  a  path  that  had  been  of  our  country,  in  the  darkest  as  well  as  most 

cut  and  cleared  through  tficforest  toCarapus  splendid  periods  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Martius  Hall  (stockade),  where   the   whole  To  witness  this  spectacle,  a  large  body  of 

counter- marched,  and  the  judges  (Putnam  Indians  was  collected,  from  the  most  powerful 

and  Tupper)  took  their  seats.     The  clergy-  tribes  then  occupying  the  almost  entire  west. 


in,  Rev.  Dr.  Cnfler,  then  invoked  the  di-      They  had  assembled    for    the  purposi 
vine  blessing.     The    Hheriff.  Col.  Ebenezer      making  a  treaty.     Whether  anv  of  them  en 
Sproat  (one  of  nature's  nobles),  proclaimed      Ipred  the  hall  of  justice,  or  what  were  thei 


"  The  progress  of  the  settlement  [says  a  letter  from  the  Muskingum]  is  sufH- 
ciently  rapid  for  the  first  year.  We  are  continually  erecting  houses,  but  arrivals 
are  faster  than  we  can  possibly  ^nvide  convenient  covering.  Our  first  ball  was 
opened  about  the  middle  of  December,  at  which  were  fifteen  ladies,  as  well 
acoomplished  in  the  manners  of  polite  circles  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  old 
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States.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  progress  of  society  in  this  new  world ;  where^ 
I  believe,  we  shall  vie  with,  if  not  excel,  the  old  States,  in  every  accomplishment 
necessary  to  render  life  agreeable  and  happy/' 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS. 

Soon  after  the  landing,  preparations  were  made  to  build  the  stockaded  fort,. 
Campus  MartiuSy  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made ;  and  although  it  was 
beguti  in  the  course  of  that  year,  it  was  not  entirely  completed  with  palisades  and 
outworks,  or  bastions,  until  the  winter  of  1791. 


The  walls  formed  a  regular  parallelogram, 
the  sides  of  which  were  180*  feet  each.  At 
each  comer  was  erected  a  strong  block -house, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  ana  sentry  box. 
These  bouses  were  20  feet  square  below  and 
24  feet  above,  and  projected  6  feet  beyond 
the  curtains,  or  main  walls  of  the  fort.  The 
intermediate  curtains  were  built  up  with 
dwelling-houses,  made  of  wood,  whip-sawed 
into  timbers  four  inches  thick,  ana  of  the 
requisite  width  and  length.  These  were  laid 
up  similar  to  the  structure  of  log-houses, 
with  the  ends  nicely  dove-tailed  or  fitted  to- 
gether so  as  to  make  a  neat  finish.  The 
whole  were  two  stories  high,  and  covered 
with  good  shingle  roofs.  Convenient  chim- 
neys were  erected  of  bricks,  for  cooking  and 
warming  the  rooms.  A  number  of  the 
dwelling  houses  were  built  and  owned  by 
private  individuals,  who  had  families.  In 
the  west  and  south  fronts  were  strong  gate- 
ways ;  and  over  that,  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  looking  to  the  Muskingum  river,  was  a 
belfry.  The  chamber  underneath  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Hon.  Winthrop  Sargent,  as  an 
office,  be  being  secretary  to  the  governor  of 
the  N.  W.  Territory,  Ueneral  St.  Clair,  and 
performing  the  duties  of  governor  in  his 
absence.  This  room  projected  over  the  gate- 
way, like  a  block-house,  and  was  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  gate  beneath  in  time  of 
an  assault 

At  the  outer  comer  of  each  block-house  was 
erected  a  bastion,  standing  on  four  stout 
timbers.  The  floor  of  the  bastion  was  a  little 
above  the  lower  story  of  the  block -house. 
They  were  square,  and  built  up  with  thick 
planks  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  so  that 
when  he  looked  over  he  stepped  on  a  narrow 
platform,  or  ''banquet,"  running  round  the 
sides  of  the  bulwark.  Port-holes  were  made 
for  musketry,  as  well  as  for  artillery,  a  single 
piece  of  which  was  mounted  in  the  southwest 
and  northeast  bastions.  In  these  the  sentries 
were  regularly  posted  every  night,  as  more 
convenient  of  access  than  the  towers  ;  a  door 
leading  into  them  from  the  upper  story  of  the 
block-nouses.  The  lower  room  of  the  south- 
west block-house  was  occupied  for  a  guard- 
bouse.  Running  from  comer  to  comer  of  the 
block-houses  was  a  row  of  palisades,  sloping 
outwards,  and  resting  on  stout  rails.  Twenty 
feet  in  advance  of  these  was  a  row  of  very 
strong  and  large  pickets,  set  upright  in  the 
earth. 

Gateways  through  these  admitted  the  in- 
mates of  the  garrison.    A  few  feet  beyond 


the  outer  palisades  was  placed  a  row  of  abatis^ 
made  from  the  tops  and  branches  of  trees, 
sharpened  and  pointing  outwards,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  an  enemy 
to  have  penetrated  even  within  their  outworks. 
The  dwelling  houses  occupied  a  spacefromi 
15  to  30  feet  each,  and  were  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  forty  or  fifly  families,  and 
did  actually  contain  from  200  to  300  persons, 
men,  women  and  children,  during  the  Indian 
war. 

Before  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities^ 
the  block-houses  were  occupied  as  follows : — 
the  southwest  one  by  the  family  of  Gov.  St 
Clair  ;  the  northwest  one  for  public  worship 
and  holding  of  courts.  The  southeast  block- 
house was  occupied  by  private  families  ;  and 
the  northeast  as  an  office  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  company.  The 
area  within  the  walls  was  144  feet  square,  and 
afforded  a  fine  parade-ground.  In  the  centre 
was  a  well,  80  feet  in  depth,  for  the  supnly 
of  water  to  the  inhabitants  in  case  of^  a 
siege.  ^  A  large  sun-dial  stood  for  many 
years  in  the  square,  placed  on  a  handsome 
post,  and  gave  note  of  the  march  of  time. 
It  is  still  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  old  gar- 
rison. 

Afler  the  war  commenced,  a  regular  mili- 
tary corps  was  organized,  and  a  guard  con- 
stantlv  kept  night  and  day.  The  whole  es- 
tablishment formed  a  very  strong  work,  and 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  head  that  planned 
it.  It  was  in  a  manner  impregnable  to  the 
attacks  of  Indians,  and  none  but  a  regular 
army  with  cannon  could  have  reduced  it.  It 
is  tme,  that  the  heights  across  the  Muskin- 
gum commanded  and  looked  down  upon  the 
defences  of  the  fort  *  but  there  was  no  enemy 
in  a  condition  to  take  possession  of  this  ad- 
vantage. 

The  garrison  stood  on  the  verge  of  that  beau- 
tiful plain  on  the  east  side  of  and  overlooking 
the  Muskingum,  on  which  are  seated  those 
celebrated  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  erected 
probably  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  defence  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  ground  descends  into 
shallow  ravines  on  the  north  and  south  sides ; 
on  the  west  is  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  river 
bottoms,  or  alluvions ;  and  the  east  passed 
out  on  to  the  level  plain.  On  this  the  ground 
was  cleared  of  trees  beyond  the  reach  of  rifle 
shots,  so  as  to  afford  no  shelter  to  a  hidden 
foe.  Extensive  fields  of  com  were  /jrow- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  standing  girdled 
trees  beyond.  The  front  wall  of  the 
garrison  was   about    150   yards   from    the 
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Moskingum  river.  The  appearance  of  the 
fort  from  without  was  grand  and  imposing  ; 
at  a  little  distance  resembling  one  of  tne  mili- 
tary palaces  or  castles  of  the  feudal  a^es. 
Between  the  outer  palisades  and  the  river 
were  laid  out  neat  wardens  for  the  use  of 
Gov.  St.  Clair  and  his  secretary,  with  the 
officers  of  the  company. 

Opposite  the  fort,  on  the  shore  of  the  river, 
was  built  a  substantial  timber  wharf,  at  which 
was  moored  a  fine  cedar  barge  for  twelve 
rowers,  built  by  Capt.  Jonathan  Devoll,  for 
Gen.  Putnam ;  a  number  of  pirogues,  and 
the  light  canoes  of  the  country  ;  and  last,  not 


least,  "the  May- flower,'*  or  '^ Adoenture 
Gallei/,*'  in  which  the  first  detaebment  of 
colonists  were  transported  from  the  shores  of 
the  Yohiogany  to  tne  banks  of  the  Muskin- 
gum. In  these,  especially  the  (ainoes,  during 
the  war,  most  of  the  communications  were 
carried  on  between  the  settlemeqts  of  the 
company  and  the  more  remote  towns  above 
on  the  Ohio  river.  Travelling  by  land  was 
very  hauurdous  to  any  but  the  rangers  or 
spies.  There  were  no  roads  nor  bridges 
across  the  creeks,  and  for  many  years  after 
the  war  had  ceased  the  travelling  was  nearly 
all  done  by  canoes  on  the  rivers. 


The  names  of  the  first  forty-eight  settlers  at  Marietta  are,  (jeneral  Rufus 
Putnam,  superintendent  of  the  colony ;  Colonels  Ebenezer  Sproat,  Return  J. 
Meigs,  and  Maior  Anselm  Tupper  and  John  Mathews,  surveyors ;  Maior  Haflfield 
White,  steward  and  quartermaster ;  Captains  Jonathan  Devol,  Josiah  Munro, 
Daniel  Davis,  Peregnne  Foster,  Jethro  Putnam,  William  Gray  and  Ezekiel 
Cooper ;  Jabez  Barlow,  Daniel  Bushnell,  Phineas  Cobum,  Ebenezer  Cory,  Samuel 
Cushing,  Jervis  Cutler,  Israel  Danton,  Jonas  Davis,  Allen  Devol,  Gilbert  Devol, 
Jr.,  Isaac  Dodge,  Oliver  Dodge,  Samuel  Felshaw,  Hezekiah  Flint,  Hezekiah 
Flint,  Jr.,  John  Gardner,  Benjamin  Griswold,  Elizur  Kirtland,  Theophilus 
Learned,  Joseph  Lincoln,  Simeon  Martin,  William  Mason,  Henry  Maxon,  Wil- 
liam Miller,  Edmund  Moulton,  William  Moulton,  Amos  Porter,  Allen  Putnam, 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Earl  Sproat,  Ihivid  Wallis,  Joseph  Wells,  Josiah  White,  Peletiah 
White,  Josiah  Whitridge. 


Other  settlers  who  came  the  first  season  to 
Marietta,  as  far  as  recollected,  were  as  follows: 

Of  the  agents,  were  Winthrop  Sargeant. 
secretary  of  the  territory,  Judges  Parsons  ana 
Varnum  of  the  settlers,  Capt.  Dana,  Joseph 
Barker,  Col.  Battelle,  Major  Tyler,  Dr.  True, 
Capt.  Lunt,  the  Bridges,  Thomas  Cory,  An- 
drew M'Clure,  Thomas  Lord,  Wm.  Oridley, 
Moody,  Kussels,  Deavens,  Oakes,  Wright, 
Clough,  Oreen,  Shipman,  Dorrance,  the 
Maxons,  Wells,  etc.  The  first  boat  of  fami- 
lies arrived  on  the  1 9th  of  August,  in  the 
same  season,  consisting  of  Gen.  Tupper' s, 
Col.  lehabod  Nye's,  Col.  Cushing' s.  Major 
Cohurn's,  and  Major  Goodale's. 

In  the  spring  of  17S9  settlements  were 
pushed  out  to  Belpre,  Waterford,  and  Duck 
creek,  where  they  began  to  clear  and  plant 
the  land,  build  houses  and  stockades.  Among 
the  first  settlers  at  Waterford  were  Benja- 
min Convcrs,  Gilbert  Devol.  sen.,  Phineas 
Coburn,  Wm.  Gray,  Col.  Robert  Oliver. 
Major  Ilaffield  White,  Andrew  Story,  Samuel 
Cushing,  John  Dodge,  Allen  and  Gideon 
Devol,  (ieorge,  William,  and  David  Wilson, 
Joshua  Sprague,  with  his  sons  William  and 
Jonathan.  Capt.  D.  Davis,  Phineas  Coburn, 
Andrew  Webster,  Kben  Ayres,  Dr.  Farley, 
David  Brown,  A.  Kelly,  James  and  Daniel 
Convers. 

At  Belpre  (the  French  for  "beautiful 
meadow")  wore  three  stockades,  the  upper, 
lower,  and  mi<ldlc ;  the  last  (»f  which  was 
called  "  f\\rmcr's  castle,"  which  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  nearly,  it' not  quite,  oppo- 
site the  beautiful  island,  since  known  as 
*'Blannerhasset's,"  the  scene  of  "Burr's  con- 


spiracy/' Among  the  persons  at  the  upper 
were  Capt  Dana,  Capt  Stone,  CoL  Bent, 
Wm.  Browning,  Judge  Foster,  John  Rowse, 
Mr.  KeppeK  Israel  Stone.  At  farmer's  castle 
were  Col.  Cushing,  Major  Haskel,  Aaron 
Waldo  Putnam,  Col.  Fisher.  Mr.  Sparhawk, 
and  it  is  believed  George  ana  Israel  Putnam, 
jr.  At  the  lower  were  Major  Goodale,  Col. 
Kice,  Esq.  Pierce,  Judge  Israel  Ix)ring,  Dea- 
con Miles,  Major  Bradford,  andMr.Goodenow. 
In  the  summer  of  1789  Col.  lehabod  Nye 
and  some  others  built  a  block-house  at  New- 
berry, below  Belpre.  Mr.  Nye  sold  his  lot 
there  to  Aaron  N.  Clough,  who,  with  Stephen 
Guthrie.  Jos.  Leavins.  Joel  Oakes,  Kleazer 
Curtis,  Mr.  Denham,  J.  Littleton,  and  a  Mr. 
Brown,  were  located  at  that  place  during  the 
subsequent  Indian  war. 

Every  exertion  possible  for  men  in  these 
circumstances  was  made  to  secure  food  and 
prepare  for  future  difficulties.  Col.  Oliver, 
Major  Ilaffield  White,  and  John  Dodcre,  of 
the  Waterford  settlement,  began  mills  on 
Wolf  creek,  about  three  miles  from  the  fort, 
and  got  them  running ;  and  these,  the  first 
mills  in  Ohio,  were  never  destroj-ed  during 
the  subsequent  Indian  war,  though  the  pro- 
prietors removed  their  families  to  the  fort  at 
Marietta.  Col.  E.  Sproat  and  Enoch  Shep- 
hard  began  mills  on  Duck  creek,  three  miles 
from  Marietta,  from  the  completion  of  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  Indian  war.  Thomas 
Stanley  began  mills  higher  up,  near  the 
Duck  Creek  settlement ;  these  were^  likewise 
unfinished.  Tlie  Ohio  Company  built  a  large 
horse  mill  near  Campus  Martius,  and  soon 
af\er,  a  floating  mill. 
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Fabmbb'b  Cabtlk  (Bilpki),  ITBI. 

Belpn,  li  mllsi  below  HarletU,  wu  tbe  next  pl«ce  titled  tfttr  it.  The  j?irriBon  wu  oodfr^Htwy 
diMipline,  ind  religioui  lerviccs  and  kIiooU  w«r«  ftt  nnce  esl«bli»hed.  Over  two  hnndrad  man. 
women  and  ahildren  tive<l  in  Faniier'i  Cutlcaad  in  Goodsleand  atone'BgkmMDi,  twoamallwdefaaee* 
nn  either  lide  of  the  outle, 

Nytfs  RemintMxncfs. — During  the  Indian  war,  which  soon  sncceeded  the  first 
settlements,  the  inhabitAnte  stiffered  much  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Although 
some  of  the  settlers  were  killed,  and  others  carried  into  captivity,  yet  the  massacre 
at  Big  Bottom  (see  Morgan  Connty)  was  the  most  alarming  event.  The  escape 
of  the  settlers  from  greater  suffering  from  this  source  was  owing  to  the  strong 
tortific&tions  erected,  and  the  admirable  judgment  and  foresight  they  displayed 
in  taking  precantions  against  danger.  Among  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
troubles  with   the  Indians,  to  which  we  have  barely  space  to  allude,  was  the 


FoBT  Fbyb,  Watbeford.  1793. 

taking  prisoner  at  Waterford  of  Daniel  Convers  (then  a  lad  of  16,  now  (1846)  of 
Zanesville),  who  was  mrriod  to  Detroit ;  the  murder  of  Warth  while  at  work  near 
Fort  Hammr ;  the  taking  prisoner  of  Major  Goodalc,  of  Bclpre,  who  was,  it  is 
supposed,  murdered  ;  the  death  of  Capt.  Rogers,  who  was  out  with  Mr.  Hender- 
son, as  a  spy,  and  was  killed  near  the  Muskingum,  alwut  a  mile  from  Marietta; 
the  death  of  a  Mr.  W^termai),  near  Waterford,  and  tlie  narrow  escape  of  Return 
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J.  Meigs,  into  Fort  Harmar,  by  his  fleeiness  of  foot  while  pursned  by  the  enemy^ 
On  the  other  hand  retaliation  was  in  a  measure  inflicted  upon  the  Indians,  and 
among  those  most  active  in  this  duty  was  Hamilton  Oarr,  a  man  eminently 
distinguished  as  an  Indian  hunter  and  sny. 

During  the  war  a  stockade  was  erected  near  the  month  of  Olive  Oreen  creek,, 
above  Waterford,  which  became  the  frontier  garrison,  and  had  in  it  about  seven 
or  eight  men  and  boys  able  to  bear  arms,  call^  Fort  Frye.  Just  before  Wayne's 
victory,  Au^.  4, 1794,  they  lost  one  man,  a  Mr.  Abel  Sherman,  who  went  into 
the  woods  incautiously,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  A  tonbetCMie  with  a 
scalped  head  rudely  carved  upon  it  marks  the  spot  where  he  lies. 


Amon^  the  inmates  of  this  ffurison  was 
Geo.  Ewing,  Esq.,  father  of  the  Hon.  Thoa. 
Ewing.  Hia  fortune  and  history  were  tdmilar 
to  that  of  many  of  the  revolutionary  officers 
who  emigrated  to  the  West  at  that  early  day: 
He  inherited  a  handsome  jmtrimony  and  sold 
it,  investing  the  proceeds  in  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, and  entered  the  continental  army  as  a 
subaltern  officer  in  1775,  he  being  then  but 


Uttle  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  oon- 
tinued  to  serve,  with  a  few  short  inteimis- 
sions,  dnring  the  war.  When  the  bonds  fell 
due,  th^  were  paid  in  eontineiital  money, 
which,  proving  worthleas,  rednoed  him  to 
poverty.  In  1785  he  mLpatad  to  the  West, 
and  remained  on  the  Viiginia  side  of  the 
Ohio  until  1792,  when  he  Grossed  over  and 
settled  at  Olive  Green. 


From  the  communication  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  Olive  Green  we  annex. 
some  facts  respecting  their  privations  and  the  discovery  of  a  salt  well. 


The  inhabitants  had  among  them  but  few 
of  what  we  consider  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  Brittle  wares,  such  as 
earthen  and  glass,  were  wholly  unknown,  and 
but  little  of  the  manufactures  of  steel  and 
iron,  both  of  which  were  exceedingly  dear. 
Iron  and  salt  were  procured  in  exchange  for 
nnseng  and  peltry,  and  carried  on  pack  horses 
nrom  Ft.  Cumberland  or  Chambersburg.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  garrison  to 
be  wholly  without  salt  for  months,  subsisting 
uix)n  fresh  meat,  milk  and  vegetables,  and 
bread  made  of  com  pounded  in  a  mortar — 
they  did  not  yet  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the 
hand-mill. 

There  had  been  an  opinion,  founded  upon 
the  information  of  the  Indians,  that  there 
were  salt  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the 
spot  was  carefully  concealed.  Shortly  after 
Wayne's  victor}',  in  1794,  and  after  the  in- 
habitants had  left  the  garrison  and  gone  to 


their  farms,  a  white  man,  who  had  hem  Ions 
a  prisoner  with  the  Indums,  was  released  ana 
returned  to  the  settlements.  He  stopped  at 
Olive  Green,  and  there  gave  an  account  of 
the  salt  springs,  and  direetbns  for  finding 
them.  A  party  was  immediately  formed  (of 
whom  (}e(nve  Ewing,  Jr..  then  a  lad  of  17, 
was  one),  who,  after  an  ansenoe  of  seven  or 
eight  days,  returned,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  about  a  gallon  of  salt,  which 
they  had  made  in  their  camp  kettle.  This 
was,  as  I  think,  in  August,  1795.  A  supply, 
though  a  very  small  one,  was  made  there  that 
season  for  the  use  of  the  frontier  settlement. 
Whether  this  salt  spring  was  earlier  known 
to  the  whites  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  may 
have  been  so  to  spies  and  explorers,  and  per- 
haps to  the  early  missionaries ;  but  this  was 
the  first  discovery  which  was  made  available 
to  the  people. 


Marietta  in  lSIf.6, — Marietta,  the  county-seat,  and  the  oldest  town  in  Ohio,  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  104  miles 
southeast  of  Columbus.  It  is  built  princiimlly  upon  a  level  plot  of  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  most  beautiful  scener}\  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  constructed  with 
great  neatness,  and  embellished  with  handsome  door-yards  and  highly  cultivated 
gartlens.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  New  England  descent,  and  there  are  few 
places  in  our  country  that  c»an  compare  with  this  in  point  of  morality  and  intel- 
ligence— but  few  of  its  size  with  so  many  cultivated  and  literary  men.  Marietta 
contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Metluxlist,  1  German  Method- 
ist, 1  Universalist  and  1  Catholic  church ;  a  male  and  female  academy,  in  excel- 
lent repute ;  a  college,  2  public  libraries,  1  bank,  1  or  2  printing  offices,  a  variety 
of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments,  about  20  mercantile  stores,  and 
in  1840  had  a  population  of  1814.  Shi|>-building,  which  was  carried  on  ver}- 
extensively  at  an  early  day,  and  then  for  a  season  abandoned,  has  again  been 
commenced,  and  is  now  actively  prosecuted.     From  the  year  1800  to  1807  the 
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busioess  was  very  thriving.     Com,  Abm.  Whipple,  a  veteran  of  the  revolution, 
conducted  the  one  first  built,  the  St.  Clair,  to  the  ocean. — (M  Edition. 


'---    --:-~i 

r* 

In  irrrni  flw^SB  i  « 

ImI 

At  tliat  time  Marietta  was  made  "a  port 
of  clearance,"  from  which  vessels  could  re- 
ceive regular  papcra  tor  a  foreign  country. 
"  ThiacircumBtance  was  the  cause  of  a  curious 
incident,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1806  or 
1807.  A  ship,  built  at  Marietta,  cleared 
from  that  port  with  a  carco  of  pork,  flour, 
etc,  for  New  Orleans.  From  thence  she 
sailed  to  England  with  a  load  of  cotton,  and 
being  chartered  to  take  a  cargo  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Americans  being  at  that  time  car- 
riers for  half  the  world,  reached  that  port  in 
safetT.  Her  papers  bei[iK  ciauiined  by  a 
naval  officer,  and  dating  I'rom  the  port  of 
Marietta,  Ohio,  she  was  seueed  upon  the  pica 


of  tlieir  being  a  forgery,  as  no  Booh  port  wu 
known  in  the  civilised  world.  With  consid- 
erable difficulty  the  captain  procured  a  map 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  pointing  with  hu 
finger  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis-iippi,  traced 
the  course  of  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  ;  from  thence  he  led  the  astonished  and 
admiring  naval  officer  along  the  devious  track 
of  the  latter  river  to  the  |)ort  of  Marietta,  at 
the  mouih  of  the  Muskingum,  from  whenoe 
he  had  taken  liis  departure.  This  explana- 
tion was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  Ameri- 
can was  dismissed  with  every  token  of  regard 
and  respect. ' ' 


Marietta  College  was  cliarterod   in   18-3-5.     It  was  mainly  established  with  & 
Tftw  to  meet  demands  in  the  West  for  coniix'tcnt  teachers  and  ministers  of  the 
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gospel.  The  institution  ranks  high  among  others  of  the  kind,  and  its  offioers  of 
instruction  are  such  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  enlightened  patrons  of 
thorough  education.  A  new  college  edifice  has  lately  been  reared,  and  from  the 
indications  given,  the  prospects  of  the  institution  for  a  generous  patronage  are 
highly  auspicious.  The  catalogue  for  1846-7  gives  the  whole  number  of  students 
at  177,  of  whom  60  were  undergraduates,  and  117  in  the  preparatory  academy. 
The  officers  are  Henry  Smith,  M.  A.,  president ;  John  KenoricK,  M.  A.,  J.  Ward 
Andrews,  M.  A.,  and  Hiram  Bingham,  M.  A.,  professors ;  Samuel  Maxwell, 
M.  A.,  principal  of  the  academy,  and  Gr€0.  A.  Bosseter,  M.  A.,  tutor. — OH  Edi- 
tion, 

The  first  president  was  Eev.  Dr.  Joel  H.  Lindsey,  from  1835  to  1846  ;  then 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Smith,  until  1855.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  An- 
drews, who  held  the  office  until  1885,  when  Hon.  John  Eaton  succeeded  him. 

From  its  b^inning  the  college  has  been  doing  a  beneficent  work.  The  follow- 
ing copy  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  ex-president,  to  Henry  Howe 
is  in  point : 

Marietta  College,  0.,  June  4,  1887. 

Dear  Sir :  At  the  request  of  President  Eaton,  the  following  names  of  some  of  the  more 
eminent  of  the  graduates  of  Marietta  College  are  sent  to  you.  As  your  request  had  refer- 
ence to  what  the  college  has  accomplished,  the  list  includes  a  few  who  are  not  now  living. 

Joseph  Perkins,  Esq. ,  late  of  Cleveland,  an  eminent  citizen  and  philanthropist  as  well  as 
a  man  of  business.  He  was  one  whom  all  men  delighted  to  honor.  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Tuttle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  College,  and  Trustee  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary. 

Professor  Ebenezer  B.  Andrews,  LL.  D. ,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
college,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  State  Geological  Corps. 

Rev.  George  M.  Maxwell,  D.  D.,  since  1865  a  Trustee  of  the  College,  and  for  many 
years  President  of  the  Tnistees  of  Lane  Seminar}'. 

Professor  George  R.  Rossi-ter,  LL.  D.,  from  1868  till  his  death  in  1882  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  college.  Gen.  Willard  Warner,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Union  army,  a  former  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Alabama,  and  an  eminent  and 
successful  manufacturer.  Rev.  Aloan  H.  Washburn,  D.  D.  ,  a  distinguished  clergyman  of 
Cleveland,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  Ashtabula  disaster.  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Wilson,  LL.  D., 
one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  Oregon,  and  member-elect  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1873.  Hon.  William  Irwin,  LL.  T).,  late  Govenior  of  (California.  Professor 
George  H.  JIowison,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Motanhysics  in  the  University  of  California. 
Tlon.  .Martin  D.  FoLXi-nr,  one  of  the  Supreme  Juages  of  Ohio,  and  a  Trustee  of  Marietta 
College  since  1S71. 

lion.  Alfred  T.  Gosiiorn,  LL.  P.,  Director-General  of  the  National  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion of  1876,  and  Trustee  of  the  College.  Hon.  John  F.  Follett,  LL.  D.,  a  lawyer  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a!id  late  Member  of  Congress.  Rev.  John  II.  Shedd,  I).  D.,  missionary  to  Persia. 
Gen.  Benjamin  D.  Fearing,  a  distinguii^hed  officer  in  tlie  Union  army.  Professor  David 
K.  Beach.  D.  I).,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  at  Marietta.  Professor 
John  N.  Lyle,  Ph.  I)..  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Westminster  College,  Mo.  Gen. 
KiFis  K.  Dawes,  an  eminent  officer  in  the  army,  late  Member  of  Congress,  and  Trustee  of 
the  (j»llcge  since  IS71.  Professor  William  (t.  Ballantine,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Language  and  Literature,  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  Doctor  Leonard  Waldo, 
Astronomer  at  the  Yale  Observatory. 

Professor  Oscar  II.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Marietta. 

Yours  trulv, 

J.  W.  Andrews. 

Henry  Howe,  Esq. 

^Iarietta,  county-seat  of  Washington,  is  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum  river,  about  ninetv  miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  206  miles  east 
i)f  Cincinnati,  at  the  termini  of  tlie  C\  W.  &  B.,  C.  &  M.  and  M.  C.  &  N.  Rail- 
roads.     It  is  the  seat  of  Marietta  College. 

County  Of«cers,  1888:  Auditor,  David  H.  Merill ;  Clerk,  Wesley  G.  Barth- 
iilow  ;  Conunissionei-s,  J.  A\'arren  Thornily,  Thomas  Fleming,  Mason  Gorby ; 
<V)roner,  John  J.  Neuer ;  Tniinnary  Direi'tors,  AVilliam  T.  Harnesv^,  James  F. 
Briggs ;  Holxn-t  T.  Miller,  Jr.  ;  Probate  Judge,  William  H.  Leeper  ;  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  John  W.  McCormick  ;  Ivccorder,  John  AA\  Steele ;  Sheriff,  Arthur  B. 
Little;    Surveyor,    William    Eldridge ;   Treasiu*er,   Thomas   J.    Connor.     Citj 
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Officers,  1888  :  Sidney  Ridgway,  Mayor ;  Greorge  Weiser,  Clerk  \  Charles  Connor, 
Treasurer;  Jacob  H.  Dye,  Marshal;  John  M.  Hook,  Street  Commissioner. 
Newspapers :  Register,  Republican,  E.  R.  Alderman  &  Sons,  editors  and  publishers ; 
Leader  J  Republican,  T.  F.  Davis,  editor  and  publisher;  TimeSj  Democratic, 
Samuel  McMillen,  editor  and  publisher ;  Yankee  Trader,  A.  L.  Rider,  editor  and 
publisher;  Marietta  College  Olio,  Societies  of  Marietta  Collie,  publishers. 
Churches  :  1  Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Congregational,  2 
Methodist  Episcopal,  2  Evangelist,  1  Baptist,  1  Catholic,  1  United  Brethren,  and 
1  Unitarian.  Banks :  Dime  Savings  Society,  Jewett  Palmer,  president,  C.  H. 
Newton,  ti-easurer ;  First  National,  Beman  Gates,  president,  E.  M.  Booth,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees. — Marietta  Register,  printing,  etc.,  15;  Jacob 
Brand  &  Co.,  oak  harness  leather,  6  ;  A.  T.  Nye  &  Son,  stoves,  etc.,  41 ;  Phoenix 
Milling  Co.,  flour  and  feed,  17  ;  Slarietta  Chair  Co.,  chairs,  465 ;  Smith  &  Fore- 
man, doors,  sash,  etc.,  6  ;  Marietta  Chair  Co.,  chair  material,  36  ;  Strauss,  Elston 
<&  Co.,  flour,  etc.,  6.— State  Repoii,  1888. 

Population  in  1880,  5,444.  School  census,  1888,  1,725;  Charles  K.  Wells, 
school  superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $488,500. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $657,500. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1887.  Census,  1890, 
10,050.  This  census  includes  the  population  of  Harmar,  which  was  annexed  to 
Marietta  in  June  of  1890,  and  then  had  1,777  i)eople. 

Marietta  has  to-day  much  the  appearance  of  an  old-time  New  England  town. 
The  residences  are  largely  single  dwellings  on  streets  very  broad  and  well  shaded 
with  elms  and  maples,  while  the  grounds,  public  and  private,  are  well  kept. 
Crardens  abound  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  everything  about  the  place  illustrates 
thrift,  comfort  and  intelligence.  It  is,  we  think,  the  best  shaded  town  in  the 
State.  The  view  on  an  adjoining  j^age  well  represents  its  position.  It  was  taken 
from  the  high  hill  in  Harmar  on  the  west  liank  of  the  Muskingum,  and  is  looking 
across  the  stream  east  and  showing  the  Ohio  in  the  distance.  Tlie  Muskingum 
here  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  vards  wide.  It  falls  into  the  Ohio  by  a  dam  of 
about  eleven  feet,  and  two  bridges  cross  it,  the  lower  a  railroad  bridge.  The 
river  joining  this  county  is  dotted  with  a  line  of  nine  small  but  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile islands,  some  of  these  of  sufficient  size  for  flne  farms  and  gardens.  One,  and 
very  beautiful  it  is,  is  just  above  the  city,  and  twelve  miles  below  is  the  historic 
Blennerliassett  just  below  Parkersburg.  Tiie  beauty  of  the  river  scenery  with  its 
embosoming  islands,  whose  dense  foliage  often  in  the  June  freshets  hangs  over 
laving  in  the  passing  waters,  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  the  early  settlers,  imlike  any- 
thing within  their  previous  exiwrience. 

The  business  part  of  Marietta  is  along  the  Muskingum,  or  below  the  upjKn' 
bridge  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  which  from  an  early  day  has  been  calleil 
**  the  Point,"  where  the  first  houses  were  erected.  Campus  Martins  was  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  inland  from  tlie  Point  up  the  Muskingum.  It  was  originally 
connected  with  the  Point  by  a  narrow  winding  [)ath  through  the  forest,  witli  sub- 
stantial bridges  crossing  the  rivulet  that  still  intersect  the  lower  [)art  of  the  city. 
The  ancient  works,  of  which  a  picture  is  shown,  are  on  the  second  plateau  from 
the  Muskingum.  They  are  above  the  back  of  the  dwellings,  which  last  are  largely 
on  the  gently  sloping  ground  between  the  two  levels.  The  general  business  of 
the  city  is  in  supplying  the  wants  of  a  rich  agricultural  region  of  diversified  pro- 
ductions. A  marked  feature  around  the  place  are  the  noble  orchards  that  greet 
the  eye  on  the  hillsides  and  rolling  grounds. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORKS. 

The  ancient  works  at  Marietta,  which,  although  not  more  remarkable  than 
others  in  the  State,  and  not  as  extensive  as  some,  are  more  generally  known  from 
having  been  so  fre<iuently  dcscrilx^d  and  allud«l  to  by  travellers.  The  descrip- 
tion which  follows  is  from  Harris's  Tour,  and  the  engraved  plan  from  the  Arch- 
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)gia  Americans  of  Caleb  Atwater.  Thev  have  been  largely  obliterated,  but' 
1  enough  reniaids  to  interest  the  visitor: 

'The  situation  of  these  works  is  on  an  elevated  jilnin,  alxivc  the  prcflent  baitk 
the  Muskingum,  on  the  east  side,  and  ab^Mit  lialf  a  mile  from  its  junction  with 
J  Ohio.  They  consist  of  wall«  and  moiunU  of  earth,  iu  direct  lines,  and  in 
tiare  and  circular  forms. 

"  The  lat^iest  square  tort,  by  some  call«l  the  town,  contains  forty  aeres,  cncom- 
i8Bed  byawall  of  earth  from  six  to  itn  feet  high,  and  fmm  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
;x  feet  iu  breadth  at  the  base.  On  ca<?li  side  are  three  openings,  at  equal  die- 
ances,  resembline  tirelve  gateways.  The  eutrantvs  nt  the  middle  are  the  largest, 
jarticularly  on  the  side  next  to  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  eovert 
way,  formed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  231   feet  distant  from  each  other. 
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measuring  from  centre  to  centre.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part,  oa  tfafr 
inside,  are  twenty-one  feet  in  height,  and  forty-two  in  breadth  at  the  base ;  bat  on 
the  outside  average  only  five  feet  in  height.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  360 
feet  iu  length,  leading  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where,  at  the 
time  of  its  construction,  it  probably  reached  the  river.  Its  \vall8  commence  at 
liixty  feet  from  the  ramjiarts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way 
descends  towards  the  river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  well-founded  turnpike  road. 

"  Within  the  walLs  of  the  fort,  at  the  northwest  corner,  is  an  oblong  elevated' 
square,  188  feet  long,  132  broad,  and  9  feet  high ;  level  on  the  summit,  and  neariy 
perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the  centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  ia  pKK 
jeeteii,  forming  gradual  ascents  to  the  top,  equally  r^ular,  and  alwut  six  feet  in 
width.  Near  the  soutli  wall  is  another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and 
eight  feet  high,  similar  to  the  other,  excepting  that  instead  of  an  ascent  to  go  ap- 
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oil  tlie  side  next  the  wall,  there  is  a  )iullow  way  ten  feet  wide,  leading  twenty  feet 
towartU  the  centre,  and  then  rising  witii  a  gradual  slope  to  the  toj).  At  tlie 
southeast  eumer  is  a  thinl  elevated  square,  108  hy  54  tcct,  witli  a^^cents  at  the 
ends,  but  not  so  high  nor  jwrfect  as  the  two  otliera.  A  little  to  the  southwest  of 
the  centre  of  the  fort  is  a  ciruubr  mound,  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  ami  five 
fi«t  higli,  near  which  are  four  small  excavatiotis  at  equal  distances,  and  u{){K)site 
oich  other.  At  the  suuthwesl  comer  of  the  fort  U  a  semi-circular  para[)et, 
crowned  with  a  inonnd,  which  guards  the  oiwning  in  the  wall.  Towards  the 
southeast  is  a  snuillcr  fort,  containing  twenty  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre 
of  each  side  and  at  each  corner.  These  gateways  an-  defended  by  circnlar  mounds. 
"  On  the  outside  of  the  smaller  furt  is  a  monud  fsliown  in  the  engraving]  in 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  of  a  magnitude  and  height  which  strike  the  beholder  witb 


astonishment.  Its  base  is  a  r<^iitar  circle,  1 15  feet  in  diameter ;  its  perpendicular 
altitude  is  thirty  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  four  feet  deep  and  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  defended  by  a  |>araj>et  four  feet  high,  through  which  is  a  gateway 
towards  the  fort  twenty  feet  in  width." 

THE  MOUND  CEMETERY. 

The  early  settlers  at  Marietta  established  a  graveyard  aroimd  their  now  &med 
mouiifl ;  also  another  at  Ilaniiar.  It  is  one  uf  the  most  interesting  spots  of  the 
kind  in  the  coimtr)'.  Here  He  the  remains  of  many  of  the  eminent  characters 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth.  In  1846,  when  I  first  saw  it, 
there  were  comi>arativcty  tew  memorials ;  now  it  is  thi<;kly  studded  with  them. 

On  Thursday,  May  12,  1886,  I  copies!  those  here  printed.  The  most  imposing 
monument  is  that  of  Rufiis  Putnam.  It  is  a  noble  structure  of  Quiiicy  granite, 
of  massive  simplicity,  and  worthy  of  the  character  whose  memory  it  commemo- 
rates: 


Cen.  Rufi's  I'tiTNAM,  a  revolutionaiv 
officer,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  which 
made  the  first  settlement  in  the  Territory  of 

the  Northwest  at  Marietta,  April  7,  1788. 
Born  April  9,  1738.     Died  May  2-1,  1824. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  his  Excellency  Return 
Jonathan  Meiqs,  who  was  bom  at 
jliddletflwn,  Connecticut.  November, 
1766,anddiedatMBrietta,MBrch29,)825. 


For  many  years  His  time  and  talents  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country.  H« 
successfully  filled  the  distinguished  places  of 
Judge  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  Judfie  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Scat«8,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  Fostm aster-General  of  the  United 
States. 

To  the  honored  and  revered  memory  of  aa 
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srdcnt  patriot  a  practical  s ,  —  ._ 

lightened  Bchular,  a  dutiful  son.  sn  indulgent 
father,  an  affectionalu  husband,  this  nionu- 
luent  is  erected  b;  hia  mourning  widow, 
Sophia  Moigs. 


In  memory  of  Rev.  DANtEL  Story,  died  at 
jMarietta,  Dec.  30,  18U4,  aged  49  years. 
A  native  of  Boatun.  Mass.,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  Cullcgu.  He  ituh  the  Hret  minis- 
ter of  Christ  wiio  came  to  lalwr  in  the  vast 
field  known  as  the  Northwest  Territorj'.  ex- 
cepting tile  Moravian  missionaries.  Came 
to  Manetla  in  1T89,  as  a  religious  teacher  un- 
der an  arrangement  with  the  Ohio  Comjiany. 
Accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregational 
ehua-h,  and  was  ordained  as  their  first  pastor 
jtt  Hamilton,  Mass.,  Aug.  15.  179S.  Erected 
fcy  a  relative  ot'Br.  Story  in  Mass.,  1878. 


the  7-th  Regt.  O.  V.  L  Bom  at  Cold 
Springe.  Indian  Beservation,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany river,  May  29,  1800.  Died  in  the 
service  at  Alton,  III,  April  18. 1863.  A 
kind  husband  and  father,  a  patriot  and 
soldier.  His  life  was  given  that  our 
nation  might  live.  '  \mtA,  thy  will  be 
done,'  his  dying  words." 


on  a  large  fine-grained 
I  ted  horizontally  on  six 


The  following 
landstone  slab  ni 
pillars: 
In  memory  of  Capl.  Nathaniki,  SaI.TON- 

8TALL.     Born  in  New  London,  Couu.. 

A.  I..  1727;  died  A.  I).  \mi. 

Was  first  commanctant  Fori  Trumbull. 
During  the  Revolution  he  commanded  the 
IVarren  t'rigsie  and  ship  I'utnnui,  but  was 
not  commodore  of  the  fleet  burned  at  Penob- 
soot  Also,  Luoretia  LatUmore,  wife  of  the 
above.  Born  1737;  died  1824.  And  two 
ehildrcn,  Polly  and  John. 


This  nas  a  tall  marble  monument  with  the 
insignia,  a  broken  sword,  left  in  full  relief. 
The  inscription  is  upon  its  spiral  and  shaft : 
"In  honor  of  Col.  Jesse  Hii-Debrand,  of 


fiACBEK  TO  THE  MEMaRV  OP 

COMMODORE  ABRAHAM  WHIPPLE 
whose  naval  skill  and  courage  will 

The  Pkide  and  Boast  op  His  CorNTBV 

In  the  Revolution  he  was 
The  First  on  thb  Seas 

To  hurl  defiance  at  proud  Britain.     Gallantly 
leading  the  way  to  wrest  from  the  mistress 
of  the  ocean  her  sceptre,  and  there  to 
wave  the  star  spangled   banner.      He 
also  conducted  to  the  sea  the  first 
1  the 


Bom,Sept.  26,  A.  o,  1733. 

Died,  May  27.  A.  D.  I8I9. 

Aged  85  years. 

Erected  by  Nathan  Ward,  Is59. 

This  is  the  second  stone  erected  to  Commo- 
dore Whipple,  The  inscription  is  copied 
from  that  on  the  first  stone.  The  author  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  the 
grandiloquent  in  grave-j'ard  literature  com- 
mon seventy  years  ago. 


Hildebrand  was  a  man  of  local  note,  at  one  time  cotiiity  sheriff  and  also  an  ex- 
tensive mail  contractor.  He  was  in  j>er8on  large  and  imj>osing  and  fond  of  mili- 
tarj'  matters :  before  the  war  he  was  General  of  Ohio  militia,  but  lie  liad  but  little 
more  ibllowing  than  his  staff,  with  whom  lio  was  wont  to  tuni  out  and  gallop 
through  the  streets  of  Marietta,  a  gay  college  to  touch  tlie  imagination  of  the 
young. 

His  brigade  was  surprised  at  Shiloh,  receiving  the  first  shock,  but  lie  gathered 
its  fragments  and  fought  heroically  all  day.  "  I  never  saw  such  coolness  as  he 
then  evinced,"  nays  our  informant,  an  officer  under  lirni.  "At  one  time  he  vtoji  in 
our  advance,  sitting  quietly  on  his  horse,  looking  calmly  around  In  full  view  of 
tlie  enemy,  with  the  bullets  flying  and  the  shells  screeching  around  him.  I  was 
then  sent  with  a  mes.sageto  him.  I  exj)eclcd  to  get  killed,  but  got  Itack  unharmed. 
He  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  his  jieril."  General  Sherman  said  he  was  "  the 
bravest  man  he  ever  knew." 

Two  months  after  Ins  decea.se,  June  10, 1 863,  John  Brough  delivered  his  great 
speech  at  Marietta,  o))ening  the  noted  Yallandigham  campaign.  His  very 
beginning  jraragraph  was  this  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hildebrand  : 


•  Dr.  FBrqpliar's  square-rigged  vesael ;  gre 


II  tLat  age,  llian  the  Great  Eastern  ir 
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"'Alas/' said  he,  ^^in  all  this  vast  crowd  I 
miss  the  familiar  face  and  the  cordial  grasp 
of  the  hand  that  would  have  delighted  me 
much  to  meet.  He  was  the  loved  companion 
of  my  boyhood  ;  the  political  and  personal 
friend  of  my  manhood ;  one  whose  soul  was 
full  of  honor  and  integrity ;  an  original  and 
lite-long  Democrat  ana  supporter  of  Jackson, 
when  it  was  thought  almost  a  crime  to  be 
Democrat  without   guile ;   and  yet 


CMK! 


when  the  crisis  of  his  country  came  he  did 
not  stop  to  consider  party  lines — he  did  not  stop 
to  falter  as  to  his  duty,  but  went  forth  at  the 
head  of  his  re^ment  to  the  field  of  battle, 
onlv  to  meet  disease  and  death  in  the  camp 
and  be  brought  back  beneath  the  pall  and 
laid  amid  the  graves  of  hLs  fathers  .  .  .  One 
who  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  dearly  de- 
sires here  alike  to  drop  a  tear  and  an  ever- 
green upon  his  grave." 


Dr.  Samuel  F.  Hildreth.  Born  in  Meth- 
uen,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1783;  died  July 
24,  18G3. 

''  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord/'  **  Friend  atler  friend  departs.  Who 
hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? " 

The  above  is  the  in.scription  for  the  vener- 
able historian. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dudley  Wood- 
bridge,  who  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, Nov.  10,  1778.  Died  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Sabbath  morning,  April 
30,  1853.    Aged  74  years. 

*•  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and 
<?njoy  him  forever." 


^lajor  Anselm  Tupper.  Early  in  life  he 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  as  an 
officer.  Emigrated  to  Marietta  in  1788, 
and  at  one  time  was  commander  of  the 
stockade  fort  at  this  place.  Born  at 
Easton,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  17G3  ;  died  Dec. 
•25,  1 808. 


Cen.  Benjamlv  Tupper,  bom  at  Sharon, 
Mass.,  in  1738;  died  June  7,  1792. 
Aged  54  years. 


In  memorv  of  Lydla.  McKawen,  wife  of 
Chas.  McKawen,  who  died  Nov.  24, 1823. 
Aged  66  years. 

Reader  repent,  thy  follies  fly,^ 
Prepare  thyself  and  lam  to  die. 
Slight  not  the  warning  of  this  stone 
But  make  thy  peace  with  Christ  alone. 


In  memory  of  Rlth  Clark,  who  was  bora 
Marohl3, 1792.  Departed  this  life,  April 
9,  1837.     Aged  45  years. 

Behold  me  now  though  soon  forgot 
I  have  passed  the  veale  which  you  have  not 
Rememoer  reader  you  are  born  to  die 
And  turn  to  dust  as  well  as  i. 


In  memory  of  Dudley  Tyler,  who  died 
Aug.  8,  1826.     Aged  39  years. 

How  strange  O  God  that  mles  on  high 
That  I  should  come  so  far  to  die. 
To  leave  my  friends  where  I  was  bred 
And  lay  my  bones  with  strangers  de&d. 


Capt.  Stanton  Prentiss.    Bora  Nov.  17, 
1750;  died  July  26,  1826,  in  the  76th 

J 'ear  of  his  age.     A  patriot  of  the  Rcvo- 
ution. 


The  following  was  on  a  flake  from  a  sand- 
stone slab,  that  lay  on  the  ground  beside 
the  stone  and  all  that  could  be  read. 

My  Roul  through  my  Redeemer's  love 
Saved  from  the  second  death,  I  feel 
My  eyes  from  tears  of  dark  despair, 
My  feet  from  falling  into  hell. 


In  memory  of  John  Green.    Bora  in  I^an- 
caster,  Mass.,  1759 ;  died  Nov.  11,  1832. 

A  soldier  from  his  youth.  First  in  the  cause 
That  freed  our  country  from  a  tyrant's  laws  ; 
And  then   through  manhood  to  his  latest 

breath 
In  the  blest  cause  which  triumphs  over  death. 


The  wnfietery  at  Harniar  was  the  first  established  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  North- 
w(wt  Territory.  It  is  in  a  secluded  spot  of  alK)ut  four  acres  at  the  base  of  a 
rugged  hill.  It  is  still  in  ase  and  among  the  monuments  is  a  handsome  granite 
fihafb  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  B.  D.  Fearing,  of  the  Union  army  in  the  civil  war. 

HISTORIC  MISCELLANY. 

Outline  History  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

In  1776  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  lands  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army  ;  in  1780  the  act  was  extended.  • 
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By  the  terms  of  these  ajipropnatiooa  tlios^e  wlio  had  fonglit  or  would  fight  for 
indejH.'iiden<v  wcrt'  to  ivceive  tra4.4s  of  laiid  according  to  their  rank  ;  to  a  luajor- 
general  1 1 00  aores ;  a  brigadier-general  850 ;  a  colonel  500,  and  so  on  to  private 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  who  were  to  receive  100  acres  each. 

At  the  time  these  appropriations  were  made  the  United  States  did  not  own  an 
acre  of  land,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  ohligations  incurred  yi-as  dependent  upon 
the  individual  States  ceding  tlirir  rights  in  western  lands  to  the  general  govern- 
ment in  case  of  conquest.  Some  of  the  States,  notably  Mai^'land,  claimed  that 
these  lands  belonged  to  tlie  States  in  common.  Congress  never  set  up  tlii^i  claim, 
but  recognized  the  title  of  individual  States  to  the  territory  fixed  by  their  charters. 
In  1782  a  committee  of  Congress  in  its  territorial  claims  against  tiie  king  of  Eng- 
land said ; 

•'Under  his  authority  the  limits  of  these  States  while  in  the  character  of  colon- 
ies were  estahli^ed;  to  these  limits  the  United  States  considered  as  independent 
sovereignties  have  succeeded.  Whatever  territorial  rights,  therefore,  belonged  to 
them  before  the  Revolution  were  necessarily  devolved  upon  them  at  the  era  of 
inde]>endence." 

The  United  States,  however,  eventually  gaine<!  contml  of  the  western  lands  by 
cessions  from  the  States,  some  with  and  some  without  i-e^-ervations.  These  ces- 
sions were  made  to  tlie  general  government  that  new  States  might  be  created  out 
of  the  western  territory,  and  to  enable  the  general  government  to  pay  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  Revoiutiooarj'  war  by  selling  the  lands  to  settlers. 

The  theory  of  making  government  lands  a  source  of  revenue  was  a  new  depar- 
ture, and  U^inning  iu  1780  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  disposing  of  these  lands 
for  several  years  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress.  Col.  Grayson,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  27,  1785,  says :  "  I  have  been  busily  engaged  iu  assisting  about 
passing  an  ordinance  for  the  disposal  of  the  western  territory.  I  think  there  has 
been  as  much  said  and  written  about  it  aa  would  fill  forty  volumes,  and  yet  we 
seem  far  from  a  conclusion,  so  difficult  is  it  to  form  any  system  which  will  suit 
our  complex  government,  and  when  the  interests  of  the  comjjoucut  parts  are  su[>- 
posed  to  be  so  difl'erent." 

Tiic  princii>al  points  in  controversy  were  the  New  Englaud  plan  of  settlement 
by  government  survey  into  townships,  as  opiwsed  to  the  Vii^inia  plan  of  "  indis- 
criminate locations,"  and  as  to  the  sale  of  lands  in  large  or  small  tracts.  The 
prohibition  of  slavery  was  also  one  of  the  questions  involved.  Gen.  Washington 
favored  the  New  England  plan,  and  the  sale  of  lauds  iu  large  tracts ;  his  letters 
expressing  bis  views  on  these  points  had  a  strong  infiuence  toward  their  final 
adoption. 

In  September,  and  again  in  October,  of  1783,  different  committees  had  made 
reports  recommending  tlie  formation  of  the  westeni  territory  into  States,  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  Congress  until  1784,  when,  on  March  1st,  a  committee,  of 
which  Mr,  Jefierson  was  chairman,  reported  a  temporary  plan  oi^  government  for 
the  western  territory;  it  had  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery  after  1800,  but  this 
clause  was  stricken  out,  various  amendments  added,  and  on  April  23d  it  became 
an  ordinance  of  Congress.  It  remained  inoperative  until  repealed  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

On  May  10,  1786,  September  19,  1786,  and  April  26,  1787,  three  separate 
Drdinanccs  for  the  government  of  the  western  territory  were  reported  to  Congress. 
On  May  10,  1787,  a  fourth  had  reached  its  third  reading,  when  further  acrtion  was 
6us|Kn(ied  by  a  proposition  from  Gen.  S.  H.  Parsons,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  as 
representative  of  the  Ohio  Comjiany,  to  pureliase  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
Ohio  countrj'.  The  Ohio  Company  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  endeavor  on  .the 
part  of  Revolutionary  officers  to  secure  the  bounty  lands  due  them  for  service  in 
the  war.  On  June  16,  1783,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  officers,  of  whom  all 
except  fifty  were  from  New  England,  had  j>etitioned  that  their  bounty  lands  be 
set  off  in  "  that  tract  of  country  boimded  on  the  north  on  Lake  Erie,  east  on 
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Fenusylvanis,  southwest  and  south  on  the  river  Ohio,  west  od  a  line  b^inning 
at  that  part  of  the  Ohio  which  lies  twenty-four  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Scioto,  thence  runnin?  north  on  a  meridian  line  till  it  intersects  the  river 
Miami  which  flows  into  IjaRc  Eric,  thence  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the 
lake." 

Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  had  forwarded  this  petition  to  Gen.  Washington ;  accom- 
panying it  -wea  a  letter  requesting  tliat  it  be  laid  before  Congress,  stating  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  tlie  petitioners  to  become  settlers,  and  speaking  of  townshipB 
six  miles  square  with  reservations  for  religious  and  educational  purposes. 

Washington  transmitted  tiie  petition  and  General  Putnam's  letter  to  Congress, 
t^^ther  with  a  communication  from  himself  in  which  he  directed  attention  to  the 
l>enefits  to  the  whole  cotmtry  that  would  result  from  the  settlement  proposed,  and 
the  obligations  to  tlie  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army. 

Congress  failed  to  take  any  action,  and  no  further  effort  was  made  to  secure 
their  bounty  lands  until  January,  1786,  when  Generals  Rufus  Putnam  and  Ben- 


Ohio  Company's  Office,  Bdilt  in  1788. 
TbJi  U  ;et  Rtutdiog  near  the  Muiikingum,  about  three- raurtbs  of  a  mile  from  its  month. 

jamin  Tupper  issued  a  call  to  (he  Revolutionary  officers  (who  in  1783  had  peti- 
tioned Congress)  to  send  delegates  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  March.  Eleven 
del^ates  met  at  the  "  Bunch  of  Grajies  "  tavern  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  on  March 
3,  1786,  oi^nized  the  Ohio  Comj>any  of  Associiites.  General  Putnam  was' made 
president,  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  clerk.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  raise 
a  fund  in  Continental  certificates  for  the  sole  purpose  of  buying  lands  and  making 
a  settlement  in  the  western  territory. 

In  March,  1787,  three  directors  were  appointed  :  OoneraU  Samuel  H.  Parsons 
and  Rufus  Putnam,  and  Br.  Manasseh  Cutler,  Major  Wiitthrop  Sai^nt  was 
made  secretary,  and  at  a  meeting  held  the  following  August  (ien.  James  M.  Var- 
num,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  made  a  director  and  Richard  Piatt,  of  New  York; 
elected  treasurer. 

General  Parsons,  as  agent  for  the  Ohio  Company,  failed  to  accomplish  any  sat- 
isfactory results,  and  he  returned  to  Mlddletown.  Dr.  Cutler  was  then  apj>ointed 
i^nt,  and  on  July  5,  1787,  arrived  in  New  York,  Congress  then  being  in  session 
in  that  city.  The  following  day  be  delivered  to  Congress  his  petition  for  pur- 
chasing lands  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  proposed  terms  and  conditions  of  pur- 
chase. 

A  new  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Carrington,  Lee,  Dane,  McKesn,  and 
Smith,  oQ  July  10,  submitted  to  Dr.  Cutler,  with  leave  to  make  remarks  and  pro- 
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pose  amendmente,  a  copy  of  an  ordinance  wliicl)  liad  been  prepared  for  the 
^vernment  of  tiie  Northwest  Territory.  As  the  purchase  of  lundu  for  the  Ohio 
Ooinjiany  was  dei)endent  ujxm  tlie  form  of  goverumeiit  of  tlif  lerritorv  iD  which 
those  lands  lay,  Dr.  Cutler  was  deeply  interested  in  this  ordinance  an<3  proposed 
several  ameudments,  whicli  with  Ixit  one  exception  (on  taxation)  were  siibsequeDtly 
adopted  as  proposed.  In  Ilic  "  North  American  Itcview  "  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole,  who 
has  given  an  extended  etudy  to  tlie  subject,  says  :  "  The  ordinance  of  1787  and 
tlie  Ohio  purchase  were  parts  of  one  and  the  same  transaction.  The  purchase 
Kould  not  have  been  made  without  the  ordinance  and  the  ordinance  antld  not 
liave  been  enacted  except  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  purcliase." 

On  July  13, 1787,  the  ordinaniK  wasena<-ted  with  but  one  dissenting  vote.  No 
act  of  an  American  Congresf^  has  received  greater  praise  than  this.  In  hiB"Hiiitoi7 
of  the  Constitution  "  Mr.  Bancroft  says :  "  An  interlude  in  Congress  was  shaping 
the  cliaracfer  and  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America.  StStivm  and  hvmnne 
and  eventful  in  Oie  UiMory  aj  Tnanktnd  as  mu  the  reauli,  U  mil  not  take  many  worth 
to  tcU  hate  U  wa»  brour/kt  aboul.  For  a  iiW  wisdom  and  petice  andjudice  dwdl 
amonff  mm,  and  Ow  ffi-eat  onUtiavee.  trAiWt  eould  alone  gitv  continuance  to  the 
Union  came  in  gereniiy  and  liiUnem.  Ecrry  mow  that  had  a  rhare  in  it  teemed  to 
be  moiwrf  6y  an  invi^U  hand  to  do  ju«t  wluii  rras  wanied  of  Attn ;  alt  that  teas 
teronofvlly  undertnhen  Jell  by  tlie  wayside  ;  ichidever  vkw  needed  for  the  happy  com- 
jiletion,  ojUie  miglity  work  arrived  opjtoriunrly,  andjtisl  at  the  tight  moment  moved 
into  ita  })laee." 

In  1S30  Daniel  Webster  said  of  this  great  "  Ordinance  of  Freedom  : " 

"  He  are  accustomed  to  praise  the  laie-giver»  of  anti<juHy  ;  we  help  to  pei-petuate 
the  fame  of  Solon  aivl  Jjyettrgwt  ;  hut  I  douhl  u-hetker  one  single  law  of  any  law- 
giver, ancient  or  modem,  has  produced  effects  ofiiKtre  distinct,  marked  and  lasting 
character-  than  the  ordinance  of  17S7.  We  see  itn  conaequenees  at  this  moment,  ami 
■we  slum  never  caue  to  aee  them,  perhaps,  while  the  Ohio  kIuiBJIok." 

Having  succeeded  by  rare  diplomacy  in  uniting  the  different  interests  involved 
80  as  to  secure  the  enactment  of  an  ordiuanct),  with  provisions  for  education, 
relijfion  and  prohibition  of  slavery,  Dr.  Cutler  made  a  contract  for  the  pale  of 
1,-")<X',000  acres  of  land  tu  the  (Hiio  Cimipauv.  This  was  signed  by  Samuel 
Osgood  and  Arthur  Lee  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  for  the  United  States,  and  by 
Manasseii  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sai^itt  for  the  Oliio  Company.  The  price  was 
$1  i>er  acre,  payable  in  "  specie,  loan  office  certificates  reduced  to  specie,  or  certifi- 
cates of  the  liquidated  debt  of  the  United  States."  An  allowanoe  not  exceeding 
one-thiid  of  a  dollar  |>er  acre  was  to  be  made  for  liad  lands.  Section  sixteen  was 
to  be  reserved  for  schools  ;  twenty-nine  for  the  sup|)ort  of  religion  ;  eight,  eleven 
and  twenty-six  to  be  disposed  of  by  Congress ;  and  two  townships  for  a  university. 

How  THE  First  Settlers  Came  to  Ohio. 
By  Hon.  Hem-y  C.  Noble,  Columbus,  0. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company  at  Bracket's  tavern,  in 
Boston,  November  23,  1787,  it  was  ordered:  That  four  surveyors  be  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  hereinafter  named ;  that  twenty-two 
men  shall  attend  the  surveyors;  that  there  be  added  to  this  number  twenty 
men,  including  six  Ixiat-bnilders,  four  house  carpenters,  one  blacksmith  and  nine 
common  workmen,  in  all  forty-eight  men ;  that  the  boat-buildCrs  shall  proceed  on 
Monday  next,  and  the  surveyors  rendezvous  at  Hartford,  on  the  first  of  January 
next,  on  their  way  to  the  Muskingum  ;  that  the  iKtat-builders  and  men  with  the 
surveyors  be  proprietors  in  the  company;that  their  tools  and  one  hoe  and  one  axe 
to  efl<-h  man  and  thirty  jwunds  weight  of  baggage  shall  be  carried  in  the  oom- 

twny'.s  wagons,  and  that  the  subsistence  of  the  men  on  their  journey  be  furnished 
)y  the  company.  After  other  details  this  order  directs  that  "each  man  shall 
furnish  himself  with  a  good  small  arm,  bayonet,  six  flints,  a  powder-horn  and 
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pouch,  priming  wire  and  brush,  half  a  pound  of  powder,  one  pound  of  balls  and 
one  pound  of  buckshot,"  and  "  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superintendent 
and  those  he  may  appoint,  as  aforesaid,  in  any  kind  of  business  they  shall  be  em- 
ployed in,  as  well  boat-building  and  surveying,  as  for  building  houses,  erecting 
-defences,  clearing  land  and  planting  or  otherwise,  for  promoting  the  settlement." 
*'*'  They  shall  also  be  subject  to  military  command  during  the  time  of  their  employ- 
ment." We  c«ll  attention  to  the  military  precision  of  this  order,  and  its  fulfil- 
ment to  the  letter  in  the  number  of  men  who  w^ent  and  the  duties  they  per- 
formed. 

Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  was  appointed  superintendent,  and  Col.  Ebenezer  Sproat, 
from  Rhode  Island,  Anslem  Tupi^er  and  John  Mathews,  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Col.  R.  J.  Meigs,  of  Connecticut,  were  appointed  surveyors. 


The  First  Company. 


«(i 


Id  exact  compliance  with  this  order  a 
company  of  twenty-two  men,  includinc:  Jona- 
than Devoll,  a  master-shipbuilder,  and  his  as- 
sistants, assembled  at  tne  house  of  Dr. 
Manassah  Cutler,  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  on 
December  3,  1787.  About  the  dawn  of  day 
ihey  paraded  in  front  of  the  house,  and, 
ader  a  short  address  from  him,  three  volleys 
were  fired,  and  the  party  went  forward, 
cheered  heartily  by  the  bystanders.  Dr. 
Cutler  accompanied  them  to  Danvers,  where 
he  placed  them  under  command  of  Major 
Haftield  White  and  Capt.  Ezra  Putnam.  He 
liad  mepared  a  large  and  well-built  wagon 
for  tlieir  use,  covered  with  black  canvas, 
which  was  driven  by  William  Gray,  on  which 
Dr.  Cutler  had  painted  with  his  own  hand, 
in  large,  white  letters,  *' For  the  Ohio 
Country.  ' '  After  a  tedious  journey  on  foot 
of  nearly  eight  weeks,  th«y  arrived  at  Sum- 
rill's  ferry,  on  the  Youghiogheny  river  (now 
West  Newton,  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.), 
January  23,  1788,  where  they  were  to  build 
the  boats  to  float  down  the  rivers  to  the 
Muskingum. 

The* Second  Company. 

The  other  partv  of  twenty-six,  including 
Gen.  Putnam  and  the  four  surveyors  and 
their  assistants,  with  equal  punctuality  left; 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  January  1,  1788, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Sproat. 
Gen.  Putnam  had  business  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  did  not  join  the  division  until  it 
reached  Swatara  creek,  just  below  Harris- 
burjg.  When  Gen.  Putnam  overtook  his 
division  they  could  cross  the  creek  only  with 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  ice.  That  night 
snow  fell  to  a  considerable  depth,  which, 
with  that  already  on  the  ground,  blocked  up 
the  roads  so  that  with  their  utmost  exertions 
they  could  get  the  wagons  no  farther  than 
Cooper's  tavern,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tuscarora 
mountains,  where  they  arrived  on  January 
29,  four  weeks  after  leaving  Hartford,  a  jour- 
ney which  could  now  be  made  in  probably 
twenty  hours. 

They  had  now  reached  the  great  mountain 
ranges  over  which  all  the  early  emigrants 
came  in  wagons,  or  on  horseback,  whose 
journeys  were  the  theme  of  fireside  talks 


among  them  fifty  years  ago,  and  over  which 
the  Cumberland  or  National  road  was  built, 
to  facilitate  communication  between  the 
growing  West  and  seashore. 

This  company  of  pioneers  ascertained  that 
no  one  had  crossed  the  mountains  since  the 
last  fall  of  snow.  They  therefore  abandoned 
their  wagons,  built  four  stout  sledges  to  carry 
their  baggage  and  tools,  and  harnessed  their 
horses  in  single  file.  The  men  went  before 
on  foot  to  break  the  road,  and  after  two 
weeks  of  arduous  travel  they  also  reached 
Sumriirs  ferry  on  February  14,  1788. 

BOAT-BUILJ)INa. 

When  they  arrived  they  found  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
deep  snow,  little  progress  had  been  made  to- 
ward building  the  boats.  Gen.  Putnam,  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  as  an  engineer  had  caused  manv  fort^ 
and  works  to  be  built  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  infused  new  spirit  into  the  enter- 
prise. The  boat-builders  and  men  already 
on  the  ground,  recruited  by  the  large  party 
just  arrived,  went  heartily  to  work  under  his 
supervision.  The  work  now  progressed 
rapidlv  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Jonathan  Devoll,  the  ship-builder.  The 
largest  boat,  which  the  ship-builders  called 
''Adventure  Galley,"  was  aft^erward  named 
the  '^Maj'flower"  in  honor  of  the  famous 
vessel  that  bore  the  Puritan  emigrants  into 
Plymouth  bay— an  earlier  but  hardly  a  more 
momentous  migration  than  the  one  about  to 
embark  on  the  Western  waters.  This  boat 
was  forty-five  feet  long  and  twelve  wide, 
with  curved  bows,  strongly  timbered  and 
covered  with  a  deck  roof  high  enough  for  a 
man  to  walk  unright  under  the  beams.  The 
sides  were  thicK  enough  to  resist  the  bullets 
of  any  wandering  party  of  Indians  who 
might  attack  it,  as  they  attacked  and  cap- 
tured several  boats  later  in  the  season.  As 
the  **  Galley  "  could  not  carry  the  fortv-eight 
men,  horses,  wagons,  baggage,  tools  and 
provisions  to  keep  them  until  their  crops 
were  grown,  they  constructed  a  large  flat- 
boat  and  several  canoes.  This  flotilla  was 
ready  on  April  1 ,  and  after  it  was  loaded  it 
left  Sumrill's  ferry  for  the  Muskingum  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  2,  1788. 

The  expedition  after  a  few  stoppages  by 
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the  way  came  in  sight  of  Kerr's  ielaod  a 
little  alt«r  anorise.  It  naa  a  cloady,  raiTiy 
moniine,  and  as  they  iieiired  the  fuot  of  the 
iakiiil  (Japt.  Devoll  anid  to  OleD.  Putnam.  "  1 
think  it  is  lime  to  take  an  observation  :  we 
must  bti  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin- 
gum." 

In  a  few  minut«9  they  came  in  sight  of 
Fort  Uanuar.  which  was  on  the  nonhweat 
sliore  [>f  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mus- 
kiijguui.  Tins  had  been  erected  in  1785-S6. 
The  banks  of  tho  Muskingum  were  thickly 
clothed  with  largo  sycamores  whose  pendant 
branches,  leaning  over  the  shofeB,  onecured 
the  outlet  so  much,  that  those  who  were  on 
the  inlley  in  the  middle  uf  the  Ohio,  on  this 
cloudy  moniing.  passed  by  without  observing 
it.  Before  they  could  correct  their  mistake 
they  hail  floated  too  far  to  land  on  the  npoer 
point  and  were  forced  to  land  a  abort  ais- 
lance  below  the  forL 

The  I..ASDi\a. 

With  the  aid  of  ropes  and  some  soldiers 
from  the  garrison,  scut  to  their  assistance  by 
^e  commander,  and  crossing  ihciMuskingum 
a  little  tibove  its  mouth  they  landed  at  the 
upper  point  about  noon  on  the  Tlh  day  of 
April,  IT8S  ever  since  observed  as  the  anni- 
versary uf  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio. 

Jervis  Cutler,  a  lad  of  sixleen  (son  of 
Bev.  Manaseah  Cutler,  who  did  so  much  to 
secure  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787  aud  the  grunt  of  lands  to  the  Ohio 
Company),  always  claimed  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  leaped  ashore  when  the  boat 
landed  ;  and  was  also  the  first  to  cut  down  a 
(rt'e,  which  commenced  tlic  sellleiucDt  of 
Ohio. 

The  weather  in  the  valley  had  been  so 
mild  that  the  vegetation  on  landine  was  in 
strikioj;  contrast  to  the  place  of  tlieir  em- 
barkation, where  snow  still  lingered  in  the 
hollows.  The  buffalo  clover  and  other  plants 
were  already  knee  high  and  afforded  a  rich 
pasture  for  the  hungry  horses. 

At  the  time  of  landing,    Capt.    Pipe,   a 

firincipal  chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  who 
ived  on  the  headwaters  of  tlie  Muskingum 
with  about  seventy  of  his  tribe,  men,  women 
and  children,  was  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  whither  they  had  come  to  trade 
their  peltries  with  the  settlers  at  Fort  Har- 
mar.  They  received  the  strangers  very 
graciously,  shaking  hands  wiih  them,  saying 
they  were  welcome  to  the  shore  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, upon  whose  waters  they  dwelt.  The 
pioneers  immeil lately  commenced  landing 
the  boards  brought  from  Buffalo  for  the 
erecliim  uf  temporary  huts  and  setting  up 
Gen.  Putnam's  large  marquee.  Under  the 
broad  roof  of  this  hempen  house  he  resided 
and  transacted  the  business  of  the  colony  for 
several  months  until  the  block-houses  of 
Canipu.s  Martins,  as  their  new  garrison  was 
oalled,  were  finished. 

On  the  9th  the  surveyors  conjmenccd  to 
lay  off  the  eight-acre  lota.  Tlie  laborers  and 
oUiers  commenced  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and 


by  the  12ih  about  four  acrea  of  land  wero 
cleared.  Log-houses  were  built  to  shelter 
their  provisioiiB  and  for  dwellinjca.  All  were 
delighted  with  the  fertility  ot  the  soil,  the 
heaTihfulGess  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  Their  town  was  at  firet 
called  Adelphia,  but  this  name  was  changied 
OB  soon  as  the  directors  met  on  July  2  to 
Marietta,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
Queen  of  that  French  king  and  nation  who 
had  helped  these  brave  men  in  the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls." 

First  Schools. 

The  Marietta  pioneers  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  education  ol'  their  children  very 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  Ohio.  In  the  sunt- 
merof  ITSS  Bathsheba  Bouse,  daughter  of 
John  Rouse,  from  New  Bedford.  Mass.. 
tau(;ht  a  school  in  Bclnrc,  and  for  several 
subsequent  summers  in  Farmer's  Castle.  The 
first  teacher  in  the  Marietta  settlements  was 
Daniel  Mayo,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who 
came  from  Boston  in  tlie  fall  of  1788,  and 
during  the  winter  monihe  taught  the  larMr 
boys  and  young  women  in  Parmer's  Castle. 
In  July,  I7W).  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Gom- 

Eany  appropriated  one  hundred  and  fifly  dol- 
ri!  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  (hree- 
settlements  in  the  territory. 

MnSKlNCtUM  ACASEMT. 

Before  the  first  decade  had  pasaed  Btepa 
wore  taken  to  establish  a  regular  aouleniy  at 
Marietta.  On  the  29th  of  April,  IT97.  a 
number  of  the  eitiiens  convened  "to  ooneidfr 
tncasures  for  promoting  the  cdueut.ion  of 
j'oiiih,"  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  a  house  suitable  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  and  for  religious  purposes, 
to  estimate  the  expenses,  and  recommend  h 
site.  ThecommitteeconsistedofGen.  Rufus 
Putnam,  Paul  Fearing,  Griffin'Greene.  R  J. 
Meigs,  Jr.,  Charles  Greene  and  Joshua  Ship- 
man.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  committee 
made  their  renort  at  an  adjonrned  meeting. 
They  presented  a  plan  of  the  house,  cstimat«a 
the  eipeiise  at  %\  .000,  and  recommended  cily 
lot  No.  605— the  lot  on  Front  street  north  of 
the  Congregational  church. 

The  report  was  accepted  as  to  the  plan  of 
the  house,  the  cost  and  the  location  ;  but  the 
method  of  securing  funds  was  modified,  so 
as  "to  assess  the  possessors  of  ministerial 
lands  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  value  of  their  re- 
spective possessions."  The  sums  thus  paid, 
cither  by  assessment  or  subscription,  were  to 
be  considered  as  stock  at  the  rate  of  ten  dol- 
lars a  share  ;  and  the  stockholders  were  enti- 
tled to  votes  according  to  their  shares.  At  a 
meeting  in  August  of  that  year  fifty-nine 
shares  were  presented,  of  which  thirty  be- 
longed to  Gen.  Putnam. 

Thus  originated  the  Muskingum  Academy, 
which  was  probably  the  first  structure  of  the 
kind  erected  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  It 
was  used  for  educational  purposes  till  1832, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Second  street,  near 
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the  Rhodes  block,  where  it  is  still  stundiDg. 
it  TFas  aim  used  od  the  iSsbbath  as  a  plaxe  of 
worship  till  )H09,  when  the  Con^gational 
church  was  completed. — CaiUnnial  Addreu 
hi  Ur«d  Want  Amirewi,  LL.  J).,  July 
4,  187fi. 

Fort  Fbeye. 


After  the  massacre  at  Big  Bottom,  the  set- 
tlers of  Waterford  and  those  at  Wolf  Creek 
Mills  united  and  constrnot«d  Fort  Freye.  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  8it«  of  Beverly,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Muskingum.  It  was  an  ir- 
regular triangle,  and  built  similarlv  to 
CampiuH  Martius.  The  fort  was  completed 
early  in  March,  1791,  and  sarrisoned  by  forty 
men  under  the  coinmandof  Capt  William 
Gray. 

On  the  Uth  of  Mareh  a  party  of  Wyandot 
and  Delaware  Indiaua  made  au  ineffectual 


attack  upon  the  fort  The  settlcRi  had  been 
expecting  the  assault,  as  a  friendly  Indian 
named  John  Miller,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  had 
given  them  timely  warning. 

Besides  those  at  Fort  Harmar,  Campius 
Martins,  Farmer's  Castle  and  Fort  Freye, 
there  was  a  garrison  at  I'lninfield — now  Wa- 
terford—named  Fort  Tyler,  for  Dean  Tyler, 
one  of  the  pioneers. 

FiKST  Mills. 

Grinding  corn  by  hand  was  a  veiy  laborious 
proceeding,  and  the  early  settlers  offered  large 
grants  of  land  for  the  construction  uf  mills. 
The  first  suocessfiil  mills  huilt  in  the  territory 
were  those  on  Wolf  creek,  about  two  miles 
from  ita  mouth,  built  in  1789  under  the  di- 
rection of  M^j.  Haffield  White.  They  were 
of  very  great  service  to  all  the  Bettlement<. 


Wolf  Crkbr  Mills, 


A  saff  mill  was  completed  on  Duck  creek 
in  September,  1789,  but  a  heavy  flood  so 
damaged  the  mill  and  dam  that  they  could 
not  be  readily  repaired,  and  the  Indian  war 
coming  on  the  mill  was  abandoned.  Later  a 
saw  and  ^st  mill  was  constructed  on  Duck 
creek,  which  sawed  much  of  the  lumber  used 
in  Marietta  buildings,  also  the  lumber  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Blennerhassett 

FLOATma  Mill. 


In  the  summer  of  1791  the  settlers  at  Bel- 
pre  determined  to  undertake  the  construclion 
of  a  floating  mill.  Esquire  Griffin  Greene,  a 
few  years  before  while  travelling  in  Fmnce 
and  Holland,  had  seen  mills  erected  on  boats, 
the  current  of  the  water  revolving  the  wheel. 
He  explained  the  plan  to  Capt  Devoll.  who 
built  the  first  floating  mill  in  the  settlements. 
The  "County  Histon'"  describes  this  mill 
as  follows:  "The  mill  was  erected  on  two 
boats,  one  of  them  being  five,  the  other  ten 
feet  wide  and  forty-five  feet  lone.  The 
smaller  one  was  a  pirogue  made  of  the  trunk 
of  a  large  hollow  sycamore  Uee,  and  the  larger 


of  timber  and  plank  like  a  flat-boat  The 
boats  were  placed  eight  feet  apart,  and  lafl- 
tened  firmlv  together  by  heavy  cross-beams 
covered  witn  oak  planks,  forming  a  deck  fore 
and  aft  of  the  water-wheel.  The  smaller 
boat  on  the  outside  supported  one  end  of  the 
water-wheel,  and  the  larger  boat  the  other, 
in  which  was  placed  the  mill  stones  and,  run- 
ning gear,  covered  with  a  lisht  frame  building 
ibr  the  protection  of  macninery  and  miller. 
Tlic  space  between  the  boats  was  covered  with 
planks,  forming  a  deck  fore  and  aft  of  the 
water-wheel.  This  wheel  was  turned  by  the 
natural  current  of  the  water,  and  was  put  in 
motion  or  stopped  b^r  pulling  np  or  j^ushing 
down  a  set  of  boards  sim'dar  to  a  gate  in  front 
of  the  wheel.  It  could  grind,  according  Uy 
the  strength  of  the  current,  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  bushels  of  grain  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  placed  in  a  rapid  portion  of  the  Ohio, 
about  ttie  middle  of  Backus  (now  Blennerhas- 
sett)  Island,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  and  in 
sight  of  Farmer's  Castle.  The  current  here 
was  Strang  and  safe  from  the  Indians.  With 
the  aid  of  a  bolting  cloth  in  the  garrison  veiy 
good  flour  was  mane." 
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BELIGIOtlS  BEOINNINOa 

Tbc  oldest  building  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
now  used  an  a  place  of  public  wurship,  is  the 
Congregatiaaal  church  in  Marietta.  It  is 
known  ha  the  "  Two  Horn  "  church,  a  name 
applied  on  account  of  the  towers  prttjectiDK 
above  the  roof.  The  buildioe  was  plsoDod 
and  its  erection  superintended  o;  Gen.  Rufus 


Putnam.  It  was  dedicate*!  May  28.  1809. 
and  cost  $7,300.  Although  the  oldest  now 
standing,  ihis  waH  not  the  first  church  within 
the  prcscDl  limiis  of  Ohio,  but  the  firet  ser- 
mon delivered  in  the  Northwest  Territonr. 
other  than  thoae  delivered  to  Indian  ftudi- 
encee,  was  that  preached  Sunday.  July  20, 
nS8.byReT.  miliaiu  Bret-k.  in  the  north- 
west block-house  of  Campus  Martius.    In  the 


Trb  Two  Hdbm  Csdrch. 


Thia  U  tli«  oldeal  church  itaniJiiiR  iu  Ohio,    li  f»ce 
gum  lor  Beveral  bUK.Ireil  ya 

same  building,  on  August  24,  Dr.  Cutler 
preached  the  second  sermon  delivered  in  the 
territory  to  whites.  He  also,  on  August  27th, 
attended  the  first  funeral  in  the  new  settle- 
ments. Rev.  Daniel  Story,  wbo  arrived  in 
the  sprinz  of  1T89,  was  the  first  regular  pas- 
tor settled  in  Marietta. 

In  1T9I,  while  the  settlers  were  occupying 


little  park  tlial  lin 


iridgf 


the  garrison  in  consequence  of  the  Indian 
war.  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  the 
stockade  by  Mrs.  Mary  lake,  an  elderly  lady 
who  had  been  en^ged  in  hospital  work  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  second  Sunday-school  in  America, 
and  was  the  first  in  the  Northwest  Territoijr. 


First  Public  Celebration. 
The  first  public  celebratioo  in  the  Northwest  Territory  was  held  on  July  4, 
1788,  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  American  independence.  It  was  to  he  expected 
that  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  that  landed  at  Marietta  would  observe  the  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  They  commenced  at  daylight  with  the  firing  of 
the  Federal  salute  by  the  cannons  of  Fort  Harmar.     The  principal  exercises  took 

Klace  on  the  Marietta  side  of  the  Muskingum,  where,  at  one  o'clock,  Gen.  James 
I.  Vamum,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  territory,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  appro- 
priate address. 

"  A  repast,  consisting  of  all  the  delicacies  which  the  woods  and  the  streams  and 
the  gardens  and  the  housewives'  skill  afforded,  was  served  at  the  bowery.  There 
was  venison  barbecued,  buflfalo  steaks,  bear  meat,  wild  fowls,  fish  and  a  little  pork 
as  the  choicest  luxury  of  all.  One  fish,  a  great  pike  weighing  one  hundred  pounds 
and  over  six  feet  long — the  lai^est  ever  taken  by  white  men,  it  is  said,  in  the 
waters  of  the  Muskingum — was  speared  by  Judge  Gilbert  Devoll  and  his  son 
Gilbert." 
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The  day  was  not  all  sunshine.  "At  three  o^clock/'  says  Col.  John  May, 
^' just  as  dinner  was  on  the  table,  came  on  a  heavy  shower  which  lasted  half  an 
hour.  However,  tlie  chief  of  our  provisions  were  rescued  from  the  deluge,  but 
injured  materially.  When  the  rain  ceased  the  table  was  laid  again,  but  before 
we  had  finished,  it  came  on  to  rain  a  second  time.  On  the  whole  though  we  had 
a  handsome  dinner." 

After  dinner  a  number  of  toasts  were  drank,  among  which  were  those  to  Con- 
gress, Grenerals  Washington  and  St.  Clair  and  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  to 
"  the  amiable  partners  of  our  delicate  pleasures."  Several  Indians  were  [Present 
and  enjoyed  tlie  festivities,  exce])ting  when  the  cannon  were  fired.  Col.  May's 
jounial  says  "  the  roar  of  a  cannon  is  as  disagreeable  to  an  Indian  as  a  rope  to  a 
thief,  or  broad  daylight  to  one  of  your  made-up  beauties."  He  also  states  that 
"  pleased  with  the  entertainment,  we  kept  it  up  until  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
then  went  home  and  slept  till  daylight.  A  grand  illumination  of  Fort  Harmar 
closed  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 


Tomahawk  Improvements. 

When  the  pioneers  arrived  at  Marietta,  they 
found  that  several  families  had  settled  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio  river  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Among  these 
were  Isaac  Williams  and  his  wife,  Rebecca, 
who  in  March,  17S7,  had  moved  into  a  little 
log-cabin,  near  the  present  site  of  Williams- 
town. 

Isaac  Williams  was  a  trapper  and  hunter ; 
he  would  select  a  desirable  tract  of  land, 
girdle  a  few  trees,  plant  a  small  field  of  com, 
and  claim  the  property  by  right  of  what  were 
called  '^tomanawK  improvements."  This 
would  entitle  him  to  400  acres  of  land,  the 
right  to  which  was  generally  sold  to  the  first- 
comer  for  a  few  dollars,  a  nfle,  or  some  other 
small  consideration. 

** Tomahawk  improvements*'  were  recog- 
nized by  the  State  of  Virginia  as  entitling 
the  holder,  on  th^  payment  of  a  small  sum 
per  acre,  to  the  right  of  entering  1,000  acres 
of  land  ad^'oining  the  claims.  In  some  local- 
ities, withm  the  present  limits  of  Ohio,  per- 
sons undertook  to  hold  lands  by  right  of 
"tomahawk  improvements,"  but  Congress 
sent  out  troops  to  remove  them  and  Dum 
their  cabins. 

The  *  Famine!" 

During  the  season  of  1789  Mr.  Williams 
had  rais^  a  very  large  crop  of  com.  Not  so 
with  the^  settlers  of  Manetta  and  Belpre, 
who  having  planted  their  corn  later  in  the 
sea.son  than  Mr.  Williams,  had  it  so  badly 
damaged  by  an  early  fro»t  that  it  was  unfit  to 
ont,  and  produced  sickness  and  vomiting. 
As  a  consequence  food  became  very  scarce 
during  the  winter  of  1789-90,  and  many  fam- 
ilies came  so  near  the  point  of  starvation 
before  the  crops  of  1790  arrived  at  maturity 
that  the  season  was  designated  as  the 
*' Famine."  Com  having  reached  the  high 
price  of  $2  per  bushel,  Mr.  Williams  was  he- 
sieged  by  speculators  who  offered  him  large 
prices  for  his  supply,  but  he  refused  to  sell, 
except  to  settlers  and  at  the  usual  price  of 
fifty  cents  per  bushel — proportioning  his  com 


according  to  the  number  in  the  family.  Mr. 
Williams  continued  to  reside  on  his  farm 
until  his  death  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  84 
years.  He  lies  buried  under  the  oaks  on  his 
own  farm. 

The  Belpre  Library. 

A  famous  public  librarv  was  the  ^*  Coon- 
skin  Library,  '  established  in  Ames,  Athens 
county,  Ohio.  For  years  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  public  library  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,  but  two  others  antedate 
it:  the  ''Cincinnati,"  organized  at  Yeat- 
man's  tavem,  in  Cincinnati,  February  13. 
1802 ;  and  the  ^*  Putnam  Library,"  organised 
in  1796,  and  variously  known  as  the  ''Put- 
nam Library,"  the  "Belpre  Library,"  and 
"  Belpre  Farmers'  Library." 

The  Belpre  Library  was  owned  by  a  joint 
stock  company,  and  the  shares  valued  at  $10 
each.  It  was  supplied  with  books  which  had 
been  a  part  of  the  family  library  of  Gen.  Is- 
rael Putnam.^  After  his  death  in  1790  this 
library  was  divided  among  his  heirs,  and  a 
number  of  the  books  brought  to  Belpre  in 
1795  by  his  son,  Col.  Israel  Putnam.  The 
books  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Pierce, 
the  librarian.  Mr.  Amos  Dunham,  who  in 
1846  furnished  a  communication  to  the  orig- 
inal edition  of  this  work  (see  Meigs  County), 
mentions  the  purchase  of  a  share  in  the  Biel- 
pre  Library,  six  miles  distant.  He  says, 
"From  this  I  promised  myself  much  enter- 
tainment" 

About  1815  or  1816  the  Library  Associa- 
tion was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  the 
books  distributed  among  the  shareholders. 
Among  the  books  were :  Lockers  '^Eissai^on 
Human  Understanding,"  Johnson's  "Lives 
of  the  English  Poets,"  Robertson's  "  History 
of  England"  and  Goldsmith's  "Animated 
Nature."  Many  of  the  volumes  are  still 
preserved  by  descendants  of  the  shareholders. 

First  Laws. 

The  following  extract  was  published  in  1 886 
in  the  Cincinnati  CommercinJ'GazeUe.  It  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  first  steps 
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The  Grandhon  of  Ohio's  Foundeb, 

There  lives  in  ChiUicotlie  to-day  an  aged 
man  nbo  is  the  last  grandchild  of  Uulus 
Putnam,  who  led  ihc  first  colony  of  settlers 
to  Ohio  in  ITK8.  The  ^raodBoii  bears  the 
fiill  name  of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  Uea. 
Knfus  Putnam,  and  he  has  in  his  possession 
a  great  uany  relics  of  hii^torical  interest  and 
a  large  part  of  his  grandfather's  correspond- 
ence ana  private  papers  and  manuscripts, 

Oen.  Pnlnam  la  president  of  the  North- 
west Pioneer  Association,  and  has  a  lively 
interest  in  »ll  matters  bearitig  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Among  the  old  papers  which  ne  has  put 
into  my  possession  is  the  subjoined  schedule 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colony  at 
Marietta,  pTinl«aand  posted  in  IT88. 

"  The  emigraDi^.  under  the  command  of 
Oen.  RufuB  Putnam,  landed  their  boats  at 
the  upper  point  of  the  Muskingum  river, 
Marietta,  on  the  7th  of  April,  178H,  whore 
the^  unloaded  their  cfiecta.  The  boards 
which  they  brou);hl  with  them  for  the 
erection  of  temporary  huts  were  landed 
and  properly  disposed  of.     A  larsc  t«ni  was 

8Dt  up  for  the  Governor  of  the  colony, 
en.  Putnam.  Atid  in  this  t«nt  he  trans- 
acted all  the  business  of  the  oolony.  On  the 
9th  of  April,  1788,  the  Governors  chart  of 
laws  was  read  by  his  private  secretary,  Oen, 
Beni.  Tupper.  and  approved  by  the  members 
of  the  colony  association. 

"  First — Be  it  ordained  by  the  Officery  and 
Council,  that  said  tcrritoiy  be  one  district, 
subject  to  be  divided  into  five  districts,  as  fu- 
ture circuuiatunces  may  make  it  expedient. 

"  Second— Be  it  ordained  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  offieery  may  make  such  laws, 
civil,  criminal  and  military,  for  the  colony, 
but  not  to  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  orig- 
inal re-established  United  States  laws  of 
1787. 

"Third — Be  it  ordained  that  the  Grand 
Council  be  com  posed  of  three  Supreme  Judges 
and  three  Territorial  Association  Judges,  be- 
fore Vfhom  shall  be  tried  and  decided  all  the 
business  of  the  colony,  civil,  criminal  and 
military. 

"FouHh— The  Grand  Council  will  hold 
their  sessions  5th  July.  7th,  9th  of  April 
and  second  Wednesday  September,  annually, 
where  all  claims  against  the  association  must 
be  presented  and  canceled. 

"  Fifth— Be  it  ordained  that  the  Governor 
receive  at  the  rate  of  tM  per  month  for  his 
services  while  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office.  All  other  officery  and  Gra,nd  Council 
)1  per  day  while  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  martial,  military,  musicians,  chaplain, 
singers  and  teachers  of  schools. 

"Sixth — Be  itordained  that  all  permanent 
emigrants  into  the  Terriioiy  shall  De  entitled 


to  100  acr«s  of  land  free,  within  the  North- 
west purchase. 

"Seventh — Beit  ordained  that  all  pioneers 
and  their  descendants  may  become  life  and 
benefit  members  of  the  Kmi)rrai>l  Association, 
Northwest  Territory,  by  paying$]  per  annum 
to  the  Governor,  fortheuseof  theaeitociatian. 

"  Eighth — Be  it  ordained  that  all  members 
must  entertain  emigrants,  visit  the  sick. 
clothe  the  naked,  feed  {be  hungry,  attend 
funerals,  cabin-raisings,  log-rollings,  husk- 
ings  ■  have  their  laloh-stringa  alwaje  out. 

"  Ninth — Be  it  ordained  that  all  members 
of  the  colony,  from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to 
forty-five,  must  perform  four  days  oimilitury 
duty  per  annum.  All  uniformed  companies 
may  drill  once  a  month,  dates  and  places 
filed  by  their  officers.  Officer  drills  once  a 
year. 

"  Tenth — Be  it  ordiuned  that  all  members 
of  the  polony  must  celebrate  22d  February, 
Tth  April  and  4ih  Joly,  annually.  Also  in  a 
proper  manner  observe  the  28th  November, 
25th  December  and  Ut  day  January,  annu- 
ally. 

"Eleventh — Be  it  ordained  that  every 
member  must  keep  the  Sabbath  by  attending 
some  place  of  religious  worship  agreeably  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

"Twelfth — Be  it  ordained  that  common 
schools  should  be  established  so  soon  as  emi- 
gration to  the  Territory  is  sufficient. 

"  Thirteenth — Bo  it  ordained  that  a  library 
of  historical  and  school-books  be  established 
at  the  Governor's  headquarter?,  and  that 
Gen.  Mcintosh,  who  is  now  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  oolony,  wiirserve  asleciil 
aeeni  for  that  purpose  ;  also.  Col.  Timotlv 
y  lint  act  as  an  assistant.  Also,  that  all  offi- 
cial appointments  be  made  by  the  (iovenmr 
of  the  Colony  and  confirmed  by  the  Grand 
Council,  Be  it  further  ordained  that  the 
(Metropolis)  be  named  (Marietta^,  in  honor 
of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  of  France,  who 
gave  aid  and  influence  during  the  darkest 
aa>^  of  the  Revolution.  Ordered  that  three 
copies  of  this  territorial  chart  of  ordioaoces 
be  copied  and  posted,  as  ordained  i  One  at 
Fort  Harmar,  one  at  the  Kast  Point,  and  one 
at  the  Stockade.  These  ordinances  to  take 
efi'ect  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1788  (Queen 
Marie's  birthday). 

"  By  the  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, 9th  of  April,  1788. 

"RuFtTS  Putnam. 

"  By  his  Private  Secretary,  N.  W.  T., 
"Benjamin  Tdpper." 

"  N.  B.— Amendment  April  7,  1802.  The 
title  Governor  erased  and  President  insti- 
tuted. Also,  the  fee  of  %\  per  annum  to  )1 
for  life.  (Commissions  to  those  entitled.  %\A 
True  copy  from  original,  price  per  copy,  tl.' 

Gen.  Putnam  is  the  father  of  John  Put- 
nam, who  had  a  foreign  appointment  under 
the  Cleveland  Administration,  and  of  Rufus 
Putnam,  the  editor  of  the  Rot*  County  Reg- 
itler. 
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The  Garneb  Case. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  line  of  die  State  of 
Ohio  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled ;  the  Grarner  case  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  this  question,  which  is  treated  more  fully  in  our  chapter  on  Vinton  county. 

The  following  account  of  the  Grarnei  case  was  published  in  June,  1868,  in  the 
Mainetta  Regider: 


''  In  1845  six  slaves  of  John  H.  Harward, 
of  Washington's  Bottom,  Virginia,  just  be- 
low Blennerhassett's  Island,  escaped  into 
Ohio.  At  the  river  bank  a  party  of  Ohio 
men,  unarmed,  met  them  to  assist,  out  some 
Virginians  having  obtained  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  of  the  negroes  were  there  in  advance 
concealed  in  the  bushes,  and  fully  armed. 
As  the  baggage  was  being  taken  from  the 
boat,  the  Virginians  rushed  on  them  and  se- 
cured five  of  the  negroes  and  captured  Peter 
M.  Garner,  Cravton  J.  Lorraine  and  Morde- 
cai  Thomas,  white  citizens  of  Ohio.  The 
Virginians  claimed  that  these  men,  who  had 
never  set  foot  on  Virginia  soil,  were  felons, 
and  amenable  to  the  laws  of  that  State  for  an 
alle^^  offence  not  known  to  the  laws  of 
Ohio.  They  were  forcibly  carried  over  into 
Virginia  on  the  night  of  July  9,  1845,  and 
lodged  in  jail  in  Parkersbur^ .  No  one  in 
Virginia  could  be  found  to  bail  them,  though 
Nahum  Ward,  A.^  T.  Nye  and  William  P. 
Cutler  offered  to  indemnify  any  Virginians 
who  would  become  their  bondsmen.  Inter- 
course with  their  friends  from  Ohio  was  de- 
nied them,  and  Marietta  lawyers  employed  to 
defend  them  were  rejected.  Subsequently, 
the  wives  of  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to 
visit  them  under  guard. 

''August  16th,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  court-house  in  Marietta  'to  take  into 
consideration  further  measures  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Ohio  citizens  now  in  jail  at  Parkers- 
bur^,  and  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
Ohio.*  September  2d,  the  prisoners,  each 
cpllared  by  two  men,  were  taken  from  the  jail 
to  the  court-house  in  Parkersburg  and  there 


pleaded  '  not  ^jlty  *  to  the  charge  of  '  en- 
ticing and  assisting  in  the  county  of  Wood, 
Virginia,*  the  six  negroes  to  escape  from  sla- 
very. Bail  was  again  refused  except  by  a 
Virginia  freeholder,  and  the  prisoners  went 
back  to  jail.  The  jury  found  a  special  ver- 
dict of  guilty  turning  on  'jurisdiction '  in  the 
case,  to  he  tried  by  a  higher  court. 

"The  question  of  jurisdiction  or  boundary 
between  the  two  States  was  argued  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Richmond,  December 
10-13,  and  the  court  divided  equally  on  the 
question  whether  the  State  line  was  at  low- 
water  mark  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  or 
above  that.  The  men  had  been  captured  just 
above  low  water  mark.  At  a  special  term 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  held  m  Parkers- 
burg, Gamer,  Lorraine  and  Thomas  were  ad- 
mitted to  bail  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each  on  their  own  recognizance,  and  were 
set  at  liberty  January  10,  1846,  having  been 
in  jail  six  months.  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Vinton, 
of  Grallipolis.  argued  t;he  case  for  the  prison- 
ers before  the  Superior  Court  of  Virginia. 
It  was  never  decided.  Peter  M.  Gttmer  died 
at  Columbus,  O.,  June  14,  1868,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year;  Mordecai  Thomas  removed  to 
Belmont  county,  and  Cray  ton  J.  Lorraine  re- 
moved to  Illinois.  This  case  was  regarded 
with  the  deepest  interest,  and  was  of  far  more 
than  local  importance.  Sixteen  years  later 
many  of  the  actors  in  this  affair  were  living 
to  see  the  State  of  Virginia  turned  into  a 
battle-ground  in  which  the  same  principle 
was  fought  for,  and  to  see,  a  little  later,  the 
overthrow  of  slavery  accomplished. ' ' 


The  Ohio  System  of  Local  Government. 

The  following  paragraphs  ujx)n  the  above  subject  are  from  the  Centennial  His- 
torical address  of  President  I.  W.  Andrews,  delivered  at  Marietta,  July  4,  1876, 
before  the  citizens  of  Washington  county.  He  said :  "  In  the  matter  of  local 
government  there  are  two  very  different  systems  in  the  United  States.  In  New 
England  the  Tovm — answering  to  the  'township*  of  Ohio — is  the  political  unit. 
In  all  the  Southern  States  until  recently,  and  in  most  of  them  now,  the  County 
is  clothed  with  the  chief  jwlitioal  power.  The  town  has  no  existence,  or,  if  exist- 
ing, it  is  devoid  of  all  political  significance. 

"The  di^^isions  subordinate  to  the  county  are  generally  called  Precincts  in  the 
South.  In  Mississippi  whole  counties  have  no  other  names  for  thein  subdivisions 
than  those  furnished  by  the  ranges  and  townships  ;  as  if  we  should  know  Law- 
rence only  as  Township  3,  Range  7.  In  North  Carolina  the  county  seems  to  be 
divided  numerically ;  as  if  Belpre  were  merely  No.  4.'* 


The  Ohio  System  is  not  striotly  the  town 
83r8tem  of  New  England,  or  the  county  sys- 
tem of  the  South.     It  b  what  is  called  the 


*' compromise ''system  in  the  census  report 
for  1 870,  and  is  found  in  the  great  Middle 
States  and  in  most  of  the  Western.    Hie 
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political  power  is  divided  between  tlie  county 
Mid  the  town ;  the  tbnuer  has  niuch  mure 
imporuinoe  than  in  New  England,  and  the 
Utter  has  less. 

In  the  inoorporalioa  of  Marietta  as  a  town 
in  ItlUU  the  teaturex  of  the  tuwu  ^stem  are 
eeen.  The  eeiabliahuient  ol'  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessioue  witli  many  of  the  powers 
DOW  ezerciaed  by  the  county  conimisaionera 
showed  the  influence  of  the  other  system. 
General  Putnam  and  hui  tissociates  from  New 
Kngknd  were  able  to  incorporate  into  the  new 
couimuiiiuee  uf  the  West  some  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  town  system,  while  GoTemor  St. 
Clair,  from  Penii sylvan ia,  and  John  Cleves 
Symmes.  from  New  Jeraey,  introduced  va- 
riotu  laws  from  those  States. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  as  mucli 
as  we  have  of  the  town  system.  The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  merits  of  this  system. 


Virginian  though  he  wae,  was  strongly  ex- 
pre^ed  at  different  times.  He  recommended 
the  division  of  the  cuuniiee  of  Virginia  into 
wards  of  six  miles  square.  "These  wards, 
called  townships  in  ?sew  England,  are  the 
vital  principle  of  their  governments,  and 
have  iirovea  themselves  the  wisest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  per- 
fect exercise  of  self-govemmeDt,  and  for  it« 
f reservation."  Anin  he  sajv^  "These 
ttle  republics  would  be  the  mtun  strength  of 
the  great  one.  We  owe  to  them  the  vigor 
given  to  our  revolution  in  its  commencement 
m  the  Kastem  States,  and  by  theui  the  Kast- 
ern  States  were  enabled  to  repeal  the  em- 
bargo in  opposition  to  the  Middle,  Southern 
aud  Western  States,  and  their  large  and  lab- 
berly  divisions  into  counties  which  can  never 
be  assembled." 


The    BLENMEBHASeETTB. 

There  is  no  story  in  tlie  aiiiiaU  iif  Ohio  that  lias  excited  so  much  of  human 
sympathy  as  that  ol  the  Blennerliassetts.  The  romaiK«  of  it  aud  its  pathetic  finale 
make  au  impress  where  eveuts  of  greater  historical  importance  tade  from  the 
memory. 


Harrnai)  Hk'niierlia.«.«ftt  was  Nirn  about  tlio  year  17ti7,  of  Irish  jiarcntagc  in 
Hiinipwiiirc,  Kiifflnnd,  liis  iiidtlier  at  that  date  Ix'iri^  there  on  a  visit.  He  rc^t'iviKi 
a  fiiiislicd  tK  hi  cat  ion,  irradnating  from  Trinity  Collopc,  r*nblin,  in  the  ssinic  cla-s 
with  Tlioniiis  A<ldis  Eninift.  the  hcniio  Irish  jMitriut,  Tliest-  two  studied  law  lo- 
^'ciIkt  and  wore  :idinittc<]  to  ]niu-ti«'  on  tlio  same  dav  in  1790.  Hk>nnerlias,-yll 
roniided  otV  his  stndics  with  a  ti.nr  ihrouch  Kuroix>.  In  1796  his  fhtli.-r  died, 
and  Harniiin  licciinw'  thf  ii"s.s,^s(.r  of  a  ibrtnnc  of  ?100,000.  He  marriwl  the 
I)e:uitifnl  and  aLfomplished  Margaret  Afjiicw,  daiifrliHT  of  the  Governor  of  the 
"  lie  of  Man. 
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In  the  fall  of  1797  Blennerliassett  and  his  wife  arrived  in  New  York,  where 
their  rank,  wealth  and  educational  attainments  brought  them  into  association  with 
the  leading  American  families.  In  the  winter  they  went  to  Marietta,  and  were 
treated  with  great  distinction,  while  locating  a  site  for  a  western  home.  They 
selected  the  island  near  Belpre,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. The  island  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Elijah  Backus,  and  of  him  tiiey 
purchased  the  upper  portion,  comprising  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  acres,  for 
which,  in  March,  1798,  they  paid  the  sum  of  $4,500. 

Soon  after  the  Blennerhassetts  moved  into  a  block-house  on  the  island,  which 
they  occupied  until  the  year  1800,  when  the  mansion  was  completed,  "  It  was 
built,"  says  Dr.  Hildreth,  "  with  great  taste  and  beauty,  no  expense  behig  simred 
in  ite  construction  that  could  add  to  its  usefulness  and  beauty."  The  grounds 
about  the  house  were  laid  out  in  a  style  befitting  the  elegant  mansion. 

Here  for  several  years  the  Blennerhassetts  lived  an  ideal  life.  Harman  Blen- 
nerliassett was  fond  of  music,  literatui-e  and  scientific  research ;  his  love  for  scien- 
tific investigation  could  be  gratified  through  the  possession  of  ample  apparatus  for 
chemical  and  other  experiments ;  his  literary  tastes  found  gratification  in  a  large 
and  well-selected  library,  while  the  superintending  of  the  cultivation  and  beauti- 
fying of  his  island  estate  was  his  principal  occupation. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  as  cultured  and  refined  as  her  husband.  In  person 
beautiful,  well  proportioned  and  agile  as  an  athlete ;  an  expert  horsewoman,  a 
charming  conversationalist  and  a  liberal  hostess.  Their  home  was  the  social 
centre  for  Belpre  and  Marietta. 

Husband  and  wife  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and  united  in  making  their 
home  attractive  to  the  many  guests  that  partook  of  their  superabounding  hospi- 
tality. 

In  April,  1806,  Aaron  Burr  firet  visited  this  island  Eden.  He  was  accorded 
every  distinction  that  might  be  bestowed  on  one  who  had  been  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival  he  succeeded  in  interesting  his 
host  in  his  grand  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  western  empire,  and 
l)efore  his  departure  in  October  for  the  Eastern  States  Blennerhassett  had  fully 
embraced  the  plans  of  Burr  as  represented  by  the  latter. 

Early  in  September,  1806,  Blennerhassett  made  a  contract  for  the  building  of 
fifteen  large  boats,  capable  of  transporting  five  hundred  men.  These  were  to 
carry  the  adventurers  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  their  settlement. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  large  supplies  of  provisions,  Blennerhassett  spend- 
ing his  money  freely  and  assuming  responsibility  for  payment  of  all  debts  con- 
tracted, pledging  more  than  the  amount  of  his  entire  fortune. 

jVIany  friends  ende;jvored  to  dissuade  him  from  embarking  on  the  reckless 
venture,  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  United  States  government,  suspecting  that  Burr  was 
plotting  secession  and  treason,  took  steps  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  his 
plans.  Governor  Tiffin  of  Ohio  called  out  a  company  of  militia  under  Captain 
Timothy  Buell,  and  they  were  stationed  on  the  bank  of  the  Muskingum  to  cap- 
ture and  detain  any  boats  descending  the  Ohio  or  Muskingum  under  suspicious 
circumstances. 

On  the  9th  of  December  Blennerhassett,  learning  that  he  was  to  be  arrested, 
fled  surreptitiously,  and  when  Colonel  Phelps,  in  command  of  the  Virginia 
militia,  took  possession  of  Blennerhassett's  island,  he  found  the  owners  were 
absent.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  who  was  at  Marietta,  returned  to  the  island  and 
found  it  in  the  possession  of  drunken  and  riotous  soldiers,  whom  their  commander 
had  been  unable  to  prevent  from  ransacking  the  house,  ruining  the  furniture,  and 
despoiling  the  grounds.  With  her  children  she  left  her  ruined  home,  and  after 
a  trying  voyage  down  the  ioe-blocked  river  in  a  small  cabin  flat-boat,  she  joined 
her  husband  on  January  15th  at  Bayou  Pierre.  Blennerhassett  was  arrested,  but 
after  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment  was  discharged.     He  returned  to  his  island,  but 
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(lid  not  remain  tliere.  The  house  wa^  never  oceiipied  a^^ in,  and  id  1811  was 
destroyed  W  fire.  Removing  to  Mississippi,  he  settled  on  a  eottoo  plantation  iii 
the  vain  endeavor  to  retrieve  hia  mined  fortunes,  but  after  a  fen  years'  stni^le 
was  obliged  to  sell  the  plantation  to  pay  hia  debts.  He  then  wandeivd  Cmiu 
place  to  place  trying  to  earn  a  bare  living  for  himself  and  family,  but  only  sink- 
ing d^pcr  and  decjior  into  the  depths  of  poverty.  In  1831  lie  died  at  the  honii- 
of  a  charitable  sister  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  died  in  1842  in  a  tenement  house  in  New  York  city,  after 
having  for  eleven  years  waited  in  vain  for  Congress  to  pay  a  claim  of  $10,000  f>n- 
damage  to  their  isUnd  pro|)erty  by  the  Virginia  militia. 

Of  the  three  children  of  the  Blennerhaeaetts,  Dominick,  the  eldest,  a  shiftless 
drunkard,  disap|H>ared  from  St.  Louis  after  a  dninken  debauch,  and  was  never 
after  heard  from.  Harman,  a  half-witted  man,  in  1854  was  found  dying  of  star- 
vation in  a  New  York  attic.  Joseph,  the  youngest.  wa;s  killed  while  fighting  in 
the  rebel  army, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

RtiPU8  Putnam,  a  cousin  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  was  bom  April  8,  1738, 
O.  S.,  at  Suttou,  Massacliusette.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mill- 
wright, with  whom  he  served  four  years,  and  tiien  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  served  faithfidly  three  years,  was  eiig^red  in 
several  actions,  and  was  at  the  time  the  army  disbanded,  in  1761,  serving  as 
ensign,  to  which  office  his  good  conduct  had  promoted  him.  After  this,  lie  re- 
sumed the  business  of  millwright,  at  which  he  continued  seven  or  eight  years, 
employing  his  leisure  in  studying  mathematics  and  surveying. 

lie  was  among  the  first  to  take  unarms  in  the  revolutionarv  contest,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  afterwards  aupoiuted,  by  Congress,  military  enpiieer.  He  seni-ed 
throughout  the  war  with  honor,  and  was  ofl«n  consulted  and  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  Washington.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1783,  he  was  honored  with  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general,  having  ^onie  time  j>revi<itis]y  serveil  as  colonel. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Ohio  Company  superintendent  of  all  business  relating 
to  their  contemplated  settlement ;  and  in  April,  1788,  commence*!  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Marietta,  In  1789  he  was  apiwinted  by  Washington  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1792,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  destined  to  act  against  the 
Indians;  but  resigned  the  next  year  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  In  October, 
1796,  he  was  appointed  surveyor^nerai  of  the  United  States,  in  which  office  he 
continued  until  1803.  He  was  a  member,  from  this  county,  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  State  constitution.  From  this  time  his  advanced  age  led  him 
to  decline  all  business  of  a  public  nature,  and  he  sought  the  quiet  of  private  life. 
He  died  at  Marietta,  May  1,  1 824,  at  the  age  of  86. 

General  Putnam  was  a  man  of  strong,  good  sense,  modest,  benevolent  an<i 
scrupulous  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  fiod  and  man.  In  person  he 
was  tall,  of  commanding  appearance,  and  possessed  a  frame  eminently  fitted  for 
the  hardshijis  and  trials  of  war.  His  mind,  though  not  brilliant,  was  solid,  i>ene- 
trating  and  comprehensive,  seldom  erring  in  conclusions, 

Reti'rn  Jonathan  Mkkjs  was  born  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  in  1765,  graduated 
at  Yale,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  town.  He  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Marietta.  In  the  winter  of  1802-3  he  was  elected 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  next  year  he  resigned  this 
office,  having  received  from  Jefferson  the  api^intment  of  commandant  of  the 
United  States  troo{K<  and  militia  in  the  uii[)er  district  of  Louisiana,  and  shortly 
after  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana.  In  April, 
1807,  he  was  commissioned  a  judge  of  Michigan  Territor}' ;  resigned  the  commis- 
sion in  October,  and  becoming  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  was  elected,  in  a 
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spirited  canvass,  over  his  competitor,  Geoeral  Maaaie ;  but  not  having  the  consti- 
tutional qualification  of  the  four  years'  residence  in  tlie  State,  prior  to  the  election, 
his  election  was  contested  and  decided 
against  him.  In  the  session  of  1807-8 
he  was  appuitited  Senator  in  Congress, 
which  omce  lie  afterwards  resigned,  and 
was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1810. 
In  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  while 
holding  the  gubernatorial  office,  he  acted 
with  great  promptness  and  cnei^y.  In 
March,  1814,  having  been  appointal 
Postmaster-General  of  l^c  United  States, 
he  resigned  that  ofiBce,  and  continued  in 
his  new  vocation  until  1823,  during 
which  he  maimged  its  arduous  duties  to 
the  Batisfsction  uf  Presidents  Madison 
and  Monroe.  He  died  at  Marietta, 
March  29,  1825.  In  person  he  was  tall 
and  finely  formed,  with  a  high  retreating 
forehead,  black  eyes,  and  aquiline  and 

Eromiuent  nose.  His  A-aturt's  indicated 
is  diameter,  and  were  remarkably  strik- 
ing,  expressive  of  mildness,  intelligence, 
promptness  and  stability  of  purpose.  His  moral  character  was  free  from  reproach, 
aiul  he  was  benevolent,  unambitious,  dignified,  but  easy  of  access.  He  was  named 
from  bis  father.  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  a  colonel  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  one  of  the  surveyors  for  the  Ohio  Company  and  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Marietta.     In  his  early  life  he  was  called  Return  Jonathan,  Jr. 

Rev.  Daxiel  Story,  the  earliest  Protestant  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio,  except  the  Moravian  missionaries,  was  a  native  of 
fioston,  and  graduated  at  iWtmouth  in  1780.  The  directors  and  t^nta  of  the 
Ohio  Company  liaving  passed  a  resolution  in  1 788,  for  the  support  of  the  gospel 
and  the  teaching  of  youth,  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  one  of  tlie  company's  directors, 
in  the  course  of  that  year  engaged  Mr.  Story,  then  preaching  at  *\'orcester,  to  go 
to  the  West  as  a  chaplain  to  the  new  settlement  at  Marietta.  In  the  spring  of 
1789  he  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  as  an  evangelist,  visiting  the  settle- 
ments in  rotation.  During  the  Indian  war  from  1791  to  1795  he  preached,  during 
most  of  the  time,  in  the  northwest  block-house  of  Campus  Martius.  The  Ohio 
Company  at  the  same  time  raise<l  a  sum  of  money  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
eni])lored  teacrhers.  These  tcstimonlab  suiBciently  prove  that  the  comiMiiir  felt 
for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  colonists. 

When  tlie  war  was  over  Mr.  Story  i)reached  at  the  different  settlements ;  but  as 
thci-e  were  no  roads,  he  made  these  pastoral  visits  by  water,  in  a  log  canoe,  pro- 
[lellcd  by  stout  arms  and  willing  hrnrts.  In  1796  he  established  a  Congn^- 
tional  church,  composed  of  perscms  residing  at  Marietta,  Belpre,  WaterfoiS  and 
Vienna,  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Story  died  Dec^'mber  30, 1 804,  at  the  age  of  49  years. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  peculiarly  fitted  lor  the  station  he  held. 

The  preceding  bitKrraphical  skctehcs  are  abridged  from  Hildreth's  Pioneer 
Sketches.  It  is  stated  above  that  Mr.  Story  *vas  the  earliest  Protestant  preacher 
at  Marietta.  He  was  the  first  employed  as  a  clei^vman,  but  prior  to  his  emigra- 
tion, in  1788,  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  agent  of  the  Ohio  Company,  had  voluntarily 
delivered  several  sermons  at  Marietta. 

Mana»heh  Cuti.rr  was  bom  in  Killtngly,  Conn.,  May  3,  1742;  died  in 
Hamilton,  Ma<M.,  July  28,  1823.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  prepared 
for  college  under  the  Rev.  Aanin  Brown,  of  Killingly,  entering  Yale,  from  which 
be  graduated  with  high  honor  in  1765.     The  following  year  he  married  Mary, 
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daughter  of  Kev.  ThoQias  Bulcli,  i>f  Dedhaiu,  Mass.  Stiidyiug  law,  be  was  ad- 
mitted t4)  practice  in  tlie  Masaacliii setts  iwurts  in  1767.  In  1769  he  commenoed 
the  study  of  theol*^  under  the  direction  of  his  iktlier-in-law.  The  next  year  he 
was  li<!ensed,  and  commenced  preaching  at  Hamlet  parish  (tlien  a  i>art  of  Ipswich, 
afterward  Hamilton).  He  was  ordained  pastor  Sept.  11,  1771,  aud  (!outiniied 
bis  |)astonite  here  until  his  death  in  182^. 

He  served  as  cJiftplaJn  under  CoL  Ehenei«.T  Francis  in  tlfe  11th  Massachusetts 
Raiment  iti  the  Revolutionary  war,  taking  a  gallant  part  in  the  action  in  Rliode 
Island  in  1778.  Returuing  to  Hamlet  porii^  before  the  close  of  tlie  war,  he 
studied  medicine,  and  be^n  with  mucli  »ua«fi8  tn  minister  to  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  He  oontiniied  the  habits  or  study  acquired 
in  youth,  and,  uutwithstanding  the  many  duties  of  his  active  life,  fouiid  time  to 
malce  extended  researches  into  astronomy,  meteoroli^,  botany  and  kindred  sci- 
ences, to  which  he  had  been  attnuled  during  his  colteg*-  conrw.  He  was  the  first 
to  examine  the  flora  of  New  England.  Over  350  species  were  examined  by  him, 
and  classified  according  to  the  Liuncmu  . 
system.  As  a  scientist,  his  reputatio 
was  second  only  to  tliat  of  Franklin.  I 
Honorarv  degrees  were  conferred  upon  I 
him  by  Yale,  Harvard  and  other  institii-  I 
tions,  and  he  was  elected  to  honorary  I 
mcmbenahip  in  many  scieutilic,  phi-  I 
loeophical  and  literary  societies.  I 

When  the  association  of  Revolutionary  I 
officers  was  organized  for  the  piirjiose  I 
of  locating  and  settling  im  bounty  lands  I 
in  the  West,  Dr.  Cutler  took  an  active  I 
part  in  the  movement,  and  was  one  of  a  I 
committee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  a  I 
plan  of  an  association  to  be  called  the  I 
"Ohio  Company."  In  17S7  he  was! 
appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  I 
Comjtany  its  agent  to  make  a  purchape  I 
of  lauds  npon  the  Muskingum.  In  I 
June,  1787,  the  Continental  (Congress  I 
being  then  in  session  in  New  York,  he  I 
visited  ihut  city  for  the  jiiirjKiseof  nego-  I 
tuting  the  purchase.  It  was  while  on 
this  mission  to  Congress  that  he  visited 
Philadelphia  and  met  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  received  him  with  great  cordiality, 
and  with  whom  he  was  much  pleased.  Their  tastes  and  pursuits  were  very- 
much  alike. 

While  Dr.  Cutler's  mission  to  Congress  was  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
Ohio  Company,  the  purchase  was  dependent  upon  the  form  of  government  of  the 
territory  in  which  those  lands  lay,  and  Dr.  Cutler's  enei^ies  were  as  much  engaged 
in  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  then  before  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  as  in  the  purchase.  He  was  eminently  fitted,  both  by  nature 
and  acquirements,  for  the  great  diplomatic  work  required  of  him,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  united  the  discordant  elements  so  as  to  make  possible  the  enacting 
of  those  wise  and  beneficent  measures  relating  to  education,  religion  and  slavery 
in  the  ordinance  that  was  passed  by  Congress  July  13,  1787.  Having  arranged 
the  purcha.se  of  lands  for  the  Ohio  Company,  he  returned  to  his  home. 

In  December,  1787,  the  first  company  of  men  under  Geo.  Rufus  Putnam  set 
out  for  tlie  Muskingum,  and  arrived  at  Marietta  April  7,  1788.  The  following 
July  Dr.  Cutler  started  in  his  sulky  to  visit  the  new  settlement,  and  arrived  there 
August  19th  aller  a  journey  of  760  miles,  which  he  accomplished  in  twenty-nine 
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days.  He  was  present  at  t)ie  opening  of  the  first  court  in  the  Northwest  Territory^ 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  ancient  earthworks  in  the  vicinity  of  Marietta. 
After  a  short  time  he  returned  to  New  England,  and,  although  he  contemplated 
removing  with  his  family  to  the  new  settlement,  he  found  it  would  require  too 
great  sacrifices,  and  abandoned  the  project. 

In  1795  he  was  tendered  a  commission  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  but  declined  it.  In  the  fall  of  1800  he  was  elected  as  a 
Federalist  to  Congress,  and  after  serving  two  terms  declined  a  re-election.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  in  1791,  and  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  scientific  papers  to  its  ''  proceedings." 

Felt's  History  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  says :  "  In  pierson  Dr.  Cutler  was  of  light 
complexion,  above  the  common  stature,  erect  and  dignified  in  his  appearance* 
His  manners  were  gentlemanly ;  his  conversation  easy  and  intelligent.  As  an 
adviser  he  was  discerning  and  discreet  ....  His  mental  endowments  were 
high." 

"The  Life,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.D.," 
prepared  by  his  grandchildren,  Wm.  P.  Cutler  and  Julia  P.  Cutler,  and  published 
in  two  volumes  by  Rol)ert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  a  most  valuable  history 
of  the  inception  of  Ohio. 

Althougn  Dr.  Cutler  never  settled  in  Ohio,  three  of  his  sons,  Ephraim,  Jervis 
and  Charles,  were  residents. 

CHABI.E8  Cutler  was  bom  March  26, 1773 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1793  \ 
taught  the  South  Latin  School,  Boston ;  served  in  the  army  two  years ;  then 
studied  law,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1802  on  account  of  ill  health.     He  taught 
sdiool  at  Ames ;  among  his  pupils  was  Thomas  Ewing.     He  died  at  the  age  of  - 
thirty-two. 

Jervis  Cutler  was  born  in  Edgartown,  Mass.,  September  19,  1768 ;  died  in 
Evansville,  Ind.,  June  26,  1844.  He  came  to  Ohio  with  the  band  of  pioneers 
led  by  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  and  on  April  7, 1788,  cut  the  first  tree  on  the  present 
site  of  Marietta.  He  was  for  a  time  an  oflScer  in  the  armv,  and  in  1808  was 
stationed  at  Newport  Barracks. 

Maj.  Cutler  learned  the  art  of  engraving.     In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  says :  "  I . 
had  not  tools  to  work  with,  and  never  saw  an  engraver  at  work  in  my  life."     In 
1824,  while  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  he  pursued  the  profession  of  an  engraver,  and 
was  employed  to  engrave  plates  for  banknotes  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama.     He 
was  a  man  of  much  versatility  of  talent,  and  a  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

In  1812  he  published  a  **  Topographical  Description  of  the  State  of  Ohio^ 
Indiana  Territory  and  liouisiana."  The  view  of  Cincinnati  in  1810,  in  our  work^ 
is  copied  from  one  in  that. 

•  Ephraim  Cutler,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.  D.,  was  born  April 
13,  1767.  He  was  brought  up  at  Killingly,  Connecticut,  by  his  grandfather^ 
Hezekiah  Cutler,  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  patriotism,  who  at  his  death 
made  him  sole  Ic^tee  of  his  estate.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  April  8,  1787,  he 
married  Leah,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Attwood.  Having  three  shares  in  the 
Ohio  Company's  purchase,  he  left  Killingly  for  the  West,  June  15,  1795,  and 
arrived  at  Marietta,  Sei)tember  18  of  that  year.  Two  of  his  children  died  on  the 
way. 

He  settled  at  Waterford,  on  the  Muskingum,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness until  May,  1799,  when  he  removed  to  his  land  on  Federal  creek,  where  he 
owned  1,800  acres,  and  opened  a  farm  and  built  a  mill.  He  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  St.  Clair  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  justice  of  the  jxjace,  captain 
and  afterward  major  of  the  militia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Ix»gis- 
lature,and  also  of  the  Convention  which  formed  in  1802  the  Constitution  of  Ohio, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  into  it  the  section  which  excluded 
slavery  from  the  State. 

In  1806  he  established  his  family  on  the  bank  df  the  Ohio,  six  miles  below 
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Marietta,  where  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  veare,  leaving  four  children. 

He     married,    April    13,    1808,    Sally, 

daughter  of  William    Parker,   of  New- 

biirj'port,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  five 

children. 

Jiidjje  Cutler  betarae  a  tnistee  of  the 
Ohio  University  at  Alliens  in  18:^0,  and 
was  unceasing  in  hisetforts  to  promote?  the 
prosperity  of  that  institution.  He  served 
ill  the  State  L^islatiire  as  repreaentati\'e 
or  senator,  from  1S19  to  1825,  and  was 
known  there  as  the  friend  and  advocate 
of  common  schools,  introducing  into  that 
body  in  1819  the  first  bill  for  their  n^iila- 
tion  and  support,  and  as  the  author  of  the 
ad  valorem  system  of  taxation  whicJi  was 
tiio  fotmdatiou  of  tlie  credit  of  the  Stat<«, 
enabling  her  to  luake  canals  and  other 
improvements.  In  1839  he  represented 
his  Congres-'^ioiial  distri<-t  in  the  Whig 
Convention  at  Harrisbm^,  Pa,,  when 
Gen.  Wni.  H.  Harrison  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency.  He  was  a  ruling 
elder  for  many  years,  and  twice  a  delt^te 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
tAriaii  Church  in  the  United  States,  He  died  ix-awfully  at  his  home,  July  8, 
1853,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

Abraham  Whipple  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  September  16, 1733;  died 
in  Marietta,  O.,  May  29, 1819.  Early  in  life  he  commanded  a  ve»»el  in  the  AVest 
Indian  trade,  but  during  the  old  French  war  of  1759-60  he  became  captain  of 
the  }jri\'ateer  ''  Gamecock,"  and  (.■apturcd  Iwenly-thiw  French  vessels  in  a  .--ingle 
cniise.  In  June,  1772,  he  commaiided  the  volunteers  that  took  and  bum«d  the 
British  revenue  schooner  "  Ga,ip4  "  in  Narragansett  lay.  This  wa.=t  the  first  popular 
uprising  in  this  country  against  a  British  armed  vessel. 

In  June,  1775,  Rhode  Island  fitted  out  two  armed  vessels,  of  which  Whipple 
was  put  in  command,  with  the  title  of  commodore.  A  few  days  later  he  chased  a 
tender  of  the  British  sloop  "  Rose,"  off  the  Conanicut  shore,  capturing  her  after 
sharp  firing.  In  this  engagement  Whipple  fii-ed  the  first  shot  of  the  Revolution 
on  the  water.  He  was  appointed  captain  of  the  "  Columbus  "  on  December  22, 
1775,  and  afterward  of  the  schooner  "  Providence,"  which  captured  more  BritisFi 
prizes  than  any  other  American  vessel ;  but  she  was  finally  taken,  and  Whipple 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  new  frigate  of  the  same  name,  in  which,  when  Nar- 
ragansett bay  was  blockaded  by  the  British  in  1778,  he  forced  his  way,  in  a  dark 
and  stormy  night,  through  the  enemy's  fleet  by  pouring  broadsides  Into  it  and 
sinking  one  of  their  tenders.  At  tliat  time  he  was  bound  for  France  with  im- 
jmrtaiit  despatches  that  related  to  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that 
government,  and  after  a  successful  voyage  he  returned  in  safety  to  Boston, 

In  July,  1779,  while  commanding  the  "Providence  "  as  senior  officer,  and  with 
two  otlier  ships,  he  attacked  a  fleet  of  English  merchantmen  that  were  under  the 
convoy  of  a  ship-of-the-line  and  some  smaller  cruisers.  He  captured  eight  prizes 
and  sent  them  to  Boston.  The  value  of  these  shijw  exceeded  $1,000,000.  In 
1780  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  an  endeavor  to  relieve  that  city,  which  at 
that  time  was  besieged  by  the  British;  but  he  was  captured  and  held  a  prisoner 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  subsequently  became  a  farmer  at  Cranston,  R,  I., 
but  in  1788  he  connected  himself  with  the  Ohio  Company,  and  settled  at  Marietta. 
— Appl^on's  Cyc/oprdia  of  Alhei-ican  Biography. 
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Benjamin  Tupper  was  born  in  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  in  August,  1738  ;  died  in  Marietta, 
O.,  in  June,  1792.  He  served  in  the  French 
war  of  1756-63  and  was  in  the  field  the  whole 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  August,  1776, 
he  commanded  the  pinboats  and  galleys  on 
the  North  river.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Gates  at  Saratoga,  was  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth in  1788,  and  was  brevetted  a  general 
before  tie  war  closed.  In  1785  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  With  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam 
he  originated  the  Ohio  Land  Company. 

In  1786  he  took  an  active  part  in  suppress- 
ing Shay*8  rebellion.  Early  in  1788  he  re- 
moved to  Marietta  with  his  family,  and  that 
of  his  son-in-law,  Ichabod  Nye,  reaching 
ihere  19th  August,  1788.  These  families 
and  those  of  Col.  N.  Cushing  and  M^j. 
Ooodale,  who  accompanied  them,  were  the 
first  families  to  settle  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Gen.  Tapper  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  September,  1788,  and, 
with  G«n.  Putnam,  hela  the  first  court  in  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

The  following  entry  in  Dr.  Cutler's  journal 
indicates  that  Gen.  Tupper  was  the  real  in- 
ventor of  the  itcrew  propeller:  '* Friday, 
August  15,  1788.  Thiil  morning  we  went 
pretty  early  to  the  boat.  Gen.  Tupper  had 
mentioned  to  me  a  mode  for  constructing  a 
machine  to  work  in  the  head  or  stem  of  a 
boat  instead  of  oars.  It  appeared  to  me 
highly  probable  it  might  succeed.  I  there- 
fore proposed  that  we  should  make  the  ex- 
periment. Assisted  by  a  number  of  people, 
we  went  to  work,  and  constructed  a  machine 
in  the  form  of  a  screw  with  short  blades,  and 
placed  it  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  we 
turned  with  a  crank.  It  succeeded  to  ad- 
nriration,  and  I  think  it  a  very  useful  discov- 
ery."— Life  of  Rev.  MamisseJi  Cutler. 

Major  Anselm  Tupper,  son  of  Gen. 
Benjamin  Tupper,  was  bom  in  Easton, 
Mass.,   October  11,  1703.     In  1779,  at  the 

Sie  of  sixteen,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of 
ol.  Ebenezer  Sproat's  regiment,  which  was 
engaged  at  Trenton,  Pnnceton  and  Mon- 
mouth. He  served  through  the  war,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati. 
In  1786  he  was  with  his  father  in  the  survey 
of  the  seven  ranges,  and  when  the  Ohio 
Company  was  formed  he  became  a  share- 
holder and  was  engaged  by  them  as  a  sur- 
veyor, and  *'  arrived  at  Marietta  in  the  com- 
pany of  forty-eight,  April  7,  1788."  At  the 
organization  of  the  military  companies  at 
Marietta,  in  1789,  under  Col.  Sproat, 
^'Anselm  Tupper  was  appointed  post-miuor, 
and  had  command  of  Campius  Martins  dur- 
ing the  war."  That  winter  he  taught  school 
in  one  of  the  block-houses  of  the  tort  He 
was  the  secretary  of  the  Union  I^odge  of  Free 
Masons,  before  whom  he  delivered  an  address 
CD  St  John's  day,  1790.  Maj.  Tupper  was  a 
brilliant  man  and  a  favorite  m  societv.  He 
died,  unmarried,  at  Marietta,  December  25, 
1 808. — rA*  Founders  of  Ohio. 
Major  Winthrop  Saroent  was  bora  in 


Gloucester,  Mass.,  May  1,  1753 ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1771.  He  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  As  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  he  was  assooiated  with  Dr.  Cutler 
in  the  purchase  of  the  lands.  He  removed 
to  Manetta  in  1788,  having  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  He 
served  as  adjutant-general  to  St  Clair  s  army 
in  1791,  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was 
also  actjutant-general  to  Gen.  Wayne  in  1794. 
In  1798  he  removed  to  Natchez,  having  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Goveraor  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory.  He  died  June  3, 1 820, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Philadelphia. 

Col.  Ebenezer  Sproat  was  born  in  Mid- 
dleborough.  Mass. ,  in  1 752 ;  died  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  in  Feb.,  1805.  He  served  through  the 
war  of  the  llevolution,  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Commo- 
dore Whipple.  He  came  to  Marietta  with 
the  first  party  as  one  of  the  Ohio  Company 
surveyors.  XVas  the  first  colonel  of  militia 
commissioned  in  the  Northwest  Territory  ; 
the  first  sheriff  of  Washington  county,  serving 
for  fourteen  years. 

He  was  six  feet  four  inches  tall,  and  hb 
commanding  figure  so  impressed  the  Indians 
that  they  called  him  ^^Hetuck"  (Big  Buck- 
eye). 

Major  H apfield  White  was  bora  in  Dan- 
vers,  Mass.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  msgor. 

He  was  the  head  of  the  party  of  pioneers 
that  left  Danvers,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1787.  Dur- 
ing the  first  vear  at  Marietta  he  acted  as  stew- 
ard for  the  Ohio  Company.  The  next  year, 
with  Col.  Robert  Oliver  and  Capt.  John 
Dodge,  he  erected  the  first  mills  built  in  Ohio, 
those  at  Wolf  creek.     He  died  Dec.  1 3, 1 8 1 7. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Devoll  was  born  in  Tiv- 
erton, R.  I.,  in  1756.  He  was  a  skilful  ship- 
carpenter,  and  superintended  the  building  of 
the  *' Adventure  Galley,*'  or  ^'Majrflower; '* 
also  engaged  on  the  construction  of  Campus 
Martins.  He  prepared  the  plans  and  directed 
the  building  or  **  Farmer's  Castle ; "  he  con- 
structed the  ''floating  mill." 

In  1792  he  built  entirely  out  of  red  cedar  a 
twelve-oared  barge  for  the  use  of  Gen.  Put- 
nam, and  in  1801  built  a  400-ton  ship,  all  of 
the  wood  used  being  black  walnut  His  me- 
chanical skill  and  ingenuity  were  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  pioneers.  His  death  occurred  in 
1824. 

Samuel  Preston  Hildreth  was  born  in 
Methuen,  Mass.,  Sept  30,  1783;  died  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  July  24,  1863.  He  received 
an  academic  education,  studied  medicine,  and 
received  his  medical  degree  from  the  Medical 
Society  of  Massachusetts  in  1805.  He  came 
to  Ohio  in  1806,  settling  at  Belpre,  but  two 
years  later  removed  to  Marietta,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  laree  and  successful  practice,  also 
serving  in  the  legislature  in  1810-11.  At 
Marietta  he  began  the  first  meteorological 
register  in  this  State,  which  he  kept  for  about 
fifty  years.  In  1837  he  was  a  member  of  the 
geological  survey  of  Ohio.  Dr.  Hildreth 
made  collections  in  natural  history  and  con- 
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eholuf^,  whicli,  together  with  his  vnluable 
eciealific  librep'.  he  preaented  io  Mariettn 
C^nlleee.  Durine  forty  yeiirs  he  oontrihutrti 
Bi]liman'8  Juurnal  "  articleu  c 


untiquides  and  to  the  pioneer  hiatory  of  Ohio. 
A  large  aniouy  of  va)ual)le  hiBtoT}'  hiis  been 
preserved  throngh  his  nritinga. 


manyolliere  of  the  pioneere.  The  pielurea 
of  "  Cauipua  Martina,"  '''Kancer's  Castle  at 
Belpre,"  "Wolf  Creek  Milk"  "TheBleit- 
nernoseett  Mansion"  and  "Marietta  at  the 
Vomi  in  1792,"  ori^nally  iiubliHlied  in  "Ha- 
dreth's  E^oneer  HiUory,'  and  in  Dumeroos 
other  works,  were  all  copies  from  his  drawings, 
made  from  data  supplied  to  him  fn>in  tlio 
pioneere.  He  held  various  public  offiocs.  as 
county  auditor,  posttuasier  at  Marietta  un- 
der Lincoln.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1890,  in  hb 
eighty-sixth  year.  He  was  gentle,  nnscl&sh 
and  much  Delored.  He  left  a  widow,  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Dawes,  the  wife  of  Maj.  B. 
(!.  DaweB,  and  a  son.  Sir.  C.  H.  Boswotth. 
Vice-I'rcsident  Illinois  H.  &  S.  It.  R.  Co. 
IsiL^EL  Ward  Andrews  was  bom  in  Dan- 
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1SI5.  He  graduated 
I  1837,  and  (aught  an 
i.,  for  one  year,  when 
ir  at  Marietta  College, 

IS  elected  professor  of 


Col.  Charles  AVhittlesej  writ«ii  of  him  : 
"Dr,  Ilildrcth  had  not  a  robust,  physical 
coiiKliluiion,  but  this  did  not  prevent  an  act- 
ive life,  from  jouth  to  old  age.  His  manners 
were  cliuraoteriied  by  never  failing  good  hu- 
mor. Ill  his  extensive  joumei-s  on  horseback 
iinioiig  the  frontier  eettlera  tney  only  recog- 
iiimi'd  an  early  settler  like  themselves  with  the 
Imrri'ii  title  of  doctor.  But  he  observed  and 
iiotici'd  everything  that  ciime  within  the  range 
•if  11  cHpMcious  uiind.  It  was  by  this  quiet 
fiii'iilty,  iind  by  the  lapse  of  time,  that  he 
iiiiio'Tiiruted  knowledge  nn  various  subjects, 
iii>iM  i>l'  whioh  was  onginal.  and  in  addition 
Io  (hill  of  the  books  of  his  era.  Without 
iirilliiiiii'y  or  ambition,  by  persiatetit  labor  he 
li>lt  a  deep,  clearly  cut  impress  upon  a  great 
8tat«  during  the  first  half  oeniur>'  of  its 

('hlef  among  his  publications  are  "Pioneer 
Hiatory"  (Cincinnati,  IMS);  "Lives  of  the 
Karly  RolltorsofOhio"  (1852);  "Contribu- 
tions to  the  Karly  Histon'  of  the  Northwest  " 
(IHIHi,  and  "Results  of  Meteorological  Ob- 
■nrviilii.im  Made  u(  Marietta  in  ]S2ri-59," 
,wJij,u^d  uiJiJ  JiaL-usacd  by  Chas.  A.  Schott  in 
"  Hiiiithnonian  Institution's  Contributions  to 
Kiii'wiodm)"  {\»'Vi). 

Hai^  Uohworth  was  bom  in  Halifax 
Mrm.,  Kept.  15,  1S05.  and  when  a  child  of 
ttlrvon  voara  came  to  this  county.  He  stud- 
itnl  pninting  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
HTtUl  lu  whom  the  publio  are  indebted  for  the 
|)i)rlntlt«  of  tien.  Rufus  Putnam,  Judge 
unbrdin  Outlar,  Col.  Joseph  Barker  and 


bury,  Conn.,  Jan. 
at  Williams  College 
academy  at  Lee,  Ms 
he  was  appointed  (u 
Ohio. 

In  April,  1839.  he 
mathematics,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
fi^mith  in  1855  became  the  president  of  tha 
college.  In  his  administration  of  the  affiiira 
of  the  college  he  was  eminently  successful, 
not  only  as  an  educator,  but  in  its  financial 
affairs  as  well.  One  whom  he  taught  has 
written  : 

"Dr.  Andrews  had  no  superior  as  an  in- 
structor and  disciplinarian.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  mathematicians  of  the  day,  and 
before  a  college  class  he  was  an  inspiration. 
No  one  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  graduatoa 
of  Marietta  College  can  ever  forget  his 
spicuous,  forcible  and  exhf      ~  '     ' 


4 
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the  class-room.  The  dullest  and  most  diffi- 
dent student  was  made  at  ease,  and  taught  to 
express  in  the  best  way  what  he  knew,  and, 
in  addition,  eveiv  student  was  instructed  in 
what  he  did  not  know. ' ' 

Thronghout  his  long  service  of  thirty  ve&rs 
as  President  of  Marietta  College  Dr.  Andrewa 
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was  a  hard  student,  giving  to  every  subject 
thorough  and  careful  investigation.  His 
published  writings  are  forceful,  clear  and 
concise,  and  marked  by  careful  thought  and 
deep  research  into  every  particular  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  His^*  Manual  of  the  Con- 
stitution **  has  been  widely  adopted  as  a  text- 
book for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the 
American  government 

His  investigations  and  contributions  to 
current  magazines,  on  the  history  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  early  Ohio  history, 
are  extensive  and  of  great  value. 

Dr.  Andrews  was  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  celebration  of  Ohio's  centennial 
in  1888,  but  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  few 
davs  later,  April  18th,  without  having  been 
able  to  participate  in  the  patriotic  celebrations 
he  had  labored  so  ardently  to  make  successful. 

William  P.  Cutler,  son  of  Judge 
Ephraim  Cutler,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Manas- 
sen  Cutler,  was  born  in  Warren  township, 
Washington  countyj  Ohio,  July  12,  1812. 
He  entered  Ohio  Universitv  in  the  class  which 
graduated  in  1833,  but  ill  health  obliged  him 
to  leave  ooUoge  during  his  junior  year.  He 
was  thrice  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature, 
acting  as  speaker  in  the  session  of  1846-47. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1851.  In  1860  was  elected  to 
Congress.  His  congressional  career  is  marked 
for  his  strong  denunciation  of  slaverv.  Mr. 
Cutler  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  development 
of  the  railroad  system  of  southeastern  Ohio. 
His  career  was  active  and  of  great  usefulness 
to  the  community  in  which  he  dwelt  Every 
pubUo  measure  for  the  advancement  of  its 
interests  found  in  him  a  leader.  Mr.  Cutler 
married,  Nov.  1,  1849,  Elizabeth  Voris, 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Voris.  His  death 
occurred  in  1889. 

Gkn.  John  Eaton  was  bom  in  Sutton, 
N.  H. ,  Dec.  5,  1 829.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1854,  and  for  two  vears  was 
principal  of  a  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
1856-9. 

He  then  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was 
orduned  by  the  presbytery  of  Maumee,  Ohio, 
in  Sept ,  1861 .  He  entered  the  army  as  chap- 
lain of  the  27th  O.  V.  I.  In  Oct ,  1 863,  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  63d  U.  S.  Colored 
Infantry^  and  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general  in  March,  1865.  After  the  war  he 
settled  in  Tennessee,  became  editor  of  the 
Memphis  BmI,  and  was  elected  State  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  in  1866.  He  was 
appointed  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education 
in  1870,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
Aug.,  1886,  when  he  became  president  of 
Marietta  College.  The  following  is  from 
Appleton*s  Cymopedia  of  American  Biogra- 
phy: 

^ ''  The  Bureau  of  Education,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  had  but  two  clerks,  not  over 
a  hundred  volum^  belonging  to  it,  and  no 
museum  of  educational  illuidrations  and  ap- 
plianceB;  but  when  he  resigned  there  were 
thirty-eight  assistants,  and  a  library  including 
18,000  volumes  and  47,0(^  pamphlets.     Gen. 


Eaton  represented  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  He  was  chief  of  the 
department  of  education  for  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  and  organized  that  vast  exhibi- 
tion ;  was  president  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Education  held  there,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Education  held  in  Havre,  France.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Rutgers  in 
1872,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  in 
1876.  Gen.  Eaton  is  a  member  of  many 
learned  associations,  and  has  published  nu- 
merous addresses  and  reports  on  education 
and  the  public  affairs  with  which  he  has  been 
connected." 

Benjamin  Dana  Fearing,  grandson  of 
Hon.  Paul  Fearing,  the  first  lawyer  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  was  bom  in  Harmar, 
Ohio,  Oct  13,  1837,  and  died  there  Dec.  9, 
1881.  He  graduated  at  Marietta  College  in 
1856. 

In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  2d  O.  V. 
I. ,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
On  Dec.  17th  he  was  made  major  of  the  77th 
Ohio,  which,  under  his  fearless  leadership, 
distinguished  itself  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  On  March  22,  1863, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  At  Chicka- 
mauga  ne  again  distinguished  himself  by  his 
superior  courage,  and  was  severely  wounded 
in  this  battle. 

In  March,  1864,  he  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment, and  in  December  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general for  ''  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  during  the  campaign  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Atlanta,  and  from  Atlanta  to  Sa- 
vannah." He  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  was  again 
wounded  at  Bentonville,  where  he  led  a 
glorious  charge  that  ''probably  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  dav.  * ' 

After  the  war  he  engaged  in  business  in 
Cincinnati,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  active  life  on  account  of  precarious 
health  resulting  from  his  wounds.  He  re- 
turned to  his  old  home  in  Harmar,  where  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  literary 
pursuits. 

RuFUS  R.  Dawe8  was  bom  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  July  4,  1838;  graduated  at  Marietta 
CoIWe  in  1860.  The  beginning  of  the  war 
found  him  in  Juneau  county.  Wis.  He  at 
once  raised  a  company,  and  May  13,  1861, 
was  commissioned  captain  of  Company  K, 
6th  Wisconsin.  Cant  Dawes  served  with 
this  regiment  throughout  the  war,  assuming 
command  of  it  in  May,  1864.  CoL  Dawes^ 
re^ment  had  very  severe  service,  and  par- 
ticipated in  a  large  number  of  engagements. 
Only  nine  regiments  in  the  war  suffered 
greater  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  CoL 
Dawes  was  mustered  out  Aug.  10,  1864,  by 
reason  of  expiration  of  service.  March  13, 
1865,  he  was  commissioned  brevet  brigadier- 
eeneral.  Gen.  Dawes  married.  Jan.  18, 1864, 
Marv  B.  Gates,  daughter  of  Beman  Gates, 
of  Marietta.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gnness,  and  has  since  been  prominently  inen- 
tioned  as  the  candidate  or  the  Republican 
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party  for  the  governorshiij  uf  Obio.  BreTet 
Lieut.-Col.  E.  (,".  Da«c8,  Comuiander  Ohio 
CouniaDdery    Ijoyal    Ijegwu    U.    tf.,    is    a 

Fk.\nce8  Da>a  Gaok  was  born  in  Mari- 
etta. Ohio.  Out.  12,  1808,  and  died  in  Orecn- 
wich,  Conn.,  Nov.  10,  IS»4.  Her  Ikcher, 
Col.  Josepli  Barker,  wuh  one  of  the  earlv 
KelclerB  oi  Marietta.  The  following  sketch 
of  Mm,  Gage's  career  is  froui  Applet«n's 
Cyclopedia  of  Aiueiican  Biograpliy  : 

"  Miss  Barker  married,  in  [82<J.  James  L. 
(iagc,  a  lawyer  uf  McConncllsviUe,  Ohio, 
She  early  bet^me  an  active  worker  in  the 
tomperance.  anti-slavery  and  woiuan's  rights 

woman's  rights  convention  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
where  Iter  opening  speech  attracted  much 
atl«nC4on.  Hue  removed  in  1863  to  St  Louis, 
where  slie  was  often  threatened  with  violence 
on  account  of  her  anti-slavery  views,  snd 
twioc  suffered  from  incendiarism.  In  1857-58 
she  viuted  Cuba,  St.  Thomas  and  Bantu 
Domingo,  and  on  her  return  wrote  and  lec- 
tured oo  her  travels.  She  afterward  edlt«d 
au  agricultural  paper  in  Ohio ;  but  when  the 
eivil  war  began  she  went  south,  ministered  to 
the  soldiers,  taught  the  freedmen.  and,  with- 
out pay,  acted  as  an  agent  of  tlio  sanitary 
ouuimission  at  ^lewpliis,  Vicksburg  and  Nat- 
chez. In  lSG3-f4  she  was  supennt^udent, 
under  Gen.  Rufus  Saxton,  of  Fans  Island, 
S.  C.  a  refuge  for  over  500  freeduien.  She 
was  afterward  crippled  by  the  overtuniing  nf 
a  carriage  in  Oalesfaurg,  111.,  but  continued  to 
lecture  on  temperanoe  UU  Aug.,  1S6T,  wht-n 
she  was  disabled  by  a  paralytic  shock.  Mrs 
Gage  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  maturity.  Four  of  her  sons 
served  in  the  National  Army  in  the  civil  war. 
Mrs,  Gage  wrote  many  stories  for  children, 
and  verses,  under  the  pen  name  of  '  Aunt 
Fanny.'  She  was  an  early  eontrihuttir  Ui  the 
S'lliirdau  Raiieio.  and  published  'Fifiiifi' 
(PhiladelphU,  1872);  •Elsie  Mu-,...!.,  i.r 
The  Old  Still.Houae'-(l872);  -Si.'j'^  t-'j>- 
ward'  (187.1);  and  'Gertie's  Saorieee.'  " 

Don  Carlos  Buell  was  born  in  Ijowell, 
near  Marietta.  Ohio,  March  23,  1818.  His 
grandfather,  Captain  "nmothy  Buell,  is  said 
to  have  built  the  first  brick  house  in  Cincin- 
nati, His  father's  death,  and  the  second 
marriage  of  his  mother,  resulted  in  his  being 
taken  by  his  uncle,  Geo.  P,  Buell,  to  Ijaw- 
renceburg,  Ind,,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood 


days. 


1841  he  graduated  f 
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is  assigned  to  duty  as  brevet  lieutenant 
of  the  3d  Infantry.  He  served  during  the 
Mexican  war.  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Churubusco.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  serving  as  adjutant-general  at 
Washington.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  May  IT,  1861.  Of  his 
military  career  we  give  the  following  sum- 
mary, abridged  from  ApplcCon's  Biographical 
Encyclopedia:  After  Bssisting  in  urbanizing 
the  army  in  Washington  he  was  assigned  to 
a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which 
became  distinguished  for  its  discipline.     In 


November  he  supereeded  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
which  was  reorganized  as  that  of^  the  Ohio. 
Earl^  in  December  he  entered  upon  tJie 
campaign  which  resulted  in  his  troops  enter- 
ing Nashville  March  25th,  sui)p<jrl«d  by  gun- 
He  was  promoted  m^or-general  of  volun- 
teers on  March  Ul^  1862,  and  on  the  same 
day  his  district  was  inoorporeied  with  that  oF 
Mississippi,  commanded  by  Gen.  Halleck. 
He  arrived  with  part  of  the  division  on  tbe 
baUle-Beld  of  Sbiloh  near  the  idose  of  the 
first  day's  action.  The  next  dap  three  of  his 
divisions  came  up.  and  the  Confederates  were 
driven  back  to  (?orinth.  On  June  12th  he 
took  commaud  of  the  district  of  Ohio. 

In  .July  and  August  Gen.  Bragg's  anuy 
advanced  into  Kentucky,  and  Gen.  Buell  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  central  Tennessee  and  re- 
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treat  to  Louisville,  which  he  reached  Sept. 
24  1862.  On  Sept.  30th  Gen,  Buell  was 
ordered  to  turn  over  his  command  to  Gen. 
Thomas,  but  was  restored  the  same  day.  The 
next  day  he  began  to  pursue  the  Confedenit«a, 
and  met  them  in  battle  at  Perryville.  The 
action  began  earlv  in  the  atYemoon  of  Oct.  8, 
1862,  and  was  hotly  contested  until  dark, 
with  heavy  las.ses  on  both  sides.  The  next 
morning  Gen.  Bragg  withdrew  to  Harrods- 
bure,  and  then  slowly  retreated  to  Cumber- 
bna  Gap.  Gen.  Buell  pursued  him,  but  was 
blamed  for  not  moving  swifUy  enough  to 
bring  on  another  aclJon.  and  on  the  24tn  waa 
succeeded  in  his  command  by  Gen.  Rosecrana. 
A  military  commission  appointed  to  investi- 
gate his  operations  made  a  report,  which  has 
never  been  published.  Gen.  Buell  was  sub- 
sequently  offerett  commanda  under  Generals 
8horman  and  Canby,  but  declined  them. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice on  May  23,  1864,  and  on  June  let  re- 
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signed  big  oommission  in  the  regular  army, 
haTing  been  before  the  military  oommission 
from  mv.  24,  1862,  till  May  10,  1863.  He 
became  Dresident  of  the  Green  River  Iron 
Works  or  Kentackv  in  1865,  and  subsequently 
held  the  office  of  pension  agent  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Gen.  Buell  is  reserved  in  manner,  culti- 
▼ated  and  polished.  His  renlies  to  the  at- 
tacks made  apoo  hioitself  in  the  public  preas 
are  written  with  great  force  and  pungency. 


impressing  the  reader  with  a  high  opinion  of 
his  ability.  Whitelaw  Keid  says  he  is  ''one 
of  the  most  accuuiplished  military  scholars  of 
the  old  army,  and  one  of  the  most  un|M)pular 
generals  of  volunteers  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion — an  officer  who  otlencr  deserved 
suceesH  than  won  it — who  was,  perhaps,  the 
best  organizer  of  an  army  that  the  contest 
developed,  and  who  was  certainly  the  hero  of 
the  greatest  of  the  early  battles  of  the  war." 


On  "  Cleona  Farm,"  just  above  the  city,  13  an  old  family  mansion  in  which,  in 
1811,  John  Brough,  one  of  Ohio's  war  governors,  was  born.  A  sketch  of  him 
is  under  the  head  of  Cuyahoga  County. 


Marietta  Centennial. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  County  Pioneer  Association,  April 
7, 1881,  the  initial  step  was  taken  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  first  organ- 
ized settlement  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  Marietta,  April 
7,  1788. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  centennial, 
April  7,  1888,  with  Rev.  Dr.  I.  W.  Andrews,  chairman ;  R.  M.  Stimson,  secre- 
tary ;  Beman  Gates,  and  two  others  who  did  not  act,  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Cutler  soon 
taking  the  place  of  one  of  them.  There  were  some  subsequent  changes,  till  in 
addition  to  the  above,  as  the  time  approached  for  the  celebration.  Gen.  A.  J. 
Warner,  Col.  T.  W.  Moore,  Gen.  R.  R.  Dawes,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Prof.  O.  H. 
Mitchell,  Capt  8.  L.  Grosvenor  and  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Way  had  become  co-operating 
members  of  the  committee,  with  Mr.  Way  as  secretary.  Maj.  Jewett  Palmer  was 
made  the  grand  marshal  and  chief  executive  officer  for  the  occasion. 

The  results  were  a  magnificent  8U(5cess,  April  7,  1888,  crowning  several  happy 
annual  celebrations  of  April  7th — Forefather's  Day — notably  that  of  the  Ninety- 
fifth  in  1883,  when  Hon.  Greo.  B.  Loring,  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  the  oration. 

The  centennial  exercises  b^an  Thui^ay  evening,  April  5th,  with  an  address 
by  F.  C.  Sessions,  Esq.,  of  Columbus,  president  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  followed  by  an  address  by  Judge  Joseph  Cox,  of  Cincinnati. 
On  Friday,  6th,  addresses  were  made  in  the  aflornoon  by  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Farrar, 
of  Cambridge,  with  short  addresses  by  R.  B.  Hayes,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States ;  David  Fisher,  of  Michigan  ;  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
at  night  an  address  by  Hon.  Wm.  Henrj'  Smith,  of  New  York.  On  the  7th — 
Centennial  Day — Gov.  J.  B.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  presided,  making  a  spirited  ad- 
dress, with  an  oration  by  U.  S.  Senator  Greorge  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
forenoon,  and  an  oration  by  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  in  the 
afternoon.  Also  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston.  Greneral  reception  at  the  City 
Hall  in  the  evening.  On  Sunday,  8th,  there  were  historical  discourses  in  several 
of  the  churches  in  the  morning,  and  at  3  P.  M.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  of 
New  Jersey,  delivered  an  address  in  the  City  Hall ;  and  at  7  P.  M.,  in  the  same 

Slace,  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Chapin,  of  Wisconsin ;  Rev.  Dr. 
.  F.  Tuttle,  of  Indiana ;  Rev.  Dr.  B.  W.  Arnett,  of  Wilberforce  University ; 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  of  Cleveland,  and  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale.  Exercises 
also  at  the  Unitarian  Church. 

The  Centennial  Day  was  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  weather,  as  indeed  were 
all  the  days  and  evenings  throughout,  and  everything  tended  to  make  a  joyous 
affair.  The  banquet  in  the  armory  room  of  the  7th  found  some  1,500  persons  at 
the  dining-tables.  Music,  cannon-firing,  bell-ringing,  the  great  attendance  from 
abroad  of  distinguished  people,  and  the  festivities  generally,  everything,  from  first 
33 
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to  last,  conspired  to  make  the  Centennial  of  April  7th  at  Marietta  complete  asA 
delightful. 

Centennial,  July  15,  1888,  at  Mabietta. 

The  celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio  and  tlie  Northwest  Territory,  at 
Marietta,  did  not  exhaust  l»y  any  means  the  resources  of  the  people  in  tliis 
locality,  and  on  July  15(h  a  secontl  celebration  was  successfully  held  in  Marietta, 
the  oeuteniiial  of  the  ree<>ption  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  in  1 788,  by  the  people  who  here 
had  begun  the  foundation  of  city  and  State,  when  tlie  ordinance  of  1787  for  the 
government  of  the  people  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  was  read,  and  accompa- 
nying addresses  made.  This  second  oclebration  was  of  a  popular  chanict«r,  and 
was  attended  by  enormous  crowds  of  people.  The  p^^nt,  tlie  Elgin  (111.)  Mil- 
itary Ban<l,  and  all  the  addresses  and  festivities,  were  Enthusiastic  and  ssttsf/ing, 
ext*pt  the  wealJier,  which  was  not  the  bext  for  the  season. 

Among  tlie  chief  managers  wei-e  Judge  William  B.  LoomiB,  A.  T.  Nye,  Wm. 
H,  llnell  and  S,  M.  McMillcn.  Gov.  I'oraker  presided,  and  tlie  oration  in  chief 
was  by  the  Hon.  John  W,  Daniel,  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
among  tliose  who  made  addresses  were  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  New  York  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Liwrmore,  of  MassachiiaettB ;  Prof.  J.  D.  Bntler,  of  Wisconsin  j  Hon. 
John  Sherman,  Hon,  Ciiarles  H.  Grosvenor,  Hon.  Wm,  M.  Evarts,  etc 

Tlie  historiral  relic  departments  of  both  celebrations  were  very  large,  and  were 
<^gecl«  of  universal  interest. 


tEsfclWtrJ  in  Ihf  Rrli--  IViart. 
ttoww  M  t'»tt  Dkiawr  :  Ihc  »lt  ki 


Rkmims^'KXcr;  ok  Mahiptta  SociBrv-  at  an  Eahly  Day. 

H»w,  K,  I*.  MsHfcA-M,  wWn  a  verv  young  child,  came  with  his  father's  family 

ht  M«rtt<tlH,  j»i>*t   in  Ins  "  IVrwuial  ^lemories  "  has  left  some  intei-esting  items. 

Ui»  fi»lh«'i  i\4.  J*t».l  MjtHslH'ld,  of  whom  there  is  a  sketch  in  this  volume  under 

tlw  Wfwi  ^^"  KivhUtxI  t.\HU>ty.  first  took  up  his  residence  at  Marietta,     We  quote : 


--    thr  W.-»t.  which 

»  -•  ■     ifmi  ,i,aior 

that 

KiT-ihwr"  iV.  •.»  ("Mi*  «.*»->'^  ;.mv.  west 

■   •*  ^tk^«W^y     \\ip.«*m -^jii  I  ■Ohio 

M4  Miv  s'MV  «(  Ua  i>««  m(K>V«''    At 


that  time  there  was  really  but  one  highway 
from  the  East  to  the  Wesl,  and  that  was  the 
great  I'ennsylvania  route  from  Philadelphia 
to  I'ittsburR.  It  professed  to  be  a  tunipike, 
but  was  really  only  a  passable  road,  and  on 
the  mountains  narrow  and  dangerous.  It 
was  chiefly  traversed  by  the  wagonera.  who 
cvried  goods  from  Philadelphia  to*the  WeeL 
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A  private  carriage  and  driver,  such  as  my 
father  had  to  have,  was  the  abhorrence  of 
the  wagoners,  who  considered  it  simply  an 
evidence  of  aristocracy.  They  threatened 
and  oilen  actually  endangered  private  car- 
riages. MjT  mother  used  to  relate  her  fears 
and  anxieties  on  that  journey,  and,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  mode  of  travelling  at  the 
present  day,  that  journey  was  really  danger- 
ous. 

* 'Arrived  at  Marietta.  Ohio,  my  father  es- 
tablished his  office  there  for  the  next  two 
years.  At  first,  some  trouble  arose  from  dif- 
ferences of  political  ooinions  at  Marietta. 
Political  excitement  at  tne  election  of*  Jeflfer- 
son  had  been  very  high — perhaps  never  more 
so.  Gen.  liufus  Putnam,  my  father's  pre- 
decessor as  Surveyor -General,  had  been  a 
Revolutionary  officer  and  a  Federalist,  while 
my  father  was  a  Kepublie^in  (now  chilled  Dem- 
«x;rat),  and  supi>osed  to  be  a  partisan  of  Jef- 
ferson. This  political  breeze,  however,  j*oon 
passed  over.  The  people  of  Marietta  were, 
m  general,  intelligent,  upright  people,  and 
my  father  not  one  to  quarrel  without  cause. 
The  Putnams  were  polite,  and  my  parents 
passed  two  years  at  Marietta  nlcasantly  and 
nappily.  I,  who  was  but  a  little  child  of 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  was  utterly  obliv- 
ious to  what  might  goon  in  Marietta  society. 
Two  things,  however,  impressed  themselves 
upon  me.  They  must  have  occurred  in  the 
summer  and  spnng  of  1805. 

*'  The  first  was  what  was  called  *  Tlie  Great 
Flood.'  Every  little  while  we  hear  about 
extraordinary  cold,  heat,  or  high  water ;  but 
all  these  things  have  occurred  before.  The . 
impression  on  my  mind  is  that  of  the  river 
(.)hi()  rising  so  high  as  to  flood  the  lower  part 
of  Marietta.  We  lived  some  distance  from 
the  Ohio,  but  on  the  lower  i)lain,  so  that  the 
water  came  up  into  our  yard,  and  it  seems  to 
me  I  can  still  recall  the  wood  and  chips  float- 
ing in  the  yard.  However,  all  memories  of 
such  early  years  are  indistinct,  and  can  onlv 
be  relied  on  for  general  impressions.  As  1 
was  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Marietta 
flood,  it  is  probable  that  my  impressions  of  it 
are  correct. 

*'  The  other  event  which  impressed  itself  on 
my  mind  was  the  vision  of  a  ver>'  interestiufi: 
and  very  remarkable  Woman.  ()ne  day,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  bright  summer  morn- 
ing, a  lady  and  a  little  boy  called  upon  my 
mother.  1  played  with  the  bov,  and  it  is 
probably  this  circumstance  whicfi  ini|>re.'<sed 
It  on  my  mind,  for  the  boy  was  handsomely 
dressed,  and  had  a  fine  little  sword  hanging 
by  his  side.  The  lady,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was 
handsome  and  bright,  laughing  and  talking 
with  uiy  mother.  That  lady  soon  bec4inie 
historiciil — her  life  a  romance  and  her  name 
a  theme  of  poetiy  and  a  subject  of  eloquence. 
It  was  Madame  Blennerhassett. 

'*  It  is  seventy  years  since  Wirt,  in  the  trial 
of  Burr,  uttered  his  beautiful  and  poetic  de- 
scription of  Madame  Blennerhassett  and  the 
island  she  admired.  Poetic  as  it  was,  it  did 
less  than  justice  to  the  woman.  An  intelli- 
gent lady  who  was  intimate  with  her,  and 


afterward  visited  the  courts  of  England  and 
France,  said  she  had  never  beheld  one  who 
was  Mrs.  Blennerhassett* s  equal  in  beauty, 
dignity  of  manners,  elegance  of  dress,  and  all 
that  was  lovely  in  the  person  of  woman. 
With  all  this,  she  was  as  domestic  in  her 
habits,  as  well  acquainted  with  housewifery, 
the  art  of  sewing,  as  charitable  to  the  poor, 
as  ambitious  for  her  husband,  as  though  she 
were  not  the  'Queen  of  the  Fairy  Isle.' 
She  was  as  strong  and  active  in  body  as  she 
was  graceful.  She  could  leap  a  five-rail  fence, 
walk  ten  miles  at  a  stretch,  and  ride  a  horse 
with  the  boldest  dragimn.  She  frequently 
rode  from  the  island  to  Marietta,  exhibiting 
her  skill  in  horsemanship  and  elegance  of 
dress.  Robed  in  scarlet  broadcloth,  with  a 
white  beaver  hat,  on  a  spirited  horse,  she 
might  be  seen  dashing  through  the  dark 
woods,  reminding  one  of  the  flight  and  gay 
plumage  of  some  tropical  bird  ;  but,  like  the 
iianniness  of  Eden,  all  this  was  to  have  a 
suauen  and  disastrous  end.  The  *  Queen  of 
the  Fairy  Isle '  was  destined  to  a  fate  more 
severe  than  if  her  lot  had  been  cast  in  the 
rudest  log-cabin 

*'  During  my  father's  residence  at  Marietta 
there  appeared  in  the  Marietta  papers  a  se- 
ries of  articles  in  favor  of  the  schemes  of 
Burr,  and  indirectly  a  separation  of  the  West- 
ern and  Eastern  States.  These  articles  were 
censured  by  another  series,  signed  'Regulus,' 
which  denounced  the  idea  of  separating  the 
States,  and  sup])orted  the  Union  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jefferson.  At  the  time,  and 
to  this  day,  the  writer  was  and  is  unknown. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Ilildrcth's  *  Pioneer 
History,'  iis  by  an  unknown  author.  They 
were,  in  fact,  written  by  my  father,  and  made 
a  strong  impression  at  the  time 

**  Here  let  me  remark  on  the  society  of  the 
past  generation  as  compared  with  the  present. 
There  is  always  in  the  prrsk.nt  time  a  dis- 
position to  exaggerate  either  its  merits  or  its 
faults. 

**  Those  who  take  a  hopeful  view  of  things, 
and  wonder  at  our  inventions  and  discoveries, 
think  that  society  is  advancing,  and  we  are 
going  straight  to  the  millennium.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  look  upon  the  state  of 
society  to-day,  cApecitdhf  if  they  are  not  en- 
tirehf  satiajied  with  their  oicn  condition,  are 
apt  to  charge  society  with  degeneracy.  They 
see  crimes  and  corruptions,  and  assert  that 
society  is  growing  worse. 

"Let  me  here  assure  the  reader  that  this 
is  not  true,  and  that  while  we  have  all  reason 
to  lament  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  it 
is  not  true  that  society  is  declining.  No  fact 
is  more  easily  demonstrated  than  that  the  so- 
ciety of  educated  people — and  they  govern 
all  others — is  in  a  mucli  better  condition  now 
than  it  was  in  the  days  succeeding  the  Revo- 
lution. The  prin(;iples  and  ideas  that  caused 
the  French  Revolution,  at  one  time,  brought 
atheism  and  free  thinkers  into  power  in 
France,  and  largely  i)enetrated  American  so- 
ciety. 

' '  Skepticism,  or,  as  it  was  called,  free  think- 
ing,  was   fashionable ;    it   was   aided   and 
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streDgthened  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  dmes.  Jefferson,  Burr,  Pierre- 
pont  Edwards,  of  Connecticut,  and  many 
men  of  the  same  kind,  were  not  only  skeptics, 
but  Hcoffers  at  Christianity.  Their  party  came 
into  |K)wer,  and  gave  a  sort  of  omcial  pres- 
tige to  irreligion.  But  this  was  not  all ;  a 
large  number  of  the  revolutionary  army  were 
licentious  men.  Of  this  class  were  Burr,  Ham- 
ilton, and  others  of  the  same  stripe.  Hamilton 
was  not  so  unprincipled  a  man  as  Burr,  but 
belongtHi  to  the  same  general  caste  of  soci- 
ety. No  one  can  deny  this,  for  he  published 
enough  about  himself  to  prove  it.  Duelling, 
drinking,  licentiousness,  were  not  regarded 
by  the  Dettcr  class  uf  society  as  the  unpar- 
donable sins  which  they  are  now  regaraed. 
At  that  time  wine,  spirits  and  cordials  were 
offered  to  guests  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and 
not  to  offer  them  was  considered  a  want  of 
hospitality.  The  eonse<|uence  was  that  in- 
tern |^>erance,  in  good  society,  was  more  com- 
mon than  now.  but  probably  not  more  so 
among  the  great  masses  of  the  |>eople.  In- 
temperance is  now  chiefly  the  vice  of  la- 
boring men,  but  then  it  pervaded  all  classes 
of  SiH»iety. 

"Judge  Burnet,  in  his  *  Notes  on  the 
Northwest,'  says  that  of  nine  lawyers  cotem- 
|H)r.ir>'  with  himself,  in  Cincinnati,  all  but 
one  liitnl  drunkanls.  We  see,  then,  that 
with  a  largi*  measure  of  infidelity,  licentious- 
ness and  intem}>erance  auion^  the  higher 
classics,  siH*iety  was  not  really  in  so  good  a 
state  as  it  is  now.  At  Marietta  were  several 
men  of  8UjH>rior  intellei*t8  who  were  infidels, 
and  others  who  wore  intern |>erate ;  and  yet 
this  pioiuvr  town  was  pn»l>iibly  one  of  the 
Ih>i  oxHinples  of  the  s^HMOty  of  pioneer  times. 
*  1  have  siiiii  that  my  fatlior  was  appointed 
to  o>iai>li>h  tlio  inoridian  lim's.  At  tliat  time 
h\it  a  part  of  (>liu»  had  Invn  surveyed,  and 
ho  luado  Marioita  his  hoad«iuartors. 

'  In  tho  rapid  prv>i:n.'ss  otuiiirration  to  the 
NW'si  Ills  survoys  alsi>  wore  soon  necessary 
in  xu^tern  (>liio  and  in  Indiana.  Indiana 
was  I  lion  an  unbroken  wilderness,  altlnniKh 
y\w  KiiMhh  had  esiahlislied  the  post  of  Vin- 
onnoN  Tliis  was  one  of  a  line  of  posts 
whuh  I  hex  e>ial»li>]uHl  fnun  llie  lakes  to  the 
K\\\\\  \»r  >(e\ivv,  with  a  view  to  holding  all 
the  valley  o{  the  Missis>ippi.  There  may 
ha\e  Uen  a  settlement  at  Jefferson ville,  op- 
|.*.Nii,-  l..Mii>viUe.  but  exwpt  thesi*  there  was 
no!  a  while  st^ltlemeni  in  Indiana.  It  be- 
e.iiiie  msvs>arv  to  extend  the  surveyed  lines 
ilnxMU'h  that  State,  then  only  a  part  of  the 
I'leii  \iMtluvesi  Territory,  lor  this  nurnose 
iin  \.\\\w\\  m  ISiV»,  in  the  nu»nth  of  (Mober, 
»\nd,iii»ok  a  MirxeN  in*:  expedition  in  Indiana. 
\s  w  was  niHvs.sary  to  live  in  the  wilderness, 
pivpaiatuMiN  tor  doinjj  s**  were  made.  The 
siiixeMUk:  party  iviisi-Med  o\^  my  father,  three 
iM  IvMii  sm\e\ors.  two  regular  hunters  and 
-.exeial  paek  horses.  The  business  of  the 
hiimei!*  wrtN  CO  pi\H'urt^  game  and  bring  it 
into  the  eumpat  nicht.  Flour,  coffee,  salt, 
Hiivl  'iiu-rtr  weie  carried  on  the  pack-horses, 
liul  «oi  all  UH'at  the  parly  depended  on  the 
UiHei"     Thev  went  out  early  in  the  morn- 


ing for  game  and  returned  only  at  night  As 
the  surveying  party  moved  only  in  a  straight 
line,  and  the  distance  made  in  a  dajr  was 
known,  it  was  easy  for  the  hunters  to  join  the 
others  in  camp. 

''It  was  in  this  expedition  that  some  of 
those  incidents  occurred  that  illustrate  the 
life  of  a  backwoodsman.  One  day  the  hun- 
ters had  been  unfortunate,  and  got  no  game, 
but  brought  in  a  large  rattlesnake,  which 
they  cut  into  slices  and  broiled  on  the  coals. 
My  father  did  not  try  that  kind  of  steak,  but 
the  hunters  insisted  the  flesh  was  sweet  and 
^ood.  On  another  day  a  hunter  was  looking 
into  a  cave  in  the  rocks  and  found  two  pan- 
thers' cubs.  He  i)ut  them  in  a  bag,  and 
afterward  ezhibitea  them  in  New  Orleans. 
Here  let  nie  say,  that  posterity  will  never 
know  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  wild  animals 
which  once  lived  on  the  plains  of  the  Ohio. 
Some  are  already  exterminated  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  can  only  be  found  on  the 
mountains  of  the  West.  A  citizen  of  these 
days  will  probably  be  astoni.shed^  to  hear  that 
the  buffalo  was  once  common  in  Ohio,  and 
roamed  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskin- 
gum ;  but  such  was  the  fact 

''A  large  part  of  Ohio  was  at  one  time  a 
prairie,  and  tne  vegetation  of  the  valley  very 
rich.  The  wild  plum,  the  pawpaw,  the  wal- 
nut and  all  kinds  of  berries  were  abundant, 
so  that  Ohio  was  as  fruitful  and  generous  to 
Indians  and  wild  animals  as  it  has  since  been 
to  the  white  man.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Muskingum,  the  Scioto  and  the  Miamis  were 
Indian  towns  where  they  cultivated  curn  us 
white  men  do  now.  Marietta,  Chillicothe. 
Circleville.  Cincinnati,  Xenia  and  Pinua  are 
all  on  the  sites  of  old  Indian  towns.  Tne  wiM 
animals  and  the  wild  Indian  were  as  oon.^cioiis 
as  the  civilized  white  man  that  Ohio  was  an 
inviting  land — a  garden  rich  in  the  productj> 
which  (irod  had  made  for  their  sup|)ort.  Hut 
man  was  commanded  to  live  by  labor  ;  hence, 
when  man,  the  laborer,  came,  he  supplanted 
man.  the  hunter. 

"The animals  most  common  in  ()hi<)  were 
the  deer,  the  wild  turkey,  siiuirrel,  buffalo, 
panther  and  wolves.  All  these  were  found 
near  Marietta,  ami  all  but  the  buffalo  subse- 
quently near  Cincinnati. 

'*  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  eo  into 
the  natural  history  of  Ohio.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  woods  fast  disappeared  before  the  man 
with  the  spade.  I,  mj'self,  saw  birds  and 
animals  in  the  valleys  of  the  Miamis  which  no 
man  will  hereafter  see  wild  in  these  regions 

"  I  recollect  one  bird  which  made  a  great 
impression  on  me — the  ])aroquet — much  like 
the  parrot,  its  colors  bein^  green  and  gold, 
but  much  smaller.  This  bird  I  have  seen  at 
Ludlow  station  in  large  flocks.  I  was  told  it 
was  never  seen  east  of  the  Scioto. 

"Our  residence  at  Marietta  lasted  two 
vears.  In  I8U3  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  with  a  constitution  which  continued 
until  1850.  The  first  constitution  of  Ohio 
was,  I  thought,  the  best  constitution  I  ever 
saw,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  the  fewest 
limitations.      Having  established  the  respec- 
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live  funotioDH  of  povernmeDtf  judicial,  execu- 
tive and  legislative,  it  put  no  limitation  on 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  in  a  democratic 
government  there  should  he  none.  For  half 
a  century  Ohio  grew,  flourished,  and  pros- 
pered under  its  first  constitution.  It  was  the 
Dest  and  brightest  period  Ohio  has  had.    It 


was  the  era  of  great  public  spirit,  of  patriotic 
devotion  to  country,  and  of  the  building  up 
of  great  institutions  of  education  which  are 
now  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  State.  In 
forming  educational  institutions  I  had  some 
part  myself,  and  I  look  upon  that  work  with 
analloyed  pleasure." 


The  Origin  of  Ohio's  County  Children's  Homes. 
Given  by  that  of  the  history  of  thdr  founder y  Mrs,  Catharine  Fay  Ewing. 

In  1866  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a  law,  prepared  bv  Hon.  S.  S.  Knowles, 
a  Senator  from  Washington  county,  which  was  amended  in  1867,  by  which 
the  commissionei*s  of  any  county  could  purchase  lands  and  erect  buildings  for  a 
Children's  Home,  and  provide  means  by  taxation  for  their  cost  and  maintenance 
of  the  same  by  county  taxation.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  appoint 
a  board  of  trustees  for  the  same.  Children  under  16  years  of  age  were  eligible 
for  admission,  ^'  by  reason  of  abandonment,  or  orphanage,  or  n^lect,  or  inability 
of  parents  to  provide  for  them." 

On  their  arrival  at  16  years  of  age  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  indenture 
the  children  and  provide  suitable  homes  for  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  law  thirty-six  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  of  Ohio  have  es- 
tablished Children's  Homes,  and  about  3000  children  have  been  taken  from  pov- 
erty and  nt^lect,  largely  from  almsliouses  from  the  association  with  the  adult 
inmates  and  tlieir  vicious  degrading  com|)anionship. 

In  the  Children's  Homes  the  inmates  enjoy  a  home-life  as  near  the  good  natural 
home  as  possible.  "  In  the  nursery  or  the  play-ground,  in  the  dormitory  and 
dining-room,  in  the  school-room  and  chajx?!,  they  find  the  uplift  of  education, 
social,  industrious  and  religious,  that  prepares  them  for  an  early  and  safe  transfer 
to  good  homes  outside.  In  these  Homes  the  industrial  training  begins.  House 
work,  garden  work,  light  chores,  interest  the  children,  develop  a  love  of  labor,  and 
teach  them  habits  of  industry,  of  order  and  neatness,  so  necessary  for  their  sutx'oss 
in  the  battle  of  life.  Many  poor  waifs,  ignorant,  uncouth  and  almost  repulsive, 
are  received  into  these  Homes.  To  them  it  is  humanitariaiiism  in  the  gospel  of 
clean  clothes,  soap  and  water,  a  seat  at  the  table  and  a  nice  bed  in  the  dormitory ; 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  and  a  better  day."  It  is 
estimated  there  are  to-day  in  Ohio  20,000  children  suffering  from  the  want  of 
parental  love,  cheer  and  guidance,  all  involved  in  a  good  safe  home.  It  is  from 
the  families  of  the  wretched  largely  come  the  criminal  classes  that  prey  upon  the 
public,  and  fill  our  prisons  and  almshouses. 

Children's  Homes. 

Tlie  greatest  charity  of  Ohio,  the  ChiUlren^s  Home,  the  greatest  because  in  be- 
half of  the  weakest  and  most  helpless  of  its  population,  owes  its  origin  to  one 
single  determined,  devoted  woman,  with  a  clear  intellect  and  pitying  heart  in- 
spired by  the  Divine  Spirit,  Mrs.  Catliarine  Fay  Ewing,  of  Marietta.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  our  land  a  single  other  woman  who  has  been  tlie  autlior  of 
such  great  good.  She  l)egan  in  jKiverty,  her  only  capital  "  I^ove,  Faith  and  Works," 
and  to-<lay  this  ca]>ital  abid(»s :  it  is  her  all,  but  then  it  is  huge.  I  called  u|K>n 
her  to  obtain  the  storj'  of  her  life.  I  found  her  home  a  small  two-story  ancient 
frame  house ;  its  ct»ilings  low,  which  gives  the  place  a  cozy  air,  and  is  saving  of 
fuel,  and  the  stairs  to  the  upjxir  regions  short,  and  that  saves  from  weariness  of 
limbs.     In  that  humble  sjwt  lieneficent  work  progresses. 

Therein,  Mrs.  Ewing,  a  woman  of  sixty-four  years,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
niece,  a  young  slender  girl,  was  doing  the  cooking  for  a  club  of  twenty  college 
students,  who  each  paid  fif^y  cents  a  week,  and  this  was  about  all  that  kcftt  the 
wolf  from  coming  and  howling  at  the  door  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  herself,  iii« 
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■valid  husbaiid  and  smiling  young  niece,  Miss  Hattie.  At  times  Mrs.  Ewiug  was 
very  iveai^'  from  her  lalxir,  but  bftppy,  betause  sLe  was  enabled  to  help  stniggling 
yoiin?  men  to  (^ct  au  education. 

Aside  from  tliis,  she  had  on  Sundays  a  class  of  siKty  s<'hul»rs,  and  on  Saturday 
afternoons  another,  26  young  girls,  whom  slie  taught  to  sew,  mostly  children  of 
washerwomen.  -Mrs.  Ewing  is  rather  lai^  in  person,  a  blonde,  hasa  face  full  of 
benevoleuoe,  as  it  ought  to  be  with  one  whose  entire  lite  has  Ihh'II  filled  with  the 
love  and  care  of  lielplejis  little  ores.  Although  slie  never  hdd  a  child  of  ber  own, 
she  lius  had  600  under  her  care,  and  adopted  live  of  the  neglected  and  fui^akcn  as 
Li-r  own.     The  story  of  her  life  folloMS  as  given  to  nie  mainly  from  her  own  lips. 


Mrs.  Catharinr  Pay  Gwinu  whs  born  in 
Wi^stboro,  Mass.,  Julj  IS,  1S21I  She  nna 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer.  Eleven  yuare 
lat«r  hcT  parCDtd  removed  U)  Mitrietta.  Slie 
wtm  bred  to  the  prot'esBioii  of  a  teaclier,  and 
tAiutit  a  uiiaatoti  si'lioul  aniuiig  the  CbuctHW 
Indimis  (or  ten  years.  Her  salary  was  her 
board  and  tUH)  u  year.  While  auiung  tboin 
her  aj'mnailiies  were  aroused  fur  an  infant 
left  forsaken  and  friendless.  In  a  drunken 
epree  this  child  whs  killed  aceidentally  hy  a 
purty  of  Indians.  The  BJ^bt  threw  her  into 
a  Slate  of  ncrvouB  prOBtratian.  and  it  ■v»»  long 
before  alie  reoovered.  It  resulted  in  a  deU»r- 
minntion  to  start  a  children's  home  at  tbe 
enrlient  ooitortunily. 

Soo[i  utter  she  returned  \n  Marietta,  and 
visitijifc  the  county  infiroiary  wax  an  sluicked 
at  seeing  little  children  reviving  ilieir  first 
iiunressions  of  life  in  the  midst  of  such  dcg- 
nuiution  and  woe.  that  sho  at  onoe  took  steps 
to  found  a  home  for  thouj.  The  directors  of 
the  infinoary  CTentually  acceded  to  her  prup- 

1.  This  was  to  lake  charge  of  ihem  in  a  liniue 
that  she  would  build  for  $1.(K)  per  capita  a 

2.  They  to  supply  a  new  unit  of  eiollies 
when  she  should  take  them. 

3.  Tliey  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  medical 
attendance,  and  in  case  of  death  the  burial 
Ctpcnsca. 

Her  pecuniary  means  to  carry  out  her  pro- 
ject were  ridiculously  meagre.  She  iiad 
Eaved  about  $200  in  the  course  of  years  from 
her  slender  salary  as  a  teacher,  wbtcb  with  a 
kgacv  of  $100,  and  $150  borrowed  from  a 
friend,  amounted  to  $500  in  all.  With  this, 
in  IK.'tT,  she  purchased  twelve  acres  of  land 
on  Moss  Run,  ton  miles  east  of  Marietta,  and 
began  the  erection  of  a  home.  There  was  a 
cottage  on  the  fann  of  two  rooms  when  she 
bought  it.  Into  this  cottage  on  the  1st  of 
April.  lH."i8,  she  received  from  the  county 

Kiir-hoiise    nine    children,   eight    of  them 
ya,  and  all  under  ten  yeare  of  age — four  of 
them  were  babes. 

On  the  1st  of  May  she  took  five  of  these 
children  to  the  diatrict  school.  (.)n  her  nrrival 
she  liiunil  sixteen  men  l>y  the  door,  whii  told 
her  she  should  nut  take  her  little  paupers 
among  theirchildrcn.  She  replied;  ■lam 
not  afraid  of  you ;  I  know  I  am  right,  and 
you  are  wrong;  ''  and  persiMing.  in  she  went. 
The  tenclier  told  her  that  he  could  not  keep 
them  without  permissioo  of  the  three  trus- 


tees,  who  were  auiong  (he  aixtecD  men.  Next 
Monday  she  went  to  Marieilji,  and  got  an 
appointment  froui  the  court  as  guardian  over 
the  children,  whic-h  gave  her  full  authority, 
and  Ac  seuond  time  she  went  to  school  with 
the  children.  Again  was  she  confronted  at 
the  school  door  by  thirteen  men.  two  of  whom 
were  the  trustees,  who  felt  chagrined  at  the 
idt'S  of  the  associatitm  of  their  children  with 
paupers.  fi>r  that  ueighborhood  was  composed 
of  old  Virginia  families,  who  inherited  a  fall 
share  (if  their  aucestnil  pride.  Time  with  tta 
deTelopnicntK  changed  all  this,  especially  as 
the  inMidition.  hy  the  increase  of  children  for 
that  district,  lessened  ihetr  school  tax.  the 
Slate  diF^tniing  a  eertaiii  amount  per  capita 
for  each  scholar. 

In  ilie  fiillowine:  August  the  permanent 
Home  liuiUling  was  finished.  It  had  twentv 
rooms,  and  of  the  joy  with  whicii  thev  moved 
in,  why  it  cannot  be  written.  Tliis  baildinc 
cost  liill  $2iKK),  but  site  lyauAged  it  nl)  witn 
the  meiigre  income  of  which  we  have  spok^i 
and  llie  credit,  which  she  got  fn.ra  the  builder. 
In  Gve  years  ahe  had  expended  $4U00  on  the 
projierty.  and  cancelled  every  debt. 

She  relates  some  curious  incidents.  The 
name  was  as  an  insiuration.  "One  night 
after  I  had  been  thinking  over  this  matter  I 
had  a  dream,  in  which  appeared  a  wall  on 
whirh  ill  red  block  letters  were  two  words  : 
'CHILDUENS  HOMK'  I  never."  she 
says,  "ever  mentioned  this  before  toanv  one, 
but  I  do  it  to  you  because  it  is  tjie  truth. 

"On  an  afiernoon  I  left  the  home  for  a 
visit  of  lin  hour  or  two  with  my  sister  in  the 
neighborhood,  leaving  the  home  in  charge  of 
my  four  hired  girls,  with  about  twenty-five 
children.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  mo- 
menta when  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saj-ine  : 
'You  mu.st  go!'  I  sprang  up  to  obey  the 
summons,  telling  my  sister,  ohe  ridiculed 
me  for  my  follv.  Again  I  sat  down,  when 
again  louder  than  before  came  the  suuiuions  : 
'  Vou  luust  go ! '  and  I  went.  What  pos- 
sessed me  to  go  into  the  basement  I  do  not 
know,  but  there  I  went  The  four  girls  were 
together  playing  with  the  babes  in  the  upper 
rorim«.  In  the  basement  was  a  pile  of  4iav- 
ings,  in  the  midst  of  which  wa.«  a  meat -block, 
and  there  I  found  the  boys,  twelve  in  number, 
amusing  themselves  by  bringing  hot  enals 
from  the  kitchen  fire,  placing  them  on  the 
block  as  on  an  anvil,  and  beating  them  with 
clubs  to  see  the  sparks  fly.  The  shavings 
were  smoking  in  several  places,  and  io  one  a 
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blaze  had  started.  To  seise  a  pail  of  water 
and  put  out  the  fire  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment 

Wanting  some  lumber  for  building  pur- 
poses a  neighbor  whom  I  shall  here  call  jVir. 
Smith,  a  man  of  bad  reputation,  brought  me 
what  he  said  was  1800  feet.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  have  my  carpenters  measure  it,  and, 
if  they  found  it  correct,  would  take  it  at  his 

Srice.  He  flew  into  a  passion  that  I  should 
oubt  his  word  in  the  matter.  My  carpen- 
ters found  it  some  400  feet  short.  I  took  it 
at  that,  and  gave  him  my  note,  payable  in 
three  months — amount,  $20.30. 

In  a  little  short  of  three  weeks,  one  Friday 
it  was.  Smith  came  to  me  and  said  I  must  be 
ready  for  that  note  on  the  next  Monday,  or 
he  would  sue  me.  I  was  completely  taken 
aback,  and  asked  to  see  the  note.  Then  I 
discovered  that  he  had  altered  the  word 
'*  months  *'  to  **  weeks."  I  was  in  great  dis- 
tress. The  idea  of  being  sued  and  thus  dis- 
graced before  my  children  and  the  community 
was  terrible,  lone  woman  as  I  was.  When 
Smith  leil  I  retired  to  my  room,  and  threw 
my  burden  at  the  feet  of  Christ  llcUef  was 
instant  as  it  always  was.  The  next  morning 
I  answered  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  there 
stood  a  young  gentleman  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age  in  li^ht  clothes,  and  with  the  blackest 
eyes  I  think  I  ever  saw. 

He  a.'iked  :  **Are  you  Miss  Fay,  the  matron 
of  this  institution?"  **Iam."  ''Here  is  a 
package  for  you." 

With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  before 
in  my  astonishment  I  could  even  thank  him 
disappeared. 

Who  he  was,  where  became  from,  or  where 
he  went,  I  never  was  able  to  learn  from  that 
day  to  this,  now  over  twenty  years  ago.  On 
opening  I  found  it  to  contain  exactly  the 
amount  of  my  note,  $20. 30. 

''  Many  of  my  neighbors  had  strange  ideas 
of  my  work.  They  thought  it  a  mere  money- 
making  scheme,  and  an  injury  to  them,  as 
they  paid  taxes  to  the  State,  and  they  tried 
to  injure  me.  At  nipht  they  opened  my  gates 
and  let  in  hogs  ami  cattle  unon  my  garden 
and  fields,  and  killed  my  chickens.  Once 
when  I  went  to  tiike  one  of  my  children  to  a 
home  I  found  on  mv  return  fifty-two  of  my 
sixty  chickens  dead.' 

In  June,  1H60,  her  family  were  attacked 
with  diphthena,  and  sickness  lasted  for  months. 
Her  lured  girls  left  her,  and  on  the  day  the 
last  left  she  was  sick  also.  ''  I  crawled  down- 
stairs and  found  things  in  a  dreadful  condi- 
tion. The  children  gathered  around  me  so 
pleased  to  have  me  with  them  again,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  two  oldest,  a  girl  of 
twelve  and  a  boy  of  thirteen,  I  went  to  work 
to  get  things  in  order,  but  soon  the  sick  up- 
stairs needed  my  attention.  I  was  too  weak 
to  walk ;  [  had  to  creep  on  nijr  hands  and 
knees.  There  lay  six  dear  children,  very 
sick,  one  of  whom  died  next  da^'.  Thus  it 
went  on  for  weeks.  Many  a  day  I  had  no  one 
to  speak  to  but  the  children. 

''The  hardest  time  came  one  evening  when 
I  knew  that  one  of  the  little  ones  ooold  not 


live  through  the  night  I  dreaded  to  be 
alone,  and  just  at  night  I  sent  one  of  the  boya 
to  ask  a  neighbor  to  oome  and  stay  at  least  a 
part  of  the  night  He  returned  with  the 
answer:  'Tell  old  Kate  she  was  paid  for 
taking  care  of  the  children,  and  now  she 
might  do  it'  When  the  boy  told  me  this  I 
broke  down  and  cried,  until  one  of  the  chil- 
dren came  and  put  his  arm  round  my  neck, 
and  said:  'God  can  take  care  of  us.'  'So 
he  can,'  I  said;  'I  will  trust  in  him.'  Nor 
did  I  trust  in  vain,  for  before  dark  Dr.  Beck- 
with  came,  bringing  his  wife  with  him." 

Mrs.  Ewing's  enterprise  was  sneered  at  by 
many,  who  regarded  it  as  a  great  folly ;  but 
her  strength  was  in  her  utmost  faith  in  God, 
and  in  many  instances  aid  seemed  to  come 
almost  miraculously.  Her  motto  always  was 
"  never  let  up. "  To  pause  is  misery:  to 
move  is,  in  some  unseen  way,  joy  and  per- 
haps eventual  victory. 

Grod  raised  up  friends  for  her.  He  always 
does.  The  citizens  of  Marietta  and  Harmar 
by  two  entertainments  at  one  time  raised  $400, 
and  lift^ed  her  out  of  debt 

At  the  close  of  the  war  two-thirds  of  the 
children  were  soldiers'  orphans.  At  that 
period  the  donations  were  less  frequent,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  more  greatly  needed ; 
for  the  war  had  caused  the  prices  of  goods 
and  clothing  to  i^reatly  increase.  At  this 
period  she  had  thirty-six  children.  Her  al- 
lowance for  the  care  of  each  child  was  niised 
to  $1.25  per  week.  In  her  reports  to  the 
county  commissioners  she  plead  for  a  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  noble  institution 
at  Xenia. 

Early  in  her  career,  on  account  of  the  many 
epithets  applied  to  her  children  by  the  other 
children  at  the  district  school,  and  the  annoy- 
ance she  had  in  receiving  anonymous  letters 
containing  threats  of  mobbing  and  burning, 
she  decided  to  build  a  school-room  and  employ 
a  teacher  at  the  home.  During  the  ten  years 
she  had  charge  of  the  home  101  indigent 
children  were  taken  care  of  by  her.  she  finding 
homes  for  them  as  opportunity  offered. 

Through  these  years  of  tnal,  the  greatest 
care  of  all  being  to  meet  her  expenses,  she 
found  time  to  exert  an  influence  u|>on  the 
public  mind  to  ask  for  legislation  upon  the 
subject  of  children's  homes,  and  in  the  years 
1 860-07  an  act  was  passed  by  which  a  nome 
c<mld  be  established  in  every  county  if  S4»  de- 
sired. As  soon  as  this  was  eflccted  a  purcha.<e 
of  a  farm  of  1  (K)  acres  was  made  two  miles  from 
Marietta  on  the  bank  of  the  Muskingum  lor 
$I8,<XK).  When  the  plan  was  perffct<*d.  and 
everything  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
children.  Miss  Fa}',  who  had  married  six 
months  before  Mr.  Ewing,  a  farmer  by  avo- 
cation, was  soon  to  remove  the  family  to  the 
Children's  Home ;  she  received  a  letter  a.sking 
if  she  would  like  the  superintendence  of  the 
new  home,  adding  that  a  farmer  had  been 
hired  to  manage  the  farm.  She  replied, 
"When  you  leave  my  husband  out  you  leave 
me  out  also."  Thus  was  the  connection  sev- 
ered between  the  mother  of  this  first  home 
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■nd  her  fiiniiiy.    She  clolhed  them  all,  aa  she  the  citieena  of  Waahinston  county  for  the 

expresses  it.  in  fliintiel,  and  gave  them  many  ereat  nurk  of  good  it  is  doing,  itniJ  me  ability 

garuients  nod  beildia);  beaide.  atid  uear  the  sIiuwD  in   its  uiaiiugeiueut.     The  home  has 

1st  ut'  April.  IKtlH,  ihese  diildren,  thirty-iiix  now  an  average  ul'ureroiiti  hundred  children, 

in  kjuiuber,  entered  the  tirat  home  established  ranging  in  age  from  a  few  luunihs  to  eixieen 
by  law.  ""  ■    ■       ■'.'-'•- 

This,  the  first  Children's  Home  u 

"OhioFlaD,"  isJQStly  a  matter  uf  pride  irith  taxation  and  their 

Great  Thebb. 

The  valleys  of  the  MuRkingiim  and  the  St-ioto  have  l>een  noted  for  immense 
trees.  The  most  uotcd  was  a  sycaniore,  which  stood  ou  the  Itanks  of  the 
Miiskitigum  at  the  time  of  the  tirst  a'ttlemeiit  in  1788,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Ctitler  in  his  journal  : 

Sunday,  Aug.  S4- — Cloudy  this  moruing  and  very  muddy.  Attended  public 
worship  ic  the  hall  at  Cumgius  Rlartius.  Hall  very  full.  People  «ime  from  the 
Yirgioia  shore  and  from  the  garrison.  Dined  with  Generals  I'arson«  and 
Vamiim. 

^Ve  took  a  walk  out  just  at  sunset,  and  went  as  far  a^  the  great  tree.  Measured 
the  diameter — thirteen  feet  in  diameter  in  the  two  opfMisite  directions,  i.  c,  at 
right  angles.  The  tree  is  broken  down :  one  side  is  about  eighteen  feet  high  ;  the 
opposite  is  alwiut  two  feel.  The  inside  of  the  tree  is  not  only  hollow,  but  burnt 
BO  there  is  but  a  thin  shell.  The  growtli  of  tlie  tree  is  sloping ;  if  eut  off  alxuit 
two  feet  above  the  ground  would  contain  sixty-four  men,  allowingeighfcen  Inebes 
to  a  man.  Six  horsemen  could  ride  in  abreast  and  parade  tn  the  tree  at  the  same 
time. 

We  measni-ed  the  cironmferenee  as  near  the  groimd  as  possible  so  as  to  take  in 
all  the  bulges,  and  made  it  46J  feet.  About  two  feet  above  the  ground  we 
measured  the  eirennifercncc  again,  and  found  it  to  l>e  41^  feet.  This  neems  to 
have  been  the  proper  plaoo  to  have  meaannd  it  to  give  the  projier  eircAuuference, 
and  gives  the  uiameter  fourteen  feet.  At  the  height  of  sixteen  leet  the  tree  was 
only  six  (wt  in  diameter;  iit  eighteen  fw't  it  braiiehed  yito  three  large  braui-bes 
which  now  lie  on  the  ground.  General  Parsons,  elsewbeff  suilcs  Dr.  Culler, 
measured  a  black  walnut  tree  near  the  Muskingum,  whose  circumference  at  live 
feet  (nm\  the  grannd  was  twenty-two  teet." 

Ou  the  Rathbun  jilace,  famous  for  its  fine  sweet  potatoes,  near  the  Children's 
Homo,  in  the  Muskingum  valley,  is  an  iuunense  elm  which  I  mea.inred,  and 
found  to  hav^  twi>  feet  alwve  the  ground,  a  girth  of  alwut  twenty-four  feet ;  five 
feet  al>ove  the  ground  eighteen  teet ;  length  of  branches  from  north  to  s<inth  127 
feet.  On  my  way  thither,  Thursday,  May  6,  ISsG,  I  called  u|)on  Mr.  Ix-wis  J. 
P.  Putnam,  born  Mareli  2,  1808,  and  great-grandson  of  General  Israel  Putnam, 
called  herealHints  General  Wolf  Putnam,  to  distinguish  him  fnim  General  Rufus 
Pntuam,  his  cousin.  He  told  me  when  a  Ixty  he  saw  that  elm.  It  was  then  a 
sapling  of  say  twenty  feet  high,  four  inches  thr«uigh,  and  growing  out  of  the  hollow 
of  a  stump.  This  would  now  make  it  about  a  century  old  from  the  seed.  The 
average  life  of  an  elm  is  about  170  years.  This  tree  bids  fair  to  become  widely 
tiimoiis,  for  the  soil  is  remarkably  generous  for  tree  growth. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Woodbridgo,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  ancient  mounds, 
has  l>cen  investigating  ibr  ycare  the  ages  of  trees  hereabouts,  and  the  oldest  he 
has  discovered  was  on  the  Woodbridge  farm  alwut  eight  miles  above  the  city, 
nearly  a  mile  back  of  the  river  and  a  mile  east  of  the  7th  range  line.  It  was 
an  ash  tree.  Three  feet  above  the  ground  its  girth  was  sixteen  feet  three  inches. 
When  cut  in  logs  he  counted  the  concentric  rings  carefully  ten  feet  from  the  bate 
with  a  glass,  and  made  it  .100  years. 

He  took  me  to  the  sjwt  and  then  tt»  the  saw-mill  of  Mr.  John  W.  Gitchell  near 
by,  which  was  rajiidlv  converting  the  once  gigantic  trees  of  the  hillside  into 
lumber,  and  Mr.  Gitchell  showed  me  by  his  mill  the  stump  of  au  oak  about  aa 
old  and  as  large. 
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Hon.  W.  M.  Farrar  writes  me  that  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northwest 
of  Caywood  station,  on  the  C.  <&  M.  R.  R.,  in  \\\\s  fxiunty,  is  a  pair  of  oak  trees 
that  become  merged  in  one.  They  start  from  the  ^iiiiid  two  feet  ajart.  At  the 
heiglit  of  twenty  feet  they  are  four  apart.  Then  the  smaller,  which  is  ten  inches 
in  (tianietcr,  turns  nearly  at  riglit  angles  and  unites  with  the  lar^r  tree,  which  is 
two  feet  in  duimeter,  and  tlie  two  become  thenceforth  one.  For  rciereiicee  to 
various  noted  Ohio  trees  see  Index. 
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Harmnr  in  1S46. — Harmar  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  tmuth  Iiank  of 
the  Mnskin<;nm,  o])|>oNite  Marietta.  It  contains  1  McthcKhst  ohnreh,  a  male  and 
female  academv,  5  mcreantilo  stores,  1  steam  mill,  1  extensive  fonndry,  a  large 
hotel  (shown  on  the  left  of  the  view),  and  had,  in  1840,  6!»2  inlmliitanls'.  Steam- 
boat building  has  !«*n  extensively  (sirrie<l  on  here.  It  will  pii)l«bly  Ix-eome  a 
manufacturing;  town,  a  grant  having  lately  iK-eii  given  by  the  State  to  use  the 
watei-s  of  the  Muskingum  at  the  dam. — Old  E/lilloii. 

The  Fort  Harmar,  ecnnpletwl  in  the  spring  of  ITSU,  stood  near  the  |ioint  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Muskingum,  and  upon  the  second  teri-aee  olwve  iniHnary  flood 
water.  Jik-I  Jiucll,  ono  of  the  first  setth-re  at  Marietta,  was  on  tiie  frontier  as 
early  as  17H5,  and  sjK'ut  considerable  time  at  Fort  Harmar.  In  iiis  jounud  he 
8tat(«  that  the  )Kiy  of  the  soidien^  was  only  ?-i,00  [kh-  month,  or  ten  cents  a  <lay. 
"Urunkeuncss  and  descrtiitu  were  prevalent  evils.  The  punishment  for  drimkeiiness 
and  other  triHiug  oflenees  wiis  not  infrequently  floj^iiig  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundnHl  or  even  two  huudi-ed  lashes,  and  the  death  jwualty,  witlmnt  tiie  pi-ocess 
of  court-martial,  was  inflicte<l  uixm' deserters.  liiiell  relates  that  thix-e  men,  the 
finest  soldiers  of  the  comiany,  deserted  at  M<-TntoFih,  and  being  captMred  were 
shut  l>y  order  of  Major  Wyllis,  who  eouunanded  the  fort — an  aet  which  he 
ohroui.led  as  the  most  inhuman  tliat  he  ever  saw." 

DinnkeuneRs  was  etmimon  in  that  day  among  all  classes.  A  latere  pni|>ortian 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  ilic^l  drunkards.  I-Jirly  in  this  eentury  if  a 
beggar  apjtearcd  at  one's  door,  and  lliey  uften  diil,  and  clothed  in  ragw,  it  waa 
common  to  characterize  him  as  an  "  old  siildier."  It  was  from  this  fiict  arose  the 
old  time  do^erel : 

"  Who  iviiin'n  liere  ?  "  \  frrenadier. 

"  What  il«  yim  want  ?  "  A  not  of  beer. 

"Where's  your  iiKirey?  "  I  tbrfnt. 

"G«t  you  gone  you  drunken  sot" 
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Old-time  Drinking  Habits. 

A  chaplfiin  of  a  regiment  of  the  Continental  army  complained  that  the  men 
were  not  punctual  at  morning  prayers.  "  Oil,  I'll  fix  tliat,"  said  the  colonel,  bo 
he  issued  an  order  that  the  liquor  ration  would  hereafter  be  given  out  at  the  close- 
of  morning  prayers.     It  worked  like  a  tnimcle;  not  a  man  was  missing. 

It  is  impossible  for  this  generation  to  conceive  of  the  position  of  society  when 
the  drinking  habit  was  universal  among  the  American  people,  ha  it  was  even  down 
to  the  periM  of  my  youth. 

Alcoholic  liquid*  were  considered  a  necessity  of  life;  a  sort  of  panacea  for  alt 
ills ;  a  crowning  sheaf  to  all  blessings ;  good  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  good  in 
summer  to  dis|)el  the  heat,  and  good  in  winter  to  dispel  the  cold ;  good  to  keep 
on  work,  and  more  than  good  to  help  on  a  frolic. 

So  good  were  they  considered,  that  their  attributed  mcrils  were  fixed  by  pleas- 
ant naiiim.  The  first  dram  of  the  morning  was  an  "  eye-opener ; "  duly  followed 
by  tlie  "  eleven-o'clocker  "  and  the  "  four-o'clocker ; "  whilst  the  very  last  was  a 
"  mghtnap ; "  a(\«r  which  one  was  supposed  to  take  no  more  drinks  that  day, 
nnh^ss  he  was  unen^ectetlly  called  up  at  night,  when,  as  people  generally  slept  id 
rooms  without  fires,  he  prudently  fortified  himself  i^inet  taking  cold. 

Don't  im^ine  these  were  all  the  drinks  of  the  ^y — by  no  means.  The  de- 
canter was  at  the  dinner-table  and  stood  ready  at  all  times  on  the  side-board  of 
every  well-to-do  family.  My  father  was  not  au  exception.  If  a  friend  had 
called,  he  liad  been  welcomed  by  the  "  social  glass ; "  if  one  had  departed,  a 
iileosant  journey  «Tis  tendered  in  a  flowing  bumper ;  if  a  bai^in  had  been  made. 
it  WM  nnnidw)  by  a  linnid  "  clincher ; "  if  a  wedding  had  come  oS*,  a  long  and 

Siwi;K<roui<i  life  was  dnnitc  to  the  happy  pair;  if  one  died,  the  watchers  with  the 
i<ad  (as  was  tite  (^ugt^im  of  the  time)  were  provided  with  refreshments  through 
thn  lung  »olfnni  hours  of  night ;  ardent  spirits  were  always  included,  while  the 
bcurerH  at  the  fiineral  had  set  out  for  them  the  decanter  and  glass. 

Drinking,  all  the  way  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  seemed  the  grand  rule. 
Diimh,  tho  black  nurse,  as  she  swaddled  the  new-born  infant,  took  her  dram  ; 
and  l^nclc  Sam  ^I  remember  him),  the  age<l,  gray-haired  sexton,  with  the  w«ik 
mill  wnterv  eyes  and  bent,  rheumatic  body,  soon  as  he  had  thrown  the  last  s|)ade- 
ftd  of  earth  upon  the  little  mound  he  had  raised  over  the  remains  of  a  fellow- 
mortid,  tume<l  to  the  neigiiboring  bush  on  which  himg  his  green  baize  jacket,  for 
R  dwig  at  the  l>ottIe ;  after  which,  and  smacking  his  lips  the  while,  he  gathered 
lip  hix  tools  and  slowly  and  painfully  hobbled  homeward  to  attend  to  his  duties 
in  tiic  living — one  was  to  ring  the  town-bell  at  noon,  the  dinner  hour,  and 
Again  at  nine  at  night,  to  warn  the  people  to  close  the  stores,  stop  work  and  pre- 
pure  to  rvtire. 

Thia  was  in  accord  with  a  favorite  couplet  of  the  day : 

"  K&rly  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  people  healthy,  ireakhy  and  wise." 

An  hour  later,  almost  the  entire  popnladpTof  the  little  town,  after  burying  up 
tlifir  flrtw  and  blowing  out  their  miserabll;  dim,  little  lights,  would  be  laid  out 
Hmuiiil  in  lioi'iEtHital  i>ositions  in  their  various  dwellings — some  with  "night- 
|i|lpia "  itiul  Homo  without  "night-caps,"  and  some  with  two  " uight-caps " — one 
Ullliildt'  and  the  other  in — sometimes  viore  than  tliat  in. 

I'tH'lH  iitid  philoHophers  have  written  much  in  praise  of  sleep.  It  is  an  early 
Imbit  iif  liio  nut'.  Tne  first  man  of  us  all,  only,  on  awakening  from  a  sound  nap, 
timnil  "  lii*  idHiiity,"  and  ever  after  she  was  by  his  side.     There  is  good  in  sleep. 

lUii^l^tl  nftvp  !     This  death  while  yet  living — mysterious,  tranment  death — ike 

(null/  i^m  htildtiK/  thfaoul  within  iia  portah  whUe  the  mind,  hdpUsa  and  hdmleas, 

Muw  ft*  Hff/W  hy  the  varying  currenfo  of  ^nritual  power  through  the  Iknitlets  re- 
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^wn»  of  the  greai  wnhwum :  but  memory  gone,  it  returns  no  report  save  thcUy  in 
4iome  mystanous  way,  it  has  noted  the  passing  of  time — can  tell  whether  it  has  been 
wandering  one  hour  or  ten. 

In  those  ancient  and  somewhat  melancholy  days,  church  deacons  not  only 
frequently  ran  distilleries^  but  sold  rum,  whiskey  and  gin  over  the  counter 
at  two  cents  a  dram  (the  price  of  the  time) ;  while  the  parson,  that  good  old  man, 
after  finishing  a  round  of  social  visits,  not  unfrequently  returned  to  his  own  dwell- 
ing so  mellowed  by  the  soothing  influence  of  tlie  cordial  welcomes  of  his  parish- 
ioners, as  to  feel  that  this  was  not  such  a  very  bad  world  after  all. 

Lyman  Beecher's  Testimony. 

This  may  seem  an  exaggeration  as  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  old-time 
<;lergy ;  but  none  can  gainsay  the  evidence  of  Ijynian  Beecher.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Mr.  Beecher  describes  a  scene  at  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation  of  Congre- 
gational ministers  and  laity  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Heart,  in  Plymouth,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1811,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Heart.  He 
says: 

"  In  the  sitting-room  of  Mr.  Heart's  house,  beside  food,  was  a  broad  side-board 
covered  with  decanters  and  l)ottlcs  and  sugar  and  pitchers  of  water.  There  we 
found  all  the  various  kinds  of  liquor  then  in  vogue.  The  drinking  was  appar- 
ently universal.  This  preparation  was  made  by  the  society  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  the  Consociation  arrived  they  always  took  something  to  drink  round  ;  also 
V)efore  public  services,  and  always  on  their  return.  As  they  could  not  all  drink 
at  once,  they  were  obliged  each  to  stand  and  wait  for  his  turn,  as  people  do  when 
they  go  to  mill. 

There  was  also  a  decanter  of  spirits  on  the  dinner-table  to  help  digestion,  and 
gentlemen  partook  of  it  through  the  afternoon  and  evening  as  they  felt  the  need, 
some  more  and  some  less.  The  sideboard,  with  the  spil lings  of  water  and  sugar 
and  liquor,. looked  and  smellcd  like  the  l>ar  of  a  very  active  grog-shop.  None  of 
the  Consociation  were  drunk ;  but  that  there  was  not  at  times  a  considerable 
amount  of  exhilaration  I  cannot  affirm. 

When  they  had  all  done  drinking,  and  taken  pipes  and  tobacco,  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  there  was  such  a  smoke  you  could  not  see.  And  the  noise  I  can- 
not describe;  it  was  the  maximum  of  hilarity.  They  told  their  stories  and  were 
at  the  height  of  jocose  talk.  They  were  not  old-fashioned  Puritans.  They  had 
been  run  down.  Great  deal  of  spirituality  on  the  Sabbath,  and  not  much  when 
they  got  where  there  was  something  good  to  drink. 

When  things  are  at  their  worst  they  begin  to  mend.  The  terrible  evils 
arising  from  intemperance  finally  startled  the  land.  The  first  point  in  the  reform 
was  gained  when  as  one  entered  a  friend's  house  the  latter  no  longer  felt  it  a 
breach  of  hospitality  not  to  give  a  sidewise  toss  of  the  head  and  an  angular  glance 
of  an  eye  to  the  sideboai-d,  and  then  with  a  smile  of  tender  solicitude  ask,  **  What 
will  you  have  to  drink? " 

And  then  farther  along  in  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  idea,  when  a  stranger 
guest  was  present,  the  old,  coarse,  disgusting  question,  "  What  will  you  have  to 
drink?''  was  not  put  at  all,  and  so  when  an  invitation  was  extended  it  came  from 
some  old  fossil  of  antiquated  habits,  moved  by  the  spirit  of  sociality,  who,  in  a 
hesitating,  timid  sort  of  manner,  would  inquire — "  Do  you  ev-ever  fn-iNDULGE?  " 

The  Temperance  Reform  began  in  1832,  and  soon  there  came  such  a  moral 
resurrection  of  the  old-styler  American  people  as  history  has  not  seen — the  banish- 
ment of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  common  beverage  from  the  homes  of  res))ectable 
families.  Such  a  use  had  become  disgraceful,  for  public  opinion  sustained  what 
tlie  enlightened  moral  sense  could  only  contemplate  with  a  loathing  and  a 
shudder. 

This  was  a  wonderful  point  gained  and  it  came  to  stay,  greatly  blessing  society. 
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But  then  in  some  few  castrs  an  iiiilooked-for  extreme  ^vas  reached  :  not  only  did 
8ueh  pPo|)le  banUli  alcohulle  drinks  from  their  homes  but  all  sorts  of  Btimulants, 
as  tea  and  coffee ;  and  then  I'ame  a  crusade  aeuinet  meat,  inaugurated  by  Svlvester 
Graham,  who  advocatetl  a  purely  vegetable  diet  as  a  preservative  against  a  desire 
for  stimnlauts.  He  had  many  followers :  among  liis  captiven  was  Horace  Greeley, 
who  foe  a  while  lived  in  a  vegdarian  boarding  bouse,  and  when  there  in  a  lady- 
Ixttrder  met  the  lady  who  captured  him. 

What  may  be  termtxl  a  drinking  song  was  a  favorite  at  that  time,  which  even  n 
Cupid  stricken  youth  of  strict  temperance  proclivities  might  well  sing  without 
violating  any  canon  of  teelotaiism.  Tt  was  set  to  a  very  plaintive  air.  It  is  not 
thoiigbt  Mr.  Greeley  ever  sang  it.     It  opened  with 

"  Drink  to  me  imlv  with  thine  eyea. 

And  I  wilt  ylfilge  with  itiiue ; 

Oh.  leave  a  ki^  wiihio  the  onp  ' 

Acid  I'U  Dot  ask  for  trine." 

Harmer  is  ou  the  Ohio  river,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river  and 
opj)oeite  Marietla.  It  is  on  the  C.  W.  &  B.  and  M.  C.  &  N.  R.  R.  City 
officers,  Um-.  Geo.  P.  Sievcns,  mayor;  HeJiry  Strecker,  clerk  ;  A.  W.  Tomp- 
kins, treasurer;  fi.  G.  Stage,  niarchat;  Sanford  LniMand,  street  com misiii oner. 
Churches;  1  CaugregatioMal  and  1  Methodist  Kptsco|)al. 

Manufiutaras  tmd  EnijAoyaa. — Harmar  Fotinary  and  Machine  Co.,  7 ;  Strecke^ 
Tompkins  &  Co.,  flour,  etc.,  7  ;  George  Slm!ker'&  Co.,  boilers,  etc.,  8  ;  W.  F. 
Robertson  &  Co.,  plows,  etc.,  •iT.—Ohio  SUUe  Itepoti,  i8S8. 

Population,  1880,  1 ,571.  School  census,  1888,  819  ;  John  D.  Phillijie,  super- 
intendent of  Hchooht.  Capital  invested  in  manulocturing  establishments,  $51,000. 
Value  of  anuual  product,  $31,000.— O/ito  LidiQr  8tatudie«,  ISSS. 

In  June,  1890,  Harmar  lost  its  distinction  as  a  curjKiration,  having  been 
annexed  to  Marietta,  and  its  population,  some  1700,  is  included  tn  the  census  of 
that  y«»r, 

Belpre  ie  on  the  Ohio  river,  twelve  miles  below  Marietta  and  opposite 
Parfcershurg,  West  Va.,  and  on  the  C.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  It  has  five  churches. 
School  census,  1888,311  ;  F.  P.  Ames,  superintendent  nf  .schools. 

BEVEIII..Y  is  twenty-three  miles  above  Marietta,  on  the  bank  of  the  Muskingum 
river  aud  on  the  Z.  &  O.  R.  R.  R.  It  has  a  normal  school  and  is  the  seat  of 
Beverly  College  ;  W.  C.  Hawks,  princiiral.  City  officers,  1888  :  J.  M.  Truesdell, 
mayor;  Chas.  Wilson,  clerk;  C.  W.  Reynolds,  trea.snrer;  Perley  Chapman, 
nmrMhal;  Chas.  McCarty,  street  commissioner.  Newspapers:  Dispatch,  Inde- 
{leudent,  Rolierta  Smith,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches:  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Methodist  and  1  Methoflist  Episcopal.  Bank:  Citizens',  E.  S.  Mcintosh,  ])resi- 
dent;  Chas.  W.Reynolds, cashier.  Population,  1880, 8.34.  School  census,1888, 
267. 

Waterford  is  opposite  it,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

LowKi.i,  is  on  the  Muskingum  river,  ten  miles  noi-thwcst  of  Marietta.  Popu- 
lation, 1880,  322.     School  census,  1888, 1.50. 

Matamoras,  p.  O.  New  Matamora.'*,  is  on  the  Ohio  river,  thirty-one  miles 
above  Marietta,  Newsijaner :  Mail,  Ektmocrat,  Geo.  W.  Tary,  editor  and  pul>- 
lisber.  Chun;lies:  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Presbvterian,  1  Baptist.  Popula- 
tion, 1880,  6.31. 

Mackshuko  is  sixteen  miles  north  of  Marietta,  on  the  C,  <t  M.  R,  R,  School 
census,  1888, 248.  This  is  in  the  once  noted  Macksburg  oil  district,  for  account 
of  whidi  see  Noble  County. 

TJpt'ER  Newport,  town  with  a  population  in  1890  of  12.36,  and  Lower 
Newport,  town  with  a  population  of  1169,  are  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  few  miles 
above  Marietta. 
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WAYNE. 

Wayne  County  was  established  in  1 796.  The  surface  is  mostly  rolling,  with 
nnnicrous  glades  of  level  land  ;  the  prevailing  soil  is  a  deep  clayey  loam,  capable 
of  the  highest  fertility.  It  has  excellent  coal  mines  and  quarries  of  buiiding,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  wheat  counties  of  Oliio. 

Area  about  540  stjuare  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  215,848  ;  in 
pasture,  36,(541;  woodland,  55,274;  lying  waste,  4,950;  pr(Kluct»d  in  whmt, 
886,580  bushels ;  rye,  1,540;  buckwheat^  307  ;  oats,  942,657  ;  Irarley,  2,613  ;  wrn, 
947,969;  broom  corn,  3,495  lbs.  brush;  meadow  hav,  32,211' tons;  clover  hay, 
31,328  ;  flax,  174,565  lbs.  fibre ;  iH)tatoes,  100,132  Imshels ;  tobacco,  147,685  llw. ; 
butter,  1,039,793;  chei*s(\  138,053;  maple  sugar,  15,148  lbs.;  honey,  4,966; 
eggs,  950,512  dozen;  gra|H's,  63,463  lbs. ;  wine,  1,312  gallons;  sweet  jjotatocs, 
235  bushels;  api)les,  79,361;  i)eaclu»s,  26,549;  jx-ars,  3,701  ;  w(H)1,  134,874 
lbs.;  milch  cows  owned,  10,770.  Oliio  Mining  Statistics,  1888 :  Coal,  91,157 
tons,  employing  208  miners  and  44  outside  employees.  School  census,  1888, 
12,830;  teachers,  354.     Milc^s  of  railroad  track,  153. 


Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

IR80. 

Town-ships  aitd  Cbksds. 

1840. 

1880. 

Jiaufriiinan, 

1,741 

2,473 

Ijako, 

1,145 

Caiman, 

1,826 

2,135 

Milton, 

1,352 

1,864 

Cliostcr, 

1,985 

2,105 

Moliet-an, 

2,04« 

ChipjK'wa, 

1,787 

3,527 

Paint, 

1,610 

1,474 

Clinton, 

87;i 

2,077 

Pcrrv, 

2,100 

Congrtas, 

2,W8 

2,851 

Plain, 

2,134 

1,993 

East  Union, 

1,8(54 

2,048 

Siilt  Crwk, 

2,223 

1,775 

Franklin, 

1,504 

1 .4(50 

Sugar  Cixx-'k, 

2,223 

2,093 

Grooiip, 

1,751 

3,309 

AVaync, 

1,841 

1 ,831 

Jaek:jon, 

1  ,G45 

AVotKsttT, 

3,119 

7,061 

Population  of  Wavne  in  1820,  11,933;  1830,  23,327;  1840,  36,015;  1860, 
32,483;  1880, 40,076;  of  whom  29,767  woiv  l>orn  in  Ohio;  5,642,  Pennsylvania; 
322,  New  York  ;  243,  Virginia;  227,  Indiana;  15,  Kcntuciky ;  1,152,  German 
Empire;  348,  Ireland;  323,  Fi-an^v ;  3o5,  England  and  Wales;  98,  Scotland; 
63,  British  America.     Census,  1890,  39,005. 

Formation  and  Original  Extknt. 

Wayne  county  was  (stal)lish(»d  by  prcK'lamation  of  (Jov.  St.  (Mair,  August  15, 
1796,  and  was  the  tliiitl  county  fornuHl  in  the  North W(»st  Territory.  Its  original 
limits  were  very  extensive,  an<l  w<mv  thus  definiKl  in  the  act  eivating  it:  "  Ii«^gin- 
ning  at  the  mouth  of  theCuyahogji  river,  ujxm  liiike  Erie,  and  with  the  said  river 
to  the  Portage,  In^tweeu  it  an<l  the  Tus<*arawas  hnuu^h  of  the  Muskingum  ;  th<'n<'e 
down  the  said  hmneh  to  thcr  forks  at  the  esirrying  j)huvalM»ve  Fort  LauixMis,  tlienec* 
bva  west  line  to  the  east  lM)undarv  of  Hamilton  (XMintv  (wliieh  is  a  due  north  line 
from  the  lower  Shawm^^  town  u|X)n  the  Scioto  river),  thene(»  by  a  line  w(»st- 
northerly  to  the  southern  part  of  tlie  Portage,  betwcvn  the  Miamis  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  St.  Marv's  river ;  then(v  bv  a  line  also  w<^^t-northerlv  to  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Portage,  lH*twet*n  the  Wabash  an<l  the  Miamis  of  I^ake  Erie,  where 
Fort  Wayne  now  stan<ls  ;  tlienc(»  by  a  line  wi^st-nortlMTly  to  theRouthern  |)art  of 
liake  Michigan  ;  thenec*  ahnig  the  western  shor(»s  of  the  same  to  the  north W(»8t 
part  thereof  (including  the  lands  upon  the  streams  emptying  into  the  said  lake); 
thence  by  a  due  nortli  line  to  th(>  territorial  boundary  in  Lake  Su{)erior,  and  with 
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the  said  boiiudary  through  Lakes  Hurou,  Sinclair  and  Erie  to  the  mouth  of 
Cuyahoga  river,  the  pkce  of  beginning." 

These  limits  embrace  what  is  now  a  part  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Dlinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  all  of  Michigan,  and  the  towns  of  Ohio  City,  Chicago,  Sault  St.  Marrs, 
Mackinaw,  etc. 

In  February,  1846,  the  principal  part  of  the  townships  of  Jackson,  Lake, 
Mr>hccan  and  Perry  were  taken  from  Wayne  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  oouoty  of 
Ashland. 


This  ooanty  was  named  from  Gen.  Anthonv 
Wayne.  He  was  born  in  Chester  county. 
Pa..  January  ],  1745.  After  leaving  school 
he  became  a  surveyor,  and  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  philosophy  and  cn>rineering,  b^'  which 
he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  became  his  patn^n.  He  entered  the 
army  of  the  revolution  in  1775.  and  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  1777.  He  was  in 
the  armv  through  the  war,  and  particularly 
dij^tinjrufshed  himself  in  the  oattles  of 
Brandywine.  Gcrmantown  and  Monmouth. 
His  attack  upon  Stony  Point,  in  July.  1779, 
an  almost  inaccessible  height,  defended  by 
6(X)  men  and  a  strong  batter}'  of  artillery, 
was  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  war. 
At  midnight  he  led  his  tnxips.  with  unlrmdcd 
muskets,  flints  out.  and  fixed  bayonets,  and 
without  firing  a  single  gun,  carried  the  fort 
by  storm  and  took  543  prisoners.     He  was 


struck,  in  the  attad^,  by  a  musket-ball  id  the 
head,  which  was  momentarily  supposed  to  be 
a  mortal  wound  ;  he  called  to_  his  aids  to 
carry  him  forward  and  let  him  die  in  the  fort. 
The  crowning  acts  of  his  life  were  hb  Tictoiy 
over  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee.  aud  the 
treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795.  His  life  of 
peril  and  glory  was  terminated  in  1796.  in  m 
cabin  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie.  Pa.),  then 
in  the  wilderness.  His  remains  were  there 
deposited,  at  his  own  request,  under  the 
fiag-staff  of  the  fort,  on  the  margin  of  Lake 
Erie :  and  were  removed  in  1^09.  by  his  son, 
to  Radnor  churchyard.  Delaware  county.  Pk. 
Wayne  was  one  of  the  best  eenemk  of  the 
revolution.  He  was  irresistible  in  leading  a 
charge,  and  a  man  of  great  impetuosity  of 
character,  bordering  on  rashness;  but  he 
conducted  his  last  campaign  with  great 
caution  and  skill. 


Kilhuok's  creek,  in  this  county,  was  nanicHl  from  Killbuck,  a  Delaware  chief. 
His  village,  called  Killbuck's  town,  was  on  the  niad  from  Wooster  to  Millers- 
burg,  on  the  ea.st  side  of  the  creek,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Wooster.  It  is  laid 
<lown  on  ma|>s  published  as  early  as  ]  764.  When  the  country  was  first  settled, 
Killbuck  was  a  verv  old  man.     There  were  several  chiefs  bv  this  name. 

An  Indian  settlement  strxid  just  south  of  Wooster,  on  the  site  of  the  Baptist 
bur^'ing-ground.  It  was  named  Beaver-Hat,  fnmi  an  Indian  chief  of  that  name, 
who  resided  there  with  a  few  others.  His  Indian  name  was  Paupelenatiy  and  his 
camp  or  residence  was  called  by  him  Apple  chauquecake^  t.  e.,  "Apple  Orchard/' 
The  Indian  trail  from  Pittsburgh  to  Lower  Sanduskv  iiasscd  just  north  of  Beaver- 
Hat. 

Indian  Trails. 

The  Indians  in  their  expeditions  against  the  early  settlers  travelled  a  regular 
system  of  trails  or  paths  as  tamiliar  to  them  as  our  highways  and  railroads  are  to 
us :  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  tliat  manv  of  our  railroads  follow  the  line 
of  the  same  trails,  they  having  served  to  point  out  to  the  engineer  the  best  route. 
It  is  said  that  the  earlier  emigrants  west  of  the  Mississippi,  a^nre  of  the  singular 
en;riiieering  tact  of  the  Indians  (which  is  also  jx)ssessed  by  the  buffalo),  never 
li'-^itati'd  to  follow  an  Indian  or  buifalo  ]>ath,  certain  it  would  lead  by  the  most 
'lin-<'t  afvf.ssiblc  route  to  its  destination. 

TIk"  early  settlers  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  trails,  and  by  them 
'rM-i-il  marauding  Indians  to  their  villages.  In  later  years  they  served  as  high- 
wav-  to  the  ]»ion(H*rs  sec^king  future  homes. 

Tliry  wire*  narrow  ]>aths  through  the  forests  and  along  the  streams,  more  or  less 
Ik-{ii<ii  and  niarkf-il  a^vortling  to  the  amount  of  recent  travel,  and  generally  fol- 
lo'iV^'d  the  banks  of  some  water-n>urse. 

Tlif  first  great  trail  was  from  f^ort  Du  Quc^sne  to  Sandusky ;  commencing  at 
J'liisbnn^  it  ran  northwest  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver,  from  there  to  the 
jniMtii»n  of  tlif  Singly  an<l  Tus<'arawa<  creeks  at  the  south  line  of  Stark  oouuty^ 
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from  thenoe  northwest  to  Wayne  county,  passing  south  of  where  Wooster  now  is, 
crossing  the  Killbuck  north  of  the  bridge  on  the  Ashland  road  ;  continuing  west 
passing  near  the  present  site  of  Keedsburg  to  Mohican  Johnstown,  crossing  the 
Jerome  fork  of  the  Mohican  ;  thence  west  of  north  passing  through  Wyandot  town 
(now  Castalia)  to  Fort  Sandusky  on  Sandusky  bay  and  continuing  on  to  Fremont; 
the  entire  distance  covering  240  miles.  This  was  a  much  travelled  route  probably 
for  many  years  before  white  men  were  even  known  in  this  region. 


This  trail  also  branched  off  at  Mohican 
Johnstown,  passing  through  Plain  township 
by  the  "Lone  Meadow  "  or  perhaps  a  little 
south  by  Monican  John's  Lake  in  Wayne 
<x>unty,  thence  across  Killbuck  some  twelve 
miles  south  of  Wooster,  where  Rogers  crossed 
that  stream,  and  probably  Col.  Crawford  also 
crossed  and  encamped  near  O'Dell's  (formerly 
Mohican  John's  Lake)  on  his  expedition  to 
the  Moravian  settlement  on  Sandusky  creek, 
in  Crawford  county.  There  was  another 
trail  from  Mohican  Johnstown  running  north- 
west to  Greentown,  by  or  near  the  site  of 
Ooady's  old  mill,  to  the  Quaker  springs  in 
Vermillion  townshif) ;  thence  southwest  over 
Honey  creek  to  a  point  about  three  miles  west 
of  Perr>'sville.  This  trail,  afterwards  known 
as  the  Old  Portage  road,  was  the  route  of 
many  of  the  pioneers  in  Green  township. 
The  trail  oontmued  in  the  direction  of  the 
mte  of  Lucas  to  near  Mansfield. 

From  Mohican  Johnstown  another  trail 
ran  up  the  Jerome  fork,  a  favorite  route  of 
the  Mohicans  on  their  hunting  excursions  on 


the  Black  river  ;  and  the  north  part  of  Ash- 
land county,  to  the  junction  of  the  Catotaway 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Montgomerv  township, 
where  it  crossed  and  i)sis.sed  near  the  residence 
of  Moses  Latta  and  Burkholder's  mill,  thenoe 
up  the  creek  past  the  old  Gierhart  farm, 
where  resided  Catotaway,  an  old  Indian 
hunter  after  whom  the  stream  was  named. 
There  was  another  trail  passed  up  in  the  direc- 
tion of  VermilHou  lake  and  down  the  Vermil- 
lion river.  Various  other  trails  generally  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  some  stream  branched 
out  to  different  points. 

At  the  early  settlement  of  the  country 
these  trails  were  well  marked  and  so  worn 
by  the  Indians  (who  travel  in  single  file)  that 
they  were  easily  followed  by  the  pioneers. 
For  the  Indians  the^  served  as  highways  be- 
tween the  Iiake  villages  and  those  in  the 
southern  and  in  eastern  parts  of  the  State 
and  in  turn  became  the  arteries  through 
which  flowed  the  hardy  pioneers  who  re- 
deemed this  great  State  from  barbarism  and 
developed  its  resources. 


Wooster  in  18^6. — Wooster,  the  county-seat,  named  from  (Jen.  David  Wooster, 
an  officer  of  the  revolution,  is  93  miles  northeast  of  Columbus,  and  52  southerly 
from  Cleveland,  on  the  stage  road  between  the  two  places.  It  is  situated  near  the 
junction  of  Apple  with  Killbuck  creek,  on  a  gradual  slope  of  ground,  elevated 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  latter,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  undulating 
country.  To  the  south,  from  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  town,  is  seen  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Killbuck,  stretching  away  for  many  miles,  until  the  pros- 
pei't  is  hid  by  the  highlands  in  the  county  of  Holmes,  12  or  14  miles  distant. 
Wooster  is  compactly  and  well  built,  and  is  a  place  of  much  business.  The  view 
was  taken  near  Archer's  store,  and  shows  a  part  of  the  public  square,  with  the 
west  side  of  Market  street:  the  county  buildings  are  shown  on  the  left,  and  the 
spire  of  the  liaptist  church  in  the  distance.  The  town  contains  1  Presbyterian, 
1  Methodist,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  Grerman  Reformed,  1  Seceder,  1  Disciples,  1 
Lutheran,  1  Baptist  church,  a  female  seminary  in  good  repute,  4  grocery,  10  dry 
^oods,  2  hardware,  2  book  and  3  drug  stores,  1  bank,  and  had,  in  1840,  1913 
inhabitants,  and  now  is  estimated  to  contain  2700.  Carriage-making  is  exten- 
sively carried  on. — Old  Edition. 

Early  History. 

This  county  lies  within  what  was  once  called  "  the  New  Purchase,"  a  very  ex- 
tensive tract,  lying  south  of  the  Reserve,  east  of  the  Tuscarawas,  north  of  the 
Greenville  treaty  line,  and  extending  as  far  west  as  the  western  line  of  the  Reserve. 
The  land  offi(«  for  this  trac^t  was  at  Canton,  Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  register,  and 
Col.  John  Sloan,  now  of  Wooster,  receiver.  The  first  lands  were  sold  in  this  dis- 
trict at  Canton,  in  1808,  when  was  purchased  the  sites  of  Mansfield,  Richland 
county,  Wooster,  and  a  few  scattering  tracts  in  the  purchase. 

Wooeter  was  laid  out  in  the  fall  of  1808,  by  the  proprietors,  John  Beaver, 
William  Henry  and  Joseph  H.  Larwill^  on  a  site  337  feet  above  Lake  Erie.  The 
34 
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iirst  liuuBe  built  in  the  <x)uaty  vrm  a,  log  structure  now  (1846)staDdiDgoii  Liberty 
strwt,  in  Wooster,  immediately  west  of  the  residence  of  William  Larwilt.  It 
was  raised  about  the  time  the  town  was  laid  out,  and  was  fii'st  occupied  by  Williaia 
Larwill  and  Abraham  Miller,  a  young  man.  The  next  spring  the  father  of  the 
latter  moved  in  from  Stark  county,  with  his  family — the  first  that  settled  in  the 
town — and  opened  it  as  a  house  of  entertainment.  About  the  same  time,  Jami's 
Moi^n,  from  Virginia,  settled  with  his  family  on  Killbiick,  just  iioiih  of  the  old 
Indian  town.  lu  1810  the  yellow  brick  building  on  tJie  north  side  of  Liberty 
street,  adjoining  the  public  square,  was  erected  by  John  Beaver,  being  the  finit 
brick  edifice  erecte<l  in  the  county.  In  the  fell  of  1808  a  road  w-ascnt  fnim  what 
is  now  MaAsillon  to  Wooater,  which  waa,  it  is  said,  the  fii-st  road  made  in  the 
county.  The  first  State  road  running  through  the  county,  from  Canton  to  \\'oost«r, 
was  laid  out  in  1810,  liy  the  commissioners. 

When  Wooster  was  settled  tliere  wpre  no  white  inhabitants  between  it  and  the 
lake ;  ou  the  west,  none  short  of  the  Matimee,  Fort  Wayne  and  Vincennes  ;  on  the 
south,  none  until  within  a  few  miles  of  Coshocton,  and  those  on  the  Tuscarawas 
were  the  nearest  on  the  east.  Wooster  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  for  tlie  county, 
May  30,  1811.  Previously,  tlie  whole  ojnnty  was  comprised  in  Killbuck  town- 
ship, which  had,  by  the  census  of  1810,  but  320  inhabitants.  Wooster  was  ijot 
the  first  county-seat.  The  spot  chosen  by  the  first  commissioners  was  on  an  emi- 
nence DOW  known  as  Madison  hill,  about  1 1  miles  southeast  of  the  town,  on  land 
then  owned  by  Bezaleel  Wells  &  Co.,  which  place  they  called  Madison.  But  a 
single  cabin  waa  atierwards  built  there.  Tiie  selection  displeased  the  people  of  the 
county,  which  resulted  in  the  legislature  appointing  new  commissioners,  who  lo- 
cated it  at  Wooster. 

The  fir.^t  mill  was  erected  in  the  tx>unty  in  1809,  by  Joseph  Stibbs,  of  Canton, 
on  Apple  creek,  about  a  mile  east  of  Wooster.  Some  time  after,  Stibbs  sent  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Michael  Switzer,  who  ojwned  lor  him,  in  a  small  building 
attached  to  the  mill,  the  store,  consisting  of  a  small  stock  of  goods  suitable  for  the 
settler^-  and  Indians. 

Oni2  morning  a  singular  incident  oc^nirretl.  In  llio  store  wm-^  William  Sinill», 
Hugh  Moore,  Jesse  Richards,  J,  H.  Larwill  and  five  or  six  Indians.  Switzer  waa 
in  the  act  of  weighing  out  some  powder  from  an  eighteen -pound  k^,  while  the 
Indians  were  quietly  smoking  their  pipes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco,  sumach 
leaves  and  kinnickinnick,  or  vellow  willow  bark,  when  a  puff  of  wind  coming  in 
at  the  window,  blew  a  spark  from  one  of  their  pipes  into  tie  powder.  A  terrific 
explosion  ensued.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  blown  into  four  parts,  and 
carried  some  distance ;  the  sides  fell  out,  the  joists  came  to  the  floor,  and  the 
floor  and  chimney  alone  were  lefl  of  the  structure.  Switaer  died  in  a  fe^v  min- 
utes. Smith  was  blown  through  the  partition  into  the  mill,  and  badly  injnred. 
Richards  and  the  Indians  were  also  hurt,  and  all  soraewliat  burned.  Larwill, 
who  happenyl  to  be  standing  against  the  chimney,  escaped  with  very  little  harm, 
except  having,  like  the  rest,  his  face  well  blackened,  and  being  knocked  do\vn  by 
the  shock. 

The  Indians,  fearful  that  they  might  be  accused  of  doing  it  intentionallv,  some 
days  af^er  called  a  council  of  citizens  for  an  investigation,  which  was  hold  on  the 
bottom,  on  Christmas  run,  west  of  the  town. 

In  the  war  of  1812  a  block-house  was  erected  in  Woaifter,  on  the  site  of  Col, 
John  Sloan's  residence.  It  was  built  by  Captain  Geoi^  Stidger,  of  Canton,  and 
was  intended  more  particularly  for  a  com|)any  he  had  here  and  other  troo|>s  who 
might  be  passing  through  the  country. — Old  Edition. 

Wooster,  county-seat  of  Wayne,  ninety-three  miles  northeast  of  Columbus,  on 
the  P.  Ft,  W.  &  C.  R.  R.,  is  near  the  junction  of  Apple  creek  with  Killbuck, 
It  Ls  the  seat  of  Wooster  University. 

County  officers,  1888  :  Auditor,  Thomas  E.  Peckinpaugh  ;  Clerk,  Eli  Zaring; 
Commissioners,  Lucien  Graber,  Jacob  Hess,  Andrew  Oberliq ;  CoroDer,  Solon 
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BoydstoD  ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Joseph  Marshall,  Francis  Little,  Elias  Langell ; 
Probate  Judse,  Hiram  B.  Swartz ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Asbuiy  D.  Metz ;  Re> 
oorder,  Josemi  A.  Schnch ;  Sheriff,  Ethan  A.  Brown ;  Surveyor,  Philip  Markley ; 
Treasurer,  Bezin  B.  Wasson.     City  officers,  1888:  J.  R  Wood  worth.  Mayor; 
C.  C.  Adams,  Clerk ;  Philip  Eh'sperman,  Marshal ;  fklward  Miller,  Street  Com- 
miflsioner.     Newspapers :  Republican^  Republican,  H.  N.  Clemens,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher; Jacksoniany  Democrat,  J.  F.  Marchands,  editor  and  publisher;  Joumaly 
German-Democrat,  M.  E.  Weixellwium,  editor  and  publisher;   University  Voice^ 
College,  Chas.  K.  Carpenter  and  Chas.  M.  Mains,  editors  and  publishers ;   Wayne 
4Jounty  Democrat^  Democrat,  E.  B.  Eshelman,  editor ;   Wayne  County  Heraldy 
X^rohibition,  J.  W.  Camplnjll,  editor;  Collegiany  Students  ot  vVooster  University, 
^■ditors  and  publishers ;  Royal  Arcanum  Journal,  Order  of  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
T.  E.  Pcckmpaugh,  editor  and  publisher.     Churches :  1  Catholic,  1   German- 
Xiutheran,  2  Presbyterian,  1  Grerman  Reformed,  1  Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  1  Bap- 
tist, 1  United  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed.     Banks :  National  Bank  of  Wooster, 
JTohn  Zimmerman,  president ;  Curtis  V.  Hard,  cashier ;  Wayne  County  National| 
Jacob  Frick,  president ;  A.  G.  Coover,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees:   Plank   Bn)s.,  flour  and   feed;   Hartman   A 

IDurstine,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  24  hands ;  Standard  Coach  Pad  Co.,  coach  pads, 

^tc.,  34 ;  Landis  &  Gc^orge,  furniture ;  D.  W.  Immel,  tannery ;  Fred.  Weis,  lager 

l)eer ;  J.  R.  Naftzger,  flour  and  feed ;  Wooster  Brush  Works,  brushes,  27  ;  C.  K. 

Bowman,  rye  whiskey ;  M.  P.  Huston,  laundrying,  6 ;  E.  Thoman,  tannery ; 

Wooster  Co-operative  Foundry  Co.,  12 ;  D.  C.  Curry  &  Co.,  sash,  doors  and 

blinds,  24 ;  Overholt  &  Co.,  flour  and  feed,  20 ;  W.  Young,  bottling  works ; 

Alcocic  &  Donald,  granite  works;  B.  Barrett's  Sons,  general  machinery,  10 ;  W. 

H.  Banker,  carriages;  Underwood  Whip  Co.,  whips,  64. — State  Rqport,  1888. 

Population,  in  1890,   5,901     ScJiool  census,  in  1888,  1,950;  W.  S.  Eversole, 

school  superintendent.     Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $256,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $»371,000. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1887. 

The  University  op  W(K>ster  was  founded  in  1868  by  the  Ohio,  Cincinnati 
and  Sandusky  Synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Ephraim  Quinby,  Jr.,  a 
wealthy  and  liberal  citizen  of  Wooster,  generously  offered  a  handsome  site  on  an 
elevated  knoll,  containing  twenty-one  acres  of  oak  forest.  The  citizens  of  Wayne 
county  raised  a  sul)scription  of  more  than  $100,000,  which  they  offered  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  the  Quinby  grounds.  Over  $250,000  in  other  sub* 
scriptions  was  raised  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  university  by  October, 
1869.  The  institution  was  formally  opened  and  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  September  7, 1870. 

The  university  has  l)een  very  successful  from  the  start.  In  1877  it  graduated 
from  its  cH)llegiate  department  the  largest  number  of  classical  alumni  of  any  collie 
in  Ohio.  In  1889  it  had  24  instructors;  451  male  and  225  female  students, 
graduating  in  that  year  32  male  and  12  female  students.  Since  its  founding  it  , 
has  graduated  4»*i4  male  and  76  female  students.  It  has  proi)erty  valued  at 
$385,000,  and  its  library  contains  11,000  volumes.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel, 
president. 

HIST(3RICAL  MISCELLANY. 

The  following  miscellaneous  collection  of  incidents  and  experiences  is  extracted 
and  abridged  from  the  valuable  "History  of  Wayne  County,"  by  Mr.  Ben. 
Douglas,  of  Wooster : 

Indian  Wanted  Grease.  and  found  them  encamped  in  the  region  of 

the  present  site  of  Shreve.     He  went  to  the 

John  Butler,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  chief  and  told  him  the  circumstance,  and  that 

Franklin  township,  had  raised  considerable  he  must  pay  him.     The  chief  went  to  the 

com  in  the  bottoms,  and  had  a  good  many  thief  and  told  him  he  must  pay  for  the  hog. 

hogs.    A  ffang  of  Indians  passed  one  day  and  He  asked  him  why  he  had  killed  tlu>  hog. 

ahot  one  of  them.    Mr.  Butler  followed  after,  and  the  Indian  replied,  ''I  wanted  grease. 
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The  cliief  m^de  liim  pm^  for  the  animal.  Mr. 
Bnller  reoeiving  tberejbre  two  deer  skins, 
which  the  Indian  indignantly  Lidced  toward 
him.  It  was  bouh  after  that  Sir,  Butler's 
oahin  was  burned.  nTid  lie  claimed  that  the 
rang  of  Indiana  did  it.  Mr.  Butler  rebuilt 
his  uabin  on  the  same  «pot,  and  lived  there 
until  his  death  in  1837. 

The  MoTgnn  Bli>di'I[(-u^.—T\mioTtHo(A 
on  the  Thomas  Dowiy  farm,  waa  quite  a 
XiTge  stnicture,  and  a  source  of  protection  to 
the  pioneers.  During  the  summer  of  Hull's 
Hurreuder  a  company  of  soldiers  was  stationed 
hare  from  Tuscarawas  county.  A  wunld-be 
brave  soldier  of  this  company  was  ever  Iwost- 
iog  of  his  conraiire,  and  ached  for  a  Gght  with 
the  Indians.  The  boys  concluded  ihey  would 
accommodate  him.  They  caused  to  be  painted 
»nd  decked  in  true  Indian  coBtume  one  of 
their  number,  and  hod  him  secrete  himself  in 
a  swamp  close  bj'.  The  company  proceeded 
on  oneof  iiBscouteand  passed  by  this  swamp, 
when  the  mythical  Indian  sprang  out,  yelling. 
knd  pointing  his  gun.  took  atier  this  Sir  Val- 
iaot  soldier,  who  rushed  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  and  concealed  himself  in  a  marsh.  The 
company  and  the  minted  gentleman  rapidly 
returned  to  the  blocK-house.  Soon  tiierealier 
the  TCoul(t-be  Indian  fighter,  who  had  lust  his 
shoes  in  the  swamp,  returned.  Some  of  the 
boys  went  in  search  of  his  shoes,  and  brought 
them  to  camp. 

An  Indian  Scare. 

To  show  the  uneasy  and  exoiled  state  of 

the  public  mind  for  some  time  subsequent  to 

Hull's  surrender,  we  relate  an  incident  that 

occurred  in  what  was  called  Smith's  settle- 


!  rate  of  five  hundred  a  

neighborhood  was  soon  assembled,  numbering 
between  thirty  and  forty  persons,  men,  womeu 
and  children.  Ai)cr  consultation  it  was  de- 
cided that  James  Mclntire  should  approach 
Wooster  cautiously  to  ascertain  the  eiact 
state  of  affairs  there,  and  that  the  balance  of 
the  company  should  at  once  set  out  for  Steu- 
benville  Dy  way  of  the  Indian  trail,  the  women 
and  children  on  horseback,  the  men  on  foot 
with  their  guns. 

The  party  travelled  in  silence  during;  the 
entire  night,  not  a  child  giving  the  least  sign 
of  frctfulness.  In  the  morning  thev  were 
overtaken  by  Mclntire,  who  Drought  the 
wcleoine  news  that  Wooster  was  resting  in 
quietude,  and  that  the  noise  that  had  fright- 
ened the  two  women  was  the  sound  made  by 
men  cutting  straw  with  axes  in  a  trough  for 
feed.  At  tliis  intelligence  the  main  part  of 
the  fugitives  returned,  hungry  and  weary,  to 
their  cabin  homes  in  the  forest.  A  few,  how- 
ever, continued  on  their  fiighl  to  the  old  set- 
tlements in  Pennsylvania. 

Chief  JoaNNr-CAKE  "Skedaddles.' 
^  Neverthsless  this  stampede  of  the  settlers 


wasnotwithoutthritling  incident.  When  the 
party  in  its  flight  was  crossing  Big  Sugar 
creek,  they  disuovered  a  eamp-fire  close  tn 
the  Indian  trail,  the  Indian  dogs  harked,  and 
immediately  Indians  raised  the  whoop.  At 
this  the  company  took  slielter  in  the  brush- 
wood as  b*.«t  they  cuuld.  All  became  quiet 
in  a  short  time,  when  those  with  (tuns  began 
to  scout  around  in  order  to  asoertain  thechar- 
Bcter  of  the  Indians  in  the  camp.  Tbe/ 
proved  to  be  Chief  Juhnny-Cake  and  Ins 
tribe.  The  Story  the  whiles  told  Hlamied 
them,  and  they  said  they  also  would  flee  the 
country,  as  they  were,  as  friendly  Indiana, 
equally  in  danger  from  the  hostile  tribes,  bat 
that  they  must  have  their  sapper  first  off  the 
deer  that  was  then  roasting  at  the  fire. 

Afterwards,  Melnttre  passed  their  mmp 
blowing  a  large  tin  horn,  and  riding  at  a  fuu 
gallop  to  overtake  the  flying  settlers  and  ap- 
prise them  of  their  groundle5s  BprireheDSion 
of'danger.atwbichalohnny-CakeanahishraTes 
evidently'  fled  supporless.  as  the  returning 
settlers  next  day  found  the  camp  entirelr 
deserted,  and  the  deer,  burned  to  a  crisp.  stiU 
suspended  over  the  smouldering  embers. 
Juhnny-Cake  and  his  people  were  never  seen 
again  oy  the  wliites  tn  ttiat  settlenient.  al- 
though they  had  heretofore  been  incoDven- 
ientiy  familiar. 

Remains  of  BtTFFALORS  and  Czdab  Trees. 

Between  Springville  and  Millbrook  the 
land-owners  in  plowing,  but  more  espeaally 
in  ditching,  come  in  contact  with  the  remains 

of  cedar  trees.  Haifa  century  ago  immense 
logs  were  taken  out,  three  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, that  had  lain  there  for  ages,  and  were 
sawed  into  boards.  Trees  were  found  three 
and  four  feet  in  diameter.  More  recently,  in 
ditching  in  the  lowlands  directly  south  of 
Millhrook,  have  been  found  more  of  these 
cedar  relics.  What  is  mysterious  about  tliis 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  cedar  foresta  in 
that  section,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  of 
them  from  any  source  whatever.  South  and 
eastof  the  village  on  the  old  Culbertson  farm, 
and  the  one  where  James  Bruce  live^,  were 
found  buffalo  skulls  and  boms,  and  n 
of  human  bodies  of  in 


Adau  Poe,  the  Indian  Fighteb. 

Adam  Poe  was  bom  in  Washington  county, 
Pa,,  in  the  year  1745,  and  died  September 
23,  1838.  in  Stark  county,  four  mllca  west  of 
Massillon,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  An- 
drew Poe.  In  1813  Adam  Poe  removed  from 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  to  Wayne  county, 
bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  youngest  son 
David,  and  daughter  Catharine.  He  first 
settled  in  Wooster  his  family  living  on  North 
Market  street,  and  he  followed  the  business 
of  shoemaking  for  three  years,  being  then 
nearly  seventy  years  old.  He  was  a  tanner 
by  trade  and  an  escellent  shoemaker.  He 
then  removed  to  Congresa  township  and  lived 
on  a  farm  for  nearly  twelve  Tears,  when. 
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growing  old  and  infirm,  he  removed  to  Stark 
county,  where  he  died. 

The  folluwing  adventure  was  related  hy  his 
daughter,  and  nad  never  been  published  be- 
fore it  appeared  in  Douglass'  History  of 
Wayne  County:'* 

One  Whips  Five. 

While  living  on  the  Ohio  two  Indians 
crossed  the  river,  both  of  whom  were  intox- 
icated, and  cauie  to  Adam  Foe's  house. 
After  various  noisy  and  menacing  demonstra- 
tions, but  without  doing  anv  one  harm,  they 
retired  a  short  distance,  ancf  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  sat  down  and  finally  went  to  sleep. 
In  the  course  of  two  hours,  and  after  they 
awoke  from  their  dnmkeii  slumber,  they  dis- 
covered that  their  rifles  were  missing,  when 
they  immediately  returned  to  Foe's  house, 
and  after  inqninng  for  their  guns  and  being 
told  they  knew  nothing  about  them,  they 
boldly  accused  him  of  stealing  them  and  in- 
solently demanded  them.  Poe  was  appre- 
hensive of  trouble,  and  turning  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  whence  they  came,  discovered 
three  more  Indians  approaching. 

Without  manifesting  any  symptoms  of  sur- 
prise or  alarm,  he  coolly  withdrew  to  the 
nouse,  and  saying  to  his  wife,  ''There  is  a 
fight  and  more  fun  ahead,"  told  her  to  hasten 
slyly  to  the  cornfield  near  by  with  the  chil- 
dren and  there  hide.  This  being  accom- 
plished, he  seized  his  gun  and  confronted  the 
five  Indians,  who  were  then  in  the  yard  sur- 
rounding the  house,  and  trjMng  to  force  open 
the  door.  He  at  once  discovered  that  the 
two  Indians  who  came  first  had  not  yet  found 
their  guns,  and  that  the  other  three  were  un- 
armed. So  he  dropped  his  gun,  as  he  did  not 
want  to  kill  any  of  them  unless  the  exigency 
required  it,  and  attacked  them  with  his  fist, 
and  afler  a  terrific  hand-to-hand  encounter  of 
ten  minutes,  crushed  them  to  the  earth  in 
one  prouiiscmms  heap.  AfVer  having  thus 
vanquished  and  subdued  them,  he  seized 
them,  one  at  a  time,  and  threw  them  over 
the  fence  and  out  of  the  yard. 

The  Intrepidity  op  Harry  Franks. 

Henry  Franks  was  born  in  Fayette  county. 
Pa.,  an<l  came  to  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  in 
1816-17,  settling  on  a  farm  a  short  distance 
south  of  Doylestown,  where  he  died  in  1836. 
Henry  Franks,  known  as  ''01 1  Henry,"  with 
some  others,  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  Ohio 
r'wcv  by  the  Indians  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  nrid  held  in  captivity  by  them.  He 
was  tall,  straight,  and  a  large,  powerful  man, 
an!  his  ca  plot's  immediately  fancied  him,  and 
by  ceremonies  introduced  him  to  Indian  citi- 
zenship. Its  first  contiition  being  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  he  was  compelled  to  comply  with  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  race  he  was,  to  save  his 
•own  life,  forced  to  strike  an  Indian  with  his 
hatchet,  whom  he  nearly  killed.  This  suc- 
•cessfnl  act  of  daring  on  his  part  ingratiated 
him  with  his  c4\ptors,  who  exclaimed,  |'He 
Make  good  Indian."     Mr.  Franks  receiving 


a  wound  in  this  test  of  mighty  manhood,  the 
Indians  instantly  took  charge  of  him,  nursing 
and  treating  bim  kindly  until  he  thoroughly 
recovered.  After  the  capture  of  Crawtbrd 
in  Ohio,  and  during  the  excitement  of  his 
horrible  death,  all  of  which  Mr.  Franks  wit- 
nessed, he  made  an  'effort  to  escape,  in  which 
he  was  successful.  He  fled  to.the  lake  shore, 
boarded  a  British  vessel,  went  by  water  as 
far  as  Montreal,  crossed  to  the  American 
side,  and  thence  on  foot  to  Fhiladelphia, 
Pittsburg,  and  to  his  home  in  Fayette  county, 
Pa.,  after  a  captivity  of  five  years. 

A  GrANQ  OP  Outlaws. 

The  Driskel  family  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Wayne  county  ;  they  came  fix>m  . 
Columbiana  countv  prior  to  1812,  and  for  a 
time  lived  near  Stibbs*  mill,  on  Apple  creek. 
For  some  years  they  were  generally  regarded 
as  honest  and  respectable  citizens,  but  sus- 
picion of  dishonest  practices  finally  fastened 
upon  John  Driskel  and  Steve  Brawdy,  a  con- 
nection by  marriage.  Brawdy  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a 
heifer  and  makiiig  a  murderous  assault  and 
stabbing  Moses  Loudon  while  the  latter  was 
assisting  in  his  arrest 

A  series  of  thefts  and  other  unlawful  acts 
had  convinced  the  authorities  that  the  neigh- 
borhood was  infested  with  a  gang  of  outlaws, 
and  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  young  man 
named  Ben.  Worthington,  for  stealing  a  yoke 
of  oxen  from  Gen.  Beall,  led  to  revelations 
that  proved  Driskel  and  Brawdy  were  the 
leaders  of  this  gang. 

A  Convict  Escape. 

Driskel  was  finally  arrested  for  stealing 
horses  in  Columbiana  county.  He  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary,  and  with  a  chain  and 
fifty-six  weight  fastened  to  his  leg  was  set  to 
work  on  the  Ohio  canal.  He  made  his  es- 
cape by  picking  up  the  ball  in  his  hands  and 
starting  on  a  run.  Immediately  six  guards 
fired  their  guns  at  the  escaping  convict,  but 
failed  to  hit  him.  Arriving  at  a  farm-house, 
he  found  an  axe  in  the  wood-shed,  and  sev- 
ered the  ball  from  the  chain.  He  then  made 
his  way  back  to  his  family  in  Wayne  county, 
where  the  chain  was  filed  from  his  leg. 

Judge  Lynch  Acts. 

An  effort  was  made  to  recapture  him, 
when,  to  elude  pursuit,  he  led  for  a  time  a 
rovinj^  life,  stealing  horses  and  concealing 
them  m  thickets,  burning  barns,  houses,  etc., 
finally  leaving  the  county.  Shortly  afterward 
he  was  captured  in  Ashland  county,  and 
started  for  the  penitentiary  in  charge  of  two 
men,  from  whom,  by  his  shrewdness  and 
force,  he  managed  to  escape  while  stopping  . 
over  night  in  Sunbury,  Delaware  county. 
He  was  next  heard  of  in  the  West,  where  his 
family  and  confederates  joined  him  and  con- 
tinued their  criminal  pursuits  for  some  yeara 
In  time  the  Regulators  of  northern  Illinois 
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rose  upon  them,  capturing  old  John,  hia  son 
Willuiiu,  and  others  of  the  gang.  These 
were  im mediately  shot,  and  his  youn^t  son 
David  was  suod  afUrward  caught  and  uanged 
to  a  tree  by  Judge  Lj-tich. 

The  lending  vilknies  of  this  (tang — cotn- 
jKiaed  of  John  Briekel's  tkniily,  Brandy  and 
others — coii3i9t«d  in  burglariea,  incendiBriam 
and  horse-ittealing.  Toey  (.■oticnalcd  their 
stolen  borsee  in  the  dense  thickets  of  the 
woods,  stule  corn  from  the  faruerB  to  feed 
them,  and  at  a  suiiable  opportunity  ■ 
ducted  them  out  of  the  county.     "" 


nof  it 


,      rheyw 

icihle  courage,  of  powerful  phys- 


o  well  aj 


A  Nose  for  an  Eah. 


a  public  muster  in 
Xjiebon,  Columbiana  Miunty.  John  Driskel 
ohalleneed  an^  man  to  a  fight  No  one  re- 
sponded to  his  challenge,  when,  selecting  a 
Urge,  bony  specimen  of  a  man.  nauied  Isaac 
Few,  he  offered  him  sundry  indignities,  and 
then,  suddenly  and  without  warning,  hit  him 
a  stunning  blow,  elirang  upen  him  and  bit 
off  Pew's  ear.  \Vlien  next  must«r  day  came 
around  Driskel  and  I'ew  were  both  present ; 
the  latter  remarked.  "  He  has  my  ear.  now 
I'll  have  his  nose,"  Pew  followed  Driskel 
around,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  sprang 
upon  him  and  hit  his  nose  off, 

A  Tekiufig  Hitter. 


On  another  occasion  old  John  was  parading 
the  streets  of  Woost«r,  talking  boisterously 
and  Miouting  that  he  weighed  2tlH  {lounds, 
and  no  man  could  whip  him.  Smith  Mcln- 
tire.  who  was  clearing  off  some  land  on  the 
Hobioon  fanu,  south  of  Wooster,  came  to 
town  in  his  shirt-sleeves  to  procure  tobacco. 
Mclntirc  was  a  good,  quiet  citizen,  indus- 
trious, honest  and  honorable.  Being  a  very 
muscular-looking  man.  Gen,  Spink  and  Mr, 
McComh  approached  him  and  asked  hint  if 
he  tlinucht  he  could  whip  that  man.  pointing 
toward  Driskel,  Mclntire  said,  "  I  can  whip 
anybody,  but  I  don't  know  that  man,  and  I 
am  a  stranger  here,  and  more  than  that  I  am 
a  peaceful  man  ; "  whereupon  he  started  back 
to  hia  work,  wheu  Spink  and  McComb  called 
to  him  to  return.  He  obeyed  their  suninions 
and.  nfter  some  entreaty,  consented  to  whip 
Driskel,  upon  the  consideration  of  preseri'ing 
quiet  and  establifihing  order.  Spink  remarked 
to  Dris^kel  that  here  was  a  man  (pointing  to 
Mclntire)  that  he  had  not  yet  whipped,  when 


Driskel  rapidly  adTanoed  Uiward  him  and 
said.  "Do  you  think  you  can  handle  me?" 
to  which  Mclntire  responded,  "  I  do. ' ' 
DriskcE  said,  "Well,  let  us  take  a  drink,  and 
then  to  biuiness."  Mclntire  responded,  "I 
want  nothing  to  drink,"  Driskel  took  his. 
drink  and  faced  Mclntire,  and  when  the  word 
"ready"  was  given  Mclntire  hit  him  one 
blow  that  knocked  him  insensible  and  so 
serious  was  the  result  that  Dr,  Bissell  had  t« 
be  called,  and  it  was  several  hours  before  he 
rallied  from  the  prostration. 

A  Blunt  Offertno. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  encounter,  in  a  short 
time  afterward  he  challenged  Mclntire  to  u 
second  test,  which  the  latter  accepted,  huvinf; 
General  Spink  aud  Colonel  James  Hindman 
for  his  seconds.  I>riskel  choosing  for  hia 
backers  one  of  his  sons  and  his  son-in-law, 
Brawdy.  The  contesUnts  met,  and  with  « 
similar  result.  Mclntire,  af\er  his  adversary 
was  on  the  floor,  nicked  him  ui)  like  a  toy 
and  started  with  him  toward  tlie  Bre-pluca 


1 
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"  I  will  I 


of  him  ! '  but  whicli  rash  imrpose  n 
vented.  This  fight  occurrea  in  the  bi 
of  Nailor's  tavern. 

M.^BKET  House  Mob, 

In  1833  a  market  house  was  erected  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  public  square  in 
Wooster,  The  dimensions  of  tlie  buildinx 
were  about  75x40  feet,  one  story  high,  with 
ceilings  arched  and  plastered. 

In  a  few  years  after  its  conelmction,  located 
ill  such  a  prominent  place,  it  soon  bceatue  a, 
nuisance  to  the  citi sens  doing  business  around 
the  public  square,  and  the  town  authorities 
were  besieged  for  its  removal,  but  refused  to 
act  in  the  matter.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made,  by  an  unknown  incendiary,  to 
destroy  it  by  fire.  Finally,  on  the  niebt  of 
August  9,  184T,  a  number  of  disguised  men, 
said  to  be  among  the  "first  citizens,"  uiade 
an  attack  on  the  market  liouse.  They  were 
armed  with  axes,  hooks,  rope  and  tackle,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  strong  horse  bood 
rated  the  objectionable  structure  lo  the 
ground.  This  act  created  considerable  ex- 
citement; tho'dignity  of  the  law  had  been 
offended.  The  mayor  offered  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  guilty  participanta. 
but  no  arrests  were  made,  as  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  were  with  the  despoilers,  al- 
though many  deprecated  the  accomplishment 
of  the  end  by  such  unlawful  means. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Reasin  Beat,!,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  December  3, 
1769.  In  1790  he  served  as  an  officer  in  General  Harmar's  expedition  a^inst 
the  Indians.  In  March,  1792,  he  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  in  1793  battahoii-adjntant,  set^'ing  tinder  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  in  his 
campaign  a^inst  the  Indians.  Resigning  from  the  army  he  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1801,  and  two  years  later  removed  to  New  Lisbon,  O.,  where  he  remained 
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until  1815,  when  he  removed  to  Wooster.  During  his  residence  in  New  Lisbon 
he  filled  various  public  offices,  and  took  much  interest  in  the  militia.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  Ohio  volunteers.  He  immedi- 
ately organized  a  detachment,  and  at  the  head  of  several  hundred  men  marched  to 
Wayne  and  Richland  counties  to  protect  the  frontier,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
troops  under  Generals  Wadsworth  and  Perkins  at  Camp  Huron,  when  the  com- 
mand devolving  upon  Greneral  Perkins  as  senior  officer,  General  Beall  returned 
home. 

In  1813  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  resigning  his  seat  in  1814  to  accept  the 
office  of  register  of  the  land  office  for  the  Wooster  district,  which  office  he  held 
until  1824.  He  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  great  Whig  mass  convention  held 
at  Columbus,  February  22,  1840,  and  afterwards  was  chosen  a  Presidential  Elec- 
tor.    He  diei  at  Wooster,  February  20,  1843. 

John  Sloane  was  born  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1779.  At  an  early  age  he  removed 
to  Washington  county.  Pa.,  and  from  thence  to  Ohio,  settling  first  in  Jefferson 
(X)unty  and  then  Columbiana  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, 1804-6,  serving  as  sjx^aker  the  last  two  years.  He  was  receiver  of  public 
moneys  at  Canton  in  1808-16,  when  in  conjunction  with  General  Beall  he 
removed  the  office  to  W<K)Ster.  He  remained  in  the  receiver's  office  until  March, 
1819,  when  he  resigned  to  take  a  seat  in  Congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elated 
the  preceding  fall.  He  served  in  Congress  by  succe&sive  elections  until  March, 
1829.  . 

In  1831  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  place 
he  held  seven  years.  In  1841  the  Lc^gislature  appointed  him  Secretary  of  btate 
for  three  years.  On  Noveml)er  27,  1850,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Fill- 
more Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  serving  till  April,  1853.  During  the  war 
of  1812  he  was  colonel  of  militia.     He  died  in  Wooster,  May  15,  1856. 

Edward  Thomson  was  born  in  Portsea,  England,  Octol)er  12,  1810.  When 
seven  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his  diploma  when  nineteen  years  old. 
He  practised  in  W(K)ster  and  Jeromeville.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  church 
April  29,  1832,  and  the  following  July  was  licensed  to  preatih.  On  September 
19th  of  the  same  year  the  conference  at  Dayton  admitted  him  on  trial.  From  the 
first  his  great  abilities  were  apparent.  In  1837  he  became  principal  of  Norwalk 
Seminary,  and  in  1843  was  offered  the  chancellorship  of  Micliigan  University  and 
the  presidency  of  Transylvania  College.  In  1 844-48  he  was  editor  of  the  Lculies' 
Repository^  which  position  he  i-esigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  Univereity,  where  he  remained  until  1860,  when  he  was  elected  editor  of 
the  Christian  Advocate,  Here  he  remained  until  1864,  when  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

He  was  an  eloquent  and  powerful  speaker,  a  profound  student,  and  an  able 
editor,  but  his  highest  achievements  were  in  the  department  of  education.  "  Here 
he  seemed  a  prince  in  his  native  domain.  He  ruled  by  the  charms  of  p>ersonal 
goodness,  and  by  the  magic  sjx»ll  of  an  inimitable  character.  He  tanght  with 
felicity,  and  made  every  topic  luminous  by  fertility  and  aptness  of  illustration.*' 

He  was  married  in  Mansfiold,  Ohio,  July  4,  1837,  to  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Mor- 
decai  Bartley,  atWward  Grovernor  of  Ohio.  His  first  wife  died  Deceml)er  31, 
1863.  He  was  married  a  second  time  May  9,  1866,  to  Miss  Annie  E.  Howe, 
well  known  for  her  piety  and  ^Kietic  genius.  Bishop  Thomson  died  in  Whwling, 
West  Va.,  March  22,  1870,  and  was  buried  in  Dela\yare,  Ohio.  In  1846  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Indiana  Asbury  (now  DePauw)  University, 
and  in  1855  that  of  LL.D.  from  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Among  Bishop  Thomson's 
published  works  are  "Educational  Essavs''  (new  edition,  Cincinnati,  1856); 
"Moral  and  Religious  Essays"  (1856);'" Letters  from  Enrope'' (1856),  and 
"  Letters  from  India,  China  and  Turkey ''  (2  vols.  1870). 

Frances  Fuller  was  born  in  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  her  younger  sister,  Metta,  was 
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bom  in  Erie,  Fa.,  in  1S31.  The  family  removed  to  Wooster  in  1839,  and  the 
daiigiiters  received  tlieir  education  in  the  public  schools  oi'  tliat  plat*.  Tliey  both 
acquired  coDsidenible  reputation  for  literary  ability,  not  only  as  writers  of  poetry, 
but  also  for  liieir  prose  t-outribiitiuiis  to  the  press. 

In  1852  Frances  removed  to  Micliigaii.  a  year  later  was  married  to  Jackson 
Barrett,  of  Pouliao,  Mioliigan,  and  eutfieqiienlly  removed  to  the  Pacific  CuusL 
81ie  obtained  a  divorue  from  Mr.  Barretl,  and  was  married  a  second  time  to  Mr. 
Victor,  a  brother  of  her  sister's  Imsbaud. 

We  give  an  extract  from  one  of  her  poems  entitled  "  The  Post  Boy's  Song : " 

Uke  a  shuttle  thrown  by  the  hand  of  fate, 

Forward  aod  hackwanl  I  go ; 
Bearing  a  thread  for  the  desolate 

To  darken  their  web  of  woe  : 
And  a  brighter  thread  to  the  glad  cf  heart. 

And  a  luingled  one  to  all ; 
But  the  dark  and  tlie  light  t  cantiot  part. 

Nor  alter  their  hues  at  all 

Metta  FtiLLSR,  the  younger  sister,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  composed  a  romance^ 
foiigded  upon  the  8iipi>oaed  history  of  the  dead  cities  of  Yucatan,  and  entitled 
"  The  Last  Days  of  Tul." 

lu  July,  1856,  she  was  married  to  O.  J.  Victor,  and  the  following  year  removed 
to  !New  York.  Numerous  prose  and  poetical,  huniorou*  and  satirical  pt^nctiona 
over  the  nam  de  plume  of  "Singing  Sybil  "attest  her  genius.  The  following 
from  "  Body  and  Soul "  is  an  example  of  her  poetry  : 

A  living  soul  came  into  the  world. 

■VVlieneewimeit?  Who  can  1*11? 
Of  where  that  Boul  went  forih  again, 

When  it  bide  the  earth  I'arewclt? 
A.  bodf  it  bad  this  spirit  knew. 

Ana  the  body  van  given  a  name. 


Whether  the  name  would  suit  the  soul 

The  giver  never  knew. 
Names  are  alike,  but  never  soul, 

So  body  and  spirit  grew 
Till  time  enlarged  their  narrow  sphere 

Into  the  realms  of  life. 
Into  this  strange  and  double  world. 

Whose  elements  are  strife. 


N.  P.  Willis  wrote  concerning  these  sisters:  "We  suppose  ourselves  to  be 
throwing  no  shade  of  disjtaragement  upon  any  one  in  declaring  that  in  'Singing 
Sybil,'  her  not  less  gifted  sister,  we  discern  nioi-e  unquestionable  marks  of  true 
genius,  and  a  greater  ]X)rtion  of  the  unmistakable  insjiiration  of  tnie  poetic  art 
than  in  any  of  the  lady  tninstrels,  delightful  and  s})lendid  as  some  of  tliem  have 
iK-cn,  that  we  have  heretofore  usherwl  to  the  applause  of  the  public.  One  in 
spirit  and  equal  in  genius,  these  most  interesting  and  brilliant  ladies,  both  still  in 
the  earliest  youth,  are  undoubtedly  destined  to  occupy  a  very  distinguished  and 
jM-rmatient  place  among  the  native  authors  of  this  land." 

Thomas  Thompson  Eckert  was  bom  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  April  23, 
lfi'2'>.  In  1849  he  was  ap]K)inted  ]>ostma.ster  at  Wooster,  and  in  connectiou 
therewith  operated  the  first  telegrapii  line  to  that  place.  He  became  an  expert  in 
telegraphy,  and,  being  possessed  of  fine  executive  abilities,  soon  won  his  way  to  a 
high  position  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

During  the  war  he  was  superintendent  of  telegraphy  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  Senteml>er,  1 862,  wa^  called  to  W'ashington  to  establish  the  military 
headquarters  in  tlie  War  De|)artnient  buildings. 
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WM.   B.  ALLISON, 


From  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  war  he  waa  on  intiinate  terras  with  President 
LincxilD  and  Secretary  Stanton.  In  1864  he  waa  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
afterward  brigadier-general.  The  sarae  year  he  was  appointed  Assistant-Secretary 
of  War,  resigning  in  1866  when  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  eastern 
divit^ion  of  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  in  1881 
became  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

William  B.  Allison  was  bom  in  Perry,  Wayne  connty,  Ohio,  March  2, 
1829.  At  school  he  was  somewhat  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "Big-Kyed  Bill ; "  and 
the  girls  of  those  days  about  Wooster, 
Ohio,  used  to  laugh  at  the  awkward  and 
ovei^rown  youngster,  who  took  it  good 
hnmoredly,  however,  and  soon  showed 
that  he  had  good  stuff  in  hira.  A  lady 
who  was  in  school  with  him  says : 

"  Little  did  any  of  us  think  that  b«jy 
wonid  ever  amount  to  auytliing.  He 
was  at  tlic  foot  of  our  class  and  the  butt 
of  alt,  he  was  such  a  greenhorn.  H« 
lived  on  a  farm,  and  walked  into  Woos- 
ter every  day  to  school.  He  never  wors 
any  suspL'nders,  and  was  always  hitching 
up  his  trousers  like  a  sailor.  When  we 
girls  made  fun  of  him  he  would  nm  af- 
ter us,  and  if  he  caught  one  that  girl  was 
sure  to  be  kissed.  And  he  had  a  hor- 
rible tol)acco  breath.  I  believe  that  boy 
chewed  tobacco  from  the  time  he  put  on 
boy's  clothes.  But  he  was  kind  hearted  and  would  never  tell  the  teacher,  no 
matter  what  we  put  on  hira.     Yes, '  Big  Eyed  Bill '  was  patient  as  an  ox." 

Mr.  Allison  has  grown  into  much  more  manly  and  graceful  shape,  and  has 
acquired  great  mastery  of  the  world's  ways ;  he  is,  in  fact,  a  lai^,  handsome  and 
graceful  man,  and  in  itersonal  intercourse  quite  )>o]ished  and  agreeable. 

Wh«i  Mr.  Allison  s  academic  course  was  ended,  he  alternately  taught  school 
and  attended  collie  for  sorac  years,  graduating  at  the  Western  Reserve  C'ollt^e, 
at  Hudson,  Ohio.  In  1851  he  was  adraitted  to  the  l>ar  in  Wooster  ;  in  1864-5»6 
he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  Republican,  and  in  1857  he  located  at 
Dubuqnc,  Iowa,  which  is  still  his  home.  , 

Mr.  Allison's  law  practice  was  soon  lai^  in  Iowa,  but  he  was  invited  to  a  front 
rank  in  politics  at  once.  As  delegate,  writer  and  speaker  he  was  very  efficient, 
and  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  raeniorable  Chii'ago  convention  of  1860,  he 
counted  the  votes  and  announced  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  governor's  staff  in  1861,  and  renderwl  valuable  service 
in  raising  troops  for  the  war.  He  was  elected  in  1862  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress as  a  Republican,  and  i-etumed  for  the  three  succeeding  Congresses,  serving 
in  the  House  of  Representuti  ves  from  Deceml>er,  1863,  till  March,  1871.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  ending  in  1879,  and 
*  has  been  thrioe  re-elected. 

Hkrr  DRiESBArH,  the  Lion  Tamer. — This  man,  greatly  distinguished  in  hia 
profession,  lived  and  died  in  Wayne  connty.  He  was  born  in  Sliaron,  Schoharie 
county.  New  York,  Nov.  2,  1807  ;  his  parents  were  from  Germanv.  When  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  the  boy  in  a  few  years  drifted  to  New 
Viirk  city,  where  he  obtained  work  in  the  Zoological  Gai-dene,  and  soon,  youth  as 
he  was,  made  a  reputation  for  control  of  wild  beasts,  being  the  first  [lerson  lo 
raake  a  performing  aniraal  of  the  leopard.  In  1830  he  connected  hirasetf  with 
the  travelling  men^erie  of  Raymond  &  Co.,  and  soon  thereafter  went  to  Europe 
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Herr  priesbucli  wns  a  very  remarkable 
luui,  Hiid  his  life  was  full  ut' perilous  ineideot, 
adveiitura  and  ronianiie. 

AnioDg  the  aoeodoUs  related  concerning 


with  RaymoDil,  meeting  with  unprecedented  fineness.  He  travelled  fhroug;hout 
Eugland,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  then  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  etc., 
exhibiting  before  all  the  crowned  heads  and  nobles  of  Europe,  and  reeeiving  nnany 
marks  of  their  pergonal  favor. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  about  1840,  having  established  a  world-wide 
reputation  and  bccwme  tlie  foremost  man  in  his  profeeeion. 

From  that  time  he  made  annual  tours  uf  the  States  of  the  Union  imdl  1854, 
when  be  united  in  marriage  with  Mies  Sarah  Walter,  daughter  of  John  Walter, 
of  Wooster  township,  and  settled  down  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  rural  life. 

In  1875  he  began  hotel  keei)ing  at  Apple  Creek  Station.  Here,  after  two  days' 
sickness,  on  Deeeraber  5,  1877,  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  son. 

resL  Driesbftclt  eaid  something,  and  the 
erowl  deepened  aud  became  hoarser ;  the 
back  began  to  &n;h  and  the  eyes  to  shine 
more  fiercely. 

Forrest  held  out  for  several  tninut«s.  but 
the  symptoms  became  so  terrjfvine  that  he 
ovned  up  that  he  was  afraid.  He  besecehed 
the  lion  king  to  let  him  out.  as  he  dared  not 
move  a  finger  while  a  lion  kept  rubbioe 
acainst  his  leg.  Af\er  Forrest  acknowledged 
tnal  he  knew  what  fear  was.  and  agrcecf  to 
siund  a  champagne  supper,  Dricsbach  released 

The  following  is  told  in  Driesbach's  own 
words:  "I  was  cihiUting  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  We  were  playing  a  piece  in 
which  one  of  my  tigera  was  to  leap  from 
above  upon  uie  as  though  lo  kill  me.  After 
be  would  jump  on  me  we  would  roll  arouod 
on  the  fioor  us  though  engaged  in  mortal 
eoRibat.  The  theatre  in  which  we  were 
playing  had  a  lart^  nit,  and  it  was  filled  al- 
DJust  to  FufTocatioii  that  evening  with  njen 
and  boys.  This  time  the  tijrer  jumped  over 
my  head  and  was  making  for  the  pit  nheti  E 
euuglit  him  by  the  tail  and  hauli.'il  hiui  liatk. 
I  needn't  l«l]  you  that  standing  room  was 
made  mighty  quick  in  that  pit  when  they 
saw  the  animal  coming.  They  rushed  out, 
yelling  and  screaming  for  me  to  hold  on  to 

Probably  the  only  speech  made  by  Dries- 
bach  was  dehvered  by  hiui  in  Philadelphia 
ai^r  he  had  conquered  an  enraged  elephanb 
It  was  the  time  when  the  elephant  Columbus 
killed  his  keeper  in  the  Quaker  City,  and 
ai^rwnrd  roamed  through  the  buiidins:.  de- 
molishing cages  and  other  property.  Dries- 
bach  succeeded  in  subduing  the  vicious  beast, 
and.  not  content  with  placing  him  in  shackles, 
he  led  Columbus  into  the  rine,  and.  after 
making  him  lie  down,  Driesbacb  stood  U)>on 
his  head  and  addressed  the  astonished  spec- 
tators as  follows :  "  Gentlemen- — Unaccus- 
tomed, as  I  am,  to  public  speaking,  allow  me 
to  say  to  you  that  this  is  the  proudest  day  of 
my  life.  Napoleon  and  other  warrinis  have 
V\\  monuments  of  skulls,  but  I  have  the 
skull  of  a  conquered  elephant  for  my  monu- 
ment. This  is  my  first  and  last  appearance  as 
a  public  speaker." 

Mrs.  Driesbaeh,  the  lion  tamer's  widow,  has  been  matron  of  the  Boys'  Industrial 
School  at  Lancaster,  O.,  and  is  now  (1890)  in  the  U.  S.  Indian  school  serrioe,  at 
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bim  is  one  describing  how  he  frightened 
Edwin  Forrest,  the  actor,  and  his  personal 
friend.  Forrest  was  playing  at  the  old 
Bowery,  in  New  York,  and  the  entertain- 
ment would  close  with  an  exhibition  of  lions 
by  Driesbacb,  Forrest  was  one  day  saying 
that  he  had  never  known  fear,  and  hud 
never  experienced  any  emotion  of  fright. 
Driesbacb  made  no  remark  at  the  time,  but 
in  the  evening,  after  the  curtain  had  fallen, 
he  invited  Forrest  home  with  him.  Forrest  as- 
sented, and  the  two.  entering  a  house,  walked 
k  long  distance  through  many  dark  pass- 
ages, and  finallv  Driesl»ch  said,  al^er  open- 
ingadoor:  "Thisway,  Mr.  Forrest,"  Tlie 
actor  followed,  and  heard  a  door  locked  be- 
hind him.  and  at  the  same  time  he  felt  some- 
thing soft  rubbing  against  his  leg.  I'uiting 
out  his  hands  he  touched  what  felt  like  a 
cat's  back.  A  low,  rasping  growl  greeted 
his  ears,  and  he  saw  two  Qerv  eveballs  glaring 
up  at  him,  "Areyouafraii).  Mr.  Forrest?  ^ 
asked  Driesbacb.     "Not  a  bit,"  replied  For- 
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Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence^  Kansas.      The  story  of  her  courtship  and  marriage 
is  a  pleasing  romanoe  from  real  life. 


One  August  day  in  1850  Driesbach,  with 
his  circus,  was  travelling  over  the  old  Wooster 
and  Wheeling  stage  route,  which  passes 
through  Mount  Eaton.  That  little  hamlet 
was  reached  at  a  meal  hour,  and  the  tavern 
there  became  the  place  of  entertainment  for 
Drieshach  and  his  company.  Mrs.  Driesbach, 
then  Miss  Walters,  was  a  boarder  at  the 
hostelry  and  assisted  in  preparing  the  meal. 
Her  meeting  with  the  lion  tamer  is  ^iven  in 
her  own  words : ''  We  had  taken  special  pains 
to  ^et  up  a  nice  meal,  and  I  went  into  the 
dining-room  to  help  wait  on  the  tables.  Like 
any  other  country  girl,  I  was  on  the  lookout 
for  Drieshach,  of  whom  I  had  heard  as  the 
lion  tamer.  He  came  in  and  took  a  seat  at 
the  table  near  where  I  stood. 

'^Another  gentleman,  whom  I  afterward 
learned  was  Gus  Hunt,  an  old  showman 
known  as  Uncle  Gus,  who  had  been  with 
Drjesbach  for  many  vears,  sat  at  the  side  of 
Drieshach  and  remarked  to  him,  *'  Well,  Dries- 
bach,  how  does  this  meal  suit  you?  About 
everything  here,  ain't  there:'  Drieshach 
surveyed  the  table  and  replied,  ^  Yes,  about 
everything  but  an  onion.*  I  heard  him  men- 
tion onion,  and  I  stepped  up  and  inquired  if 


he  desired  any.  He  told  me  he  would  take 
one  if  fresh.  I  ran  out  into  the  garden  and 
hastily  secured  two  nice  onions,  which  I  took 
to  him.  The  man  Hunt  then  said  to  him  in  a 
sort  of  undertone,  which  I  overheard,  *'  Old 
fellow,  I  ^ess  vou  struck  your  match  that 
time.'  Dnesbacn  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled 
and  said,  'Perhaps.'  That  was  all  that  was 
said  then,  but  that  evenini^  I  spoke  to  him 
casually,  passing  the  compuments  of  the  day. 
"  A  few  days  after  he  had  left  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  asking  me  to  correspond.  I 
answered  the  letter  and  from  that  on  we  cor- 
responded. Tom  Eckert,  who  is  now  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  was  postmaster  at  Wooster  at  the 
time,  and  used  to  tease  me  about  writing  to 
the  lion  tamer.  But  I  fooled  Mr.  Eckert 
Drieshach  would  send  me  the  route  of  his 
show  and  I  would  inclose  my  letter  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  postmaster  of  the 
town  where  the  show  woula  stop.  It  is  told 
that  a  few  months  after  I  met  Drieshach  we 
were  married.  Such  was  not  the  case.  We 
were  married  in  April,  1854,  four  years  after 
we  first  met" 


In  connection  with  Herr  Drieshach,  mention  of  Rarey,  the  horse-tamer,  is  in 
place,  and  we  give  herewith  the  following  sketch  from  Appleton's  excellent 
"  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography  :  " 

"  John  S.  Rarey,  the  horse-tamer,  was  born  in  Groveport,  Franklin  county, 
Ohio,  in  1828 ;  and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  4, 1866.  At  an  early  age  he 
displayed  tact  in  managing  horses,  and  by  degrees  he  worked  out  a  system  of 
training  that  was  founded  on  his  own  observations.  He  went  to  Texas  in  1856, 
and  after  experimenting  there  gave  public  exhibitions  in  Ohio,  and  from  that  time 
was  almost  continuously  before  the  public.  About  1860  he  went  to  Europe  and 
surprised  his  audiences  everywhere  by  his  complete  mastery  of  horses  that  had 
been  considered  unmanageable.  In  England  })articularly  the  most  vicious  were 
brought  to  him,  and  he  never  failed  to  control  them.  One  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  his  skill  was  the  taming  of  the  racing  colt  "  Cruiser,"  which  was  so 
vicious  that  he  had  killed  one  or  two  grooms  and  was  kept  under  control  by 
an  iron  muzzle.  Under  Mr.  Rarey's  treatment  he  became  {lerfectly  gentle  and 
submissive,  and  was  brought  by  Rarey  to  this  country.  In  1863  Mr.  Rarey  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  horses  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Horse  Taming,"  of  which 
15,000  copies  were  sold  in  France  in  one  year  (London  :  1858  ;  new  e(l.,  1864). 

Orrville  is  eleven  miles  northeast  of  Wooster,  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C;  C.  A. 
&  C.  and  W.  and  L.  E.  Railroads. 

City  Officers,  1888:  Wm.  (Jailey,  Mayor;  David  Blackwood,  Clerk;  Alex- 
ander Postlewaite,  Treasurer ;  J.  L.  Hall,  Marshal ;  Jerome  Ammann,  Street 
Commissioner.  Newspaper  :  Ot^escentf  Neutral,  James  A.  Hamilton,  editor  and 
publisher.  Churches:  1  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed,  1  Methodist,  1  Oerman 
Lutheran  and  1  Lutheran.  Bank :  Orrville  Banking  Co.,  O.  K.  Griffith,  president, 
H.  H.  Strauss,  cashier. 

Manufactures  and  Employees. — Thomas  Overton,  tile,  4 ;  F.  DysH  &  Brother, 
tannery,  6 ;  Crystal  Bunal  Case  Co. ;  The  Orrville  Milling  Co.,  31 ;  Orrville 
Planing  Mill  Co.,  7 ;  The  Orrville  Machine  Co.,  25.— «afe  Beptyrt,  1888. 
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Population,  1880,  1,441.  School  census,  1888,  508  ;  J.  L.  Wright,  superin- 
teitdent  of  schools.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $80,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $95,000.~OAio  Jjobor  Staiii^ix,  1SS8. 

DoYLESTOWN  IS  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Wooster,  on  the  Silver  Creek 
Branch  of  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  R.  R.  Newsiiaper:  Journal,  Independent,  J.  V. 
McKlhenie,  editor  and  publblier.  ChurcJies  :  1  Methodist  Kpiecojial,  1  Presby- 
terian, I  Catholic  and  1  German  Lutheran.  Bank  :  Seiberling,  Miller  &  Co.,  S. 
H.  Miller,  treasurer.     Population,  1880, 1,040.     Sch<x)l  census,  1 888,  449. 

Shreve  isten  miles  southwest  of  Wooeter,  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  News- 
paper :  A'euw,  Independent,  W.  Jay  Ashenhurst,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches  ; 
1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  and  1  Christian,  Bank  :  Farmers',  A.  J.  Mum|>er, 
president,  J.  L.  Campbell,  iBshier.  Population,  1880,  908.  School  census,  1888, 
312 ;  James  L.  Orr,  auperintcMdcnt  of  schools. 

DaI-Ton  is  thirteen  miles ea.st of  Wooster,  on  the  W.  &  L.  E,  R,  R.  Newspaper; 
Qazdte,  Neutral,  W.  C.  Scott,  wlitor  and  publisher.  Churches:  1  Methodist 
Episcopal,  1  United  Presbyterian,  1  Presbyterian.  Population,  1880,  486. 
Scliool  census,  1888,212. 

Sterling  is  thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Wtxrater,  on  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  and  C. 
L.  &  W.  Railrouda.     Newspa|>cr8 :  JVcws,  Neutral,  H,  I.  Monroe,  alitor. 

Manufachavs  and  EmployecH. — Amsttitz  &  Co.,  flour  and  feed,  4 ;  The  Sterling 
Wrench  Co.,  Z^d.—SfaU  Report,  1888. 

Population  about  450.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
|80,.3OO.     Value  of  annual  product,  $150,500.— O/iio  Ijtbor  Stofi^IcK,  1888. 

tJRESTON  is  twelve  miles  north  of  Woosler,  on  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  and  W. 
&  L. E.  Railroads.  Newspapers:  Jownwi^,  Inaependent,  J.  W.  Parsons,  editor 
and  publisher,  liauk:  W.  P.  Stebbins  &  Son.  Population  aliout  400.  Capital 
invested  in  mannfaciuring  establishments,  $3,000.  Value  of  annual  product, 
$3,500.— OAio  Labor  SiaiUics,  1888. 

FBEDERiCKSBURr.  is  nine  miles  southeast  of  Woosfer,  on  the  C,  A.  &  C.  R.  K, 

Manvfadurei  and  Einploytes. — .John  C.  Lytic,  6  ;  Imperial  Flour  Co.,  5 ;  M. 
L.  Stopfilet,  2  i  A.  J.  Peterraan,  10.—- State  Report,  1S8S. 

Population,  1880, 550.     School  census,  1888, 208. 

Congress  is  twelve  miles  northwest  oi"  Wooster,  Population,  1880,  301, 
Schoolcensus,  1888,  87. 

BuRBANK  is  thirteen  miles  northwest  of  Wooster,  on  the  N.  Y.  P.&  O.  R.  R. 
It  has  churches,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  United  Brethren,  and  1  Presbyterian. 
Population,  1880,  293.     School  census,  1888, 92. 

Apple  Creek  is  six  miles  southeast  of  Wooster,  on  the  C.  A.  &  C.  R.  R. 
School  census,  1888, 152. 

West  Salem  is  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Wooster,  on  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  R,  R. 
Population,  1880, 878.     School  census,  1888,  270, 

Marsha  1,1. viLLE  is  thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Wooster,  on  the  C.  A.  &  C. 
R.  K.     Population,  1880,376.     School  census,  1888, 160. 

MorxT  Eaton  is  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Wfwster.  Population,  1880,  298. 
School  census,  1888,140. 
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Williams  County  was  formed  from  old  Indian  Territory,  April  1, 1820,  and 
organized  in  April,  1824.  The  surface  is  slightly  rolling  or  level.  In  the  west 
are  oak  openings  with  a  light  sandy  soil.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a  clayey 
nature,  a  portion  of  it  sandy  loam.     In  the  north  is  a  rich  black  soil. 

Area  about  420  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  125,634 ;  in 
pasture,  34,071 ;  woodland,  54,858  ;  lying  waste,  1,198  ;  produced  in  wheat,  433,- 
241  bushels;  rye,  1,199;  buckwheat,  7,434;  oats,  615,682;  barley,  2,690;  corn, 
720,331 ;  broom  corn,  2,000  lbs.  brush  ;  meadow  hay,  19,460  tons ;  clover,  12,921 
bushels  seed  ;  potatoes,  48,89.8  bushels ;  butter,  587,400  lbs. ;  cheese,  38,280 ; 
sorghum,  1,888  gallons;  maple  syrup,  6,153;  honey,  8,852  lbs.;  eggs,  816,312 
dozen;  grapes,  17,330  lbs. ;  wine,  196  gallons;  sweet  potatoes,  207  bushels; 
apples,  219,933 ;  peaches,  250 ;  pears,  971  ;  wool,  145,870  lbs.  ;  milch  cows  owned, 
6,697.     School  census,  1888,  7,574 ;  teachers,  254.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  71. 


Townships  and  Census. 

1840. 

18S0. 

Townships  and  Cbhsub. 

1840. 

1880. 

Brady, 

351 

1,985 

Milford, 

175 

Bridgewater, 

110 

1,398 

Mill  Creek, 

110 

1,102 

Centre, 

339 

1,689 

North  West, 

1,582 

Defiance, 

944 

Pulaski, 

279 

4,430 

Delaware, 

201 

Saint  Joseph, 
Springfield, 

191 

2,073 

Farmer, 

281 

359 

2,117 

Florence, 

119 

2,228 

Superior, 
Tiffin, 

166 

1,846 

Uicksville, 

67 

222 

Jefferson, 

363 

1 ,573 

Washington, 

98 

Madison, 

1,798 

Population  of  Williams  in  1830,  1,039;  1840,4,464;  1860,  16,633;  1880, 
23,821 ;  of  whom  18,407  were  born  in  Ohio;  1,520,  Pennsylvania;  690,  New 
York  ;  486,  Indiana ;  .122,  Virjrinia ;  19,  Kentucky  ;  896,  German  Empire ;  299, 
France;  117,  Enghuid  and  Wales;  85,  British  America;  82,  Ireland ;  22,  Scot- 
land, and  3,  Norway  and  Ssvedoii.     Census,  1890,  24,897 

David  Williams,  one  of  the  three  raptors  of  Andre,  from  whom  this  county 
was  named,  was  born  in  Tarr^town,  N.  Y.,  Ootolx?r  21,  1754,  and  died  near 
Livingstonvillo,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1831.  He  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  army 
in  1775,  served  under  General  Montgomery  at  St.  John's  and  Quel)ec\  During 
his  service  his  feet  were  badly  frozen,  and  this  jmrtially  disabled  him  for  life. 

After  the  war  he  bought  a  farm  near  the  Catskill  mountains.  Williams  l)eing 
of  generous  dis|>osition  endorsed  freely  for  friends,  and  was  obliged  to  mortgage 
his  farm,  but  manage<l  to  retain  p)s^8sion  of  it  through  the  aid  of  $200  [x?r  year 
received  from  the  government.  The  estate  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grand- 
son, William  C.  Williams.  Williams  was  given  a  silver  medal  by  order  of 
Consrress,  and  also  received  in  New  York  citv  a  cane  made  from  the  chetjcd-de- 
fri^e  for  obstructing  the  Hudson  at  West  Point.  In  December,  1830,  he  visited 
New  York  by  invitation  of  the  mayor,  who  gave  him  a  carriage,  horse  and  har- 
ness, and  the  pupils  of  one  of  the  city  schools  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup. 
A  monument  has  l)een  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  State  at  the  stone  fort  near 
Schoharie  court-house.  The  captors  of  Andre,  viz.,  Williams,  Paulding  and 
Van  Wert,  were  of  Dutch  lineage,  and  neither  of  the  three  could  speak  English 
well. 

This  county  was  much  reduced  in  1845  by  the  formation  of  Defiance,  to  which 
the  townships  of  Defiance,  Delaware,  Farmer,  Hicksville,  Milford,  Tiffin  and 
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Wasliiiigtoii,  now  belong.  The  population  were  principally  from  Oliio,  New 
Engl&na,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Germany.  Previous  to  1835  there  were 
but  few  families  within  its  present  limits. 

Two  lake  beaches  cross  the  county,  the  upper  of  which  is  the  highest  of  the 
series.  It  is  nearly  straight,  and  passes  with  a  northeasterly  course  just  west  of 
Brjan,  while  Williams  Centre  and  West  Unity  are  situated  upon  it.  The  second 
beach  is  parallel  to  the  upper  and  a  mile  farther  east. 

The  first  discovery  of  artesian  water,  now  obtained  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
Maumce  valley,  was  made  in  Brvan  in  1842. 

The  mineral  water  dischargeij  from  the  deep  well  at  Strjker  is  of  a  different 
character ;  it  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  2^  feet  below  the  surface.  It  does  not 
overflow  in  virtue  of  its  own  head,  but  is  thrown  out  periodically  by  violent  dis- 
cliargES  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas.  This  is  constantly  rising  in  some  amoiiot 
through  the  water,  and  at  intervals  of  about  six  hours  finds  vent  in  great  volume 
from  some  subterranean  reservoir,  and  tlirows  out  in  a  foaming  torrent  many 
barrels  of  water.     The  water  possesses  medicinal  properties  of  higii  value. 

Anvong  the  first  settlers  in  Williams  county  were  James  Guthrie,  who  settled 
in  Springfield  township  in  1 S27 ;  Samuel  Holton,  who  came  to  St.  .luseph  town- 
ship the  same  year;  John  Zediker,  John  Perkins,  Josiah  Packard,  Uov.  Thomas 
J.  Prettymau,  Mrs.  Mary  Ijeonard  and  her  three  sons-in-law,  James  Overleas, 
Seliastian  Frame,  John  Heclcmau,  John  Stubbs. 

The  Indians  that  the  whites  found  in  this  county  were  of  the  Ottawa,  Miami, 
Potlawatamie  and  Wyaudot  tribes.  In  St.  Joseph  s  toivnship,  below  the  site  of 
the  village  of  Denmark,  aud  on  the  western  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  is  a  low 
piece  of  meadow  land,  called  the  "  Indian  Meadow,"  on  which  the  Indians  raised 

Bryan  in  IS^G. — Bryan,  the  county-seat,  is  IT.'J  miles  northwest  of  Columbus 
and  eighteen  from  Defiance.  It  was  laid  out  in  1 840,  and  named  from  Hon. 
John  A,  Brj-an,  formerly  auditor  of  the  State,  and  later  cha^-ffc  d'affaires  to  Peru, 
It  is  a  small  village,  containing  )>erhaps  forty  or  fifty  dwellings. — Of<t  Editifyn. 

Fnmi  the  organization  of  Williams  thf  niiinly-scat  had  Im^ti  at  IVfianoc,  until 
removed  to  Bryan.  Wil^alll:^(  '■■ntrc  :\ii(l  I'nlnski  wori'^rroTigcninjK.'titHrs  for  the 
seat  of  Justice,  when  John  A.  Bryan  donated  the  ground  for  its  location  on  the 
sitfi  bearing  his  name.  The  surveyor  was  William  Anrow^mith,  and  he  recorded 
the  town  plat  November  24,  1840. 

Bryan,  county-seat  of  Williams,  about  1-15  miles  northwest  of  Columbus,  54 
miles  west  of  Toledo,  is  on  tlie  L,  S.  &  M,  S.  R,  R.  County  officers,  1888 : 
Auditor,  Albert  C.  Marshall ;  Clerk,  Wm.  W.  Darby ;  Commissioners,  Walter  I. 
Pepple,  Archibald  Pressler,  Wm.  A.  Brattun  ;  Coroner,  Clark  M,  Barstow  ;  In- 
firmary Directors,  Jacob  Clay,  Geoi^  A.  Burns,  Thompson  L.  Dunlap;  Probate 
Judge,  George  Rings;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Tliomas  Emery;  Recorder,  Eli 
Swigert;  Sheriff,  Miller  W.  Burgoyne;  Sur\'eyor,  John  C.  Grim ;  Treasurer, 
Geoi^  Ruff.  City  officers,  1888:  H.  H.  Calvin,  Mayor;  Silas  Peoples,  Clerk ; 
W,  E.  Stough,  Treasurer;  John  Yates,  Street  Commissioner ;  August  Heidley, 
Marshal.  Newspapers  :  Demoeral,  Democratic,  Robert  N.  Patterson,  editor  and 
publisher;  Maumee  VaUey  Prohibittonisl,  Prohibition,  Harry  L.  Caufield,  editor; 
Pre^,  Republican,  Simeon  Gillis,  editor  and  publisher.  Churehes:  1  Presby- 
terian, 1  Universalist,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Lutheran,  1  German 
Lutheran  and  1  Catholic.  Banks:  Fanners'  National,  John  W.  Leidigh,  presi- 
dent, E.  Y.  Morrow,  cashier;  First  National,  A.  J.  Tressler,  president,  D.  C. 
Baxter,  cashier. 

Manufa^urea  and  Employees. — Niederauer  Brothers,  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  10 
hands  ;  Scott  &  Powell,  flour,  etc. ;  Bryan  Plow  Co.,  plows,  32  ;  Bryan  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  wheelbarrows,  32 ;  G.  Lockhart,  pumps,  etc. ;  M.  C.  Moore,  flour, 
etc ;  Halm's  Fountain  City  B|;ewery,  beer,  20  hands;  E.  Harrington,  wagons, 
etc ;  Lindesmith  Bros.,  carriages,  etc.,  12. — &ate  Reports,  188^. 
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ooutd  fly.  The  holluw  whs  bell -shaped,  larger 
at  the  bottom  thtiD  at  the  top — so  large,  in 
fact,  thai  1  uould  not  put  my  back  against 
one  eide  and  wy  feet  und  hituils  agaiu^t  the 
other,  and  crawl  up.  ds  rahbite  nud  other  ani- 
mals climb  up,  ineiile  of  hollow  ireee.  In 
no  wa;  could  I  geX,  up  a  fouL  There  were 
no  sticks  io^de  to  help  me  np,  Bud  I  made 
up  my  miud  I  had  to  die  uertaia .  About  the 
time  I  came  to  this  uuncluBioa  I  heard  the 
oldbearclJmbinKup  the  outside  of  the  stump. 
With  only  ni^  buntinK-kntfc  as  a  means  of 
defence,  and  m  such  dose  quarters,  you  may 
possibly  imagine  the  ataU  of  my  feeling.  ' 
The  old  bear  whs  DOt  uiorg  than  half  a  uim- 
ul«,  at  the  outside,  climbing  up  the  Htump ; 
but  it  seemed  like  a  month,  at  least.  I  thought 
of  all  mv  sins  a  docen  times  over.  At  liut 
she  reached  the  tup,  but  she  didn't  seem  to 
suspect  mv  presence  at  all,  as  she  turned 
arouod  anJ  began  slowly  desecnding.  tail  fore- 
most. I  felt  as  though  mv  last  iiour  hud 
come,  and  I  began  to  think  seriously  about 
lying  down  and  letting  the  bear  kill  me,  so  as 
to  gel  out  of  my  misery  aa  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"A  Valuable  Idea. — Suddenly  an  idea 
etruek  me,  and  despair  ^ve  way  to  hope.  I 
drew  out  niy  hunting-knife  and  stood  on  tip- 
toe. When  the  bear  was  about  seven  feet 
ftom  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  I  fastened 
on  her  tail  with  my  lefl  hand  with  a  vise-like 

frip,  and  with  my  right  hand  drove  my 
uuting-knife  to  the  lull  in  her  haunch,  at 
the  same  time  yelling  like  a  whole  tribe  of 
Indiana.  What  did  she  do?  Well,  you 
should  have  seen  the  performance,  ^he  did 
not  stop  to  rcfiuct  a  moment,  but  shot  out  at 
ihe  top  of  the  stump  like  a  bullet  out  of  a 
Kuu.  I  held  on  until  we  strui^k  the  ground. 
Then  the  old  bear  went  like  lightning  into 
the  brush  and  was  out  of  skht  in  naif  a 
minute,  I  took  the  cubs  to  Adrian  the  next 
day  and  got  five  dollars  apiece  for  them 
and  in  those  times  five  dollars  were  as  good 
as  fifty  dollars  are  now." 

A  Boy  Murdered.— The  "County  His- 
tory ' '  also  gives  an  account  of  a  brulal  mur- 
der which  occurred  in  Jefferson  township. 
That  was  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Pet«r  D. 
Schamp  by  Daniel  Heckerthorn  and  A.  J. 
Tyler  as  accessory,  which  occurred  about  the 
20th  day  of  June,  1847,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  John  H.  Schamp.  Tyler  professed 
to  be  a  fortune-teller,  and  came  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Schamp  and  told  him  his  fortune; 
thence  lie  came  to  where  Heckerthorn  lived, 
told  his  fortune,  and  madeinquiry  if  Schamp 
was  not  a  man  of  money.  Receiving  an 
aCBrmative  answer,  he  told  Heckerthorn  if  he 


would  kilt  Sehamp's  bov  and  hide  him  in  a 
secret  place  (known  to  Tyler),  that  Setiamp 
would  come  to  him  and  pay  him  ii  large  sum 
of  money  to  teli  him  where  the  boy  was,  and 
he  would  give  him  money  enoueh  to  go  back 
to  Wayne  eouny.  Ohio. 

On  the  nen  Sunday  morning,  according  to 
previous  arrangement,  Heckerthorn  eanie 
to  Sehamp's,  and.  docoying  the  boy  from 
the  house  (lie  being  but  sti  years  old), 
took  him  to  the  large  woods  nortb  of 
Sehamp's,  He  there  took  the  boy  by  the 
heels,  and  struck  bin  head  against  a  koot  on 
a  beech  tree,  and  killed  him.  The  knot  was 
subseouently  chopped  out  of  the  tree  and 
brought  to  court.  The  boy's  hair  was  seen 
on  it.  He  then  placed  him  in  a  hollow  treu, 
put  old  rotten  wood  on  him.  and  placed  green 
brush  on  it.  Sunday  afternoon  the  ftinrch 
commenced  by  some  of  the  neighbors,  and  on 
Monday  it  became  Kcneral. 

Tlie  Forhiue-Tdlfr  CoTuulted.— At  night 
Schamp  went  to  see  Tyler,  to  ascertain  if  he 
could  tell  the  whereabouia  of  the  boy.  He 
said  he  was  ncarwater.  and  under  rotten  wood 
and  green  brush.  The  excitement  bccamo- 
general  On  Tuesday  men  and  boys  came  for 
miles  to  hunt,  but  obtained  no  tidings.  On 
Thursday  tlie  woods  for  miles  were  liill  of 
people.  In  the  aflernoun  suspicion  fastened 
on  Heckerthorn.  and  Jacob  Bohner  and  the- 
writer  (M.  B.  Plummer)  found  Heckerthorn 
at  his  brother's  house  concealed.  He  wa» 
taken  into  custody,  and  finally  confessed  the 
ciiili  of  himself  and  Tyler.  The  snme  day 
George  Ely.  then  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Brady  township,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  Tyler  and  Heckerthorn.  They  were 
committed  to  jail,  tnken  to  Urvan  at  the  fall 
term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in- 
dicted separately. 

TTte  Murderers  Convicted.— Ts^eT  elected 
to  be  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court  The  jail 
at  Brj-an  was  not  safe,  and  they  were  taken 
to  Maumee  City  and  remained  there  until  (be- 
fall of  1848,  when  Tyler  was  tried  for  munier 
in  the  first  degree,  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  he  hanged  Jan.  2(,,  1849.  J.  Dobbs. 
was  prosecutor,  assisted  by  C,  Case.  S.  K. 
Blakeslee  was  attorney  for  the  defendant. 
Daniel  Langle  was  at  the  time  sheriff,  and 
made  an  inclosure  in  which  to  hang  Tyler. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2Sth  the  people  came- 
and  found  there  was  an  inclosure  set  up  dur- 
ing the  niffht.  They  demolished  it.  and 
Tyler  was  nung  in  public  At  the  spring 
term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Hecker- 
thorn was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree,  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life. 

The  history  of  all  pioneer  settlements  is  replete  with  stories  of  children  lost  in 
the  woods,  and  not  only  children,  but  of  grown  people  with  considerable  kuowU 
edge  of  woodcraft.  One  of  the  most  touching  of  these  stories  is  related  in  the 
Centre  township  chapter  of  the  "County  History ." 
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A  Lost  Boy. 

One  day  in  early  times  a  small  boy,  about 
four  jrears  old,  belonging  to  a  family  which 
lived  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, became  lost.  The  mother  had  gone  to 
one  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  child  had  at- 
tempted to  follow  her.  The  loss  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  mother  returned,  about 
dark.  ^  Search  was  immediately  instituted, 
the  neighborhood  was  aroused,  and  soon  the 
woods  were  filled  with  anxious  searchers. 
Torches  were  carried,  and  the  search  contin- 
ued all  night ;  but  the  morning  dawned,  and 
the  first  day  passed  without  success.  The 
mother  was  almost  distracted  with  grief  and 
nervoiis  anxiety.  People  came  by  the  score 
to  assist  in  the  search,  some  as  far  distant  as 
five  or  six  miles  ;  but,  although  more  than  a 
hundred  active  searchers  were  present,  no 
<x>noerted  and  organized  effort  was  made, 
strange  to  say,  until  the  third  day.  On  this 
day  a  lon^  line  was  formed,  the  men  and 
women  being  stationed  sixty  feet  apart,  and 
the  word  was  riven  by  the  captain  to  march. 

Found  Dead, — It  was  not  long  before  the 


little  boy  was  found.  He  was  dead^  but  his 
body  vet  contained  warmth,  showing  that 
death  had  occuiTed  only  a  short  time  before. 
The  spot  where  the  little  fellow  had  slept 
each  night  was  found.  When  night  overtook 
him,  he  had,  as  was  his  habit,  taken  off  his 
clothes,  thinking  that  he  must  do  so  in 
order  to  go  asleep.  It  was  October  and  the 
nights  were  quite  cold,  and  the  little  wanderer 
could  not  survive  the  chilline  weather.  When 
he  arose  the  first  itiorning  he  was  unable  to 
put  on  his  clothes  properly,  and  thus  wan- 
dered about  half  claa.  Had  the  search  been 
Organized,  as  it  should  have  been,  on  the 
second  day,  the  little  boy  would  have  been 
found  alive.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  even  for  grown  people  to  get  lost  in 
early  days.  The  sensations  on  such  occasions 
are  described  as  terrifying.  The  mind  and 
senses  become  wild  with  bewilderment,  see 
familiar  objects  under  new  and  strange  as- 
pects, and  refuse  to  recognize  trees  and  paths 
known  for  years.  Old  settlers,  lost,  have 
been  known  to  pass  within  a  few  yards  of 
their  own  doors  without  recognizing  a  single 
familiar  object. 


The  Lost  Children. 

The  outcome  of  the  story  we  have  here  related  is  sad  indeed.  We  here  relate 
from  "  Perrin's  History  of  Starke  County  "  a  story  of  a  search  for  lost  children, 
not  so  sad,  but  which  is  told  with  such  clearness  of  statement  as  to  give  it  place 
among  the  best  narratives  of  the  kind  extant. 

About  the  year  1821  two  small  children,  a  brother  and  sister,  the  former  six 
and  the  latter  eight  years  of  age,  belonging  to  a  family  in  the  southern  part  of 
Portage  county,  became  lost  while  after  the  cows.  The  children  tried  to  drive 
the  cattle  to  what  they  thought  was  home,  but  in  reality  was  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  animals  refused  to  go  as  desired,  were  abandoned  by  the  children. 
Had  they  but  followed  the  cows  they  would  soon  have  reached  home. 

The  cows  went  home,  and  the  children  wandered  farther  into  the  tangled  wil- 
derness. As  nighl  closed  around,  and  the  cows  came  home  without  the  children, 
the  parents  l)ecame  alarmed,  and  immediately  surmised  that  they  had  become  lost. 
The  county  was  new  and  thinly  settled,  but  the  parents  hurried  around  and 
roused  what  few  neighbors  they  could.  Gims  were  fired,  horns  were  blown,  but 
no  tidings  came  of  the  wanderers.  The  morning  dawned,  and  quite  a  number  of 
the  neighbors  assembled  from  far  and  near  to  begin  the  search  in  a  systematic 
manner.  A  few  traces  of  where  the  children  had  been  were  disoovej^,  and  a 
long  line  formed  to  pursue  the  march  southwaixl. 


If  slight  but  sure  signs  of  the  children 
should  be  discovered  the  horn  was  to  be  blown 
once,  if  good  signs  twice,  and  if  the  children 
themselves  three  times,  when  all  the  searchers 
were  to  gather  together.  The  search  was 
given  in  charge  of  a  hunter  who  had  the 
ability  to  track  game  by  very  slight  signs.  All 
day  long  the  search  was  continued.  During 
the  afternoon  the  hunter  saw  a  footprint 
made  by  one  of  the  children.  The  norn 
sounded  the  news  along  the  line.  The  track 
was  near  a  large  tree  that  had  been  cut  for  a 
bear,  and  after  a  few  moments  the  hunter 
held  up  a  bit  of  calico  that  had  been  torn 
irom  the  dress  of  the  little  girl. 

The  horn  again  carried  the  tidings  along 


the  line.  The  excitement  became  intense, 
but  none  were  permitted  to  leave  the  line. 
The  parents  were  excluded  from  the  line  and 
left  at  home,  for  fear  that  when  a  few  signs 
were  discovered  they  in  their  eagerness  would 
rush  forward  and  obliterate  them.  For  the 
same  reason  the  line  was  ordered  not  to  break 
until  the  horn  was  sounded  three  times  in 
succession.  The  old  hunter  and  a  few  com- 
petent assistants  took  the  advance,  and  an- 
nounced their  success  to  others  who  were 
beating  the  bushes  for  a  mile  or  more  on 
each  side. 

Darkness  again  came  and  the  search  had 
to  be  abandoned,  save  continued  soundings 
of  the  horns  and  reports  of  the  guns.    The 
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nearly  nighl.  The  searcbers  |iai»ed  south; 
niiTil  through  lieiington  township,  i>iarke 
county,  iulo  Wa^hliigtuu  uF  the  Mme,  od- 
VEtnt^Dg  as  far  as  section  fourteen,  very  near 
where  Mr.  TiriBman  lived. 

Here  the  old  hunter  picked  up  a  piece  of 
spicewood  that  bore  upon  it  the  marks  of 
teeth.  One  suggested  that  it  had  been  bitten 
by  a  doer,  but  tne  old  hunter  proved  that  to 
be  impossible,  aa  on  the  limb  were  marks  of 
upper  teeth. 

The  horo  again  rung  out  the  welcome  note. 
The  line  moved  on.  and  soon  came  to  a 
"slaahine"  of  some  five  acres.  Here  theold 
hunter  phtinly  saw  marks  of  where  the  oliil- 
dren  bad  walked  in.  They  had  followed  on 
an  old  deer-nath  that  led  to  the  centre  of  the 
sls^hing.  This  was  a  splendid  retreat  for  the 
aniuala  when  they  were  atuioked  by  swarms 
of  flies,  as  the  place  was  thickly  covered  with 
weeds  and  undergrowth. 

"What  was  to  he  done?"  was  the  quea- 
tlon.  'llie  old  hunter  was  told  ti)  enter, 
which  he  did.  and  as  he  passed  along  the 
path  he  saw  an  object  bound  off  a  log  and 
rush  towards  him.  It  was  the  little  girl, 
paying  no  heed  to  his  questions,  and  seeminjj 
to  feiLT  him  although  she  had  run  into  his 
arms.  He  asked  where  her  brother  naa,  but 
she  did  not  appear  to  understand  him.  and 
made  an  effort  to  leave  and  run  off  into  the 
underbrush.  The  search  was  coniiiiued  in 
the  slaahSng  by  the  hunter  and  his  assiatania, 
and  in  a  few  minulee  the  Utile  boy  was  found 
fast  asleep  under  the  protecting  side  of  a 
laree  log. 

Ite  WHS  roused  up,  hut  was  as  wild  as  hia 
Bister.  The  homa  rang  out  three  times  in 
succession,  and  the  oveijoyed  settlers  in  a 
few  minutes  gathered  together.     The  children 


were  taken  to  Mr.  Hosmati's  house,  but  re- 
fused to  cat,  and  made  continued  efforts  to 
rush  out  into  the  woods.  A  little  nourishing 
food  was  poured  down  their  throats,  and  then 
they  were  taken  rapidly-  towards  their  hunte. 

The  parents  heard  the  horns  and  shonla, 
and  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  when  their 
children  were  nlaced  in  their  arruH.  Tlie  lit- 
tle boy  and  girl  did  not  rooogniie  them,  bat 
stared  wildly  around.  They  were  put  to  bed, 
and  were  soon  asleep.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  little  boy  called  out,  "Where's  ray 
liuleaxe?"  The  little  girl  awoke  and  called 
for  her  calico  dress,  the  one  that  had  been 
torn  in  piecea  in  her  rambles.  The  children 
were  alf  right,  and  sLrance  to  say  could  not 
remember  anything  of  having  been  lost. 
Other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  are,  Ea3« 
the  connty  historian,  rekted. 

When  people  are  lost  they  become  so  be- 
wildered that  they  often  fail  to  recognise  ob- 
jects with  which  they  are  perfectly  familiar. 
Mr.  Perrin  relates  the  ca*«  of  a  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  having  become  lost  wandered  about  in  b 
bewildered  state,  when  he  finally  came  lo  a 
stable  in  the  yard  of  which  was  an  old  horae^ 
The  aninial  waa  poorer  than  Job's  turkey, 
and  Mr,  Johnson  wondered  why  in  the  name 
of  humanity  the  owner  did  not  feed  the  poor 
creature  and  take  better  care  of  the  yard. 
He  moved  on  a  Utile  farther,  saw  a  log-bouse 
and  near  it  a  woman,  who  when  she  saw  him 
flfked,  "What  have  yon  there?"  It  then 
dawned  upon  the  bewildered  iUr,  Johnson  for 
the  first  time,  thai  hia  own  wife  wae  lalkinif 
to  him,  and  that  the  horse  and  stable-yaid  he 
were  hia  own.  These  bewildered. 
■nial  Plates  find  nn  illustration  in  the 
of  a  wipht  who,  on  disooverinp  bis 
I  fire,  threw  a  lookinir-glasB  out 


I 


dozed  n 


of  the  window  and  carried  i 
into  the  yard. 


tea-kettle  out 


The  Story  of  the  Andrews'  Raid. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862  General  Mitchell  witli  10,000  men  was  moving 
Bouthward  from  Murfreesboro  throu^li  the  mountains  of  Tennessee.  Buell  had 
joined  Grant,  and  was  moving  down  the  Mississippi ;  General  Moi^n  was  at 
Cumberland  Gap  ready  to  march  on  Knoxville,  and  General  McClellan  waa  pre- 
paring to  advance  on  Richmond.  The  Confederate  General  Beauregard  was  at 
Corinth  ;  General  Leadbetter  with  about  3,000  men  occupied  Chattann^  ;  Gen- 
eral Kirby  Smith  was  at  Knoxville  ;  (lenpral  Bragg  liad  evacuated  Kentucky  ; 
but  the  Confederates  held  the  railroad  from  Richmond  to  Knoxville,  and  tbence 
via  Chattanooga  to  Corinth.  All  the  Confederate  stores  had  been  transferred  to 
Atlanta,  and  from  thence  fo^^va^ded  over  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to 
Chattanooga  as  needed.  Supplies,  reinforcements  and  communication  between  the 
South  and  its  armies  in  Tennessee  dei»ended  entirely  upon  the  Western  &  Atlantic 
Railroad,  and  to  cut  it  off  meant  a  serious  blow  to  Beaur^ard's  army  at  Corinth, 
and  Kirby  Smith's  at  Knoxville. 

Captain  Andrews'  Plan.  render  the  road  nselese  to  the  Confederacy 

for  an  indefinite  period,  as  they  had  no  facili- 

Captain  Andrews'  plan  waa  to  secure  the      ties  for  replacing  them  before  the  results 

destruction  of  the  thirteen  wooden  bridges  on      aimed  at  could  be  accomplished.     This  plan 

the    Western   &  Atlantic    Railroad,   which      was  submitted  to  General  Mitchell  by  Captain 

spanned  the  Chickamauga  river,  and  thus     J.  J.  Andrews,  a  Vi^nian  by  birth,  but  » 
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citizen  of  FlemiDg  county,  Ky. ,  at  the  out- 
lA^eak  of  the  war.  He  was  a  model  of  phys- 
ical as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  man- 
hood ;  polished  and  courtly,  courageous  and 
determined,  with  a  voice  as  soil  and  winning 
as  a  woman's,  he  was  withal  as  true  and  gen- 
erous as  he  was  brave.  His  plan,  which  for 
'shrewdness  and  boldness  of  concention  re- 
mains unequalled  in  the  annals  of  tne  rebel- 
lion, was  approved  by  General  Mitchell. 
Accordingly,  on  April  7,  1862,  his  call  for 
volunteers  was  responded  to  by  nine  men 
from  the  21  st  Ohio,  seven  from  the  33d  Ohio, 
and  seven  from  the  2d  Ohio.  They  met  that 
night  in  a  small  clearing  in  the  forest  near 
Shelbyyille;  the  service  was  explained  to 
them,  its  perils  fully  portrayed,  and  all  who 
desired  given  leave  to  withdraw.  Every  man 
promptly  expressed  his  willingness  to  go,  and 
amidst  the  crashing  of  thunder  and  nash  of 
lightning  of  an  approaching  storm,  they  sol- 
emnly {pledged  their  lives  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  They  then  separated,  each  dressed 
in  citizen's  clothes,  witn  ample  money  for 
expenses,  and  arrived  the  following  Friday  at 
Marietta,  a  station  twenty-one  miles  north  of 
Atlanta  on  the  Western  &  Atlantic  R.  K. 

A  Disastrous  Delay. 

It  had  been  previously  arranged  to  meet  at 
Marietta  on  Thursday  night,  but  wet  weather 
had  delayed  Captain  Andrews'  men.  On 
this,  as  proven  by  subseouent  events,  hinged 
the  success  of  the  expedition  ;  for  had  they 
had  any  other  man  to  contend  against  than 
Captain  W.  A.  Fuller,  the  conductor  of  the 
tram  they  boarded,  the  expedition  would 
probably  have  been  successful,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy  received  such  a  blow  as  to 
have  changed  the  entire  subsequent  history 
of  the  rebellion.  However,  according  to 
previous  arrangements  they  boarded  the  early 
north-bound  train  at  Marietta,  which  stopped 
at  Big  Shanty  (about  ten  miles  from  Marietta^ 
where  the  conductor,  engineer  and  train  hands 
proceeded  to  get  breakfast ;  and  while  they 
were  eating,  Captain  Andrews'  men  took  the 
places  assigned  them,  quietly  uncoupled  the 
engine  and  three  forward  cars  (empty  box 
cars),  and  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  sol- 
diers in  the  adjoming  Camp  McDonald  sped 
away  like  the  wind. 

An  IlNPROMrsrNG  Chase. 

Conductor  Fuller  while  eating  breakfast 
was  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  and  sup- 
posing the  runaways  were  deserters,  who 
after  proceeding  a  few  miles  would  desert  the 
train  and  take  to  the  woods,  started  off  on 
foot  in  pursuit,  followed  by  his  engineer  and 
one  train  hand,  amid  the  derisive  cheers 
of  the  soldiers  of  Camp  McDonald,  who  sym- 
pathizing with  the  supposed  deserters  called 
out:  '  uo  it,  old  long  legs!  You'll  catch 
*em,  if  your  wind  holds  out !  '*  Arriving  at 
Moon's  station,  two  miles  distant,  he  met 
some  track  hands,  who  informed  him  of  the 
number  of  the  fugitives,  and  that  they  had 


taken  their  tools  fiom  them  and  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires.  Realizing  that  these  were  not 
the  acts  of  deserters,  he  conceived  some  idea 
of  the  real  purpose  of  the  fugitives ;  and  with 
a  fertility  of  resource,  courage  and  determi- 
nation entered  into  a  chase  which  was  as  re- 
markable on  the  part  of  the  pursuer  as  the 
pursued,  and  brought  it  to  a  culmination  that 
would  not  have  been  reached  by  one  man  in 
10,000  under  similar  circumstances.  Taking 
a  hand  car  the  track  hands  had  been  using. 
Fuller  with  his  companions,  now  nearly  fagged 
out,  continued  the  chase.  Fuller  propelling 
the  car  by  pushing,  for  it  had  no  other  pro- 
pelling power,  witii  occasional  relief  from  his 
companions.  At  one  place,  where  the  fugi- 
tives had  removed  a  rail,  the  car  and  load 
went  pitching  into  a  muddy  ditch,  but  no 
serious  damage  was  done. 

At  Etowah  river  was  a  short  branch  road 
leading  to  Cooper's  iron  works,  and  when 
Fuller  arrived  here  he  found  an  old  switch- 
engine  called  the  *'Yonah."  The  Yonah 
was  already  fire^i  up,  and  Fuller  continued 
the  pursuit  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour. 

When  the  fugitives  left  Big  Shanty  they 

Eroceeded  moderately,  stopping  several  times 
etween  stations  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires, 
and  when  obliged  to  stop  at  stations  Captain 
Andrews  explained  to  the  station  master  that 
he  was  transporting  three  car-loads  of  ammu- 
nition to  General  fieauregard,  and  that  Ful- 
ler's train  would  follow.  Andrews  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  schedule,  and  was  aware  that 
a  local  freight  would  be  met  at  Kingston, 
thirty-two  miles  from  Big  Shanty. 

After  passing  this  he  intended  to  proceed 
with  increased  speed,  burning  the  thirteen 
bridges  as  they  passed  over  them.  Fearing 
no  pursuit,  no  precautions  were  taken,  except 
cutting  the  wires  and  removing  one  rail  until 
Kingston  was  reached. 


UNEXPi'XrrED  Obstacles. 

Arriving  at  Kingston  Andrews  learned  of 
two  extra  freight  trains,  of  which  he  had  no 
previous  knowledge,  and  was  delayed  more 
than  an  hour  waiting  for  them  to  pass.  This 
was  a  trying  ordeal,  for  the  station  was  sur- 
rounded with  citizens  and  soldiers,  who  plied 
him  with  questions,  and  were  with  great  dif- 
ficulty prevented  from  opening  the  doors  of 
the  box  cars  in  which  were  concealed  twenty 
of  his  comrades.  Andrews'  coolness  and 
courage  during  this  trial  was  sublime.  Fi- 
nally they  succeeded  in  leaving  the  station, 
and  after  proceeding  a  few  miles  they  stopped 
to  cut  the  wires  and  tear  up  the  track,  and 
then  started  on  at  full  speed. 

About  this  time  Fuller  met  the  first  freight 
coming  out  of  Kingston.  Jumping  from  the 
Yonah,  he  and  his  men  ran  to  the  station  and 
secured  an  engine  just  come  in  on  the  Rome 
branch,  and  followed  on.  Coming  to  where 
Andrews'  men  had  torn  up  the  track,  they 
again  abandoned  their  engine,  running  aheaa 
until  they  met  the  local  freight  which  the 
fugitives  had  passed  at  Adairsville ;  backing 
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the  train  to  the  Biding,  they  continued  the 
pureiiil.  with  the  engine. 


A  DlSAQREEABLE  SURPRISE. 


In  the  mcnntinie  Andrews  had  atopped  a 
short  diittance  beyond  Cnlhoun  to  cut  the  tel- 
egraph wire  and  retuove  a  rail  ;  just  ahead 
was  the  first  bridge  they  expected  to  bum. 
Not  boing  aware  of  any  pursuit,  they  were 
Btruolc  dumb  with  amaiement  at  hearing  the 
wbiuile  of  an  approaching  engine.  Hastily 
boardinK  their  train,  they  Biuoflhed  the  sides 
and  end  of  the  rear  box  uar  into  Jiiiidling 
wood  and  piled  it  up  ready  to  light  when  the 
bridge  was  reached,  expecting  to  have  ample 
time  while  the  pursuing  party  were  cngaj^ed 
in  replacing  the  rail  they  had  removed,  which 
they  had  rendered  cstra  difficult  by  tabing  it 
out  of  curve.  To  tlieir  amaEement,  however, 
they  saw  the  smolte  of  the  pursuing  en- 
gine looming  up  in  the  dist&noe,  having 
fiased  over  the  curve  without  derailment. 
othing  daunted,  the  kindling  was  removed 
to  a  forward  car  and  the  rear  ear  uncoupled 
to  eollide  with  the  pursuing  engine.  Fuller 
reversed  his  engine,  met  it  without  ahock, 
and  pushed  the  cur  before  him  ;  a  second  car 
was  unwupled  with  a  like  result.  Relieved 
of  the  two  cars,  the  Andrews  party  com- 
menced to  gain  on  their  pursuers,  so  that 
after  passing  Kesoca.  they  stopped  again  to 
out  the  wires  and  niace  obstructions  upon  the 
track,  which  failea  of  the  desired  result  On 
and  on  the  chase  continued,  the  fugitives  ex- 
erting ever^  ingenuity  for  deleatjng  the  pur- 
suit, out  without  effect.  A  aingular  fatality 
seemed  (o  pursue  ihe  Andrews  party,  pre- 
cautions that  Bceuied  cortuiii  of  cheeking  the 
pursuit  failed ;  while  every  circumstance 
seemed  to  bend  to  the  favor  of  the  pursuers. 

Singular  Fatality. 

The  wire  was  cut  and  the  track  obstructed 
for  the  last  time  just  beyond  Dalton,  but  too 
late  to  prevent  a  despatch  from  Capt.  Fuller 
to  Gen,  Leadbetter,  at  Chattanooga.  The  re- 
maining car  was  now  cut  loose  and  set  on  fire 
in  the  covered  bridge  beyond  Dalton,  but 
owing  to  the  late  frequent  rains  did  not  ignile 
the  bridge  before  it  was  removed  by  the  pur- 
suing engine.  Upon  reaching  a  point  twelve 
miles  from  Chattanooga.  Capt.  Andrews'  fuel 
and  steara  were  exhausted,  and  it  became  nec- 
essary to  abandon  the  engine  and  take  to  the 
woods,  separating,  in  hopes  that  some  of  the 
party  might  escape  ;  hut  they  were  all  cap- 
tured, being  tracked  by  dogs  and  overtaken 
before  the  Federal  lines  could  be  reached. 

Condemned  as  Spies, 

About  two  weeks  after  the  capture,  Capt. 
Andrews  was  tried  upon  the  charge  of  being  a 
spy  and  condemned  to  death.  Seven  othere 
were  tried  on  the  same  charge  with  the  same 
result ;  of  the  remaining  fourteen,  eight  es- 
caped in  Atlantain  Oct. ,  [  Sf>2,  and  six  were  ex- 
changed in  March,  1863.  A  few  days  before  the 


dale  set  forthe  execution  ofCapt  Andrews  h« 
and  John  Woolani  escaped  from  their  prison 
by  cutting  a  bole  in  one  of  the  planks  in  tJic 
wall  of  their  prison,  but  were  recaptured  and 
brought  JDuck.  A  aeaffoid  waa  erected  for 
Andrews  at  Chattanooga,  but  owing  to  tho 
fears  of  interference  by  sympathiiing  cit' 

(the  daring  exploit  of  Andrews  and  his 

paniona  having  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
people)  he  was  removed  with  higcompaniona 
to  Atlanta.  On  tlieir  arrival  they  were  con- 
ducted to  a  building  near  at  hand. -while  a 
brief  consultation  was  held  by  those  having 
the  management  of  the  affair.  Soon  a  squad 
of  Boldieni  led  Capt.   Andrews  away.     The 

tiarting  scene  was  affecting  in  the  extreme ; 
lis  low,  sad  farewells  were  spoken  in  the 
calm,  sweet  lones  characteristic  of  bim. 

Noble  Fortitode  op  Capt.  Andrewb. 

A  few  days  before  bis  execution  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  said  : 
"  I  was  captured  on  the  14th  of  April,  1863. 
I  am  salistietl  I  could  easily  have  got  amy 
had  they  not  put  a  pack  of  dogs  on  my  ttvA  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  elude  them.  The  death 
sentence  seems  a  hard  one  for  the  crime 
proven  against  me,  but  I  euppcec  the  court 
that  tried  me  thought  otherwise,  /  Aotw 
iiom  calmiy  sttbmiUtit  to  mj/  /ate  anti  hoc* 
been  eamettfy  mgagrd  in  prtpnnng  to  mrH 
ni.V  God  in  voice,  and  I  fuwe  found  that 
peace  of  niiiM  and  Irtinquillitg  of  nnil  that 
WOTi  oMtntutAai  mytflf.  7  nrwr  tuppoted  it 
poMrible  thai   n  miin   aitdd  frri  to  entire  a 

chaH^eundfrgimdureireunulanfes. 

Hopmg  (hat  we  may  meet  in  that  belter 
country,  I  bid  ^ou  a  ious  and  last  liirewelL" 

He  was  heavily  ironed,  placed  in  a  carriage 
and  hastilv  driven  to  the  scene  of  execution, 
followed  hy  an  eager  crowd,  and  his  com- 
panions taken  to  the  city  jail. 

The  gallows  had  been  erected  in  a  small 

pening  in  the  forest,  outside  '      ''    '' 
_lie  doomed  man  was  allowed 
parting  remarks  ;  this  he  did  ii 

Eassioned  manner,  saying  that  he  had  devoted 
is  Ufe  to  his  country,  and  he  was  willing,  if 
Providence  so  decreed,  that  it  should  be  sac- 
rificed. His  manly  words  and  proud  bearing 
produced  a  profound  imj)ression,  and  the 
managers  of  the  affair  realizing  the  influence 
it  was  creating  on  the  on-looking  crowd,  has- 
tened the  ceremony  to  prevent  interference. 
His  remains  were  buried  near  the  spot 
of  his  execution,  but  have  since  been  removed 
to  the  National  cemetei;  at  Chattanooga. 

Seven  More  Hanoed. 

On  the  ISth  of  June  his  seven  companions 
who  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  were  led 
out  for  execution  ;  a  brief  time  waa  flowed 

for  prayer  and  the  utterance  of  farewells. 
Little  ceremony  was  used.  The  nooses  were 
adjusted  and  all  launched  into  eternity  to- 
gether. One  of  the  number  was  so  ill  of 
fever  that  it  waa  found  necessary  to  hold  hiia 
upright  until  the  fatal  moment  arrived.     An- 
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other,  William  Campbell,  fell  to  the  ground 
by  the  breaking  of  the  rope ;  he  was  quickly 
<»rried  back  and  hun^  aj^in,  not  being  al- 
lowed a  moment's  respite  tor  prayer,  which  he 
begged  for.  The  only  notice  the  local  papers 
save  of  the  affair  was  that  '^  seven  more  of 
tne  engine  thieves  were  hung  this  morning. ' ' 

Following  is  a  list  of  Capt.  Andrews'  little 
band  of  heroes : 

Executed  in  Atlanta  :  Wm.  Campbell.  Geo. 
D.  Wilson,  Marion  A.  Ross,  Perry  G.  Shad- 
rack,  Saml.  Robinson,  John  Scott,  James  J. 
Andrews,  Saml.  Slavens. 

Escaped  in  Atlanta :  W.  W.  Brown,  engi- 
neer, W m.  Knight,  engineer,  J.  A.  Wilson,  J. 
R.  Porter,  Mark  Wood,  M.  J.  Hawkins, 
John  Wollam,  D.  A.  Dorsey. 

Exchanged :  Wm.  Pittinger,  Robt.  Buf- 
ftim,  Wm.  Bensinger,  Wm.  Reddick,  E.  H. 
Mason,  Jacob  Parrott. 


W.  J.  Knight,  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  locomotive  in  the  Andrews  raid  into 
Georgia,  is  now  a  resident  of  Stryker,  Wil- 
liams county,  Ohio.  Mr.  Knight  wears  the 
gold  medal  voted  the  raiders  by  Congress, 
which,  reads  as  follows : 

The  Congress 

To  Private  William  J.  Knieht,  Company  E, 

Twenty -first  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Knight  has  prepared  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  the  incidents  of  the  famous  raid, 
which  has  been  delivered  quite  extensively 
for  the  benefit  of  Grand  Army  Posts  in  differ- 
ent localities. 

Rev.  Wm.  Pittenger,  another  of  the  sur- 
vivors, and  now  a  resident  of  New  Jersey, 
has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  experi- 
ences of  himself  and  fellow-raiders  in  a  work 
entitled  "Daring  and  Suffering." 


TRAVELLING  NOTES. 

Bryan  has  a  neat,  domestic  air,  and  is  New  England  like  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance. The  court-house  square  is  large  and  well  shaded.  It  is  the  north- 
westernmost  court-house  in  Ohio,  and  therefore  it  is  but  a  short  distance  into  the 
realms  of  Michigan,  the  land  of  the  wolverines,  and  Indiana,  the  land  of  the 
Hoosiers,  with  the  people  of  whom  those  in  this  corner  of  Ohio  have  more  or  less 
of  business  and  social  relations.  The  entire  county,  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of 
my  first  edition,  had  but  about  6,000  population,  and  Bryan  but  a  few  hundred. 
Being  densely  wooded,  emigrants  passed  this  region  of  Ohio  for  the  more  easily 
tilled  prairie  lands  farther  west,  and  so  it  slowly  filled  up.  As  a  recompense  it 
got  a  solid,  sturdy  body  of  pioneers  ready  to  swing  axes  into  some  of  the  hardest 
sort  of  wood.  In  the  aflemoon  of  November  23d  I  rode  in  a  hack  to  West 
Unity,  distance  about  ten  miles,  to  see  Dr.  Frank  O.  Hart,  an  active  member  of 
the  Ohio  Historical  Society,  and  who  has  a  fine  cabinet  of  ancient  relics.  The 
ride  over  was  pleasant,  through  a  rich,  level  country.  The  farms  are  large,  the 
farm-houses  white,  the  barns  have  windows  and  are  often  painted  rod.  As  the 
landscape,  woods  and  fields  were  brown  and  sere,  the  red  barns  enlivened  the 
scenery.  Many  of  them  were  immense,  and  filled  with  the  fat  of  the  land  in  the 
line  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  The  wind  pumj>s  to  draw  the  water  were  unusually 
plentiful.  They  add  to  the  ])icturesque ;  so  white  farm-houses,  red  barns,  apple 
orchards,  wind  pumps,  level  fields,  tall  womls  and  a  gloomy  November  sky  after 
a  morning  of  showers,  were  objects  to  occupy  my  eyes  as  I  passed  along. 


The  Tall  Steeple. 

My  companions  were  a  single  passenger,  a 
young  man,  and  the  driver.  In  a  few  wiles 
we  came  to  a  hamlet  named  Pulaski,  the 
scene  of  a  catastrophe  the  week  before.  A 
<^clone  had  passed  over  it  like  an  infuriated 
oemon,  and  seizing  the  church  steeple  in  its 
fingers  had  twisted  it  off,  and  dashed  it,  as  it 
were,  contemptuously  on  to  the  ground.  We 
passed  by  the  ruins.  It  was,  the  driver  said, 
the  tallest  steeple  in  the  whole  country  around, 
and  then  he  told  me  that  four  miles  above 
was  another  church  with  a  very  tall  steeple, 
and  a  farmer  who  was  attending  that  church, 
and  lived  half  way  between  the  two,  when 
this  was  erecting,  promised  that  if  they  would 
build  the  steeple  of  the  new  church  taller 
than  the  other  he  would  leave  that  and  con- 


tribute seventy-five  dollars  to  the  expense 
and  take  his  family  here  *'  to  meeting.'*  This 
they  had  done. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  in  the  long  ago, 
when  learning  of  a  stranger  coming  into  his 
village,  never  asked  with  the  usual  curiosity 
of  a  Yankee  rustic,  **  What  is  he  worth?" 
but  '*  Where  does  he  go  to  meeting?  *'  And 
now  that  the  tall  steeple  has  gone  it  is  a 
natural  question  to  put,  ''Where  does  that 
half-way  farmer  now  go  to  meeting?  " 

A  Country  Graveyard. 

Beyond  the  hamlet  we  passed  a  country 
graveyard  with  some  ambitious  monuments, 
for  they  were  solid  granite,  with  epitaphs 
glittering  in  gold.  In  the  olden  time  it  was 
considered  morally  wrong  to  speak  in  praifo 
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of  u  m&n  to  liiH  fucG  j  it  was  nimiBtcring  to 
vanity  and  pride,  which  was  einliil.  But 
whbD  one  was  dead  and  buried,  and  good 
words  were  ol'  no  eanlily  coufurt  to  him.  thej 
often  made  up  for  it  bj  extravagant  culojcf, 
which  led  an  nonest -spoken  man  on  yiuting 
an  old-style  graveyard,  to  ray.  "  Here  lie  the 
dead,  and  here  the  living  lie,'' 

'  Black  Walnlt  Thebs. 

The  country  la  level,  giving  broad  views,  with 
.  not  much  lelt  in  forest.  The  early  settlers 
I  Beeuied  to  have  such  a  Hpite  wainet  the  woods 
that  there  is  not,  I  am  told,  lell  a  single  one  of 
the  old  niagiiificeiit  forest  trees  in  a  village  in 
the  county,  and  probably  not  one  before  the 
doorof any  fanu-noufte.  There waa altoeelher 
too  reckless  a  swincing  of  the  aze.  ana  now 
they  are  all  sorry.  The  countij-  originally  was 
well  filled  with  olack  walnut  trees,  which,  if 
lel\,  in  many  cases  would  to-day  have  been 
of  untold  vslue,  A  single  black  walnut  grovn 
in  thifl  county — a  veritable  monarch  of  the 
forest — a  few  years  bku.  under  cotupetition 
from  buvers,  it  is  said,  brought  tl,OOU.  We 
passed  oy  a  fence  bounding  the  roadside, 
pcrhfljiB  aquarterof  a  mile  long,  with  palings 
of  black  walnut  and  posts  of  cedar.  That 
fence  was  forty  years  old.  and  yet  so  valuable 
waft  it  regarded  after  this  long  use  that  lis 
owner  refused  l«  exchange  a  new  fence  of 
ordinary  wood  and  one  houdred  dollars  in 
cash.  In  the  fields  back  of  the  fence  were 
some  of  the  stumps  of  the  original  black  wal- 
nuts, and  they  are  of  much  vdue.  I  am  told 
that  tliey  are  taken  by  car  loads  from  this. 


for  furniture,  the  roots  being  rich  in  hue  and 
beautiful  in  graining. 

The  Bird  op  Gratitude. 

On  my  arrival  at  West  Unity  I  found  the 
doctor  had  gone  up  into  Michigan  on  busi- 
ness, and  yet  there  were  many  deaths  on  that 
veryday  in  the  village.  Thesubj^ects.however. 
were  not  a  kind  to  require  his  professional 
services,  althoueh  they  averaged  at  least  one 
to  each  household.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  Thanksgiving, 
As  Yankee  Hill  used  to  slowly  drawl  it  out  as 
a  piece  of  Impressive  wisdom  : 

"  When  we  are  in  Rome  we  roust  do  as  the 

Romans  do ; 
And  when  we  are  in  Turkey  we  must  do  as 

the  Turkeys  do." 

So  when  in  a  Christian  land  we  must  do  as 
the  Christians  do ;  that  is,  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  eat  the  turkeys.  That  was  what  these 
West  Unitarians,  being  thoroughly  orthodox, 
were  preparing  to  do,  smacking  their  lips 
withal,  as  it  were,  in  anticipation. 
_  I  know  of  no  prettier,  morally  grateful 
sight  than  the  gathering  at  the  Thanksgiving 
board  of  old  and  young,  with  their  happy, 
smiling  face  in  the  beginning  of  the  feast, 


their  eyes  fastened  in  expectancy  upon  some 
huge  gobbler  lying  upon  an  aoipie  platter 
ready  for  their  service  ;  lying  flat  on  his 
back,  his  legs  weL  up  in  the  air.  and  he  look- 
ing so  dainty,  well  atufied  and  cooked,  and 
"done  to  a  T,"  with  that  nicely  browned 
coat  upon  him,  where  shade  blends  into  shade 
of  vatTing  beauty  lints.  They  talk  about 
the  Bird  of  Paradjse,  hut  he  is  nowhere  com- 
pared to  the  Thanksgiving  turkey,  which,  be- 
ing offered  up  as  a  heart  oblation,  should  be 
called  the  Bird  of  Graiitude. 

MiDiciNAL  Vai.iti:  op  OwiOfte, 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  next  dajr. 
Thanksgiving,  that  the  doctor  arrived  frow 
the  land  of  the  wolverines,  and  aller  a  ride 
of  thirty-five  miles  over  a  frozeu  hobbly  road 
and  in  a  cTUel.  chilling  wind.  He  had  caught 
a  severe  cold,  but  by  the  free  use  of  quinine 
and  onion  pellets  prevented  its  turying. 
Onions  are  a  ^at  nervine  and  refreshment. 
In  a  tiny  onion  ^let  is  the  concentrated 
strength  of  an  entire  ouiou.  A  departjoieiit 
oommandoT.  who  had  great  experience  on  the 
plains,  told  me  that  utter  a  XtroA  day's  march 
nothing  was  so  refreshing  and  invigorating  to 
the  Boldiere  as  the  eating  of  a  raw  onion.  A 
drink  of  raw  whiskey  was  nothing  to  it  as  ft 
restorer  from  extreme  fatigue.  He  did  not, 
however,  commend  either  alone,  or  even  tbft 
union  of  both,  as  altoi^ther  judidous  for  a 
breathing  emanation  prior  to  one's  tntret  into 
a  polite  assemblage. 

Anecdotes  of  Asimai-s. 

The  doctor  is  a  h.ver  of  aiiinials.  nod  this 
to  any  one  enhances  the  ioterest  in  life.     He 

Save  two  or  three  anecdotes,  which  I  repeat 
)r  the  amusement  of  my  children  reaoers. 
The  first  is  a  cat  story.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  are  plenty  of  stories  of  bears,  wolves, 
snakes,  and  children  getting  lost  in  the  woods, 
and  these  will  help  out  the  variety.  It  all 
appertains  to  life,  the  animals  having  taken 
passage  in  the  same  boat  jvith  ourselvea 

Tom,  the  doctor's  white  cat  with  the  beau- 
tiful fur,   was   present,   and  came    rubbing 


I 


doctor  said  : 


.   I  take  my  easy-chair 


does  not  like  cigar  smoke  very  i 

when  I'm  smoking  watches  me  until  I  finish 

and  have  thrown  the  end  away,  wheT  up  he 

comes. 

A  Cat  Storv. 

"  One  day  I  sat  smoking,  and  being  busy 
in  meditation  I  dropped  off  into  a  sort  of 
doze.     My  cigar  went  out,  and  I  remained 

holding  the  stump  between  my  lips.  Seeing 
my  somniferous  condition  Tom  gave  a  spring 
into  my  lap.  crawled  op  to  my  fiice,  and  theo 
turned  partly  round,  and  with  a  poke  of  his 
paw  knocked  the  stump  out  of  my  month  on 
to  the  floor.  Then  he  cuddled  down  into  tny 
lap  and  began  purring.     I  never  waa  more 
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surprised  I  felt  almost  like  stopping  smoking 
at  the  thoaght  of  a  dumb  animal  like  Toui 
teaching  me  such  a  lesson." 

Poor  Old  Grey. 

It  was  a  good  cat  story,  but  I  thought  I 
had  a  better,  and  thus  told  it.  *'My  once 
city  home  had  a  cellar-kitchen,  an  abomina- 
tion from  which  you  country  folk  are  free. 
To  get  out  of  it  into  the  back  yard  were  three 
steps.  The  yard  outside  was  on  a  level  with 
the  kitchen  window.  The  kitchen  table  where 
food  was  prepared  was  on  a  level  with  and 
against  the  window.  Our  '  Old  Grey '  was  a 
mother  cat.  Over  her  eyes,  as  over  all  grey 
cats,  were  some  black  lines  forming  the  letter 
W,  which  might  have  signified  \car.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  she  had  much  of 
what  is  called  'character,'  and,  as  this  inci- 
dent I  now  relate  shows,  an  innate  sense  of 
the  proper  and  fitting.  The  time  of  this  in- 
cident was  a  summer  mornin/?.  Our  -^irl 
Mary  was  at  the  table  preparing  food  for 
breakfast;  I  think  they  were  cod-fish  balls. 
Old  Grey  was  seated  demurely  on  the  kitchen 
floor  watching  her.  There  appeared  at  the 
window  outside  the  last  of  Ola  Grey's  kittens 
that  had  escaped  the  drowning.  It  came  in, 
and  annoying  Mary  she  gently  put  it  down  on . 
the  floor,  for  she  was  fond  of  kittens,  when  it 
ran  out  up  the  steps  into  the  yard  and  again 
came  into  the  window.  Old  Grey  still  watching 
in  all  her  furry  dignity.  Mary  again  gently 
put  it  on  to  the  floor,  when  it  again  ran  out 
and  appeared  at  the  window  the  third  time, 
Old  Grey  still  watching.  Then  she  acted  as 
though  she  had  thought :  '  Now  I'll  stop  this 
impertinence.  Mary  is  a  ^ood  girl ;  you 
sha'n't  bother  her  so  ;  she  will  never  be  able 
to  get  her  breakfast  ready  in  this  world. '  So 
she  sprang  up  on  to  the  window-sill,  met  her 
kitten,  boxea  its  ear,  drove  her  back,  and  it 
came  no  more. ' '  Here  were  exhibited  the 
identical  qualities  of  the  human  mind — obser- 
Yation,  reflection  and  judgment ;  and  yet  a 

I)resident  of  one  of  the  first  colleges  of  our 
and  once  said  to  me,  '  'Animals  have  no  re- 
flection." 

Poor  Old  Grey  not  long  after  this  consider- 
ate act  left  these  mortal  scenes.  She  was 
seized  with  an  incurable  and  infectious  dis- 
ease, so  the  doctor  said,  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous, as  she  might  communicate  it  not  only 
to  other  animals,  but  to  human  beings.  That 
opinion  was  her  doom.  It  was  a  dreadful 
thing  to  do  ;  but  somebody  had  to  do  it,  so  I 
took  a  tin  boiler,  put  in  it  a  sponge  saturated 
with  chloroform,  and  called  her  to  me.  She 
came  with  alacrity  at  my  summons,  looking 
upon  me  as  her  best  friend.  She  lay  in  my 
arms  gentle  as  a  lamb,  ^  all  confidence,  su- 
premely happy,  and  purred  in  joy.  Proceed- 
ing but  a  few  yards  I  laid  her  softly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  shut  the  cover  down 
tight,  and  awaited  the  event.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments there  was  a  great  rustling  noise  inside 
as  though  there  was  some  object  there  going 
round  and  round,  and  then  it  suddenly  ceased. 
Then  I  knew  Old  Grey  had  been  overcome 


by  the  lumes  and  was  passing  away.  A  grave 
was  made  for  her  in  the  garden,  and  with 
some  of  the  bystanders  there  was  a  swelling 
of  the  throat,  and  their  eyes  yielded  the  trib- 
ute of  a  tear.  And  to  this  day  none  of  us 
who  knew  Old  Grey  can  think  of  her  without 
a  pang.  And  it  did  us  no  good  afterwards  to 
learn  that  the  medical  man  was  one  of  those 
who  knew  altogether  too  much ;  the  disease 
was  not  dangerous  to  any  one,  and  was  easily 
cured.  The  heart  that  cannot  feel  another's 
woe,  even  if  it  be  but  an  humble,  dependent 
animal,  will  never  see  the  kingdom  of  neaven, 
at  least  that  part  of  it  that  sometimes  bends 
down  to  earth. 

Story  op  a  Pet  Wolf. 

The  doctor  followed  with  a  wolf  story : 
''In  1882a  friend  sent  me  from  Kansas  a 
babe  wolf,  and  so  young  that  it  had  not  opened 
its  eyes.  It  grew  to*  oe  a  very  kindly,  timid 
and  frolicsome  animal.  When  I  entered  the 
house  it  sprang  to  meet  me  with  all  the  joy- 
ous manifestations  of  a  dog.  It  was  very 
fond  of  my  little  ^irl,  and  once  seized  her 
doll  and  ran  with  it  under  the  table.  Upon 
this  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  cried. 
Taking  pity  upon  her  the  wolf  brought  it 
back  and  laid  it  at  her  feet  Then  when  she 
took  it  up  again  he  jumped  and  capered 
around  her,  as  though  he  could  scarcely  con- 
tain himself  for  joy. 

''The  wolf  followed  me  about  the  streets 
like  a  dog.  Few.  however,  recognized  it  as  a 
wolf;  strangers  generally  thougnt  it  a  new 
variety  of  the  dog  family.  His  weight  was 
about  forty  pounos  ;  but  if  he  heard  any  un- 
usual noise  he  would  run  to  me  for  protection, 
being  exceedingly  timid.  I  taugnt  him  to 
howl,  so  that  he  would  do  so  by  a  mere  wave 
of  the  hand.  It  was  a  most  horrid  noise, 
which  became  at  last  such  a  nuisance  to  our- 
selves and  neighbors  that  we  were  obliged  to 
get  rid  of  him.'* 

A  Charming  Wedding  Tour. 

As  the  doctor  finished  the  wolf  anecdote,  I 
changed  for  one  of  a  different  character,  and 
said  :  "Last  Sunday  I  dined  with  a  young 
couple  who  had  married  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore, and  then  as  usual  started  on  their  wed- 
ding tour.  Not  a  soul  could  have  guessed  ita 
objective  point  for  the  passing  their  '  honey- 
moon. '  It  is  not  probable  any  other  couple 
living  has  had  sucn  an  experience.  It  was 
to  the  White  House  that  they  had  been 
invited  by  their  friends,  its  occupants,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hayes.  On  telling  me  this  the 
lady  followed  it  with  another.  '  When  I  was 
a  little  girl,  going  home  from  school  with 
other  girls,  we  passed  by  a  door  where  Gen- 
eral GniJit  was  sitting  quietly  smoking  his 
cigar.  He  stopped  us,  cliatted  a  while,  and 
finally  took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me. 
Nothing  exactly  satisfies  in  this  world,  for 
when  i  had  run  home  and  told  my  mother^ 
she  expressed  her  regret  that  I  did  not  have 
on  my  pretty  new  dress.  * ' ' 
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A  Curious  KpiTAPii.  The  Aa,y  was  what  b  caUed  a  weather- 
bri^der— duar,  sunny,  still — and  the  grave- 
Aller   giving    these    incidoDts    of    i>roud  yard  old  and  littie,  und  near  the  bunks  uf'ilio 
memory,  to  relate  I  trust  in  the  coming  years  Saiiduslcy,  and  there  I  copied  this  quaint  in- 
to her  grandchildren,  her  youthful  husoaud  scription  : 

invited  me  to  an  aner-dinnervalk.     As  from  "Prince  Howland,  dr.     Died  October?, 

the  grave  to  the  gay  is  tbe  usual  endine  on  ISIT,  aged  24  years, 
the  mimic  stage,  1  here  reverse  it,  and  po 

from  the  ^ly  M  the  grave.     It  was  to  the  "  Death,  bungtinir  archer, 

-only  Epot  wtiere  on  a  Sunday  in  m^  early  days  Lets  his  arrow  fly  ; 

one  could  go  for  a  stroll  witliout,  m  the  opin-  Misses  old  age, 

ion    of    some    estimable    people,    violating  And  lo  a  youth  must  die." 
"  God's  holy  day"— a  graveyard. 

Wfst  Unity  is  ten  niilos  northeast  of  Bryan,  on  tlio  L.  S.  &  M.  8.  R.  R. 
Newspajter ;  OiUf,  Inde()pncleut,  C.  F.  Grisier,  editor  and  publisher.  ChurcheB : 
1  Metliodist  Episcopal ;  1  United  Bretliren ;  1  Presbyterian,  and  1  CburcJi  of 
God  Bethel.     Population,  1880,  884.     School  census,  1888,  265. 

Pioneer  is  fourteen  miles  nortii  of  Brj-an.  It  is  an  important  wool  market, 
and  a  lai^  creamery  leads  in  its  indnstries.  Nevvspaper :  Tri-tMai€  Aliiancr, 
Indcjiendent  llepublituii ;  C.  J.  DeWitt,  editor.  Churches  :  1  United  Brethren  ; 
1  Methodist  Episcopal ;  1  Baptist.  Population,  1880,  764.  School  ceneiis,  1888, 
189. 

Stryker  is  nine  miles  northeast  of  Bryan,  on  the  L.  S.  &  M.  8,  E.  R.  Newfr- 
pa|)er:  Adva-noe,  Independent,  Kit^miller  &  Sou,  editors  and  publishers. 
Churches :  1  Universalist ;  1  Methodist ;  1  United  Bretliren  ;  1  Catholic.  Popu- 
lation, 1880,  662.  School  census,  1888,367;  W.A.Saunders,  superintendent 
schools. 

Edoertos  is  ten  miles  west  of  Bryan,  on  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.  Newspa- 
per ;  Earth,  Independent,  Cliaries  W.  Krathwobl,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches : 
1  Metliodist  Episcopal ;  1  Presbyterian ;  1  Disciple ;  I  Lutheran ;  1  Catholic  and 
1  Reformed.  Bank  :  Famhara  &  Co.  Population,  1880,  782.  School  census, 
-    1888,  328  ;  J.  R.  Walton,  .siijwrintendcnt  schools. 

MoNTPEi.iER  is  eight  miles  northwest  of  Bryan,  on  the  St.  Joseph's  river  and 
W.  St.  Ij.  &  P.  R.  R.  Its  princijHil  industries  are  the  manufactures  of  oars  and 
handles,  hardwood  lumber,  flouring,  brick  and  tile.  Newspapers :  Democrat, 
Democrat,  Willett  &  Ford,  editors  and  publishers ;  Enterpriee,  Republican,  Geo. 
Strayer,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches:  1  United  Brethren;  1  Methodist;  1 
Episcopal ;  1  German  Lutheran  and  1  Presbyterian.  Bank  :  Montpelier  Bank- 
ing ComjKiny ;  James  Draggoo,  president ;  M.  E.  Griswold,  cashier.  Population, 
1880,  406.     School  census,  1888,  324. 

Edon  is  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Brj-an.  Population,  1880,  513.  School 
census,  1888,  194. 
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WOOD. 

Wood  County  was  formed  from  old  Indian  Territory,  April  1,  1820,  and 
named  from  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Col.  Wood,  a  distinguishes  officer  of  engi- 
neers in  the  war  of  1812.  The  surface  is  level,  and  covered  by  the  black  swanip^ 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  and  very  fertile,  and  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  population  are  mainly  of^  New  England  descent,  with 
some  Germans.     The  principal  crops  are  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  oats  and  wheat. 

Area  about  620  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  167,492;  in 
pasture,  26,485;  woodland,  65,055;  lying  waste,  1,059;  produced  in  wheat^ 
661,013  bushels;  rye,  104,379  (largest  in  the  State);  buckwheat,  1,560;  oats^ 
815,896;  barlev,  27,080;  corn,  1,884,832;  meadow  hay,  21,000  tons;  clover, 
6,095 ;  flaxseed,  84  bushels ;  i)otatoes,  88,656  ;  tobacco,  70  lbs. ;  butter,  635,766  ; 
sorghum,  2,274  gallons;  maple  syrup,  4,873;  honey,  21,140  lbs.;  eggs,  749,213 
dozen ;  grapes,  56,220  lbs.  ;  wine,  962  gallons ;  sweet  potatoes,  21  bushels ; 
apples,  39,660;  peaches,  1,383 ;  pears,  1,537;  wool,  83,799  11)8.;  milch  cows 
owned,  8,481.  Ohio  Mining  Statistics,  1888 :  Limestone,  36,565  tons  burned 
for  lime;  81,000  cubic  feet  of  dimension  stone ;  57,1 99 cubic  yards  of  building 
stone;  8,892  cubic  feet  of  ballast  or  macadam.  School  census,  1888,  12,763; 
teachers,  410.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  196. 
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1840. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Cbmscs. 

1840. 

1880. 

Bloom, 

437 

2,022 

Montgomery, 

609 

2,283 

Center, 

97 

2,023 

Perty, 

559 

1,474 

Freedom, 

238 

1,667 

Perrysburg, 

1,041 

4,112 

Henry, 

213 

1,688 

Plain, 

272 

1,985 

Jackson, 

26 

1,028 

Portage, 

199 

1,434 

Lake, 

2,207 

Rons, 

639 

Liberty, 

216 

1,292 

Troy, 

383 

1,407 

Middleton, 

193 

1,606 

Washington, 

244 

1,426 

Milton  and  Weston, 

539 

Webster, 

1,197 

Milton, 

2,181 

Weston, 

2,351 

Population  of  Wood  in  1830, 1,096  ;  1840,  5,458  ;  1850,  9,165 ;  1860, 17,886  ; 
1880,  34,022:  of  whom  25,808  were  born  in  Ohio;  1,569,  Pennsylvania; 
1204,  New  York;  169,  Virginia;  1 58,  Indiana ;  38,  Kentucky;  2092,  German 
Empire;  626,  England  and  Wales;  321,  British  America;  274  Ireland;  118, 
France;   110,  Scotland;  and  21,  Norway  and  Sweden.     Census,  1890,  44,392. 

Drainage. 

Since  our  original  edition  of  1847  few  counties  of  the  State  have  been  so  sur- 
prisingly transformed  as  Wood.  It  was  then  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  covering 
the  black  swamp,  and  with  few  inhabitants.  This  advance  has  l)een  owing  to  the 
very  extensive  system  of  drainage  and  clearing  off  the  forest,  which  has  brought 
a  large  body  of  agriculturalists  to  settle  up  the  country,  three-fourths  of  whom 
are,  to-day,  within  a  radius  of  about  2J  miles  of  some  line  of  railway  :  hence  there 
has  been  a  steady  and  uniform  advance  in  agricultural  development.  It  is  now 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  great  garden  spots  of  the  country. 

What  drainage  is  doing  for  this  entire  region  is  told  in  the  article,  "The  Black 
Swamp,''  under  the  head  of  Putnam  County.  One  single  ditch  in  Wood  county, 
the  "Jackson. Cut-off,"  drains  30,000  acres,  and  cost  $110,000.  It  is  therein 
stated  that,  counting  in  the  railway  ditches  with  the  public  and  private  ditches  of 
the  farmers,  there  are  in  Wood  county  alone  16,000  miles  of  ditches,  at  an  aggre- 
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colonial  government  about  the  middle  of  the 
\aet  oeiitury,  were  finally  termiDSted  on  this 
river  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Gen.  Wnyne 
in  1794.  Previous  tc  that  event  no  portion 
of  the  West  was  more  beloved  by  the  IndiaDs 
than  the  Talleys  of  the  Mauuiee  and  itJt  tribu- 
taries. In  the  doily  jouniul  of  Wayne'scam- 
puign,  kept  by  George  Will,  under  date  of 
Aug,  f),  1794.  when  the  army  was  encamped 
fifty-Hiz  milea  in  advance  of  Fort  Recovery, 
the  writer  says:  "We  are  within  six  miles 
of  the  Augkiie  river,  and  I  expect  to  eal 
green  corn  to-mormw."  On  the  Sth  of  the 
inth.  afler  the  arrival  of  the 


gate  cost  of  millions  o*"  dollars.  TIkbp  are  the  basis  of  the  great  agricnitnnil  pros- 
perity of  the  county  in  connwlion  with  the  richness  of  the  soil.  And  later,  comes 
the  discovery  and  use  of  its  great  gas  and  oil  resources  to  further  enhance  its 
prosiH-rity. 

Early  History. 
The  following  sket^'h  of  the  early  history  of  this  region  was  eonimunieat^d  to 
our  original  edition  by  Hezekiah  L,  Hoe.MER,  then  a  young   lawyer  of  Pcrrj's- 
bnrg.     He  eventually  removed  to  the  Pacitiu  Slope,  aud  held  there  a  high  judia'al 
position. 

recently  through  the  St&te,  in  discharging 
uiy  judicial  duties,  I  sometimes  passed  over 
the  ground  on  which  I  had  seen  towns  tilled 
with  happy  families  of  that  devoted  raoe 
without  [H-rceiving  the  smallest  trace  of  what 
bad  once  been  there.  All  their  ancient  eci- 
tlemente  on  the  route  to  Fort  DeGance,  and 
from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  had 
been  broken  up  and  deserted, 

'■  The  battle-ground  of  Gen.  Wayne,  whioh 
I  had  o^en  seen  in  the  rude  state  in  which  it 
was  when  the  decisive  action  of  1794  was 
fuuffht.  was  so  altered  and  changed  that  I 
could  not  reoogniie  it,  and  not  an  indicatioQ 
remained  of  the  very  extensive  Indian  settle- 
ments which  I  had  formerly  seen  there.  It 
seemed  almost  im^KNuible  that  in  so  short  k 
period  such  an  astonishing  change  could  have 

four  or  five  miles  in  corn-fields  down  the      taken  place," 

AugluEe.  and  there  is  not  less  than  1,000         Tliese  extracts  ^rove  that  ever,  afler  th« 

acres  of  com  around  the  town,"    Tliis  jour- 
I  Did,  kept  from  thut  time  until  the  return  of 

1  the  army  to  Port  Greenville,  is  full  of  de- 

'  acriptions  of  the  immenae  corn-fields,  large 

vegetable  patches,  and  old  apple  trees,  found 

along  the  banks  of  the  AlaunJce  from  itH 

mouth  to  Fort  Wayne.     It  discloses  the  as- 
tonishing fact  that  for  a  period  of  eight  davs 

while  building  Fort  Defiance,  the  army  ob- 
tained their  bread  and  vegetables  from  the 

corn-fields  and  potato   patches  surrounding 

the  fort.     In  their  march  from  Fort  Defiance 

to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  the  army  nassed 

through  a  number  of  Indian  towns  composed 

of  huts,  constructed  of  bark  and  skins,  which 

afforded  evidence  that  the  people  who  had 

once  inhabited  them  were  composed,  not  only 

of  Indians,  but  of  Canadian  French  and  rene- 
gade Englishmen. 

The  Mativiee  Val/ei,  After  Waynes  Vidon/. 

— What  the  condition  of  the  valley  was  for 

some  years  afler  Wayne's  c^impaign  may  be 

gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  one 

of  Judse  Burnet's  letters,  published  by  the 

Ohio  Historical    Society,      After  assigning 

some  reasons  for  the  downfall  of  the  Inaians, 

he  says  i  "  My  yearly  trips  to  Detroit,  from 

1 796  to  1802,madeitnecessary  to  pass  through 

some  of  their  towns,  and  convenient  to  visit 

many  of  them.     Of  course  I  had  frequent 

opportunities  of  seeing  thousands  of  them,  in 

their  villages  and  at  their  hunting  camps,  and 

of  forming;  a  personal  acquaintance  with  some 

of  their  distinguished  chiefs.     I  have  eat  and 

slept  in  their  towns,  and  partaken  of  their 

hospitalit)',  which  had  no  limit  but  that  of 

their  contracted  means.     In  journeying  more 


fkim  the  favorite  home  and  numerous  graves  ' 
ofhiarace,  A  chain  of  causes  which  followed  ' 
this  battle  finally  wrested  from  him  the  Inst 
foothold  of  his  soil.  These  may  be  said  ti 
have  commenced  with  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, made  on  the  3d  of  Aupiist.  1795,  wiih 
the  Wyandote,  Ottawas,  and  other  trib^ 
loc«t«d  in  this  region.  By  this  treaty,  anionic 
various  other  cessions  of  territory,  a  tract  of 
land  twelve  miles  square  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  and  one  of  six  miles  square  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  were  given  to  the  United 
States.  This  treatv  was  followed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Doundaries  of  the  county 
of  Wayne,  which  included  a  part  of  the  States 
of  Ohio.  Indiana  and  the  whole  of  Michigan. 
The  Fimt  White  &«/ei-.— Notwithstand- 
ing this  actual  declaration  of  ownership  by  the 
government,  few  only  of  the  whites  of  the 
country  were  willing  to  penetrate  and  reside 
in  this  yet  unforsaKcn  abode  of  the  Indian. 
Col.  John  Anderson  was  the  first  white  tinder 
of  any  notorietyon  the  Maumee.  He  settled 
at  Fort  Miami  as  earlyas  1800.  Peter  Manor, 
a  Frenchman,  was  here  previous  to  that  time, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  chief  Fonlogany.  by 
the  name  ot  SaicendeOam.  or  "the  Yellow 
Hair."  Manor,  however,  did  not  come  here 
to  reside  until  1808.  Indeed,  I  cannot  learn 
the  names  of  any  of  the  seltlets  prior  to  1810 
excei>t  the  two  above  mentioned.  We  may 
mention  among  those  who  came  during  the 
year  1810.  Maj-  Amos  Spafford.  Andrew 
Race.  Thomas  Jjeaming,  Halsey  W.  Le&iu- 
ing,  James  Cariin,  Wm.  Carter,  George  Bla- 
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lock,  James  SlasoiK  Samnel  H.  Ewing,  Jesse 
Skinner,  David  Hull,  Thomas  Dick,  Wra. 
Peters,  Ambrose  Hick  ox,  Richard  GifFord. 
All  these  individuals  were  settled  within  a 
circumference  of  ten  miles,  embracing  the 
amphitheatre  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  as 
early  as  1810.  Maj.  Amos  Spafford  came 
here  to  perform  the  duties  of  collector  of  the 
port  of  Miami.  He  was  also  appointed  dep- 
uty postmaster.  A  copy  of  his  return  to  the 
government  as  collector  for  the  first  quarter 
of  his  service,  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1810, 
shows  the  aggregate  amount  of  exports  to 
have  been  $5,640.85.  This  was,  for  skins 
and  furs,  $5,610.85,  and  for  twenty  gallons 
of  bear' 8  oil,  $30. 

When.  War  Broke  out  in  1812  there  were 
sixt^-seven  families  residing  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids.  Manor — or  Minard,  the  Frenchman 
a.Dove  alluded  to — states  that  the  first  intima- 
tion that  the  settlers  had  of  HulFs  surrender 
at  Detroit  manifested  itself  by  the  appearance 
of  a  party  of  British  and  Indians  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapids  a  few  days  afler  it  took  place. 
The  Indians  plundered  the  settlers  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  departed  for  Detroit 
in  canoes.  Three  of  their  number  remained 
with  the  intention  of  going  into  the  interior 
of  the  State.  One  of  these  was  a  Delaware 
chief  by  the  name  of  8ac-a-manc.  Manor 
won  his^  confidence,  under  the  pretence  of 
friendship  for  the  British,  and  was  by  him 
informed  that  in  a  few  days  a  ^rand  assem- 
blage of  all  the  northwestern  tribes  was  con- 
templated at  Fort  Maiden,  and  that  in  about 
two  days  after  that  assemblage  a  large  num- 
ber of  British  and  Indians  would  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  on  their  march  to  relieve 
Fort  Wayne,  then  under  investment  by  the 
American  army,  as  was  supposed.  He  also 
informed  him  that,  when  tney  came  again, 
thev  would  massacre  all  the  Yankees  found 
in  the  valley.  Sac-a-manc  lefl  for  the  interior 
of  the  State,  aflcr  remaining  a  day  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids. 

Flight  of  the  Settlers. — ^The  day  after  his 
departure  Minard  called  upon  Maj.  Spafford. 
and  warned  him  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Indians,  as  he  had  received  them  from 
Sac-a-manc.  The  major  placed  no  confidence 
in  them,  and  expressed  a  determination  to 
remain  until  our  army  from  the  interior  should 
reach  this  frontier.  A  few  days  after  this 
conversation  a  man  by  the  name  of  Oordon 
was  seen  approaching  the  residence  of  Maj. 
Spafford  in  great  haste.  This  individual  had 
b^n  rearea  among  the  Indians,  but  had, 
previous  to  this  time,  received  some  favors 
of  a  trifling  character  from  Maj.  Spafford. 
The  msgor  met  him  in  his  corn-field,  and  was 
informed  that  a  party  of  about  fifly  Potta- 
watomies,  on  their  way  to  Maiden,  had  taken 
this  route,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  would 
be  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  He  also  urged 
the  m^jor  to  make  good  his  escape  immedi- 
ately. Most  of  the  families  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  had  left  the  valley  after  receiving  in- 
telligence of  Hull's  surrender.  The  major 
assembled  those  that  were  left  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  where  they  put  in  tolerable  sail- 


ing condition  an  old  barge,  in  which  some 
officers  had  descended  the  river  from  Fort 
\yayne  the  year  previous.  They  had  barely 
time  to  get  such  of  their  effects  as  were  port- 
able on  board,  and  row  down  into  the  Send 
below  the  town,  before  they  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  Indians  above.  Finding  no  Americans 
here,  the  Indians  passed  on  to  Maiden.  The 
major  and  his  companions  sailed  in  their  crazy 
vessel  down  the  lake  to  the  Quaker  settlement 
at  Milan,  on  Huron  river,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Sac-a-manc,  on  his  return  from  the  interior 
of  the  State,  a  few  days  aft;er  the  event, 
showed  Manor  the  scalps  of  three  persons 
that  he  had  killed  during  his  absence,  on  Owl 
creek,  near  Mount  Vernon.  At  the  time 
mentioned  by  him  a  detachment  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  under  command  of  Col.  Elliott, 
accompanied  by  about  500  Indians,  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  rapids.  They  were  anxious 
to  obtain  guides.  Manor  feigned  lameness 
and  ignorance  of  the  country  above  the  head 
of  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  up 
the  river.  By  this  means  he  escaped  being 
pressed  into  their  service  above  tnat  point. 
He  accompanied  them  that  far  with  his  cart 
and  i>ony,  and  was  then  permitted  to  return. 
On  his  return  he  met  Col.  Elliott,  the  com- 
mander of  the  detachment,  at  the  foot  of 
Presque  Isle  Hill,  who  stopped  him,  and, 
aft^r  learning  the  services  he  nad  performed, 
permitted  him,  with  a  curse,  to  go  on.  A 
mile  below  him  he  met  a  party  of  about  forty^ 
Pottawatomies,  who  also  desired  to  know 
where  he  was  going.  Manor  escaped  being 
compelled  to  return  bv  telling  them  he  was 
returning  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  aft«r  for- 
age for  the  army.  The  British  and  Indians 
pursued  their  march  up  the  river  until  they 
saw  the  American  flag  waving  over  Winches- 
ter's encampment  at  Defiance,  when  they 
returned  in  double  quick  timejto  Canada. 
On  their  return  they  burned  the  dwellings, 
stole  the  horses  and  aestroyed  the  corn-fields 
of  the  settlers  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 

Manor,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  tne  foot  of 
the  rapids,  went  down  the  river  to  the  British 
fleet,  then  lying  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  creek, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Mills.  Here  he 
reported  himself,  told  what  he  had  done  for 
the  army,  and  desired  leave  to  go  to  his  family 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Capt.  Mills,  hav- 
ing no  evidence  of  hi^  loyalty  beyond  his  own 
word,  put  him  under  hatches  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  Through  the  aid  of  his  friena.  Beau- 
grand.  Minard  was  released  in  a  few  days, 
ioineu  his  family,  and  was  afterwards  a  scout 
for  our  army  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  is  now  (ls40)  living  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids,  on  a  reservation  of  land  granted 
him  by  the  government,  at  the  request  of  his 
Indian  father,  Ton-tog-sa-ny.  [Another  ac- 
count of  Peter  Manor  is  in  Lucas  Countv.] 

After  Peace  was  Declared,  most  of  the 
settlers  that  had  lived  here  previous  to  the 
war  returned  to  their  old  possessions.  They 
were  partly  indemnified  by  government  for 
their  losses.  Many  of  them  lived  in  the 
block- houses  on  Fort  Meigs,  and  one  or  two 
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of  tbc  cititeDfl  of  our  toTn  vere  born  in  otie 
of  them.  The  settlement  uf  tbe  valley  was 
Ht  first  slow,  but  the  foot  of  the  rapids  and 
vioinity  was  seitletl  loDg  before  any  of  the 
rest.  In  1810  government  sent  on  agent  to 
lay  out  a  town  at  the  point  best  calculated 
forooiumercialpurposea.  ThataecntBoutnicii 
the  river  from  its  mouth,  and  fixed  tipon 
PerryabufK.  The  town  was  laid  out  that 
year,  and  named  afl«r  Coui.  Perry  by  Hon. 
Josiab  MeigB,  then  Comptroller  of  the  Trean- 
nry.  This  oountv  was  then  embraced  in  the 
county  limits  of  Logan  cnunty.  Bellefonlaine 
being  tbe  oounty-seat.  When  the  limits  of 
Wood  oouiity  were  first  deCenutncd,  there  was 
a  great  struggle  between  these  three  towns 

This  part  of  the  Maiimeo  valley  has  Ijeeu  uotaJ  for  militarj'  operations.  Wayne's 
victory  uver  the  Indians  (see  Lucas  Comity),  Aug.  20,  1T94,  was  gained  withiu 
its  borders.     It  was  also  the  theatre  of  imjmrtant  operatiouB  in  the  war  of  1812. 


at  the  foot  of  the  rapids — Ori«uia,  Manmee 
and  Ptrryaburg — for  the  county-seat,  The 
decision  in  favor  of  Perrvsburg  was  ihe  cau»e 
of  the  nbnndonment  of  the  little  tomi  of 
Orleans,  which  soon  afi«r  fell  into  dec^. 

The  last  remnant  of  the  powerful  Ottawa 
tribe  of  Indians  removed  from  this  valley  west 
of  the  Mississippi  in  183S.  Tliey  numbered 
some  inl^restiTig  men  amone  them.  There 
was  Nawosh,  Ui'kquenoxy,  Charioe,  Ottocn. 
Petonqwet,  men  of  eloquence,  remembered  by 
many  of  our  citiicTis.  Their  hurying-eToundd 
and  village-sites  are  EcaU«red  along  botli 
banks  of  the  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Fort 
Defiance. 


MaT<ii  of  Gni.  //(iW.— About  the  middle 
of  June,  1812.  the  army  of  Hull  left  Urbsna. 
and  passed  through  the  present  counties  of 
liogan.  Hardin,  Hancoct  and  Wood,  into 
Michigan.  They  cut  a  road  through  the  for- 
est, and  erected  Forls  M"Arthur  and  Findlay 
on  the  rouio.  and  arrived  st  the  Maumee  on 
the  30th  of  June,  which  they  crossed  at  or 
near  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  Hull  surrendered 
at  Detroit  on  the  16th  of  the  August  fol- 

Timper*  Erpfdilion. — lu  the  same  sum- 
mer,  Gen.  Eavrard  W.  Tnpper,  of  Gallia 
county,  raised  about  1,000  men  for  nx  months' 
duly,  mainly  from  Gallia,  Lawrence  and  .Tack- 
Bon  couulJes,  who,  under  the  orders  of  Gen. 
Winchester,  marched  from  Urbana  north  by 
the  route  of  Hull,  and  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Miiumee  rapids.  The  Indiana  appearing 
in  force  on  the  opposite  bank,  Tupper  en- 
deavored to  cross  tne  river  with  bis  troops  in 
the  night ;  but  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  the  feeble,  half-starved  condition  of  his 
men  and  horses  were  such,  that  the  attempt 
failed.    The  enemy  soon  after  collected  a  su- 

Eerior  force,  and  attacked  Tupper  in  hiscamp, 
ut  were  driven  otf  with  considerable  loss. 
They  returned  to  Detroit,  and  the  Americans 
marched  back  to  Fort  M'Arthur. 

WtnchefUrt  Defeat.~On  the  10th  of  Jan- 


uary,  IR 


1RI3,  Gen.  Winchester,  whose  tn>op» 
stationed  at  Forts  Wsyne  and  De%- 
ance,  arrived  at  the  rapids,  having  marched 
from  tbe  latter  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Maumee.  There  they  encamped  until  the 
ITth,  when  Winchester  resumed  his  march 
north,  and  was  defeated  with  great  loss  on  tlie 
22d.  on  the  river  Aaisin,  near  the  site  of 
Mouroe,  Michigan. 

On  receiving  information  of  Winchester's 
defeat,  Gen.  Harrison  sent  Dr.  McKeeh«a 
from  Portage  river  with  medicines  and  money 
to  Maiden,  Tor  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and 
Che  prisoners.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
Frenchman  and  a  militia-man,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  letter  from  Harrison,  addressed 
to  any  British  officer  whom  he  might  meet, 
describing  his  errand.  The  night  after  they 
left  they  hulted  al  the  Mauniee  mpids  lo  lake 
a  few  hours'  sleep,  in  a  vai»nt  cabin  upon 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  about  fift^  irtda 
north  of  the  present  bridge.  The  canole  ia 
which  they  travelled  was  left  at  the  door, 
with  a  fia^  of  truce  set  up  in  it  They  were 
discovered  m  the  night  bva  part^  of  Indians, 
accompanied,  it  ia  said,  by  a  British  officer ; 
one  of  tbe  men  was  killed,  and  the  others 
taken  to  Maiden,  where  the  doctor  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Proctor  and  loaded  with 
irons. 


'  The  Building  of  Fort  Mkigs. 

Afier  the  defeat  of  IKncA^ster,  Gen.  Harrison,  about  the  first  of  February,  estab- 
lished his  advanced  posts  at  the  foot  of  the  mi>ids.  He  ordered  Capt.  Wood,  of 
tlie  engineer  cor[>s,  to  fortify  the  position,  as  It  was  his  iuteotiou  to  make  this 
]>oiiit  his  grand  de}X)t.  The  fort,  erected  was  afterwards  named  Meigs,  in  honor 
of  Governor  Meigs. 

Harrison  ordereil  all  the  troojw  in  the  rear  to  join  him  immediately.  He  was 
in  hojjes,  by  tlie  middle  of  February,  to  advance  upon  Maiden,  and  strike  a  blow 
that  should  in  some  measure  retrieve  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the  Ameri- 
can arms  in  this  quarter. 

On  the  9th  of  Februai-y  intelligence  was  brought  of  the  encampment  of  about 
600   Indians,  twenty  miles  down,  near  the  Bay  sliore.     Harrison  had  with  him. 
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at  this  time  about  2,000  men  at  the  post.  The  same  night,  or  that  following,  600 
men  left  the  fort  under  Harrison,  and  marched  down  the  river  on  the  ice  twenty 
miles,  when   they  discovered   some  fires   on   the  north  side  of  the  river,  which 

S roved  to  have  been  that  of  the  Indians  who  had  fled  the  day  before.  Here  the 
etachment,  which  had  been  joined  by  500  men  more  from  the  post,  waited  a  few 
minutes,  without  having  time  to  warm  themselves,  it  being  intensely  cold,  when 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  made  known.  This  was  to  march  after  the  In- 
dians ;  and  all  those  unable  by  fatigue  to  continue  were  ordered  to  follow  the 
next  day.  On  resuming  the  line  of  march  the  army  had  proceeded  only  about 
two  miles  when  their  only  cannon,  with  the  horses  attached,  broke  through  the 
ice.  This  was  about  two  hours  before  morning,  and  the  moon  unfortunately  was 
nearly  down.  In  endeavoring  to  extricate  the  horses,  Lieut.  Joseph  H.  Larwill, 
who  had  charge  of  the  piece,  with  two  of  his  men,  broke  through  the  ice  and 
narrowly  escaped  drowning.  The  army  thereupon  halted,  and  a  company  ordered 
to  assist  in  recovering  the  cannon,  which  was  not  accomplished  until  daybreak. 
Some  of  the  men  gave  out  from  being  wet,  cold  and  fatigued ;  but  the  lieuten- 
ant, with  the  remainder,  proceeded  with  the  cannon  after  the  main  army,  which  they 
overtook  shortly  after  sunrise,  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  spies 
were  then  arriving  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Indians  had  left  the  river  Raisin 
for  Maiden.  Upon  this  the  troops,  having  exhausted  their  provisions,  returned, 
arriving  at  Fort  Meigs  just  as  the  evening  gun  had  been  fired,  having  performed 
a  march  of  forty-five  miles  on  the  ice  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Langham's  Desperate  Enterprise. 

A  few  hours  after  this,  about  250  men  volunteered  to  go  on  an  enterprise  of  the 
most  desperate  nature.  On  Friday,  the  26th,  the  volunteer  corps  destined  for  this 
duty  were  addressed  on  parade  by  Gen.  Harrison,  who  informed  them  that  when 
they  had  got  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  fort  they  were  to  be  informed  of  the 
errand  they  were  upon,  and  that  all  who  then  wished  could  return,  but  not  after- 
wards. He  represented  the  undertaking  as  in  a  high  degree  one  of  peril  and  pri- 
vation ;  but  he  promised  that  those  who  deported  themselves  in  a  gallant  and 
soldierlike  manner  should  be  rewarded,  and  their  names  forwarded  to  the  general 
government. 

The  corps  took  up  their  line  of  march  and  concentrated  at  what  is  now  Lower 
Sandusky,  where  was  then  a  block-house,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Stephenson,  at  that 
time  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  militia. 

The  force,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  I^angham,  consisted  of  68 
r^ulars,  120  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  militia,  32  men  under  Lieut.  Madiss, 
and  22  Indians,  making,  with  their  officers,  242  men ;  besides  these  w  ere  24 
drivers  of  sleds  and  several  pilots. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  March  they  left  the  block-house  with  six  days* 
provisions,  and  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  when  Capt.  Langham  ordered  a 
halt.  He  addressed  the  soldiers  and  informed  them  of  the  objec^t  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  to  move  down  to  Lake  Erie  and  cn)ss  over  the  ice  to  Maiden,  and,  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  to  destroy  with  combustibles  the  British  fleet  and  the  pub- 
lic stores  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  l)oing  done,  the  men  were  to  retreat  in 
their  sleighs  to  the  point  of  the  Maumee  bay,  when  their  retreat  was  to  l)e  covered 
by  a  large  force  under  Harrison.  At  this  time,  independent  of  the  garrison  at 
Maiden,  in  that  vicinity  was  a  large  Ixxly  of  Indians,  and  it  required  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstancec  to  render  the  enterprise  successful.  Capt.  I^angham  gave 
liberty  for  all  who  judged  it  too  hazardous  to  withdraw.  Twenty  of  the  militia  and 
six  or  seven  of  the  Indians  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty.  The  rest  moved 
down  the  river  in  sleighs,  and  took  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  passing 
through  and  across  the  peninsula,  and  crossed  at  the  bay  of  Portage  river,  and 
soon  came  in  view  of  the  lake  and  its  embosoming  islands.  Some  of  the  men 
36 
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walking  out  on  Uie  ice  of  the  lako  were  Riarmed  by  wb&t  was  judgod  to  be  &  budy 
tif  men  moving  towards  tliem.  It  was  subsequently  diacovered  to  be  the  rays  of 
the  aim,  reflecting  on  ice  tlirown  up  in  ridges. 

The  party  enomped  Dear  tbe  lake,  and  being 
without  any  tents,  were  tliorouglily  wet  by  the 
8D0W  and  rain.  Afler  the  RUardH  were  sta- 
tioneij.  aiid  all  had  retired  to  rest,  the  report 
of  a  musket  was  heard,  and  every  man  spraog 
to  his  poBl,  ready  for  a^un.  It  proved  to 
have  been  a  laltte  alnnn — an  accidental  dig- 
chsrge  through  the  carelcBaness  of  one  of  the 
men.  (Japi.  uiDg;ham  wbh  aluiuat  determined 
to  liave  the  soldier  sliot  lor  his  carelessnees, 
as  it  now  had  becvnie  jiartioularly  necessarj- 
for  the  utiuost  precauiioii ;  but  motives  of 
humanity  prevailed,  and  he  was  suffered  to 
go  nnpuniehed. 

Oa  the  next  inuming.  March  3d,  rhey  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ice  to  Middle  Bass  inland,  seven- 
teen miles  from  their  eneampment.  Just  be- 
fore ihcy  left  the  lake  shore  an  ensign  and 
thirteen  militia,  one  of  the  Indian  chieft  and 
several  of  the  Indians  deserted  thenj.  During 
their  progress  to  the  isLiud  the  weather  was 
stormy,  wind  blowing  and  snowing,  and  in 
piacee  it  was  quite  slippery.  They  arrived  at 
the  iiorthweft  side  of  the  island  early  in  the 
«fternoun,  when  the  weather  moderated. 

In  the  course  of  the  atleruoon  sled  tracks 
were  discovered  on  the  ice,  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Maiden.  Tliese  were  presumed  to 
have  been  made  by  two  Frenchmen,  whi^  left 
Sandusky  the  day  before  the  corps  of  Lang- 
ham,  ^ey  had  then  stated  they  were  going 
to  the  river  Huron,  which  was  in  an  op))osile 
direction  :  the  officers  now  felt  assured  ihey 
were  inimical  lo  their  designs,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  give  the  British  notice  of  their 
intentions.  Slonwver,  io  the  north  of  the 
island  on  which  they  were  the  ice  was  weak, 
and  the  lake  appeared  to  be  broken  up  to  the 

It  being  the  intended  route  to  go  by  the 
western  Sister  island,  to  elude  the  spies  of 
the  enemy,  the  guides  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  it  was  totally  impossible  lo  go  to  Mai- 
den ;  that  the  river  Detroit  and  the  lake  from 
the  middle  Sister  were  doubtless  broken  up, 
and  that  there  was  a  iwssibility  of  getting  as 
far  north  as  the  middle  Sister ;  but  as  the 
distance  from  that  to  the  Detroit  river, 
eighteen  miles,  had  to  be  perFormed  alter 
night,  they  could  not  attempt  going,  being 
fully  satisfled  that  they  could  not  arrive  at 
the  point  of  destination,  and  as  the  weather 
wan  and  had  been  soft,  that,  should  a  south- 
erly wind  blow  up,  the  lake  would  inevitably 


break  up,  and  they  might  be  caunl 
one  of  the  islands.  They  then  affi] 
had  gone  as  far  as  thcythought 


ihto 


iffirmed  they 
it  either  Bate 


ir  prudent,  and  would  not  take  the  responsi- 
Dility  on  them  any  farther.  Capt,  Ijangham 
culled  the  guides  and  officers  together.  He 
stated  tliat  he  had  been  instnicted  to  go  no 
farther  than  the  guides  thought  safe,  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  officers,  who  unanimously 
decided  that  it  was  improper  to  proceed,  and 
that  they  should  return. 


The  weather  having  slightly  improved,  al- 
though slill  unfavorable,  a  second  euuiicil 
was  called  of  the  officers  and  guides,  but  with 
the  same  result.  The  captain  then  called 
the  men  and  gave  the  opioicn  of  tbeir 
superiors,  and  presented  the  importance  of 
the  exp^ition  to  the  government  Sthould  they 
succeed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  represented 
that  they  might  be  Ittst  on  the  lake  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice.  without  rendering 
any  serviee  to  their  countiy,  who  would  thu« 
be  deprived  of  the  choice  troops  of  the  army. 
The  soldiers,  on  thus  being  called  for  their 
opinion,  expressed  themselves  as  ready  to  go 
wherever  their  officers  would  lead ;  at  the 
same  time  said  tliey  should  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  their  superiom.  whose  judgment 
was  better  than  their  own. 

The  partj'  returned  by  the  way  of  Presque 
Isle,  at  which  point  they  ir"'  "—  " — '- — 
with  a  body  of  troops.     I 

proceeded  lo  Fort  Meigs  it. j. , 

oourse  of  their  journey  oack  they  found  the 
lake  open  near  the  western  Sister  island. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  the  day  being  very 
finc^veralof  Lhemenwentdownasfar  as  the 
old  British  fort.  ?omc  of  them  discovered  a 
Tiarty  of  Iiidians,  and  gave  the  alarm.  The 
latter  fired  at  them,  and  one  man.  while  run- 
ning, was  shot  through  the  left  skirt  of  his 
coat.  Luckily  a  hymn-book  which  be  car- 
ried there  rei»ived  the  ball,  which  was  buried 
in  its  leaves.  The  nien  escaped  safely  into 
the  flirt,  but  IJeut.  Walker,  who  was  out 
hunting  for  wild  fowl,  was  killed.  His  body 
was  found  the  next  day  and  brought  into  tlie 
fort,  where  his  grave  is  lo  be  seen  at  the 
present  day. 

Harrison  had  determined,  if  possible,  to 
regain  Detroit,  and  in  a  measure  atone  for  the 
disasters  of  the  war  in  this  quarter ;  but .  the 
weather  had  proved  unfavorable  for  the 
transportation  to  Fort  MeigjS  of  a  sufficient 
bod3'  of  troops  for  such  an  object.  His  force 
there  was  diminished,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  a 
part  of  those  at  the  rapids,  and  nothing  more 
was  left,  for  him  but  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive. Satisfied  that,  in  his  weakened  condi- 
tion, the  enemy  would  make  a  descent  from 
Maiden  upon  the  fortas  soon  as*  the  ice  broke 
up  in  the  lake,  he  left  in  March  for  the 
interior,  to  hasten  on  all  the  troops  be  could 
raise  to  its  defence.  On  the  12tb  of  April 
he  returned  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
troops,  and  applied  himself  with  great  as- 
siduity to  completing  the  defences. 

About  this  time  a  Canadian  Frenchman, 
with'abouta  dozen  of  his  own  counirjuien, 
all  volunteers,  had  a  desperate  boat-fight 
with  an  equal  number  of  Inaians  in  the  river, 
near  the  north  side  of  the  large  inland  below 
the  fort,  and  defeated  them.  The  whites 
were  all  either  killed  or  wounded,  except  the 
captain  and  two  of  his  men.      As  they  were 
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M  the  ToreKoing  is  from  the  Jouroal  of 
Lieut.  I^rwiU,  who  was  one  of  Capt.  Lang- 
ham's  party. 


Plan  of  Fobt  Meigs. 

The  annexed  plan  of  Fort  Meigs  with  its  environs  is  from  the  survey  of 
Lieut.  Joseph  H.  Larwill,  made  between  the  two  si^es.  It  was  obtained  directly 
from  him  for  otir  first  edition.  He  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Mans- 
field and  also  of  Wooster,  He  showed  me  some  of  his  field  books  with  entries  oi' 
anrveys  of  wild  lands,  with  remarks  npoii  soil  timber.  If  the  woods  were  beech 
and  sugar  maple,  it  was  certain  it  was  firet-class  soil  for  wheat.  He  was  an  old- 
style  Jackson  DemtK^rat  of  positive  eouvictions  and  declarations,  and  hated  the 
British  and  Indians.  lu  tlie  history  of  Wooster  (see  page  531)  is  told  what  a 
narrow  escape  my  old  friend  Lanvill  had  from  being  blown  u}i.  Luckily  he 
jived  to  fight  and  help  whip  the  British  and  their  red-skinned  allies  and  then  made 
notes  to  show  how  they  did  it. 

[ExjJanationis. — <i,  grand  battery,  commanded  by  Capt.  Daniel  Cusliing;  6, 
mortar  battery ;  c,  i,  o,  minor  lotteries ;  g,  battery  commanded  at  the  second  siege 


Four  Mnoe  and  itb  Environs. 


by  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Gaine.s ;  c,  niafrazines.  The  black  squares  on  the  lines  of  tSe 
fort  represent  the  ]>o8ition  of  the  block-houses.  The  dotted  lines  show  the 
traverses,  or  walls  of  earth,  thrown  up.  The  longest,  the  grand  traverse,  had  a 
base  of  20  feet,  wan  12  in  height,  nnd  about  OOO  in  length.  The  traverses  running 
lengthwise  of  the  fort  were  raised  a"  a  pmtcction  against  the  lotteries  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  ami  those  runnuig  crosswise  were  to  defend  them  from 
the  British  Iwtterics  on  this  side.  The  British  Imtterios  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  were  named  as  follows;  a,  queen's;  h,  sailors';  tl,  kings',  and  r,  mortar. 
The  fort  stood  upon  high  ground,  on  the  mai^in  of  a  Ijaiik,  elevated  about  sixty 
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feet  above  the  Maaraee.  The  surfece  is  nearly  level,  and  is  covered  by  a  green 
eward.  The  oiitHne  of  the  fort  is  now  (1846)  well  defined,  and  the  grand  traverse 
yet  rises  si\  or  eight  feet  from  the  surroiindiug  ground.  The  work  originally 
wivered  alxiut  teu  acres,  but  was  reduced  in  area  between  the  two  sieges,  to  accom- 
modate a  smaller  number  of  troops.  Just  above,  a  large  number  of  sunken 
gravefi  indicate  the  lot/ality  of  the  soldiers'  burying-ground.  The  graves  of  Lieul. 
Walker  and  Lient.  McOulloitgh — the  last  of  whom  was  sliot  while  conversing- 
witli  Gen.  Harrison — are  within  the  fort.  The  first  is  surmounted  by  a  small 
stone,  with  an  inscription — llie  last  is  enclosed  by  a  fence,  (See  view  of  Maumee 
City,  in  Lucas  County.)  To  understand  the  |K)sition  of  F<)rt  Meigs,  with  reference 
lo  the  British  fort  iind  surrounding  country,  see  map  in  Lucas  County  illustrating 
the  liattles  of  the  Maumee  couutrv*. 

THK  SIEGE  OF    FORT  MEIGS. 

"On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  I^ake  Erie,  General  Pi-octor,  with  all  his 
disposable  fortv,  cunsistiug  of  regularn  and  Canadian  militia  from  Maiden,  and  a 
lai^  body  of  Indians  under  their  celebruted  chief,  Tecumsch,  amoimting  in  the 
whole  to  two  thousand  men,  laid  .siege  to  Fort  Meigs.  To  encourage  the  Indians^ 
he  had  promised  them  an  easy  conquest,  and  assured  them  that  General  Harrison 
should  be  delivered  up  to  Tecumsen.  On  the  26th  of  April  the  British  columns 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  establish^  their  principal  batter- 
ies on  a  commanding  eminence  opposite  the  fort.  On  the  27th  tlie  Indiana 
crossed  the  river,  and  established  Uiemselves  in  the  rear  of  the  Ameritau  lines. 
The  garrison,  not  having  completed  their  wells,  had  no  water  except  what  they 
obtained  frtim  tlie  river,  under  a  constant  firing  of  the  enemy.  On  the  first, 
second  and  third  of  Ma}'  their  batteries  kept  up  an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and 
shells  upon  the  fort.  On  the  night  of  the  third  the  British  erected  a  gun  and 
mortar  battery  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  within  two  himdred  and  fifty  yai-ds 
of  the  American  lines.  The  Indians  climlx^  the  trees  in  the  neigbl>orhood  of  the 
liirt,  and  poured  in  a  galling  fire  ujxm  the  garrison.  In  ihis  situatiim  General 
Harrison  received  a  summons  from  Proctor  for  a  surrender  of  the  garrison,  greatly 
magnifying  his  means  of  annoyance;  this  was  answered  by  a  prompt  refusal,  as- 
suring the  British  general  that  if  he  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  it  would  not 
be  by  capitulation,*  Apprehensive  of  such  an  attack.  General  Harrison  had  made 
the  governors  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  minutely  acquainted  with  his  situation,  and 
stated  to  them  the  necessity  of  reinforcements  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Meigs.  His 
requisitions  had  been  zealously  anticipated,  an<l  General  Clay  was  at  this  moment 
descending  the  Miami  with  twelve  htnidred  Kentuckians  for  his  relief. 

"At  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  fourth  an  officerf  arrived  from  General 

*  "The  conversation  which  took  place  between  General  Harrison  and  M^jor  Chambers,  of 
the  British  army,  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recollecteU.  as  follows  : — 

"Major  6'A"nii«-«.— General  Proctor  has  directed  me  to  demand  the  surrender  of  this 
post     He  wislies  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood. 

"General  Harrimn. — The  demand,  under  present  circumstances,  is  a  most  extraordinary 
one.  As  General  Proctor  did  not  seod  me  a  summons  to  surrender  on  his  first  arrival,  I  had 
supposed  that  he  believed  me  determined  to  do  my  duty.  His  present  message  indicates  an 
opinion  of  me  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 

".l/(Owr  CluinibeiK. — General  Proctor  could  never  think  of  saying  anything  to  wound  your 
feelings,  sir.  The  character  of  General  Harrison,  as  an  officer,  is  well  known.  General 
Proctor's  force  is  very  respectable,  and  there  is  with  him  a  larger  body  of  Indians  ihan  has 
ever  before  been  embodied. 

"General  Ilam'gon. — I  believe  I  have  a  very  correct  idea  of  General  Proctor's  force  ;  it  is 
not  such  as  to  create  the  least  apprehension  for  the  result  of  the  contest,  whatever  shape  he 
may  be  pleased  hereafter  to  give  to  it.  Assure  the  general,  however,  that  he  will  never  have 
this  post  mirreiidrred  to  him  upon  any  terms.  Should  it  fall  into  his  hands,  it  trill  be  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  do  him  more  honor,  and  to  give  hia)  larger  claims  upon  the  gratitude 
of  his  jzovemment.  than  any  capitulation  could  possibly  do." 

fTbis  messenger  was  Capt  William  Oliver,  now  (1846)  of  Cincinnati,  then  a  young  man. 
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•Clay,  with  the  welcome  intelligence  of  his  approach,  stating  that  he  was  just  above 
the  rapids,  and  could  reach  him  in  two  hours,  and  requesting  his  orders.  Har- 
rison cietermined  on  a  general  sally,  and  directed  Clay  to  land  eight  hundred  men 
on  the  right  bank,  take  possession  of  the  British  Imtteries,  spike  their  cannon, 
immediately  return  to  their  boats,  and  cross  over  to  the  American  fort.  The  re- 
mainder of  Clay's  force  were  ordered  to  land  on  the  left  bank,  and  fight  their  way 
to  the  fort,  while  sorties  were  to  be  made  from  the  garrison  in  aid  of  these  opera- 
tions. Captain  Hamilton  was  directed  to  proceed  up  the  river  in  a  periauger, 
land  a  subaltern  on  the  left  bank,  who  should  l)e  a  pilot  to  conduct  General  Clay 
to  the  fort ;  and  then  cross  over  and  station  his  iMjriauger  at  the  place  designated 
for  the  other  division  to  land.  General  Clay,  having  received  these  orders,  de- 
scended the  river  in  onler  of  battle  in  solid  columns,  each  officer  taking  position 
according  to  his  rank.  Colonel  Dudley,  being  the  eldest  in  command,  led  the 
van,  and  was  ordered  to  take  the  men  in  the  twelve  front  boats,  and  execute  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  orders  on  the  right  l)ank.  He  effected  his  landing  at  the  place 
designated,  without  difficulty.  General  Clay  kept  close  along  the  left  bank  until 
he  came  opposite  the  place  of  Colonel  Dudley's  landing,  but  not  finding  the  sub- 
altern there,  he  attempted  to  cn)rts  over  and  join  Col.  Dudley ;  this  was  prevented 
•by  the  violence  of  the  current  on  the  rapids,  and  he  again  attempted  to  land  on 
the  left  bank,  and  effected  it  with  only  fifty  men  amid  a  brisk  fire  from  the 
^nemy  on  shore,  and  maile  his  way  to  the  fort,  receiving  their  fire  until  within  the 
protection  of  its  guns.  The  other  hosLts,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Boswell, 
were  driven  farther  down  the  current,  and  landed  on  the  right  to  join  Colonel 
Dudley.  Here  they  were  ordered  to  re-embark,  land  on  the  left  bank,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  fort.  In  the  meantime  two  sorties  were  made  from  the  garrison,  one 
on  the  left,  in  aid  of  Colonel  Boswell,  by  which  the  Canadian  militia  and  Indians 
were  defeated,  and  he  enabled  to  reach  the  fort  in  safety,  and  one  on  the  right 
against  the  British  batteries,  which  was  also  successful.* 

"Colonel  Dudley,  with  his  detachment  of  eight  hundred  Kentucky  militia, 

noted  for  his  heroic  bravery.  He  had  previously  been  sent  from  the  fort  at  a  time  when  it 
was  surrounded  by  Indians,  through  the  wilderness,  with  instructions  to  General  Clay.  His 
return  to  the  fort  was  extremelv  dangerous.  Captain  Leslie  Coombs,  now  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
had  been  sent  by  Colonel  Dudley  to  communicate  with  Harrison,  lie  approached  the  fort, 
-and  when  within  aboat  a  mile  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  affer  a  gallant  resistance  was 
-foiled  in  his  object  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  of  his  conapanions.  Oliver 
managed  to  get  into  the  fort  through  the  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  bv  which  he 
winded  the  vigilance  of  Tecumseh  and  liis  Indians,  who  were  very  watchful  and  had  closely 
invested  it.— II.  H. 

*  ''The  troops  in  this  attack  on  the  British  battery  were  commanded  by  Col.  John  Miller, 
•of  the  19th  United  States  regiment,  and  consisted  of  about  2iyo  of  the  17th  and  19th  Regi- 
ments, 100  twelve-month  volunteers,  and  Captain  Seebre's  company  of  Kentucky  militia. 
They  were  drawn  up  in  a  ravine  under  the  east  curtain  of  the  fort,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's 
fire ;  but  to  approach  the  batteries  it  was  necessarv,  after  having  ascended  from  the  ravine, 
to  pass  a  plain  of  200  yards  in  width,  in  the  woods  beyond  which  were  the  batteries  protected 
by  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  another  of  light  infantry,  upwards  of  2HH)  strong.  These 
troops  were  flanked  on  the  right  by  two  or  three  companies  of  Canadian  militia,  and  on  the 
left  by  a  large  bodv  of  Indians  under  Tecumseh.  After  passing  along  the  ranks  and  encour- 
aging the  men  to  do  their  duty,  the  general  placed  himself  upon  the  Datter>'  of  the  right  rear 
angle,  to  witness  the  contest.  The  troops  advances]  with  loaded  but  trailed  arms.  They  had 
iBcarcely  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  when  they  received  the  fire  of  the  British  infantry. 
It  did  them  little  harm  ;  but  the  Indians  being  placed  in  iK>sition,  and  taking  si^ht  or  aim, 
did  great  execution.  They  had  not  advanced  more  than  fifty  yards  on  the  plam  before  it 
became  necessary  to  halt  and  clo^^e  the  ranks.  This  was  done  with  as  much  order  by  word  of 
eommand  from  the  officers  as  if  they  had  been  on  parade.  The  charge  was  then  made,  and  the 
•enemy  fled  with  so  much  precipitation  that  although  many  were  killed  none  were  taken.  The 
ffenend,  from  hi.>  r»o>ition  on  the  batter>',  seeing  the  direction  that  a  part  of  them  had  taken, 
•aespatched  Major  Todd  with  the  reserve  of  aliout  fifty  regulars,  who  quickly  retumeil  with 
two  officers  and  forty-three  no n-Cf)m missioned  officers  and  nrivau.'S.  In  this  action  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  suffered  less  than  the  regulars,  becau.se  from  their  position  the  latter  were 
much  sooner  unmasked  by  the  hill,  and  receive^!  the  first  fire  of  all  the  enemy.  It  was  im- 
poflrible  that  troops  could  have  behaved  Wtter  than  they  did  upon  this  sortie." 
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completely  succeeded  in  driving  tlie  British  frimi  tlieir  batteries,  and  spiking  the 
cannon.  Having  accomplished  tlils  object,  his  orders  were  peremptory  to  return 
immediately  to  his  boa t8  and  cross  over  to  the  fort;  but  the  blind  conlidence 
which  eencrally  attends  militia  when  successful  proved  their  niin.  Although 
repeatedly  ordered  by  Colonel  Dudley,  and  wanied  of  their  danger,  and  <'alle(l 
upon  from  the  fort  to  leave  the  ground ;  and  although  there  was  abundant  time 
for  that  purpose  before  the  British  reinforcements  arrived,  yet  they  commenced  a 
pursuit  of  the  Indiana,  and  suttered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by 
some  feint  skirniinhin^,  while  the  British  troops  and  large  bodies  of  Indians  were 
brought  up  and  inti-rcepted  their  return  to  the  river.*  Klatcd  \vith  Iheir  first 
success,  they  considered  the  victory  as  ali-eady  gained,  and  pursued  the  enemy 
nearly  two  miles  into  the  woods  and  swamps,  where  they  were  suddenly  caught 
iu  a  defile  and  surrounded  by  double  their  numbers.  Finding  themselves  in  this 
situation,  consternation  prevailed;  their  line  became  broken  and  disordered,  aud 
iiuddled  together  in  unresisting  crowds,  tliey  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
mercy  of  the  savages.  Fortunately  for  these  unhappy  victims  of  their  own  rash- 
ness General  Tecnmseh  commanded  at  this  ambuscade  wid  had  imbibed  since  his 


appointment  more  humane  feelings  than  his  brother  Proctor,  After  tiie  surrender 
and  all  resistance  had  ceased,  the  Indians,  finding  five  hundred  prisoners  at  thetr 
mercy,  began  the  work  of  ma8sa<;re  witli  the  most  savage  delight.  Tecumseb 
sternly  foriiade  it,  and  buried  his  tonuhawk  in  the  head  of  one  of  his  cliiefa  who 
refusal  obedience.  This  order,  accompanied  with  this  decisive  manner  of  enforc- 
ing it,  put  an  end  to  the  massacre.  Of  eight  himdred  men  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  escajjcd.  The  residue  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Colonel  Dudley  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  acttop,  and  afterwards  tomahawked  and  scalped, 

"  Proctor,  seeing  no  prospect  of  taking  the  fort,  and  finding  his  Indians  fast 
leaving  him,  raised  the  si^e  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  returned  with  precipitation 
to  Maiden.  Tecumseh  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Indians  remained  in  ser- 
vice ;  but  lai^  numbers  left  it  in  disgust,  and  were  ready  to  join  the  Ameri(»ns. 
On  llie  left  bank,  in  the  several  sorties  of  the  5th  of  May,  and  during  the  siege 
the  American  loss  «!L«  eighty-one  killwi  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
wounded," 

When  the  enemy  raised  the  si^e  they  gave  a  parting  salute,  which  killed  ten 
or  twelve,  and  wounded  double  that  number.  "  However,"  says  one  who  was 
present,  "  we  were  glad  enough  to  see  them  off  on  any  terms.  The  next  morning 
found  us  something  more  tranquil ;  we  could  leave  the  ditches,  and  walk  about 
with  something  more  of  an  air  of  freedom  than  we  had  done  for  the  last  tbnrteeii 
days ;  and  here  I  wish  I  could  present  to  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  condition  we 
found  ourselves  in  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  gave  us  time  to  look  at 
each  otlier's  outward  api>carance.  The  scarcity  of  water  liad  put  the  washing  of 
our  hands  and  faces,  much  less  our  linen,  out  of  the  question.  Many  had  scarcely 
i>uy  clothing  left,  and  that  which  they  wore  was  so  begrimed  and  torn  by  our 

*  Afler  Dudley  had  spiked  the  batteries,  which  had  but  few  defenders,  some  of  his  men 
loitered  about  the  banks  and  filled  the  air  with  cheers.  HarrisoD  and  a  ^up  of  officers  who 
were  anxiously  watching  them  from  the  grand  batterj'  (a)  with  a  presentiment  of  the  horrible 
fate  that  awaited  them,  earnestly  beckoned  them  to  return.  Supposing  they  were  returning 
their  cheers,  they  reiterated  their  shouts  of  triumph.  Hanison  seeing  this,  exclaimed  in 
tones  of  anguish;  "Tk^  are  loit!  they  are  liut .'  Can  I  never  get  men  to  obey  my  orders?'' 
He  then  otfered  a  reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  any  man  who  would  cross  the  river  and 
appriie  Colonel  Dudley  of  htsjjanger.  This  was  undertaken  by  an  officer.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  beach  he  attempted  to  launch  a  large  perogue  which  was  drawn  up  there,  hut  before 
this  could  be  effected,  and  he  with  the  assistance  of  some  men  could  reach  the  middle  of  the 
river,  the  enemy  had  already  arrived  in  force  from  below. 

This  defeat  of  Dudley  was  occasioned  by  the  impetuous  valor  of  his  men.  In  one  of  the 
general  orders  after  tlie  5th  of  May,  Harrison  takes  occasion  to  warn  his  men  against  that 
rash  bravery  which  he  says  "  is  characteristic  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  and  if  persisted  in  a 
as  fatal  in  its  results  as  cowardice." 
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residence  in  the  ditch  and  other  means,  that  we  presented  the  appearance  of  so 
many  scarecrows/' 

The  British  force  under  Proctor  during  the  si^e  amounted,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  ascertained,  to  3,200  men,  of  whom  600  were  British  regulars,  800  Canadian 
militia,  and  1,800  Indians.  Those  under  Harrison,  including  the  troops  who 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  under  General  Clay,  were  about  1,200.  The 
number  of  his  men  fit  for  duty  was,  perhaps,  less  than  1,100. 

Lorraine's  Narrative  op  Incidents  op  the  Siege. 

We  give  below  extracts  from  an  article  on  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  by  Rev.  A. 
M.  Lorraine,  originally  published  in  the  Ladies^  Repository  for  March,  1845 : 

One  afternoon,  as  numbers  were  gathered  together  on  the  "parade,'^  two 
strangers,  finely  mounted,  app(»ared  on  the  western  bank  of  tlie  river,  and  seemed 
to  be  taking  a  very  calm  and  delil^rate  survey  of  our  works.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  to-  see  travellers  in  that  wild  country,  and  we  commonly  held  such  to  be 
enemies,  until  they  proved  themselves  to  be  friends.  So  one  of  our  batteries  was 
cleared  forthwith,  and  the  gentlemen  were  saluted  with  a  shot  that  tore  up  the 
earth  about  them,  and  put  them  to  a  hasty  flight.  If  that  ball  had  struck  its 
mark,  much  bloodshed  might  have  been  prevented  ;  for  we  learned  subsequently 
tliat  our  illustrious  visitors  were  Proctor  and  Tecumseh.  The  garrison  was  im- 
mediately employed  in  cutting  deep  traverses  through  the  fort,  taking  down  the 
tents  and  preparing  for  a  siege.  The  work  accomplished  in  a  few  hours,  under 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  was  prodigious. 

The  grand  traverse  being  completed,  each  mess  was  ordered  to  excavate,  under 
the  embankment,  suitable  lodgings,  as  substitutes  for  our  tents.  Those  rooms 
were  shot-proof  and  bomb-proof,  except  in  the  event  of  a  shell  falling  in  the 
traverse  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave. 

The  above  works  were  scarcely  completed  before  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy,  under  cover  of  night,  had  constructed  batteries  on  a  commanding  hill 
north  of  the  river.  There  their  artillery  men  were  iK)sted ;  but  the  principal  part 
of  their  army  occupied  the  old  English  fort  below.  Their  Indian  allies  appeared 
to  have  a  roving  commission,  for  they  beset  us  on  every  side.  The  eannonading 
commenced  in  good  earnest  on  both  sides.  It  was,  however,  more  constant  on  the 
British  side,  because  they  had  a  more  extensive  mark  to  batter.  We  had  nothing 
to  fire  at  but  their  batteries,  but  they  were  coolly  and  deliberately  attended  to ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  more  than  one  of  their  guns  were  dismounted  during  tlie 
si^e. 

One  of  our  militia-men  took  his  station  on  the  embankment,  and  gratuitously 
forewarned  us  of  every  shot.  In  this  he  became  so  skilful,  that  he  could,  in 
almost  every  case,  predict  the  destination  of  the  ball.  As  soon  as  the  smoke 
issued  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  he  would  cry  out  "shot,"  or  "bomb,"  as  the 
case  might  be.  Sometimes  he  would  exclaim,  "  block-house  No.  1,"  or  "look 
out,  main  battery;"  "now  for  the  meat-house;"  "good-by,  if  you  will  pass." 
In  spite  of  all  the  expostulations  of  his  friends,  he  maintained  his  post.  One  day 
there  came  a  shot  that  seemed  to  defy  all  his  calculations.  He  stood  silent — 
motionless — perplexed.  In  the  same  instant  he  was  swept  into  eternity.  Poor 
man  !  he  should  have  considered,  that  when  there  was  no  obliquity  in  the  issue 
of  the  smoke,  eitlier  to  the  right  or  left;,  above  or  below,  the  fatal  messenger  would 
travel  in  the  direct  line  of  his  vision.  He  reminded  me  of  the  peasant,  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  who  cried  out,  "  Woe  to  the  city  !  woe  to  the  temple  !  woe  to 
myself ! "  On  the  most  active  day  of  the  investment  there  were  as  many  as  five 
hundred  cannon  balls  and  bombs'*^  thrown  at  our  fort. 

*  A  IarjB:e  number  of  cannon  balls  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  from  the  batteries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.     Being  short  of  a  supply,  Harrison  offered  a  gill  of  whiskey  for 
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Meantime  tJie  Indians,  climbing  up  into  the  trees,  lired  incessantly  upon  uh. 
Sufli  was  their  distanoe,  that  many  of  their  balls  liarely  reaehed  us,  and  fell 
liarmle&s  to  the  ground.  (Xvaeiunaily  they  inflicted  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
wounds.  Tlie  number  killed  in  the  fort  wng  small,  oon&idei'ing  the  profusion  of 
powder  and  ball  ex|>ended  on  us.  Aix)ut  eighty  were  slain,  many  wounded,  and 
Hevcral  luid  to  suffer  the  amputation  of  limbs.  Tlie  most  dangerous  duty  which 
we  performed  within  the  precincts  of  the  tort  was  in  covering  tlie  m^^azine. 
Previous  to  this,  tlie  powder  had  l)een  deiHigited  in  wagons,  and  these  stationed  in 
the  traverse.  Here  there  was  no  security  against  bombs ;  it  was  therefore  thought 
to  be  ])rudent  to  remove  the  powder  into  a  small  block- ho  use,  and  oovcr  it  with 
earth.  The  enemy,  judging  our  designs  from  our  moveuients,  uow  directed  all 
their  shot  to  this  point.  Slany  of  uieir  balls  were  red-hot.  Wherever  th^ 
struck,  they  raised  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  made  a  frightful  hissing.  An  officer, 
passing  our  quarters,  said,  "Boys,  who  will  volimteer  to  cover  the  magazine?" 
Fool-like,  away  several  of  us  weut.  Ah  Soon  as  we  reached  the  spot,  then?  came 
a  ball  and  took  oS"  one  man's  head.  The  spades  and  dirt  flew  faster  tlian  any  of 
us  had  before  witnessed.  In  the  midst  of  our  job,  a  bomb-shell  fell  ou  the  roof^ 
and  lodging  on  one  of  the  braas  it  spun  roimd  for  a  moment.  Every  soldier  fell  , 
prostrate  on  his  face,  and  with  breatliless  horror  awaited  the  vast  explosion  whidi 
we  expected  would  crown  all  our  earthly  sufferings.     Only  one  of  all  the  gang    ' 

C resumed  to  reason  on  the  case.     He  silently  ai^ued  that,  as  the  shell   had  nui 
ursted  aa  quick  as  usual,  there  might  be  something  wrong  in  its  armngemeut. 
If  it  bursted  where  it  was,  and  the  magazine  exploded,  there  could  be  no  escape ; 
it  was  death  anyhow  ;  so  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  seii«d  a  boat-hook,  and  pulling 
the  hissing  missile  to  the  ground,  and  jerking  the  smoking  match  from  its  socke^  j 
discovered  that  the  shell  was   filled  with    inflammable  matter,  which,  if   onoe  1 
ignited,  wonld  have  wrapjted  the  whole  building  in  a  sheet  of  flame.     This  clr-  1 
cumstance  added  wings  to  our  shovels ;  and  we  were  right  glad  when  the  officer  j 
said,  "  That  will  do  :  go  to  your  lines," 

Underwood's  Narrative  of  Ditdley's  Defeat  and  Massacre. 

Tlie  following  particulars  of  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Dudley  were  publislied  in  a 
public  print  many  years  since  by  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  in  the  capacity  oi  lieutenant  in  a  volunteer  company  of  Kentuckiane, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  C.  Morrison. 

After  a  fatiguing  march  of  more  than  a  month,  General  Clay's  brigade  found 
itself,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May,  on  board  of  open  boats,  lashed  to  the  lefi 
bank  of  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  near  the  head  of  the  rapids,  and  within  hearing  of 
tlie  cannon  at  Fort  Meigs,  which  was  then  besi^ed  by  the  British  and  Indians. 

every  cannon  ball  delivered  to  the  magazine  keeper,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Hawkins,  now  residing 
at  Ixiwer  Sandusky.     Over  1000  gills  of  whiskey  were  thus  earned  by  ihe  soldiere. 

For  safety  against  bombs,  each  man  had  a  hole  dug  under  ground  in  rear  of  the  grand 
traverse,  wfiicn,  being  covered  over  willi  plank,  and  earth  on  top,  fully  protected  tnem. 
When  ihe  cry  homh  was  heard,  the  soldiers  either  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  or  ran 
to  (lie  holes  for  safety.  A  bomb  i»  most  destructive  when  it  bursts  in  the  air,  but  it  rarely 
explodes  in  that  way  :  it  usually  falls  with  so  much  force  as  to  penetrate  the  earth,  and,  when 
it  explodes,  flies  upwards  and  in  an  angular  direction,  in  consequence  of  the  preasore  of  the 
earth  beneath  and  at  its  sides;  consequently,  a  person  lying  on  the  ground  is  comparatively 

A  heavy  rain  at  last  filled  up  the  holes,  rendering  them  uninhabitable,  and  the  men  were 
obliged  to  temporarily  sleep  in  their  tents.  Then  every  once  in  a  while,  the  startling  cry, 
"  BOMB  ! "  aroused  them  from  tbetr  slumbers.  Rushing  from  their  tents,  they^  watched  the 
course  of  the  fiery  messenger  of  death,  aa  it  winged  iu  way  through  the  midnight  sky,  and 
if  it  fell  near,  fail  Hat  upon  the  ground  ;  otherwise,  returned  to  their  tents,  only  to  be  aroused 
again  and  again  by  the  startling  cry.  So  harassing  was  this,  so  accustomed  had  the  men 
beeonie  to  the  danger,  and  so  overpowering  the  desire  for  sleep,  that  many  of  the  soldiers  re- 
mained in  their  tents  locked  in  the  embrace  of  sleep,  determined,  as  one  said,  not  to  be  dis- 
tnrbed  in  their  slumbers  "if  ten  thousand  bombs  burst  all  around  them." — H.  H. 
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Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  we  set  oflF,  and  aiKni  Ix^gan  to  |>as8  the 
rapids.  We  were  hailed  by  a  man  from  the  right  bank,  who  proved  to  bo 
Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  Ohio  troops,  with  orders  from  General  Harrison,  tlien 
•commanding  at  the  fort.  He  was  taken  to  the  boat  of  General  Clay,  and  from 
that  to  Colonel  Dudley's,  this  last  being  in  advance  of  the  whole  line.  Captain 
Morrison's  company  occupied  the  boat  in  which  the  colonel  descended.  It  being 
a  damp,  unpleasant  morning,  I  was  lying  in  the  stern,  wrapned  in  my  blanket, 
not  having  entirely  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  measles.  I  learned  that 
we  were  to  land  on  the  left  bank,  storm  the  British  batteries  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  the  fort ;  but  what  further  orders  were  given  I  did  not 
ascertain.  Hearing  that  we  were  certainly  to  fight,  I  began  to  look  upon  all 
surrounding  objects  as  things  which  to  me  might  soon  disappear  forever,  and  my 
mind  reverted  to  my  friends  at  home,  to  bid  them  a  final  farewell.  These  reflec- 
tions produced  a  calm  Melancholy,  but  nothing  like  trepidation  or  alarm. 

My  reveries  were  dissipated  by  the  landing  of  the  boat,  about  a  mile  or  two 
above  the  point  of  attack.  Shortly  before  we  landed  we  were  fired  upon  by  some 
Indians  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  I  understood  that  Captain  Clarke 
was  wounded  in  the  head.  The  fire  was  returned  from  our  boats,  ana  the  Indians 
fled,  as  if  to  give  intelligence  of  our  approach.  Captain  Price  and  Lieutenant 
Sanders,  of  the  regular  army,  landed  with  us  and  partook  in  the  engagement, 
having  under  command  a  few  r^ular  soldiers,  but  I  think  not  a  full  company. 
The  whole  number  of  troops  that  landed  amounted  probably  to  700  men.  We 
were  formed  on  the  shore  in  three  parallel  lines,  and  ordered  to  march  for  the 
battery  at  right  angles  with  the  river ;  and  so  far  as  I  understood  the  plan  of 
attack,  one  line  was  to  form  the  line  of  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,  parallel 
with  the  river  ;  the  other  two  lines  to  form  one  above  and  one  below  the  battery, 
at  right  angles  to  the  river.  The  lines  thus  formed  were  ordered  to  advance,  and 
did  so,  making  as  little  noise  as  }K)ssible — the  object  lx»ing  to  surprise  the  enemy 
at  their  battery.  Before  we  reached  the  battery,  however,  we  were  discovered  by 
some  straggling  Indians,  who  fired  upon  us  and  then  retreated.  Our  men  pleased 
at  seeing  them  run,  and  perceiving  that  we  were  discovered,  no  longer  deemed 
silence  necessary,  and  raised  a  tremendous  shout  This  was  the  first  intimation 
that  the  enemy  received  of  our  approach,  and  it  so  alarmed  them  that  they  aban- 
doned the  battery  without  making  any  resistance. 

In  effectuating  the  plan  of  attack.  Captain  J.  C.  Morrison's  company  were 
thrown  upon  the  river,  above  the  l)attery.  While  [lassing  through  a  thicket  of 
hazel,  toward  the  river,  in  forming  the  line  of  battle,  I  saw  Colonel  Dudley  for 
the  last  time.  He  was  greatly  excited  ;  he  railed  at  me  for  not  keeping  my  men 
better  dressed.  I  replied,  that  he  must  i)erceive  from  the  situation  of  the  ground, 
and  the  obstacles  that  we  had  to  encounter,  that  it  was  impossible.  When  we 
came  within  a  small  distance  from  the  river,  we  halted.  The  enemy  at  this  place 
had  gotten  in  the  rear  of  our  line,  formed  i>arallel  with  the  river,  and  were  firing 
upon  our  troops.  Captain  J.  C  Morrison's  (X)m|>any  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
situation.  Having  nothing  to  do,  and  biMug  without  onlers,  we  determined  to 
march  our  eomj^any  out  and  join  the  combatants.  We  did  so  accordingly.  In 
j)a8sing  out,  we  fell  on  the  left  of  the  whole  regiment,  and  were  soon  engaged  in 
a  severe  conflict.  The  Indians  endeavored  to  flank  and  surround  us.  We  drove 
them  between  one  and  two  miles,  directly  Ixick  from  the  river.  They  hid  behind 
trees  and  logs,  and  })oured  uj>on  us,  as  we  advanced,  a  most  destructive  fire.  We 
were  from  time  to  time  ordered  to  charge.     The  orders  were  passed  along  the 

lines,  our  field  officers  lx»ing  on  foot Shortly  after  this.  Captain  J.  C. 

Morrison  was  shot  through  the  teniph^.     The  l)all  i>assing  behind  the  eyes  and 

<3utting  the  optic  nerve,  deprived  him  of  his  sight Having  made  the  best 

arrangement  for  the  safety  of  my  much  esteemed  captain  that  circumstances 
allowed,  I  took  charge  of  the  company  and  continued  the  Iwittle.  We  made 
several  charges  aften^ards,  and  drove  the  enemy  a  considerable  distance 
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At  lenctli  orHerB  were  passed  along  the  line  directing  iia  to  fell  back  and  keep  up 
a  reln»tiug  fire.  As  soon  us  this  movement  was  made,  the  Indians  were  greaUy 
ennunraged,  and  advanred  upon  us  with  the  most  horrid  yeJls.  Oiicie  or  twice  the 
nffioers  sucoeeded  in  pnxliiring  a  temjmrary  liail:  and  u  tire  on  the  Indians,  hut 
the  soldiera  of  the  diflereiit  companies  soon  became  mixed — confiision  ensued — 
and  a  general  rout  took  place. 

Tile  retreating  army  made  its  way  towards  the  Imtteries,  where  I  supposed  we- 
should  be  able  to  form  and  repel  the  pureuing  Indians.  They  were  now  so  close 
in  the  rear  as  to  frequently  sh<K)t  down  those  who  were  before  me.  About  this 
time  I  receivetl  a  ball  in  my  l«ick  wliiehyet  remains  in  my  body.  It  struck  mi- 
with  a  stunning,  deadening  force,  and  I  foil  on  my  hands  and  knees.  I  rose  and 
threw  my  waistcoat  own  to  sec  whether  it  Iind  passnl  through  me;  finding  it 
had  not,  I  ran  on,  and  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  liundrca  or  two  yards  be- 
fore I  was  made  a  prisoner.  In  emerging  from  the  woods'  into  an  open  piece  oV 
ground  near  the  battery  we  had  taken,  and  before  I  knew  what  had  happened,  a 
soldier  seized  my  sword  and  said  to  mc,  "  Sir,  you  are  my  prisoner !"  I  looked 
before  me  and  saw,  with  astonishment,  the  groiind  covereu  with  muskets.  The 
soldier,  observing  my  astonishment,  said,  "  Yonr  army  has  surrendered,"  and  re- 
ceived ray  sword.  He  ordered  me  to  go  forward  and  join  the  prisoners.  I  <IicI 
ao.  The  firet  man  I  met  whom  I  recognized  was  Daniel  Smith,  of  our  com|jany. 
With  eyes  full  of  teara  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  Ixird,  lieutenant,  what  does  all  this 
mean?"     I  told  him  we  were  prisoners  of  war.  .  .  . 

On  our  march  to  the  garrison  the  Indians  bt^n  to  strip  us  of  onr  valiiabh- 
olothing  and  other  articles.  One  took  my  hat,  another  my  hunting-shirt,  and  a 
third  my  waistcoat,  so  that  I  wax  soon  left  with  nothing  but  my  shirt  and  panta- 
loons. I  saved  my  watch  by  concealing  the  chain,  and  it  proved  of  pn-at  service 
to  me  afterwards.  Having  read,  when  a  Iwy,  Smitli's  narrative  of  his  residence 
among  the  Indians,  my  idea  of  tlioir  character  was  that  they  treated  those  best 
who  appeared  the  most  fearless.  Under  this  impression,  as  we  marclied  down  to 
the  old  garrison,  I  looked  at  those  whom  we  met  with  all  the  sternness  of  eotin- 
fenance  I  could  commaml.  I  soon  caught  the  eye  of  ii  stout  warrior  jwiiiitcd  red. 
He  gazed  at  me  with  as  much  sternness  as  I  did  at  him.  Until  1  came  within 
striking  distance,  when  he  gave  me  a  severe  blow  over  the  nose  and  cheek-bone 
with  his  wiping  stick.  I  almndoned  the  notion  acquired  from  Smith,  and  went 
on  afterwards  with  as  little  display  of  hauteur  and  defiance  as  possible. 

On  our  approach  to  the  old  garrison  the  Indians  formed  a  line  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  there  being  a  perpendicular  Itank  to  the  right,  on  the  margin  of  which  the 
road  passe*!.  I  perceived  tliat  the  prisoners  were  running  the  gauntlet,  and  that 
the  Indians  were  whipping,  shootit^  and  tomahawking  the  men  as  they  ran  by 
their  line.  When  I  reached  the  starting  place  I  dashed  ofT'  as  fast  as  I  was  able, 
and  ran  near  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  knowing  that  they  would  have  to  shoot 
me  while  I  was  immediately  in  front,  or  let  me  jmuw,  for  to  have  turned  their 
gnns  up  or  down  the  lines  to  shoot  me  would  have  endangered  themselves  ns 
there  was  a  curve  in  their  line.  In  this  way  I  passed  without  injurj',  exoejit 
some  strokes  over  the  shoulders  with  their  gun-sticks.  As  I  entered  the  ditch 
around  the  garrison  the  man  before  mo  was  shot  and  fell,  and  I  fell  over  him. 
The  passage  for  a  while  was  stopped  by  those  wh6  fell  over  the  dead  man  and 
myself.  How  many  lives  were  lait  at  this  place  I  cannot  tell — probably  betweei* 
twenty  and  forty.     The  brave  Capt.  Ijewis  was  among  the  number. 

When  we  got  within  the  walls  we  were  ordered  to  sit  down.  I  lay  in  the  lap 
of  Mr.  Gilpin,  a  soldier  of  Capt.  Henry's  company,  from  Woodford.  A  new 
scene  commenced.  An  Indian,  painted  black,  mounted  the  dilapidated  wall,  and 
shot  one  of  the  prisoners  next  to  liim.  He  reloaded  and  shot  a  second^  the  ball 
mssing  through  him  into  the  hip  of  another,  who  afterwards  died,  I  was  in- 
formed, at  Cleveland,  of  the  wotuid.  The  savage  then  laid  down  his  gun  and 
drew  his  tomahawk,  with  which  he  killed  two  others.     When  he  drew  hia  toma- 
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hawk  and  junii)ed  down  among  the  men,  they  endeavored  to  escape  from  him  by 
leaping  over  the  heads  of  each  other,  and  thereby  to  place  others  between  them- 
selves and  danger.  Thus  they  were  heaped  upon  one  another,  and  as  I  did  not 
rise  they  trampled  upon  me  so  that  I  could  sec  nothing  that  was  going  on.  The 
confusion  and  uproar  of  this  moment  cannot  be  adequately  described.  There  was 
an  excitement  among  the  Indians,  and  a  fierceness  in  their  conversation,  which 
betokened  on  the  part  of  some  a  strong  disiK)sition  to  massacre  the  whole  of  us. 
The  British  officers  and  soldiers  seemed  to  interiK)se  to  prevent  the  further  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Their  expression  was,  "  OA,  nichee  wah  !  "  meaning,  "  Oh  !  brother, 
quit ! "  Afler  the  Indian  who  had  occasioned  this  horrible  scene  had  scal|)ed 
and  stripped  his  victims  he  left  us,  and  a  comparative  calm  ensued.  The  prisoners^ 
resumed  their  seats  on  the  ground.  While  thus  situated,  a  tall,  stout  Indian 
walked  into  the  midst  of  us,  drew  a  long  butcher  knife  from  his  belt  and  com- 
menced whetting  it.  As  he  did  so  he  looked  around  among  the  prisoners,  ap- 
parently selecting  one  for  the  gratification  of  his  vengeance.  I  viewed  hi& 
conduct,  and  thought  it  probable  that  he  was  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general 
massacre ;  but,  after  exciting  our  fears  sufficiently  for  his  satisfaction,  he  gave  a 
contemptuous  grunt  and  went  out  from  among  us. 

About  this  time,  but  whether  before  or  after  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect,  CoL 
Elliott  and  Tecumseh,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  rode  into  the  garrison.  When 
Elliott  came  to  where  Thomas  Moore,  of  Clarke  county,  stood,  the  latter  addressed 
him,  and  inquired,  "  If  it  was  compatible  with  the  honor  of  a  civilized  nation, 
such  as  the  British  claimed  to  be,  to  suffer  defenceless  prisoners  to  be  murdered 
by  savages?"  Elliott  desired  to  know  who  he  was.  Moore  replied  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  private  in  Capt.  Morrison's  company  ;  and  the  conversation  ended. 
....  Elliott  was  an  old  man  ;  his  hair  might  have  been  termed,  with  more  pro- 
priety, white  than  gray,  and  to  my  view  he  had  more  of  the  savage  in  his  coun- 
tenance than  Tecumseh.  This  celebrated  chief  was  a  noble,  dignified  })ersonage. 
He  wore  an  elegant  broadsword,  and  was  dressed  in  the  Indian  costume.  His 
face  was  finely  proportioned,  his  nose  inclined  to  be  aquiline,  and  his  eye  dis- 
played none  of  that  savage  and  ferocious  triumph  common  to  the  other  Indians 
on  that  occasion.  He  seemed  to  regard  us  with  unmoved  composure,  and  I 
thought  a  beam  of  mercy  shone  in  his  countenance,  tempering  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  inherent  in  his  race  against  the  American  people.  I  saw  him  only  on 
horseback 

Shortly  after  the  massacre  in  the  old  garrison  I  was  the  subject  of  a  generous 
act.  A  soldier,  with  whom  I  had  no  acquaintance,  feeling  compassion  for  my 
situation,  stripped  off  my  clothes,  muddy  and  bleeding,  and  offered  mc  his  hunt- 
ing-shirt, which  the  Indians  had  not  taken  from  him.  At  first  I  declintHi  receiv- 
ing it,  but  he  pressed  it  upon  me  with  an  earnestness  that  indicated  great 
magnanimity.  I  inquired  his  name  and  residence.  He  said  that  his  name  was 
James  Boston,  that  he  lived  in  Clarke  county,  and  l)elonged  to  Capt.  Clarke's 
company.  I  have  never  since  seen  him,  and  regret  that  I  should  never  be  able 
to  recall  his  features  if  I  were  to  see  him. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Elliott  and  Tecumseh,  we  were  directed  to  stand  up  and 
form  in  lines,  I  think  four  deep,  in  order  to  be  counted.  After  we  were  thus 
arranged  a  scene  transpired  scarcely  less  affecting  than  that  which  I  have  before 
attempted  faintly  to  describe.  The  Indians  began  to  select  the  young  men  whom 
they  intended  to  take  with  them  to  their  towns.  Numbers  were  carried  off.  I 
saw  Corporal  Smith,  of  our  company,  bidding  farewell  to  his  friends,  and  pointing 
to  the  Indian  with  whom  he  was  to  go.  I  never  heard  of  his  return.  The  young 
men,  learning  their  danger,  endeavored  to  avoid  it  by  crowding  into  the  centre, 
where  they  could  not  be  so  readily  reached.  I  was  told  that  a  quizzical  youth, 
of  diminutive  size,  near  the  outside,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  threw  himself  u|K)n 
his  hands  and  knees,  and  rushed  through  the  legs  of  his  comrades,  exclaiming, 
''Boot,  IMe  hog,  or  die  !  " 
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Sufli  is  the  impiilw  of  seli'-preservatioo,  and  sucli  the  levity  with  wlitcb  men 
iiuirc<l  to  danger  will  regard  it.  OwiDg  to  my  wound  I  could  imt  scuffle,  and 
WHS  tlinist  to  the  outside.  An  Indiau  came  u|)  to  me  and  gave  me  a  jiieoe  of 
meat.  I  took  this  for  proof  tbat  he  intended  carrvtug  me  ofT  witli  him.  Thiulc- 
ing  it  tlie  best  policy  to  act  with  coiifideDce,  I  made  a  sign  to  him  to  give  nie  his 
bm<iher  knife — whicli  he  did,  I  divide<I  the  meat  witli  those  who  stood  near  ine, 
reserving  a  small  piece  Hot  myself— more  a.^  a  show  of  politeness  to  the  aivage 
than  to  gratify  any  apiietile  I  had  for  it.  After  I  had  eaten  it  and  returned  the 
knife,  he  turned  aiKl  left  me.  When  it  ivaa  near  night  we  were  taken  in  open 
l>oats  alunt  nine  miles  down  the  river,  to  the  British  shipping.  On  the  day 
after,  we  were  visit«d  bj'  the  Indians  in  tlieir  bark  catioes  in  order  t<i  make  a  dis- 
j>lfl\'  of  tlieir  scalps.  These  they  stning  on  a  pole,  perha|>s  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  eight  feet  high.  'I'he  pole  was  set  up  perpendicularly  in  the  bow  of 
their  canoes,  and  near  the  top  the  scalps  were  fastened.  On  some  poles  I  saw  four 
or  five.  Each  scalp  was  drawn  closely  over  a  hoop  about  four  indies  in  diameter, 
and  the  flesh  sides,  I  thought,  were  paintetl  red. 

Thus  their  canoes  were  decorated  with  a  flag-staff'of  a  mast  appropriate  character, 
bearing  human  scalps,  the  horrid  ensigns  of  savage  warfare.  We  remained  six 
days  on  Ixiard  the  vessel — those  of  us,  I  mean,  who  were  sick  and  wounded.  The 
whole  of  us  were  discharged  on  parole.  The  officers  signed  an  instrument  in 
writing,  pledging  their  honors  not  to  serve  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
}iis  allies  during  the  war,  unless  regularly  exchanged.  It  \vas  inquired  whetlter 
the  Indians  were  included  in  the  term  "allies,"  The  only  answer  was,  "that  his 
innjcsty's  allies  were  known."  The  woimded  and  sick  were  taken  in  a  vessel 
commanded  by  Capt,  Stewart,  at  the  month,  I  think,  of  Vermillion  river,  and  there 
put  on  shore.  I  afterwards  saw  Capt,  Stewart  a  prisoner  of  war  nt  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  together  with  a  midshipman  who  played  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  on  a  flitte, 
hy  way  of  derision,  when  we  were  first  taken  on  board  his  vessel.  Such  is  the 
fortiuie  of  war.  They  were  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  in  the  battle  of  lake 
Krie.  I  visited  Capt,  Stewart  to  requite  his  kindness  to  me  when,  like  liim,  I 
was  a  prisoner. 

The  British  Account  op  the  Sieoe  of  Foht  Meiqs. 

The  following  is  a  British  account  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  from  the  London 
A«r  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1826,  written  by  an  officer  in  their  army  : 

Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  discomfiture  of  their  armies  under  Gienerals 
Hull  and  Winchester,  the  Americans  despatched  a  third  and  more  formidable  one 
under  one  of  their  most  experienced  commanders,  Gen.  Harrison,  who,  on  reach- 
ing Fort  Meigs,  shortly  subsequent  to  the  affair  at  Frenchtown,  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  erection  of  works,  which  in  some  measure  rendered  his  position  im- 
pregnable. Determined,  if  possible,  to  thwart  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
give  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  movements  in  that  quarter,  Gen.  Proctor  (lately 
promoted)  ordered  an  expedition  to  W  in  readiness  to  move  for  the  Miami.  Ao- 
cortlingly  towards  the  close  of  April  a  detachment  of  the  41st,  some  militia  and 
l,oOO  Indians,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  battering  artillery,  and  attended  by  two 
guti'Iioats,  proceeded  up  tliat  river  and  established  themselves  on  the  left  bank,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  selected  the  site  for  our  batteries. 

The  season  was  unusually  wet,  yet  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle  they  were 
erected  in  the  same  night,  in  front  of  the  American  fortress,  and  the  guns  trans- 
jKJrted  along  the  road  in  which  the  axle-trees  of  the  carriages  were  frequently 
imricd  in  mud.  Among  other  battering  pieces  were  two  twenty-four  pounders,  in 
the  transportation  of  which  200  men,  with  several  oxen,  were  employed  frobi  9 
o'clock  at  night  imtil  daylight  in  the  morning.  At  length,  evorj-  precaution  having 
been  made,  a  gnu  fired  from  one  of  the  boats  was  the  signal  for  their  opening,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May  a  heavy  fire  was  commenced,  and  con 
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tinned  for  four  days  without  intermission,  during  which  period  every  one  of  the 
enemies'  batteries  were  silenced  and  dismantled.  The  fire  of  the  twenty-four 
pound  battery  was  principally  directed  against  the  powder  magazine,  which  the 
besi^ed  were  busily  occupied  in  covering  and  protecting  from  our  hot  shot.  It 
was  impossible  to  have  artillery  better  served :  every  shot  that  was  fired  sank  into 
the  roof  of  the  magazine,  scattering  the  earth  to  a  considerable  distance  and 
burying  many  of  the  workmen  in  its  bed,  from  which  we  could  distinctly  see  their 
survivors  dragging  forth  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  companions.  Meanwhile 
the  flank  companies  of  the  41st,  with  a  few  Indians,  had  been  despatched  to  the 
opposite  shore,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  had  con- 
structed a  battery,  from  which  a  galling  cross-fire  was  sustained. 

Dismayed  at  the  success  of  our  exertions.  Gen.  Harrison,  before  our  arrival, 
already  apprised  of  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  of  1,500  men,  then  descending 
the  Miami,  under  Gen.  Clay,  contrived  to  despatch  a  courier  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  with  an  onler  to  that  officer  to  land  immediately  and  possess  himself  of  our 
batteries  on  the  left  bauk,  while  he  (Gren.  Harrison)  sallitnl  forth  to  carry  those  on 
the  right.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Gen.  Clay  pushed  forward 
the  whole  of  his  force,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition  at  the  batteries,  which  were 
entirely  unsupjwrted,  proceeded  to  spike  the  guns,  in  conformity  with  his  instruc- 
tions; but  elated  with  his  success,  and  disobeying  the  positive  orders  of  his  chief, 
which  was  to  retire  the  instant  the  object  was  eflected,  continued  to  occupy  the 
position.  In  the  meantime,  the  flying  artillerymen  had  given  the  alarm,  and  three 
companies  of  the  41st,  several  of  militia,  and  a  body  of  Indians,  the  latter 
under  command  of-  their  celebrated  chieftain,  Tecumseh,  were  ordered  to  immedi- 
ately move  and  reiH)ssess  themselves  of  the  works.  The  rain,  which  had  com- 
menced falling  in  the  morning,  continued  to  fall  with  violence,  and  the  road,  as 
has  already  been  described,  was  knee-deep  in  mud ;  yet  the  men  advanced  to  the 
assault  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  determination. 

The  enemy,  on  our  approach,  had  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  batteries, 
affording  them  every  facility  of  defence.  Yet  they  were  driven  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  from  each  in  succession,  until  eventually  not  a  man  was  left  in  the 
plain.  Flying  to  the  woods,  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Indians  drove  them  hack 
upon  their  pursuers,  so  that  they  had  no  possibility  of  escape.  A  vast  number 
were  killed,  and  independently  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians,  450,  with 
their  second  in  command,  fell  into  our  hands.  Every  man  of  the  detachment,  on 
this  occasion,  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  8U|)eriors.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  for  gallantry  was  Major  Chaml)ers,  of  the  41st,  acting  deputy 
quarter-general  to  the  division.  Supported  by  merely  four  or  five  followers,  this 
meritorious  officer  advanced  under  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  enemy,  and  car- 
ried one  of  the  batteries,  sword  in  hand.  A  private  of  the  same  regiment  being  oi>- 
])osed,  in  an  isolated  condition,  to  three  Americans,  contrived  to  disarm  them  and 
render  them  his  prisonei-s.  On  joining  his  company  at  the  close  of  the  affair,  he 
excite<i  much  mirth  among  his  comrades,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  singular  manner 
in  which  he  apiK»arcd,  sweating  beneath  the  weight  of  arms  he  had  secured  as 
trophies  of  victory,  and  driving  his  cjiptives  before  him  with  an  indifference  and 
carelessness  whirJi  contrasted  admirably  with  the  occ'asion.  Of  the  whole  of  the 
division  under  Gen.  Clay,  scare*  2(X)  men  effected  their  escajK*.  Among  the 
fugitives  was  that  officer  himself.  The  sortie  made  by  Gen.  Harrison,  at  the  head 
of  the  princii)al  |>art  of  the  garrison,  had  a  different  result.  The  detachment 
8Ui>ix>rting  the  lottery  already  descrilxxl  were  driven  fix>m  their  |X)sition,  and  two 
officers.  Lieutenants  APIntyre  and  Hailes,  and  thirty  men  were  made  prisoners. 
Meanwhile  it  had  lx»cn  discovered  that  the  guns  on  the  left  bank,  owing  to  some 
error  on  the  i)art  of  the  enemy,  had  been  spiked  with  the  ramrods  of  the  mus- 
kets, instead  of  the  usual  instruments :  they  were  si)eedily  rendered  serviceable, 
and  the  fire  from  the  batteries  renewed.  At  this  moment  a  white  flag  was  ob- 
served ^vaving  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
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the  troops  ap|>ear(.'d  ubotit  to  be  crowned  witti  the  surrender  of  a  fortresB,  the  siep- 
of  which  hail  cost  them  so  ruucli  toil  and  |>rivatiuu.  Such,  however,  was  far  fnmi 
beinp  the  intention  of  Gen.  Ilai-Hwn.  Availing  himself  uf  the  ce«satiuu  of 
hostilities  which  necessarily  ensued,  he  caused  tlie  officers  and  iiien  jtit^t  captured 
to  be  sent  aeross  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged ;  but  this  was  onlv  a 
feint  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  more  important  objeti. 

Drawing  up  his  wiiole  fortv,  («valry  and  infantry,  on  tlie  plain  beneath  the 
fortreflfi,  he  tensed  eudi  of  tlic  IkwIs  of  General  Clay's  division  aii  were  lailen  with 
ammunition,  in  which  the  garrison  stood  in  much  need,  to  be  dropjied  under  the 
works,  and  the  stores  immediately  disemharked.  Ail  this  took  place  in  tlie 
perio<l  o(vupied  for  the  exchanjjie  of  prisoners.  The  remaining  boat^,  containing 
the  private  ItaggHi^  and  stores  of  the  division,  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  tlie  Indians 
still  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  plunder  they  acquired  was 
iinnicuse.  General  Harrison  having  secured  his  stores,  and  received  the  officers 
and  men  exclianged  for  bis  captives,  withdrew  into  tlie  garrison,  and  the  bombard- 
ment was  recommenocd, 

The  victor;-  obta!ne<]  at  the  Miami  was  such  as  to  reflect  credit  on  every  branch 
of  the  service ;  but  the  satis^tion  arising  from  the  conviction  was  deeply  em- 
bittered by  an  act  of  cruelty,  which,  as  the  writer  of  an  impartial  memoir,  it  be- 
eomeB  my  })ainful  duty  to  record.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  a  strong  corps  of  the 
ffliemy,  which  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war, 
were  immediately  despatched  under  an  escort  of  oO  men,  for  the  jiurpwe  of  being 
embarked  in  the  gun-boats,  where  it  was  presumed  they  would  lie  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  This  measure,  altliough  dictated  hv  the  purest  humanity, 
and  ap])arentlv  offering  tlie  most  probable  means  of  security,  proved  of  fatal  im- 
port to  several  of  tlie  prisoners. 

On  reaching  onr  encampment,  then  entirely  deserted  by  the  trooi>9,  they  were 
met  by  a  band  of  cowardly  and  treacherous  Indians,  wlio  had  Iwrne  uo  sliare  in 
the  action,  yet  who  now,  guided  by  the  savage  instinct  of  tlieir  nature,  approached 
the  column,  and  selecting  their  victims  commenced  the  work  of  blood.  In  vain 
did  the  haraM*«l  and  indignant  c^ort  endeavor  to  .save  them  from  the  fiirv  nf 
their  destroyers.  The  frenzy  of  these  wretches  knew  no  bounds,  and  an  old  and 
excellent  soldier  named  Russell,  of  the  41st,  was  shot  tlirough  the  heart,  while  en- 
deavoring to  wrest  a  victim  from  the  grasp  of  his  murderer.  Forty  of  these  un- 
hap]>y  men  liad  already  fallen  beneath  the  steel  of  the  infuriated  jiarty,  when  Te- 
ciiinseh,  apprised  of  what  was  doing,  rode  np  at  full  speed,  and  raising  his  toma- 
hawk, threatened  to  destroy  the  first  man  who  refused  to  desist.  Even  on  those 
lawless  jieople,  to  whom  the  language  of  coercion  had  hitlierto  been  unknown,  the 
threats  and  tone  of  the  exasperate<l  chiettain  produced  an  instantaneous  eflTect, 
and  they  retired  at  once  humiliated  and  confunnaed.* 

The  survivors  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe  were  immediately  conveyed  on 

*  Drake,  in  his  life  of  Tecumseh,  in  quoting  a  letter  from  Wm,  6.  Ewing  to  John  H. 
Janies,  Esq.,  of  Urbana,  gives  full  {mrticulars  of  Tecuuiseh's  interference  on  thtg  occasion, 
which  we  here  cony. 

"While  this  bloodthirsty  carnage  was  raging,  a  thundering  voice  was  heard  in  the  rear,  in 
the  Indian  tongue,  when,  turning  round,  he  saw  TecuTuseh  coming  with  all  the  rapidity  liis 
horse  could  canr  him.  until  he  drew  near  lo  where  two  Indians  haa  an  Anierican,  and  were 
in  the  act  of  killing  hini.  He  sprang  from  his  horse,  caught^ne  by  the  throat  and  the  other 
by  the  breast,  and  tlirew  them  to  the  ground  ;  drawing  his  tomahawk  snd  scalping  knife,  he 
ran  in  between  the  Americans  and  Indiana,  brandishing  them  with  the  fury  of  a  madman, 
and  during  any  one  of  the  hundreds  that  surrounded  him  to  attempt  to  murder  another 
American.  They  all  appeared  confounded,  and  immediately  desisted.  His  mind  appeared 
rent  with  passion,  and  he  exclaimed  almost  with  teara  in  his  e3'es,  "  Ob  !  what  will  Decoiue 
of  my  Indians?"  He  then  demanded  in  an  authoritative  tone  where  Proctor  was;  but 
casiinK  his  eye  upon  him  at  a  sniah  distance,  sternly  inquired  why  he  had  not  nut  a  stop  to 
the  inhuman  ma.wacre,  "  Sir."  said  Proctor,  "your  Indians  cannot  be  commanded. "  "  Be- 
gone." retorted  Tecumseh,  with  the  greatest  disdain,  "  you  are  unfit  to  command  ;  go  and 
put  on  pefftcoote. " 
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board  the  gim-boats,  moored  in  the  river,  and  every  precaution  having  been  taken 
to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  scene,  the  escorting  party  proceeded  to  the  interment 
of  the  victims,  to  whom  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  afforded,  even  before  those  of 
our  own  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  action.  Col.  Dudley,  second  in  command  of 
<jren.  Clay's  division,  was  among  the  number  of  the  slain. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  this  event  I  accompanied  Maj.  Muir, 
of  the  41st,  in  a  ramble  throughout  the  encampment  of  the  Indians,  distant  some 
few  hundred  yards  from  our  own.  The  si)ectacle  there  offered  to  our  view  was 
at  once  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  revolting  nature.  In  various  directions  were 
lying  the  trunks  and  boxes  taken  in  the  Ixmts  of  the  American  division,  and  the 
plunderers  were  busily  occu|)ied  in  displaying  their  riches,  carefully  examining 
-each  article,  and  attempting  to  define  its  use.  Several  were  decked  out  in  the  uni- 
forms of  the  officers ;  and  although  embarrassed  in  the  last  degree  in  their  move- 
ments, and  dragging  with  difficulty  the  heavy  military  boots  with  which  their 
legs  were  for  the  first  time  covered,  strutted  forth  much  to  the  admiration  of  their 
less  fortunate  comrades.  Some  were  habited  in  plain  clothes ;  others  had  their 
bodies  clad  with  clean  white  shirts,  contrasting  in  no  ordinary  manner  with  the 
swarthiness  of  their  skins  ;  all  wore  some  articles  of  decoration,  and  their  tents 
were  ornamented  with  saddles,  bridles,  rifles,  daggers,  swords  and  pistols,  many 
of  which  were  handsomely  mounteil  and  of  curious  workmanship.  Such  was  the 
ridiculous  part  of  the  picture ;  but  mingled  with  these,  and  in  various  directions, 
were  to  be  seen  the  scalps  of  the  slain  drying  in  the  sun,  stained  on  the  fleshy  side 
Avith  vermilion  dyes,  and  dangling  in  air,  as  they  hung  suspended  from  the  poles 
to  which  they  were  attached,  together  with  hoo{)s  of  various  sizes,  on  which  were 
stretched  portions  of  human  skin,  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  human  body, 
princijially  the  hand  and  foot,  and  yet  covered  with  the  nails  of  those  parts ;  while 
scattered  along  the  ground  were  visible  the  members  from  which  they  had  l)een 
se{)arated,  and  serving  as  nutriment  to  the  wolfnlogs  by  which  the  savages  were 
accompanied. 

As  we  continued  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  encampment  a  scene  of  a 
more  disgusting  nature  arrested  our  attention.  Stopping  at  the  entrance  of  a 
tent  occupied  by  the  Minoumiui  tribe  we  observed  them  seated  around  a  large 
fire,  over  which  was  suspendeil  a  kettle  containing  their  meal.  Each  warrior  had 
a  piece  of  string  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  to  this  was  suspended 
a  food  which,  it  will  be  presumed  we  heard  not  without  loathing,  consisted  of  a 
j)art  of  an  American  ;  any  expression  of  our  feelings,  as  we  declined  the  invita- 
tion they  gave  us  to  join  in  their  repast,  would  have  been  resented  by  the  Indians 
without  much  ceremony.  We  had,  therefore,  the  prudence  to  excuse  ourselves 
under  the  plea  that  we  had  already  taken  our  food,  and  we  hastened  to  remove 
from  a  sight  so  revolting  to  humanity. 

Since  the  affair  of  the  5th  the  enemy  continued  to  keep  themselves  shut  up 
vithin  their  works,  and  the  l)ombardment,  although  carried  on  with  vigor,  had 
effected  no  practicable  breach.  From  the  account  given  by  the  officers  captured 
-during  the  sortie  it  appears  that,  with  a  |>erseverance  and  toil  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, the  Americans  had  constructed  subterranean  passages  to  protect  them  from 
the  annoyance  of  our  shells,  which  sinking  into  the  clay,  softened  by  the  incessant 
rains  that  had  fallen,  instead  of  exploding  were  speedily  extinguished.  Impatient 
of  longer  privations,  and  anxious  to  return  to  their  families  and  occupations,  num- 
bers of  the  militia  withdrew  themselves  in  small  bodies,  and  under  cover  of  the 
night ;  while  the  majority  of  Indians,  enriched  by  plunder  and  languishing  under 
the  tediousness  of  a  mode  of  warfare  so  different  from  their  own,  with  less  cere- 
mony and  caution,  left  us  to  prosecute  the  siege  as  we  could. 

Tecumseh,  at  the  head  of  his  own  tribe  (the  Shawnees),  and  a  few  others, 
amounting  in  all  jto  about  400  warriors,  continued  to  remain.  The  troops  also 
were  worn  down  with  constant  fatigue ;  for  here,  as  in  every  other  ex|)edition 
against  die  enemy,  few  even  of  the  officers  had  tents  to  shield  them  from  the 
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weather.  A  few  piece?  of  bark  torn  from  the  trees  and  covering  the  skeleton  of" 
H  hill  was  their  only  habitation,  and  ihdv  were  merely  aenarated  from  the  damp 
i-arth  on  which  tliey  lay  hy  a  tew  scattered  leaves,  on  which  was  generally  spread 
a  lilankct  by  the  men  and  a  ciuak  by  the  officei-s.  Heiioe,  frequently  arose  dj-sen- 
ttTv,  a|[ue,  and  the  various  ills  tp  wliich  an  army  cncampea  on  a  wet  and  uii- 
liealthy  ground  is  inevitai>ly  subject ;  and  fortunate  was  he  who  possessed  the  skin 
of  a  bear  or  buffalo,  on  which  he  «>uld  reiMtse  his  wearied  limbs,  aftera  period  of 
suffering  and  privation,  which  tboBe  who  have  never  Ber\'ed  in  the  wilds  of 
America  can  with  difficulty  comprehend.  Snch  was  the  position  of  the  contend- 
ing (larticiB  towards  the  middle  of  May,  when  Gen.  Proctor,  despairing  to  eflfe** 
the  n>ducttoD  of  the  fort,  i-auscd  preparations  to  l>e  made  for  the  raising  the  si^;e. 
viccordingly  the  gun-buats  awvndea  the  river,  and  anchored  under  the  batteries, 
tJ)e  guns  of  which  were  conveyed  on  board  utnlcr  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 
The  whole  being  seeured,  the  exi>edit!ou  returned  to  Amberalbui^ ;  the  Americans 
remained  tranquil  witliin  their  works,  and  suffered  us  to  depart  unmolested. 

The  Sectisd  Siege  of  Fort  Meigs. 
Gen.  Harrison  having  repaired  the  fort  from  the  damage  occasioned  by  the 
siege,  left  for  the  interior  of  the  State  to  organize  new  levies,  and  entrusted  the 
command  to  Gen.  Green  Clay.     The  enemy  returned  tu  Maiden,  where  the  Cana- 
dian militia  were  disbanded.     Shortly  af^r  commenced  the  eecond  gUge  of  Fort 


On  the  20tb  of  July  the  boats  of  the 
enemy  were  discovered  ascending  the  Miami 
to  Fort  Meij^.  and  the  I'ulloiriDi;  morning  a 

Earty  of  ten  men  were  surprised  by  the 
adians,  and  only  three  escaped  death  or 
capture.  The  force  which  the  enemy  had 
now  before  the  post  was  5.000  men  under 
Proctor  and  Tocuoiseh.  and  the  number  of 
Indiana  was  greater  than  any  ever  before  as- 
sembled on  any  occasion  during  the  war. 
while  the  defenders  of  the  fort  amounted  to 
but  a  few  hundred. 

The  night  of  iheir  arrival  Gen.  Green  Clay 
despatched  CapL  MeCune,  of  ihe  Oliio 
militia,  to  Gen,  Harris).,,  at  I-,wer  S[>n- 
dusky,  to  notify  him  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Capt.  M'Cune  was  ordered  to  re- 
turn and  inform  Gen.  Clay  to  be  particularly 
cautious  against  surprise,  and  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  relieve  the  fort. 

It  was  Gen.  Harrison's  intention,  should 
the  enemy  lay  regular  siege  to  the  fort,  to 
select  40U  men,  and  b^  an  unfrequented  route 
reach  there  in  the  night,  and  at  any  hazard 
break  tbroush  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
'  CapL  M'Cune  was  sent  out  a  second  time 
^  with  the  intelligence  to  Harrison  that  about 
KOO  Indians  had  been  seen  from  the  fort, 
passing  up  the  Miami,  designing,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  attack  Fort  Winchester  at  Defiance. 
The  general,  however,  believed  it  was  a  ruse 
of  the  enemy  to  cover  their  design  upon  Up- 
per or  Lower  Sandusky,  or  Cleveland,  and 


M'Cune  was  ordered  by  Harrison  to  return  to 
the  fort,  and  inform  Gen.  Clay  of  bis  situa- 
tion and  intentions.  He  arrived  near  the 
fort  about  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, having  lost  his  way  in  the  night,  accom- 
panied by  James  Doolan,  a  French  Canadian. 


They  were  just  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the 
forest  and  entering  upon  the  cleared  grouod 
around  the  fort  when  they  were  intercepted 
by  a  party  of  Indians.  They  immediately 
took  to  the  high  bank  with  their  horses,  and 
retreateii  at  foil  gallop  up  the  river  for  seven) 
miles,  pursued  bythe  Indians,  aim  mounted, 
until  they  came  to  a  deep  ravine,  putting  up 
from  the  river  in  a  southerly  direction,  when 
they  turned  upon  the  river  bottom  and  con- 
tinued a  short  distance,  until  they  found  their 
further  progress  in  tbal  direction  stopped  by 
an  impassable  swamp.  Tlie  Indians  toresee- 
ing  their  dilemma,  Irom  their  knowledge  of 
ihf  country,  and  expecting  they  would  nat- 
urally follow  up  the  ravine,  galloped  thither 
to  head  them  off.  M'Cune  guessed  their  in- 
tentions, and  he  and  his  companion  turned 
back  upon  their  own  track  for  the  fort,  gain- 
ing, by  this  manoeuvre,  several  hundred 
yards  upon  their  pursuers.  The  Indiana 
gave  a  yell  of  chagrin,  and  followed  at  thetr 
utmost  speed.  Just  as  they  neared  the  fort 
M'Cune  dashed  into  a  thicket  across  bis 
course,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  other 
Indians  were  huddled,  awaiting  their  prey. 
When  this  body  of  Indians  had  thought 
them  all  but  in  their  possession,  again  was 
the  presence  of  mind  of  M'Cune  signally 
displayed.  He  wheeled  his  horse,  followed 
by  Doolan,  made  his  way  out  of  the  thicket 
by  the  passage  he  had  entered,  and  galloped 
round  into  the  open  space  between  them  and 
the  river,  where  the  pursuers  were  checked 
by  the  fire  from  the  block-house  at  the  west- 
ern angle  of  the  fort  In  a  few  minutes at\er 
their  arrival  their  horses  dropped  from 
fatigue.  The  Indians  probably  had  orders  to- 
take  them  alive,  as  they  had  not  fired  until 
just  as  they  entered  the  fort ;  but  in  llieahase 
M'Cune  had  great  difficulty  in  petsuading 
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Doolan  to  reserve  his  fire  until  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  they  therefore  brought  iu  their 
pieoes  loaded. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  M*Cune  no  doubt 
saved  the  fort,  as  the  intelligence  he  brought 
was  the  means  of  preserving  them  from  an 
ingeniously  devised  stratagem  of  Tecumseh. 
which  was  put  into  execution  that  day,  ana 
which  we  here  relate. 

Towards  evening  the  British  infantry  were 
secreted  in  the  ravine  below  the  fort,  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  woods  above,  while  the 
Indians  were  stationed  in  the  forest,  on  the 
Sandusky  road,  not  far  from  the  fort.  About 
an  hour  before  dark  they  commenced  a  sham 
battle  among  themselves,  to  deceive  the 
Americans  into  the  belief  that  a  battle  was 
going  on  between  them  and  a  reinforcement 
for  the  fort,  in  the  hopes  of  enticing  the  gar- 
rison to  the  aid  of  their  comrades.  It  was 
managed  with  so  much  skill  that  the  garrison 
instantly  flew  to  arms,  impressed  by  the 
Indian  yells,  intermingled  with  the  roar  of 
musketry,  that  a  severe  battle  was  being 
fought  The  officers  even  of  the  highest 
grades  were  of  that  opinion,  and  some  of 
them  insisted  upon  being  suffered  to  march 
out  to  the  rescue.  Gen.  Clay,  although  un- 
able to  account  for  the  firing,  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  general  had  so  soon  altered 


his  intention,  as  expressed  to  Capt  M'Cune, 
not  to  send  or  come  with  any  troops  to  Fort 
Meigs^  until  there  should  appear  further 
necessity  for  it.  This  intelligence  in  a  great 
measure  satisfied  the  officers,  but  not  the  men, 
who  were  extremely  indignant  at  being  pre- 
vented from  goin^  to  share  the  dangers  of 
their  commander-in-chief  and  brother  sol- 
diers, and  perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
terposition of  a  shower  of  rain,  which  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  battle,  the  general  might 
nave  been  persuaded  to  march  out,  when  a 
terrible  massacre  of  the  troops  would  have 
ensued. 

The  enemy  remained  around  the  fort  but 
one  day  after  this,  and  on  the  28th  embarked 
with  their  stores  and  proceeded  down  the 
lake,  and  a  few  days  afler  met  with  a  severe 
repulse  in  their  attempt  to  storm  Fort 
Stephenson. 

We  are  informed  by  a  volunteer  aid  of 
Gen.  Clay,  who  was  in  the  fort  at  the  second 
siege,  that  preparations  were  made  to  fire  the 
magazine  in  case  the  enemy  succeeded  in  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  fort,  and  thus  involve 
all,  friend  and  foe,  in  one  common  fate.  This 
terrible  alternative  was  deemed  better  than 
to  perish  under  the  tomahawks  and  scalping 
knives  of  the  savages. 


The  soldiers  of  the  northwestern  army,  while  at  Fort  Meigs  and  elsewhere  on 
duty,  frequently  beguiled  their  time  by  singing  patriotic  songs.  A  verse  from 
one  of  them  sufficiently  indicates  their  general  character : 

Freemen,  no  longer  bear  such  slaughter. 

Avenge  your  country's  cruel  woe,  * 
Arouse  and  save  your  wiv^  and  daughters, 
Arouse,  and  expel  the  faithless  foe. 

Chorus — Sailns  are  fMught  at  stated pnca, 
Malaeii  pays  th^  price  in  gold, 

Pemnburg  in  1816. — Perrysburg,  the  [former]  county-seat,  named  from  Com. 
Perry,  is  123  miles  northwest  of  Columbus,  on  the  Maumee  river,  just  below  Fort 
Meigs.  It  was  laid  out  in  1816,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river.  It  con- 
tains 1  Presbyterian,  1  Methoilist  and  1  Universalist  church,  2  news])aper  print- 
ing offices,  8  mercantile  stores,  and  had,  by  the  census  of  1840, 1,041  innabitants. 
The  building  of  steamers  and  sail  vessels  has  been  carried  on  here  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  canal  for  hydraulic  purposes  has  been  constructed  here.  It  commences 
in  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  five  miles  above,  and  has  eighteen  feet  fall,  affording 
power  sufficient  to  carry  forty  runs  of  stone. — Old  Edition, 

A  correspondent,  residing  in  Perrysburg,  has  communicated  to  us  a  sketch  of 
the  speculations  which  attracted  so  much  attention  to  the  Maumee  valley  at  an 
early  date. 


The  notable  era  of  speculation,  embracing 
1834-6,  and  part  of  1837,  first  attracted 
public  attention  to  the  Maumee  valley  as  a 
oommercial  mart.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  the  country 
swarmed  with  adventurers.  Those  that  did 
not  regard  any  of  the  settlements  (for  neither 
of  the  beautiful  villages  of  Toledo,  Maumee 
or  Perrsrsburg  were  more  than  settlements  at 
that  time)  as  the  points  designated  by  nature 

37 


and  legislation  for  the  ^reat  emporium,  pur- 
chased tracts  of  land  lymg  between  and  oelow 
these  towns,  and  laid  out  cities.  It  would 
amuse  one  to  t«ke  the  recorded  maps  of  some 
of  these  embryo  cities,  with  the  designated 
squares,  parks  and  public  buildings,  and  walk 
over  the  desolate  sites  of  the  cities  them- 
selves. Manhattan^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  Oregon,  five  miles  above ;  Austerlitz^ 
six  miles,  and  Marengo,  nine  miles,  were 
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joint  contenden,  with  tlie  vilkges  that  have 
Mown  up,  for  the  great  priee.  They  all  had 
their  {larticular  ndvaningea.  Manhattan 
based  her  claiin  upon  the  location  at  the  ex- 
act debouchure  of"  the  river.  Oregon,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  advantagcti  claimed  by  the 
other  towtie,  added  the  fauilities  of  the  loca- 
tion for  enfcuging  in  the  jxirk  business,  and 
Iter  leading  proprietor,  in  a  placard  posted 
np  publicly  in  1 836,  professed  nis  belief  that 
ibeee  particular  adi 
iht 


flocked  to  this  valley  during  the  yeata  abov« 
named  with  the  hope  uf  speedily  amassing  « 
lurlunc;  and  of  this  nuuiber  it  is  not  too 
mach  to  say  that  full  three-quarters,  having 
no  means  at  theoommenoenicnt,  and  depend- 
ing upon  some  bold  stroke  tor  euocese,  left 
the  vallev  before  the  close  of  the  year  Ili>37 
hopelessly  involved.  All  theae  towns,  eoiue 
eleven,  it  I  recollect  rifjhtl.v.  in  number.  stJU 
form  a  pan  of  the  pnmeval  forests  of  the 
Maumec,  most  of  them,  after  ruining  their 
pro prie lots,  have  been  vacated,  and  the 
sounding  names  by  which  they  were  known 
are  a  by-word,  a  reproach,  or  the  bult  end  of 
the  coarse  jokes  ot  the  mure  recent  and  for- 
tunate adventurers  in  the  valley. —  Old  Edi- 


le  particular  advunlages  were  greai 

.1  (liose  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 

Marengo  based  her  ulaims  upon  the  fact  that 
her  loi^lioh  was  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  bar, 
and  therefore  at  the  virtual  head  of  nnviga- 
tion.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  hun- 
dreds of  young  men,  from  the  east  and  south, 

Perrysburo  is  ihirtPL'n  miles  nortli  of  Bowling  Green,  nine  miles  southwest 
of  Toledo,  at  tlie  head  of  navigation,  on  the  Mauniee  river  and  D.  &  M.  R.  R. 
It  lias  S  churches:  2  Presbyterian,  2  Lutheran,  2  Methodist.  1  Catholic,  1 
Evangeiiral.  City  Officeni,  1«88  :  J.  H.  Pierce,  mayor ;  T.  B.  Oblinger,  clerk  ; 
J.  H.  liheinfrank,  treasurer;  L.  L.  Fink,  Marshal.  Jfewsjiapcr :  Journal,  In- 
dependent, James  Timmuns,  editor  and  publislier.  Bank :  Citizens'  (N.  L.  Han- 
son &  Co.),  N.  L.  Hanson,  oasliier. 

Mant^adures  and  Employees, — Perrj-aburg  Mill  and  Elevator,  3  hands;  8.  P. 
Tolman,  baskets,  eh;.,  6;  H.  M.  Hoover,  hoops,  l.—SUite  Repoii,  ISSS. 

Population,  in  1890,  1,747.  ScIhioI  oensns,  1888,  710 ;  S.  M.  Dick,  superin- 
tendent schools.  Capital  invested  in  niannfadnring  establishments,  $20,535. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $23,700.— ^Mw>  ImLot  i^dMcit,  7.W<?. 

This  is  a  pleai^nt,  well-shaded  villa^.  The  Maumee  at  thia  point  is  greatly 
expanded,  embosoming  an  island  in  its  centre.  The  site  is  well  shown  oy  the 
olu  view  taken  in  1846,  It  his  a  good  jmblic  library,  founded  by  a  liequest  of 
»15,00U  fruni  Willard  D.  Way,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1875,  and  by  various  bene- 
fiiilions  will  long  be  remembered  pleas- 
iuitly  by  tlie  citizens.  One  of  the 
('uiii)sities  of  the  place  is  the  old  hotel 
built  in  182,'»  by  Samuel  Spafford,  aud 
iat^r  called  the  Norton  Exchange.  Many 
amusing  scenes  occurred  iu  the  early 
days  of  its  history,  when  in  court  tiinen 
the  Ijench  and  bar  for  a  large  area  of 
country  were  accustomed  to  make  it 
tlieir  social  headquarters. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  told  of 
a  bell  which  once  did  good  service  for  the  proprietor.  The  history  of  it  is  thus 
given  in  a  late  publication  : 

The  Story  of  a  Bell. 

At  the  top  of  the  little  hotel  at  Elmore,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Ottawa,  is 
a  bell  with  a  peculiar  history.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Day,  the 
proprietor  of  the  house,  who  takes  a  pride  in  reciting  its  origin  and  subsequent 
tribulations.  In  1825  Mr.  Siiaffiird  built  a  tavern  in  Perrj-sburg,  once  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Meigs,  of  the  war  of  1812  fame. 

In  those  days  a  hotel  was  not  comjilete  without  a  bell  to  call  the  guests  to  their 
meals,  swung  on  the  top  of  the  building.  Bell  foundries  were  not  so  plentiful 
then  as  now,  but  after  considerable  inqnirj-  Mr.  Sitafibrd  heard  of  a.  man  in  De- 
troit who  cast  Ik'IIs.     Detroit,  then  in  the  Territory-  of  Michigan,  was  quite  a 
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remote  point,  a»  distance  was  then  calculated ;  but  SpaiFord  had  to  have  a  bell, 
and  he  finally  made  his  way  thither  to  have  it  cast.  The  bellman  was  found  and 
the  job  undertaken,  but  when  tlie  foundry  endeavored  to  make  the  cast,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  not  metal  enough.  Here  was  a  dilemma,  but  Spafford  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  He  took  thirty-six  Spanish  dollars  and  threw  them  into 
the  molten  mass,  and  the  bell  was  his. 

With  his  treasure,  worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold,  Spafford  returned  to  Perrys- 
burg  and  hung  the  bell  up  in  a  tree  in  his  yard,  so  that  it  might  be  investigated 
by  the  curious.  The  Indians,  who  were  then  quite  plentiful  in  and  about  Perrys- 
burg,  were  caught  by  the  novel  attraction.  They  climbed  the  tree  where  the  bell 
was  hung,  and  kept  it  ringing  day  and  night  until  the  thing  became  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  Spafford  had  about  concluded  to  take  it  down  when  the  Indians 
relieved  him  by  stealing  the  bell  and  carrying  it  away. 

This  act  made  Spafford  furious,  and  he  determined  to  recover  it  if  it  cost  him 
his  life.  Securing  the  services  of  Sam  Brady,  an  old  scout  who  had  killed  a  score 
or  more  of  Indians,  and  Frank  McCallister,  the  firet  white  man  who  had  settled 
at  Perrysburg,  they  started  toward  Ui)per  Sandusky.  They  travelled  three  days 
and  nights,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  while  they  were  eating  break- 
fast, they  heard  the  l)ell  in  the  distance. 

Hastily  finishing  their  meal  they  hurried  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
sound  came,  and  soon  l)eheld  a  sight  that  was  laughable  in  the  extreme.  The 
Indians  had  tied  the  bell  around  the  neck  of  a  pony,  and  the  whole  tribe,  bucks, 
squaws  and  youngsters,  anned  with  hickory  switches,  were  running  the  poor 
animal  around  an  oj)en  s|)ace  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  meanwhile  yelling  like  de- 
mons as  an  accom|>animent  to  the  furious  ringing  of  the  bell. 

Spafford  and  his  com[)anions  made  a  charge  on  the  crowd,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  driving  the  pony  away  from  the  village,  where  they  could  secure  the  bell  with- 
out trouble,  which  they  did,  and  got  safely  home  without  being  pursued  or  having 
any  fight  with  the  Indians.  The  bell  was  taken  back  to  Perrysburg,  where  it 
remained  for  many  years,  j)erforming  the  mission  foV  which  it  was  cast.  When 
Mr.  Spafford  died  it  became  the  property  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Day,  whose  hus- 
band is  the  hotel  man  at  Elmore,  and  it  still  rings  out  as  clearly,  each  meal  time, 
as  it  did  when  it  first  came  to  Ohio. 

Bowling  Green,  county-seat  of  Wood,  about  100  miles  northwest  of  Colum- 
bus, twenty-one  miles  south  of  Toledo,  is  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Bow- 
ling Green  R.  R.,  and  on  the  T.  C.  &  S.  R.  R.  Natural  gas  wells  here  have  a 
flow  of  more  than  25,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  County  officers,  1888  :  Audi- 
tor, John  B.  Wilson ;  Clerk,  Alanson  L.  Muir ;  Commissioners,  Frank  M. 
Thompson,  Jacob  Stahl,  Edward  B.  Beverstock;  Coroner,  Andrew  J.  Orme; 
Infirmary  Directors,  Michael  Amos,  Jr.,  Wilson  Patterson,  John  Isch,  Jr.; 
Probate  Judge,  Frank  M.  Young ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Robert  S.  Parker ; 
Recorder,  Christopher  Finkl^einer ;  Slieriff,  Milton  F.  Miles ;  Surveyor,  Ferdi- 
nand Wenz;  Treasurer,  William  R.  Noyes.  City  offiwrs,  1888  :  B.  L.  Abbott, 
Mayor;  Ira  C.  Tal)er,  Clerk ;  W.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer;  Richard  Biggs,  Mar- 
shal. Newspapers :  Wood  County  Democrat^  Democratic;,  W.  B.  &  R.  T.  Dol)- 
son,  editors ;  Wood  County  Gazette^  Republican,  A.  W.  Rudoli>h,  editor ;  Wood 
County  Sentinel,  Republican,  M.  P.  Brewer,  editor.  Churches :  1  Presbyterian, 
1  United  Brethren,  1  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  1  Catholic,  and  1  Christian.  Banks : 
Commercial  (Royce,  Smith  &  Coon),  W.  H.  Smith,  cashier ;  Exchange  (Ri^ed 
&  Merry),  M.  L.  Case,  cashier. 

Manufadturea  and  Employeej^, — Cr}'^tal  City  Glass  Co.,  l)ottles,  etc.,  95  hands ; 
Buckeye  Novelty  Glass  Co.,  flint  glass  goods,  74  ;  J.  R.  Hankey,  sash,  doors,  etc, 
20;  J.  H.  Bigelow,  planing  mill,  5;  The  Lvthgoe  Glass  Co.,  glass  hollow-ware, 
109 ;  Bowling  Green  Window  Glass  Co.,  window  glass,  104 ;  Cramer  &  Reider,  . 
flonr^  etc,  4 ;  Bowling  Green  Machine  Co.,  general  machine  work,  3  ;  Royce  & 
Coon,  grain  elevator,  etc,  5;  Royce  &  C(K)n,  ftxMl  mill,  :].-Sf(ffr  Report,  18S8 
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Popuktion,  1880,    1,638.      School  census,  188«,  774;   D.  E.  Niver,  echool  ' 
siipcriiit«nd(!iiL     Capital   invested   in   man ufactu ring   estabiishnients,  $100,000, 
Value  of  annual  product,  $100,000.— OA to  Labor  SUihiside»,  ISHS.     Census,  1890, 
3,521. 

Gas,  Oil,  Liue,  etc. 

The  city  of  Bowling  Green  is  situated  uiwn  a  slightly  elevated  plateau,  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  best  of  agricultural  r^ions.  Wood  county,  of  which  it  is  the 
county-seat,  ranks  as  one  of  the  moat  fertile  in  tie  State.  At  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  held  in  Columbus  in  1888,  this  county  was  awarded  a  prize  of  $5t>0 
lor  the  fine.'it  exhibition  of  agricultural  products.  As  a  result  of  the  develojiment 
of  the  oil  and  gas  interests  in  Bowling  Green  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  consequent 
location  of  man ulactu ring  and  other  enterprises,  the  city  had  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  uopiilatioa  in  a  verj'  short  period  of  time.  Within  two  years  more  than 
300  residences  and  business  houses  were  built,  and  so  rapidly  filled  with  mer- 
chants, professional  men  and  artisans,  that  the  demand  for  homes  and  business 
locations  remained  larger  than  the  supply.  Hotels,  banks  and  schools  were  in- 
creased iu  capacity  and  number,  and  then  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  limits. 
Within  a  tew  weeks,  from  having  been  a  trading  centre  for  an  outlying  farming 
district,  the  city  became  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  principal  Ohio  gas  measures  b«^n  at  BowlingOreen,  and  extend  south  for 
thirty  miles  or  more,  Findlayand  Bowling  Green  being  the  twoprinci|ial  centres. 
A  straight  line  between  these  two  points  would  intersect  the  oil  and  gas  fields; 
to  the  west  of  this  liue  the  drilling  of  a  well  would  t)e  quite  certain  to  produce 
oil,  while  east  of  this  line  gas  is  almost  sure  to  be  struck. 

Tributary  to  Bowling  (ireen,  and  within  Wood  county,  is  the  great  North  Bal- 
timore oil  Held.  The  first  great  flowing  well  in  this  field  was  struck  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  two  miles  nortii  of  Xorth  Baltimore.  It  was  known  as  the  "Fultou 
well."  Oil  shot  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  and  flooded  the  land  round  about  be- 
fore provision  could  be  made  for  storing  it.  The  nritpiit  was  a  hundred  Ixirrels 
an  hour.  Tin'  "  Kinu>  (iiisiicr"  was  the  next  great  well,  and  it.<  first  jirrxluitiou 
was  two  hoiulriil  :iiiii  tiirty  barrels  in  fifty  minutes.  Great  excitt-iiiciit  tolinwi^l 
these  discoveries,  and  all  available  lands  were  soon  taken  up  by  oil  leases  of  pros- 
pectors and  speculators.  Other  wells  of  large  capacity  were  rapidly  developed, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  territory  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, whose  policy  it  is  to  limit  supply. 

The  natural  gas  development  in  the  central  and  soutliem  townships  of  Wood 
county  was  as  remarkable  as  those  in  oil.  Its  abundance  and  cheapness  brought 
to  Bowling  Green  and  also  to  North  Baltimore  a  lai^  number  of  manufectunng 
and  other  enterprises,  notably  glass  factories,  which  were  enabled  to  produce  their 
goods  from  what  was  almost  free  raw  material  and  free  fuel.  Mines  of  valuable 
sand  for  glass  manufacturing  are  located  in  Lucas  county,  near  at  hand.  The 
sand  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  can  be  procured  at  a  lower  price  than  is  paid  in 
other  localities.  The  glass  manufactories  constitute  the  meet  important  interest  in 
Bowling  Green.  They  are  five  in  number,  employing  more  tJian  five  hundred 
workmen.  The  most  extensive  of  these  establishments  is  a  branch  of  the 
Canistota  Glass  Works  of  New  York. 

Another  industry  which  has  received  a  great  imjictus  through  the  use  of  natu- 
ral gas  for  fuel  is  that  of  lime  burning.  A  large  part  of  Wood  county  ia  under- 
laid with  magnesium  limestone  of  a  rich  quality,  and  Bowling  Green  is  &8t  be- 
coming one  of  the  greatest  lime-producing  centres  of  the  West.  The  stone  and 
gas  used  to  make  the  lime  arc  both  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  kilns. 

With  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  abundant  supply  of  fuel  and  rsAv 
material  in  the  vicinity  of  Bowling  Green,  its  growth  would  not  have  reached 
such  large  proportions  were  it  not  for  the  enterpnse  and  lil»erft]ity  of  its  citiwit-. 
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In  bringing  these  advantages  to  the  notice  of  manufactarers,  and  in  offering  lib- 
eral inducements  to  such  to  locate  in  their  community,  the  citizens  acted  with  wis- 
dom and  foresight.  The  people  raised  a  large  fund  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
bureau  for  giving  information  to  investors  was  overwhelmed  with  letters  of  in- 
•quiry ;  Mr.  Brewer,  of  the  Sentinel,  personally  answered  more  than  five  hundred. 
While  many  of  the  towns  of  northwestern  Ohio  lying  within  the  natural  gas  and 
oil  regions  had  a  wonderfully  rapid  development  in  population,  manufacturing  and 
•commercial  interests  as  a  result  of  the  discoveries  in  oil  and  gas,  probably  in  no 
ether  city  was  this  more  striking  than  in  Bowling  Green. 

North  Baltimore  is  fifteen  miles  south  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  B.  &  O., 
near  the  crossing  of  the  T.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  It  is  in  the  great  oil  and  gas 
•centre  of  the  State,  and  is  a  very  prosperous,  growing  little  city.  Newspapers : 
BeacoUy  Independent,  G.  W.  Wilkinson,  editor  and  publisher ;  Wood  County 
News,  A.  B.  Smith,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches :  1  Presbyterian,  1  United 
Brethren,  1  Methodist  Episcopal.     Bank :  Peoples',  M.  B.  Walds,  cashier. 

Mannfadurea  and  Employees, — The  Dewey  Stave  Co.,  27  hands ;  Enterprise 
Window  Glass  Co.,  67  ;  James  Hardy  &  Co.,  general  machine  work,  6 ;  Rock- 
well Brothers,  flour,  etc.,  4 ;  North  Baltimore  Bottle  Glass  Co.,  94 ;  A.  Bamd, 
«ash,  doors,  etc.,  11. — Stale  Report,  1888. 

Population,  1880,  701.  School  census,  1888,  362.  Capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  $20,000.  Value  of  annual  product,  $21,000. — 
Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1888.     Census,  1890,  2,857. 

Grand  Rapids  is  twelve  miles  west  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  Maumee  river, 
the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  T.  St.  L.  &  K.  C.  R.  R.,  which  crosses  the 
river  by  a  fine  iron  bridge  900  feet  long.  News|)aper:  Triumph,  Crosby  & 
Freiss,  editors  and  publishers.  Bank  :  George  P;  Hinsdale.  Churches :  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Methodist  Episco|)al,  1  Catholic.  It  was  laid  out  in  1837,  under  the 
name  of  Gilead,  at  the  head  of  the  first  or  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Maumee. 

Population,  1880,  382.     School  census,  1888,  163. 

Freeport  p.  O.,  Prairie  Depot,  is  ten  miles  southeast  of  Bowling  Green,  on 
the  O.  C.  R.  R. 

Population,  1880,  216.     School  census,  1888,  204. 

ToxTOGANY  is  six  miles  northwest  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  D.  &  M.  and  B. 
G.  &  T.  R.  R.  It  has  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  one  Evan- 
gelical church.     School  census,  1888,  114. 

Bradner  is  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  C.  H.  V.  &  T. 
R.  R.     &^hool  census,  1888,  144. 

Pemberville  is  nine  miles  east  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  Portage  river,  and 
on  the  C.  H.  V.  &  T.  &  O.  C.  R.  R.  Newspaper :  Wood  County  Index,  neutral, 
C  R.  F.  Berry,  editor. 

Population,  1880,  644.  School  census  in  1888, 341 ;  John  S.  Hoyman,  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  $25,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $26,000. — Ohio  Labor  Statistics,  1888. 

Weston  is  eight  miles  southwest  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R. 
Nowsjwper:  Wood  County  Hei^ald,  Republican,  S.  E.  Burson,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Churches :  1  Methodist  EpiscojMil,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Catholic,  1  German 
Reforme<l.     Bank  :  Exchange  (A.  J.  Munn  &  Co.),  J.  V.  Beverstock,  cashier. 

Population,  1890,  845.  School  census,  1888,  275.  A  correspondent  writes: 
"The  rural  district  surrounding  our  village  is  specially  adapted  to  agriculture, 
gardening  being  one  of  the  chief  pursuits.  Soil  very  fertile,  and  our  county  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  oil  and  gas  wells  in  the  State.  Is  bound  to  become  the 
wealthiest  in  every  respect  of  any  county  also  in  the  State." 

Haskins  is  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Maumee  river,  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Bowling  Green. 

PoDtilation,  1880,  381.  School  census,  1888,  121.  I.  N.  Van  Tassel,  super- 
intttident  of  schools. 
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BAiRDerowN  is  sixteen  miles  soiiUieast  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Newspaprs :  Ttmea,  inciependeut,  G.  G.  Grimes,  editor  and  publisher. 

Population,  altout  350, 

Hit.i.BURY  is  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Bowling  Greeo,  and  eight  miles 
Boutheast  of  Toledo,  on  tlie  L.  S,  &  M.  S.  R.  R. 

Population,  1880,  483.     School  census,  1888,  106.     Census,  1890,  609. 

Jerry  City  is  ten  miles  southeast  of  Bowling  Green. 

Population,  1880,  234.     School  census,  1888,  121. 

Rising  Sou  is  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  C.  H.  V* 
&  T.  R.  R. 

Population,  1880,344. 
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WYANDOT. 

Wyandot  County  was  formed  from  Crawford,  Marion,  E[ardin  and  Hancock, 
Feb.  3, 1 845.  The  surface  is  level  and  soil  fertile.  About  one-third  of  it  is  prairie 
land,  being  covered  by  the  Sandusky  plains.  These  plains  are  chiefly  bounded 
by  the  Sandusky,  the  Little  Scioto  and  the  Tyemockte,  which  last  signifies,  in  the 
Wyandot  language,  "  around  the  plains.^'  This  tract  in  its  natural  state  is  cov- 
ered with  a  rank,  wild  grass  several  feet  in  height,  and  in  some  parts  are  inter- 
spersed beautiful  groves  of  timber. 

Area,  about  400  square  miles.  In  1887  the  acres  cultivated  were  127,700 ;  in 
pasture,  56,450;  woodland,  36,770;  lying  waste,  1,336;  produced  in  wheat, 
453,013  bushels;  rye,  5,694;  buckwheat,  434;  oats,  406,780;  barley,  10,747; 
com,  1,103,949;  meadow  hay,  19,776  tons;  clover,  4,613  tons;  flaxseed,  862 
bushels ;  potatoes,  63,204 ;  tobacco,  200  lbs. ;  butter,  388,374 ;  cheese,  24,300 ; 
sorghum,  1,682;  maple  syrup,  4,730  gallons;  honey,  3,014  lbs.;  eggs,  488,210 
dozen;  grapes,  1,040  lbs.;  sweet  potatoes,  84  bushels;  apples,  10,384;  peaches, 
1,011 ;  pears,  828 ;  wool,  409,387  ll)s. ;  milch  cows  ownea,  5,160.  School  cen- 
sus, 1888,  6,974 ;  teachers,  237.     Miles  of  railroad  track,  89. 


Townships  and  Census. 

1880. 

Townships  and  Census. 

1880. 

Antrim, 

1,928 

Pitt, 

1,268 

Crane, 

6,027 

Richland, 

1,676 

Crawford, 

2,213 

Ridge, 

639 

Eden, 

1,793 

Salem, 

1,547 

Jackson, 

1,331 

Sycamore, 

1,058 

Marseilles, 

840 

Tyemochte, 

1,620 

Mifflin, 

1,465 

Population  of  Wyandot  in  1860  was  15,956 ;  1880,  22,395 ;  of  whom  17,650 
were  bom  in  Ohio ;  1,475,  Pennsylvania;  507,  New  if ork  ;  208,  Virginia ;  173, 
Indiana;  28,  Kentucky;  1,037,  'German  Empire;  214,  Ireland ;  116,  England 
and  Wales;  43,  France;  35,  British  America;  11,  Scotland;  and  6,  Sweden  and 
Norway.     Census,  1890,  21,722. 

This  county  was,  from  an  early  day,  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Wyandot 
Indians.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  scene  of  Crawford's  defeat  in  June,  1782,  and 
his  subsecjuent  death  by  the  most  cruel  tortures. 

The  view  representing  Crawfonl's  Battle-Ground  was  taken  on  the  road  to 
Tiffin,  three  miles  north  of  Up|)er  Sandusky,  and  one  west  of  the  Sandusky  river. 
The  action,  it  is  said,  began  some  distance  north  of  the  cabin  shown,  in  the  high 
grass  of  the  prairie  in  which  the  Indians  were  concM»aled.  The  parties  afterwards 
were  engaged  in  the  grove  or  island  of  timber  represented  in  the  view,  called  at 
this  day  *^Baftle  Island,^'  in  which  the  ]>rincipal  action  was  fought.  Many  of 
the  trees  now  [1846]  l)ear  the  marks  of  the  bullets,  or  rather  the  scars  on  their 
tninks  made  by  the  hatchets  of  the  Indians  in  getting  them  out  after  the  action. 
The  large  oak  on  the  right  of  the  view  has  these  relics  of  that  unfortunate  en- 
gagement. A  part  of  the  whites  slain  were  buried  in  a  small  swamp  al)out  thirty 
rods  south  of  the  spot  from  whence  the  drawing  was  taken.  It  is  not  shown  in 
the  view,  as  the  scene  is  represented  to  the  eye  as  if  looking  in  a  northern  di- 
rection. 

The  annexed  history  of  Crawford's  Campaign  we  take  from  Doddridge's 
"Notes:" 

Crawford's  campaign,  in  one  point  of  view  ravian  campaign,  as  one  of  its  objects  was  that 
at  least,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  second  Mo-     of  finishing  the  work  of  murder  and  plunder 
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with  the  Christian  Tnilians  at  their  oew  ^- 
tabiishtueot  on  the  SandiLsky.  The  next 
object  was  that  of  destrojing  the  Wyandot 
towns  on  the  e&nie  river.  It  wan  the  resolu- 
tiuD  of  all  ihoHe  coDceracd  in  this  expeditiuD 
not  to  Hporethclitcofuny  Indians  that  might 
tall  into  thoir  hands,  whether  friends  or  foes. 
It  will  be  Been  in  the  eenuel  that  the  result 
of  this  oauittaigii  was  widely  different  from 
tliat  of  the  MorHvion  eaiupaigii  tlio  preceding 
Mareh. 

It  should  seem  that  the  long  rontinuanra 
of  the  Indian  war  had  debased  a  cvnaidenible 
pon.iun  of  our  population  tu  the  saviige  state 
ol'  our  nature.  Having  lost  so  many  relatives 
by  the  Indians,  and  witnessed  their  horrid 
murders  and  other  depredations  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale,  they  beeanie  subjeuts  of  that  in- 
discriminating  thirst  for  revenge  which  is 
such  a  prominent  feature  in  the  savage  clmr- 
acter,  and.  having  had  a  taste  of  blood  and 
plunder  without  risk  or  loiw  on  their  part, 
they  resolved  la  eo  on  and  kill  every  Indian 
they  could  End.  wneiher  friend  or  foe. 

Preparations  for  this  campaign  commenced 
soon  atler  the  return  of  the  Aloraviun  cam- 
paign in  the  month  of  March,  and  as  it  was 
intended  to  make  what  was  called  at  that  time 
"a  dash,''  that  is,  an  enterprise  conducted 
with  secrecy  and  dcspafch,  the  men  were  all 
mounted  on  the  best  horses  they  uould  pro- 
cure. They  furnished  themselves  with  all 
their  ouiiils  eicept  some  ammunition,  which 
vas  furnished  by  the  lieutenani>«olonel  of 
Washineton  county  [Pennsylvania]. 

The  Rendtzmtu  and  March.— On  the  25th 
of  May,  1TS2,  480  men  mustered  nt  the  old 
Mingo  town.  Just,  below  the  site  of  Sleuben- 
ville.  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio  river. 
They  wt-re  all  volunteers  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Uhio.  with  the  exception 
of  one  company  from  Ten  Mile  in  Washington 
county.  Here  an  election  was  held  for  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief  for  the  expedi- 
tion. The  candidates  were  Col.  Williamson 
and  Col,  Crawford ;  the  latter  was  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  When  notified  of  his  ap- 
pointment it  is  said  that  he  accepted  it  with 
apparent  reluctance. 

The  army  marched  along  "Williamson's 
trail,"  as  it  was  then  called,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  upper  Moravian  tcwn.  in  the  fields  be- 
longing U)  which  there  was  siill  plenty  of  corn 
on  the  stalks,  with  which  their  horses  were 
plentifully  fed  during  the  night  of  their  en- 
•  campment  there. 

Shortljr  after  the  army  halted  at  this  place 
two  Indmns  were  discovered  by  three  men. 
who  had  walked  some  distance  out  of  the 
camp.  Three  shots  were  fired  atoneof  them, 
but  without  hurting  him.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  discovery  of  Indians  had  reached 
the  camp  more  than  one-half  of  the  men 
rushed  out,  without  command,  and  in  the 
most  tumultuous  manner,  to  see  what  hap- 
pened. From  that  time  Col.  Crawford  felt  a 
presentiment  of  the  defeat  which  followed. 

The  truth  is  that,  notwithstanding  ihe  se- 
crecy and  despatch  of  the  enterprise,  the  In- 
.  diftiu  were    beforehand    with    our    people. 
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They  saw  the  rendetvous  on  the  Mingo  bot- 
tom, knew  their  number  and  deetinatioo. 
They  visited  every  encampment  immediately 
OD  tneir  leaving,  and  saw  irom  the  writing  on 
the  trees  and  scraps  of  pu[)er  that  "  no  quar- 
ter was  to  be  given  to  any  Indian,  whether 
man,  woman  or  child." 

Nothing  material  happened  during  their 
march  until  the  sixth  of  June,  when  their 
guides  conducted  them  to  the  site  of  ih*  ' 
Moravian  villages  on  one  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Sandusky  river :  but  here, 
instead  of  meeting  with  Indians  and  plunder, 
they  met  with  nothing  but  veatigea  of  des»»- 
lation.  The  place  was  covered  with  high 
grass,  and  the  remains  of  a  few  huta  alone 
announced  that  the  filace  hud  been  the  rea- 
dence  of  the  people  whom  they  intended  to 
destroy,  but  who  had  moved  off  to  SciotQ 
some  time  before. 

In  this  dilemma  what  was  to  be  done? 
The  officera  held  a  coundl.  in  which  it  was   i 
determined  to  maroh  one  day  longer  in  tfae   | 
direction  of  llpper  Sandusky,  an  J  if  tbrt   | 
should  not  reach  the  town  in  the  coutse  of 
the  day  to  make  a  retreat  with  all  speed. 

The  Baltlf.— The  march  was  commenced  | 
the  next  morning  through  the  plains  of  San-    | 
dusky,  and  continued  until  about  two  o'niock, 
when  the  advance  ^uard  vta   attacked   ana 
driven  in  by  the  Indians,  who  were  discovered 
ill   large   numbers   in   the   high  grass,  with 
which  the  place  was  covered.     The  Indian 
army  was  at  that  moment  about  enterine  a  j 
piece  of  woods,  almost  entirely  surrounaed  J 
oy  plains  -  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed  I 
by  a  rapid  movement  of  our  men.     The  l«t-  ^ 
tie  then  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  from  both 
sides.      From  a   partial    possession  of   the 
woods  which  they  had  gained  at  the  onset  of 
the  battle,  the  Indians  were  soon  dislodged. 
They  then  attempted  to  gain  a  small  skirt  of 
wood  on  our  right  flank,  but  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  oythe  vigilance  and  bravery 
of  Maj.    iJeet,   who  commanded   the   right 
wing  of  the  armv  at  that  time.     The  finns 
was  incessant  ana  heavy  until  dark,  when  tt 
ceased.     Both  armies  lav  on  their  arms  dur- 
ing the  night.     Both  adopted  the  policy  of 
kindling  large  fires  along  the  line  of  battle, 
and  then  retiring  some  distance  in  the  rear 
of  them  to  prevent  being  surprised  by  a  night 
attack.     During  the  conflict  of  the  a(\emoon 
three  of  our  men  were  killed  and  serernl 
wounded. 

In  the  morning  our  army  occupied  the 
battle  ground  of  the  preceding  day.  The  In- 
dians made  no  attack  during  the  day,  until 
late  in  the  evening,  but  were  seen  in  large 
bodies  traversing  the  plains  in  various  direc- 
tions. Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  their  dead  and 
wounded. 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  a  council  of  the 
oflicers  was  held,  in  which  a  retreat  was  re- 
solved on,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their 
army.  The  Indians  appeared  to  inorease  in 
number  every  hour.  Dtinng  the  sitting  of 
this  council,  Colonel  Williamson  proposed 
taking  one  hundred  and  fifty  vohinteerB,  and 
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marching  direetly  to  Upper  Sapdasky.    This 

SropositioD  the  oommander-in-chief  pni- 
entlv  rejected,  saying,  ''I  have  no  douht 
but  that  you  would  reach  the  town,  but  you 
would  find  nothing  there  but  empty  wigwams, 
and  having  taken  off  so  many  of  our  best 
men,  you  would  leave  the  rest  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  host  of  Indians  with  which  we  are 
now  surrounded,  and  on  your  return  they 
would  attack  and  destroy  you.  They  care 
nothing  about  defending  their  towns;  they 
are  worth  nothing.  Their  squaws,  children 
and  property  have  been  removed  from  them 
long  since.  Our  lives  and  baggage  are  what 
they  want,  and  if  they  can  get  us  divided 
they  will  soon  have  them.  vVe  must  stay 
together  and  do  the  best  we  can." 

T/ie  Indians  Renew  the  Battle. — During 
this  day  preparations  were  made  for  a  retreat 
by  burying  the  dead,  burning  fires  over  their 
graves  to  prevent  discovery,  and  preparing 
means  for  carrying  off  the  wounaed.  The 
retreat  was  to  comuience  in  the  course  of  the 
ni^ht.  The  Indians,  however,  became  ap- 
prized of  the  intended  retreat,  and  about 
sundown  attacked  the  army  with  great  force 
and  fury,  in  every  direction,  excepting  that 
of  Sandusky. 

When  the  line  of  march  was  formed  by 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  retreat  com- 
menced, our  guides  prudently  took  the  direc- 
tion of  Sandusky,  which  afforded  the  only 
opening  in  the  Indian  lines  and  the  only 
enance  of  concealment.  Afler  marching 
about  a  mile  in  this  direction,  the  army 
wheeled  about  to  the  left,  and  by  a  circuitous 
route  gained  the  trail  by  which  they  came, 
before  day.  They  continued  their  march  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  with  a  trifling  annoy- 
ance from  the  Indians,  who  fired  a  few  dis- 
tant shots  at  the  rear  guard,  which  slightly 
wounded  two  or  three  men.  At  night  they 
built  fires,  took  their  suppers,  secured  the 
horses  and  resigned  themselves  to  repose, 
without  placing  a  single  sentinel  or  vedette 
for  safety.  In  this  careless  situation,  they 
might  have  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the 
Indians,  who^  however,  gave  them  no  dis- 
turbance dunng  the  night,  nor  afterwards 
during  the  whole  of  their  retreat.  The 
number  of  those  composing  the  main  body 
in  the  retreat  was  supposed  to  be  about  three 
hundred. 

The  Retreat. — Most  unfortunately,  when  a 
retreat  was  resolved  on,  a  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed  concerning  the  best  mode  of  effect- 
ing it.  The  greater  number  thought  best  to 
keep  in  a  body  and  retreat  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, while  a  considerable  number  thought 
it  safest  to  break  off  in  small  parties  and 
make  their  way  home  in  different  directions, 
avoiding  the  route  by  which  they  came. 
Actjordingly  many  attempted  to  do  so.  calcu- 
lating that  the  whole  body  of  the  Indians 
would  follow  the  main  army ;  in  this  they 
were  entirely  mistaken.  The  Indians  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  but  pursued  the  small  parties  with 
such  activity  that  but  very  few  of  those  who 
composed  tnem  made  their  escape. 


The  only  suooessfiil  party  which  was  de- 
tached from  the  main  army  was  that  of  about 
forty  men  under  the  command  of  a  Captain 
Williamson,  who,  pretty  late  in  the  night  of 
the  retreat,  broke  through  the  Indian  lines 
under  a  severe  fire,  and  with  some  loss,  and 
overtook  the  main  army  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  of  the  retreat. 

For  several  days  afler  the  retreat  of  our 
army,  the  Indians  were  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  from  Sandusky  to  the  Mus- 
kingum, in  pursuit  of  the  straggling  parties, 
most  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  spot.  They 
even  pursued  them  almost  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Mills  was 
killed,  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  site 
of  St.  Clairsville,  in  the  direction  of  Wheel- 
ing from  that  place.  The  number  killed  in 
this  way  must  have  been  very  great;  the 
precise  amount,  however,  was  never  fairly 
ascertained. 

Colonel  Crawford  Captured. — At  the 
commencement  of  the  retreat  Colonel  Craw- 
ford placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
and  continued  there  until  they  had  gone 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  missing  his 
son,  John  Crawford,  his  son-in-law,  Miyor 
Harrison,  and  his  nephews.  Major  Rose  and 
William  Crawford,  he  halted  and  called  for 
them  as  the  line  passed,  but  without  finding 
them.  After  the  army  had  passed  him,  he 
was  unable  to  overtake  it,  owing  to  the  weari- 
ness of  his  horse.  Falling  in  company  with 
Doctor  Knight  and  two  others,  they  travelled 
all  the  night,  first  north  and  then  to  the  east, 
to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They 
directed  their  courses  during  the  night  by  the 
north  star. 

On  the  next  day  they  fell  in  with  Captain 
John  Biggs  and  Lieutenant  Ashley,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  severely  wounded.  There  were 
two  others  in  company  with  Biggs  and 
Ashley.  They  encamped  together  the  suc- 
ceeding night.  On  the  next  day,  while  on 
their  marcn,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  made  Colonel  Crawford  and 
Doctor  Knight  prisoners.  The  other  four 
made  their  escape,  but  Captain  Biggs  and 
Lieutenant  Ashley  were  killed  the  next  day. 

Colonel  Crawford  and  Doctor  Knight  were 
immediately  taken  to  an  Indian  encampment 
at  a  short  aistance  from  the  place  where  they 
were  captured.  Here  they  found  nfne  fellow- 
prisoners  and  seventeen  Indians.  On  the 
next  day  they  were  marched  to  the  old 
Wyandot  town,  and  on  the  next  morning 
were  paraded,  to  set  off.  as  they  were  told,  to 
go  to  the  new  town.  But  ala.s !  a  very  dif- 
ferent destination  awaited  these  captives ! 
Nine  of  the  prisoners  were  marched  off  some 
distance  bef(ire  the  colonel  and  the  doctor, 
who  were  conducted  by  Pipe  and  Winir«'nund, 
two  Delaware  chiefs.  Four  of  the  prisoners 
were  tomahawked  and  scalped  on  the  way,  at 
different  places. 

Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Colonel  Crawford,  by  setting  a  post 
about  fifteen  feet  high  in  the  ground,  and 
making  a  large  fire  of  hickory  poles  about  six 
yards  from  it.    About  half  a  mUe  firom  the 
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place  of  cxciiution  the  remamiae  five  uf  the 
nine  prisoners  were  toamhawkeaand  Bcali)ed 
hy  a  imuiber  of  squiinB  aiid  boys.  Coloi>el 
Crawlord's  sun  aod  gon-io-law  nerc  eiecul«d 
at  the  Shawiiese  town.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Knight  waB  doomed  to  be  bumed  at  a 
town  about  forty  niiloe  distant  trom  Sandusky, 
and  ci>mtDitt«d  to  the  care  oi'  a  >'uuug  In- 
dian to  be  taken  there,  but  escaped.  See 
Vol,  n.,  pajte 

Thus  ended  this  disastroos  campaign.  It 
was  the  last  one  which  look  place  in  itiis  sec- 
lion  of  the  ooimtry  during  the  revolutinnary 
00nl«8t  uf  the  Americana  with  ihe  mother 
country.  It  waa  undertaken  with  the  very 
worst  of  views,  those  of  plunder  and  murder ; 
it  was  conducted  without  sufficient  means  to 
enoounter.  with  any  prospect  of  succees,  the 
lar^  force  of  Indians  opposed  to  onre  in  the 
plains  of  Sandunk/.  It  was  conducted  with- 
out that  subordination  and  discipline  so 
requisite  to  insure  success  in  auyi  huuirdouB 
enterprise,  and  it  ended  in  a  total  disoom- 


Stnre.  Never  did  an  enterprise  more  eom- 
plelely  fail  of  attaining  its  oliject  Never, 
on  any  occasion,  had  the  feriK-ions  sava^M 
more  ample  reven^  for  the  murder  of  their 
paoific  fnends,  than  that  which  they  obtained 


Should  it  be  asked  what  considemtione  led 
BO  great  a  number  of  people  into  this  dcsper^ 
ate  enterprise?  Why  with  bo  small  a  foros 
and  such  slender  means  they  pushed  on  a 
far  as  the  plains  of  Sandusky  1 

The  answer  is,  that  many  believed  that  th 
Moravian  Indians,  taking  no  part  in  the  wal 
and  having  given  offence  to  the  warriors  on 
several  oocasions.  their  belligerent  friends 
would  not  lake  up  arms  in  their  behalf  In 
this  conjecture  they  were  sadly  mistaken. 
They  did  defend  them  with  all  the  force  at 
their  coQiniand.  and  no  wonder,  for  notwitfa> 
standing  their  Chriiitian  and  uacilie  principles, 
the  warriors  still  rcjlarded  the  Moravians  as 
their  friends,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to    ' 


We  have  omitted  to  copy  from  tlie  prepeding  t)ie  aoeount  of  the  burning  of 
Colonel  Crawford,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  details  more  fiilly.  "  The  spot 
v?here Crawford  suffered,"  says  Coh  John  Johnston,  "was  but  a  few  miles  west 
of  Upper  Sandusky,  on  the  old  trace  leading  to  the  Big  Spring,  Wyandot  town. 
It  was  on  the  right  band  of  the  trace  going  west,  un  a  low  IxiUoni  on  tlie  east 
bank  of  the  Tveinochte  creek.  The  Delawarcs  burnt  Crawford  in  satisfaction  for 
tbe  niaseiKTe  of  their  people  at  the  Moravian  towns  on  the  Miiskingura."  It  waa 
at  a  Delaware  town  whicli  extended  along  the  Tyemochte,  The  precise  ejxit  is 
now  [1846]  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Daniel  Hixlge,  and  is  a  beaiitiliil  green,  witli 
some  fine  oak  trees  in  its  vicinity. 

The  ibllowing  is  from  Heckewelder,  and  describes  an  interview  which  Craw- 
ford had  with  tlie  Indian  chief,  Wingenund,  just  previous  to  his  death.  Some 
doubts  have  been  expressed  of  its  truth  as  the  historian  Heckewelder  has  of^n 
been  accused  of  being  fond  of  romancing,  but  Colonel  Johnston  (good  authority 
here)  expresses  the  opinion  that  "it  is  doubtless  in  the  main  correct" — that  it 
gives  tJie  spirit  of  what  was  said. 


Win^ienund,  an  Indian  cliief  had  en  inter- 
view with  Colonel  Crawford  just  before  his 
ezecuiion.  He  had  been  known  to  Crawford 
some  time  before,  and  had  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  him.  and  kindly  entertained 
by  him  at  his  own  house,  and  therefore  felt 
much  attached  to  the  colonel.  Wingenund 
had  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  miglit  not  see 
the  sentence  executed ;  but  Crawford  sent  for 
him,  with  the  faint  hope  that  he  would  inter- 
cede for  and  save  him.  Wingenund  accord- 
ingly soon  appeared  in  presence  of  Crawford, 
who  was  naked  and  bound  to  a  stake.  Win- 
genund commenced  the  conversation  with 
much  embarrassment  and  agitation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wmffoaiiid — "Are  you  not  Colonel  Craw- 
ford?" 

rmic/orrf-"Iam." 

Wingenund.  somewhat  agitated,  ejaculated, 
"So  ! — yes  I — indeed  !  " 

Ciiiir/ont — "  Do  you  not  recollect  the 
IHendship  that  aJwaya  existed  between  us, 


and  that  we  were  always  glad  to  see  each 
other?" 

Wmj/enami— "  Yea  1  I  rememher  all  this, 
and  that  we  have  oflen  drank  together,  ana 
that  you  have  been  kind  to  me." 

Crawford — "Then  I  hope  the  same  friend- 
ship etill  continues." 

Wingaiund — "It  would,  of  course,  were 
you  where  you  ought  to  be,  and  not  here."' 

OoKj/orrf— "Andwhy  not  here?  I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  yourself  in 
my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you  were  yoa 
in  my  plaoe." 

Wnprniind— "Colonel  Crawford!  yott 
have  placed  yourself  in  a  situation  which  puta 
it  out  of  my  power,  and  that  of  others  of 
your  friends,  to  do  anything  for  you." 

Ofiuy'orti— "  How    80,    Captain    Wioi^ 

IfinweniHirf—"  By  joining  yourself  tothtU 
execrable  man,  Williamson,  and  his  party — 
the  man  who,  but  the  other  dkjr,  iiiunl<md 
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sach  a  number  of  Moravian  Indians,  knowing 
them^  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  tie  ran  no 
risk  in  murdering  a  peojple  who  would  not 
4ght,  and  whose  only  business  was  praying." 

Crawford — * '  But!  assure  you,  Wingenund, 
that  had  I  been  with  him  at  the  time  this 
would  not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but 
all  your  friends,  and  all  good  men,  whoever 
they  are,  reprolNtte  acts  of  this  kind. 

WingtaMmd — **That  may  be;  yet  these 
friends,  these  good  men,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  goins  out  again  to  kill  the  remainder  of 
these  inoffensive,  yet  foolish  Moravian  In- 
dians. I  say  foolish,  because  they  believed 
the  whites  in  preference  to  uh.  We  had  often 
told  them  thev  would  be  one  day  so  treated 
by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their 
friends !  We  told  them  there  was  no  faith  to 
be  placed  in  what  the  white  man  said  ;  that 
their  fair  promises  were  only  intended  to 
allure  us  that  they  might  the  more  easily  kill 
us,  as  they  had  done  many  Indians  before 
these  Moravians. ' ' 

Crawford — **  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak 
thus;  as  to  Williamson's  going  out  again, 
when  it  was  known  he  was  determined  on  it, 
I  went  out  with  him  to  prevent  his  commit- 
ting fresh  murders." 

Wingenund — **This  the  Indians  would  not 
believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  them  so." 

Crawford — **Why  would  they  not  be- 
lieve?" 

Wingtnund — ''  Because  it  would  have  been 
out  of  your  power  to  have  prevented  his  do- 
ing what  he  pleased." 

Crawford — **Out  of  my  power!  Have 
any  Moravian  Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since 
we  came  out?" 

Wingenund — **  None ;  but  you  first  went  to 
their  town,  and  finding  it  deserted,  you 
turned  on  the  path  towards  us.  If  you  had 
been  in  search  of  warriors  only,  you  would 
not  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched 
you  closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were 
embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  the  river — they 
saw  where  you  encamped  for  the  night — they 
saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted 
Moravian  town — they  knew  you  were  going 
out  of  your  way — your  steps  were  constantly 
watched,  and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to 
proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot  where  you 
were  attacked. " 

Crawford  felt  that  with  this  sentence  ended 
his  last  ray  of  hope,  and  now  asked,  with  emo- 
tion, *'What  do  they  intend  to  do  with  me?" 


Wingenund— *^1  tell  you  with  grief.  As 
Williamson,  with  his  whole  cowardly  host, 
ran  off  in  the  nig^ht  at  the  whistling  of  our 
warriors'  balls,  being  satisfied  that  now  he 
had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who 
could  fight,  and  with  such  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  anything  to  do — I  say,  as  they  have 
escaped  and  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge 
on  you  in  his  stead." 

Crawford— ''And  is  there  no  possibility  of 
preventing  this  ?  Can  you  devise  no  way  of 
getting  me  off?  You  shall,  my  friend,  be 
well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumental  in  saving 
my  life." 

Wingentmd — **  Had  Williamson  been  taken 
with  you,  I  and  some  friends,  by  making  use 
of  what  you  have  told  me,  might  perhaps 
have  succeeded  in  saving  you ;  but  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  no  man  would  dare  to  in- 
terfere in  your  behalf  The  king  of  England 
himself,  were  he  to  come  on  to  this  spot,  with 
all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect 
this  purpose.  The  blood  of  the  innocent 
Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered, 
calls  loudly  for  revenge.  The  relatives  of  the 
slain  who  are  among  us  cry  out  and  stand 
ready  for  revenge.  The  nation  to  which 
they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shaw- 
anese,  our  grandchildren,  have  asked  for  your 
fellow-prisoner;  on  him  they  will  take  re- 
venge. All  the  nations  connected  with  us 
cnr  out.  Revenge !  revenge !  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  in- 
stead of  avenging  their  brethren,  tne  offence 
is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is 
bound  to  take  revenge  1" 

Crawford — **My  fate  is  then  fixed,  and  I 
must  prepare  to  meet  death  in  its  worst 
form.* 

Wingenund — **I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  can- 
not do  anything  for  you.  Had  you  attended 
to  the  Indian  principle,  that  as  good  and  evil 
cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company, 
vou  would  not  be  in  this  lamentable  situation. 
You  see  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  Wil- 
liamson has  deserted  you,  what  a  bad  man  he 
must  be.  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but 
to  meet  your  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Fare- 
well. Colonel  Crawford ! — they  are  coming. 
1  will  retire  to  a  solitary  snot 

The  savages  then  fell  u|K)n  Crawford. 
Wingenund,  it  is  said,  retired,  shedding  tears, 
and  ever  aft^r,  when  the-  circumstance  was 
alluded  to,  was  sensibly  affected. 


The  account  of  the  Burning  of  Colonel  Crawford  is  related  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Knight,  his  companion,  and  an  eye-witness  of  this  tragic  scene  : 


When  we  went  to  the  fire  the  colonel  was 
stripped  naked,  ordered  to  sit  down  by  the 
fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks  and 
their  fists.  Presently  aft«r  I  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  They  then  tied  a  rope  to 
the  foot  of  a  post  about  fifteen  feet  nigh, 
bound  the  colonel's  hands  behind  his  back 
and  fastened  the  rope  to  the  ligature  between 
hM  wrists.    The  rope  was  long  enough  for 


him  to  sit  down  or  walk  round  the  post  onoe 
or  twice,  and  return  the  same  wav.  The 
colonel  then  called  to  Girty,  and  askea  if  thev 
intended  to  bum  him?  Girty  answered, 
*  *  Yes. "  The  colonel  said  he  would  take  it 
all  patientljr.  Upon  this  Captain  Pipe,  a 
Delaware  chief,  made  a  speech  to  the  Inaians, 
viz.,  about  thirty  or  forty  men,  sixty  or  sev- 
enty squaws  and  boys. 
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When  the  speech  waa  finished,  tliey  all 
veiled  a  hideouB  und  hearty  ae)H.-ui  Ui  what 
had  been  said.  The  Indian  men  llieu  luuk 
Up  their  gutje  and  shot  powder  iotu  the  col- 
onel's body,  fruui  his  I'eet  us  Ikr  up  as  his 
neck.  I  thiuL  that  not  lea»  than  seventy 
kiada  were  dischikreed  upon  hia  naked  body. 
They  then  crowdea  about  hiui.  and  to  the 
best  oi'  my  observBtion  cut  off  his  ears ;  when 
\\\v  tlii'uni.'  Iiud  disuersed  a  little,  I  ssn  the 
bii»"]  rnnniii?  from  notb  sides  of  his  head  in 

'rhu  firt!  wuB  about  sis  or  seven  yards  from 
the  |ioBt  tu  which  the  colonel  was  tied ;  it  was 
made  of  smsil  hickory  poles,  burnt  quite 
thrmi^h  in  the  middle,  each  end  uf  the  nolcs 
reniuiiiin;;  about  six  feet  in  length.  Three 
iir  lour  Iridianii  by  turns  would  lake  up.  indi- 
vidiiiiU)',  one  of  these  buniine  pieces  or  wood, 
nnd  »i>]il.v  it  to  his  nuked  body,  already  burnt 
bWk  with  the  powder.  These  tormentors 
prewnled  themselves  on  every  aide  of  him 
with  the  burning  fagots  and  poles.  Some 
of  the  P4uaw3  took  broad  boards,  upon  which 
they  wuiild  curry  a  quantity  of  burning  coals 
and  hot  enihei-B,  and  throw  on  him,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  he  had  nothing  but  coals  of  fire 
and  hut  Hslies  to  walk  upon. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tortures  he 
called  to  Simon  Giviy  and  begged  of  him  to 
shoot  him  ;  but  Oirty  UJaking  no  answer,  he 
called  to  him  again.  Girty  then,  by  way  of 
derision,  told  tne  colonel  he  had  no  gun.  at 
the  same  time  turning  about  t«  an  Indian 
who  WHS  behind  him.  laughed  heartily,  and 
\i3  all  his  gestures  seemed  delighted  at  the 

(iirty  ihtn  i-amf  up  and  bade  me  prepare 
for  death.  He  said,  however,  1  was  not  to 
die  at  that  place,  but  to  be  burnt  at  the 
Shawanese    towns.     He    swore  by  Ij — d  I 

Tlie  following  extract  from  an  article  in  tlie  Amencan  Pioneer,  by  Joseph 
M'Ctitclien,  Esq.,  contains  some  items  respecting  the  death  of  Crawfoit!,  and 
Girty's  interference  in  his  behalf,  never  before  published.  He  derived  them  from 
the  \V'yand<>t  Indians,  who  resided  in  this  county,  aonie  of  whom  were  quite  in- 
telligent : 


need  not  expect  to  escape  death,  but  BhonM 
suffer  it  in  all  itsextremities,     .  .  . 

Col.  Crawford,  at  this  period  of  his  suffer- 
ings, besought  the  Almighty  to  have  mercjr 
on  his  soul,  spoke  very  low,  and  bore  his  tor- 
ments with  llie  most  manly  fortitude.  Ho 
continued  in  all  the  extremities  of  pun  for  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  or  two  hours  lon)^, 
as  near  as  I  can  judac,  when  at  last,  being 
aimost  exhausted,  he  lay  down  on  his  belly  ; 
they  then  scalped  him,  and  re|>eatcdly  threw 
the  scalp  in  my  face,  tilling  me,  that  "  that 
wvs  my  great  capt^n."  An  old  squaw  (whose 
appearance  every  way  answered  the  ideas 
people  entertain  of  the  devil)  got  a  board. 
took  a.  parcel  of  coals  and  ashes  and  laid 
them  on  his  back  and  head,  at\er  he  had 
been  scalped;  he  then  raised  himself  upon 
hia  feel  and  bej^n  to  walk  round  the  post; 
they  next  put  a  burning  stick  to  him.  as 
usual,  hut  he  seemed  mure  inseusible  to  pain 
than  before. 

The  Indian  fellow  who  had  me  in  char;fa 
now  took  me  away  to  Capl.  Pipe's  hoose, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
place  of  the  colonel's  execution.  I  was 
bound  all  night,  and  thus  prevented  frioi' 
8cein;i  the  last  of  the  horrid  spectacle.  Next 
momini^,  being  June  12,  the  Indian  untied 
niB,  painted  me  black,  and  we  set  off  for  the 
Shawanese  town,  which  he  tuld  me  was  some- 
what less  than  forty  miles  distant  from  that 
place.  We  soon  came  to  the  spot  where  the 
colonel  had  been  burnt,  as  it  was  partly  in 
our  way ;  I  saw  his  bones  lying  among  the 
remaiuH  of  tlie  fire,  almost  burnt  to  ashes  ;  I 
suppose,  afler  he  was  dead,  they  laid  his 
body  on  the  firp.  The  Indian  told  me  that 
was  my  big  capttun,  and  gave  the  Bcalp 
halloo. 


I 


As  I  have  it,  the  stoir  respecting  the 
battle  is.  that  if  Crawford  had  rushed  on 
when  he  first  came  among  the  Indians,  they 
would  have  given  nay  anil  made  but  little  or 
no  fight  ;'Lut  they  hud  a  talk  with  him  three 
days  previous  to  the  fight,  and  asked  him  to 
give  tlieui  three  days  to  collect  in  their  chiefs 
and  head  men  of  the  different  tribes,  and 
they  wiinid  then  make  a  treaty  of  peaee  with 
him.  Tiie  three  days  were  therefore  given  ; 
and  during  that  time  all  tiieir  foi-ees  were 
gHiiivred  iDgcllicr  that  could  be  raised  as 
fightiuR  men.  and  (he  next  morning  Craw- 
liinl  wa.»  attacked,  some  two  or  three  miles 
north  of  the  islanil  where  the  main  halile  was 
liuight.  Tlie  Indians  then  gave  back  in  a 
south  dirwiion.  uniil  they  ^ot  into  an  island 
of  timber  which  suited  their  purpose,  which 
was  in  a  large  plain,  now  well  known  as  San- 
dusky pUins.      There  the  battle  continued 


until  nipht.  The  Indiana  then  ceased  firing  ; 
and,  it  is  said,  immediately  afterwards  a  man 
came  near  to  the  army  with  a  white  flag. 
Col.  Crawford  sent  an  officer  to  him.  The 
man  said  he  wanted  to  talk  with  Cc)l.  Craw- 
ford, and  that  he  did  not  want  Crawford  to 
come  nearer  to  him  than  twenty  steps,  as  he 
(Girty)  wanted  to  converse  with  Crawford, 
and  might  be  of  vast  benefit  to  him.  Craw- 
ford accordingly  went  out  as  retjuested. 
(iirty  then  said,  "Col.  Crawford,  do  yo 


The 
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have  some  recollection  of  your  voiw.  but 
your  Indian  dress  deprives  nie  of  knowing 
you  as  an  acquaintance."  The  answer  was 
then,  "  My  name  is  Simon  Girty ; "  and  afler 
some  more  conversation  between  them,  they 
knew  each  other  well.  Girty  said,  "Craw- 
ford, my  object  in  caUing  you  here  is  to  Bay  U> 
you  that  the  Indians  have  ceased  firiog  uotU 
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to-morrow  morDing,  when  they  intend  to 
oommenoe  the  fight;  and  as  they  are  three 
times  as  strong  as  you  are,  they  will  be  able 
to  cut  you  all  off.  To-night  the  Indians  will 
surround  your  army,  und  when  that  arrange- 
ment is  rally  made,  you  will  hear  some  guns 
fire  all  around  the  ring.  But  there  is  a  large 
swamp  or  very  wet  piece  of  around  on  the  cast 
side  of  you,  where  there  will  be  a  vacancy ; 
that  gap  you  can  learn  by  the  firing,  and  in 
the  nignt  you  had  better  march  ^'our  men 
throuffn  and  make  your  escape  in  an  east 
direction.  * 

Crawford  accordingly  in  the  night  drew  up 
his  men  and  told  them  his  intention.  The 
men  generally  assenting,  he  then  commenced 
his  march  east ;  but  the  men  soon  got  into 
confusion  and  lost  their  course.  Conse- 
quently, the  next  day  they  were  almost  to  a 
man  cut  off,  and,  as  history  tells  us,  Crawford 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  taken  by  a  Dela- 
ware ;  consequently  the  pclawares  claimed 
the  right,  agreeably  to  their  rules,  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  prisoner.      There  was  a  council 


ig  c 
eld. 


held,  and  the  decision  was  to  burn  him.  lie 
was  taken  to  the  main  Delaware  town,  on  a 
considerable  creek,  called  Tymochtee,  about 


eight  miles  from  the  month.  Oirty  then 
supposed  he  could  make  a  speculation  by  sav- 
ing Crawford's  Hfe.  He  made  a  proposition 
to  Capt  Pipe,  the  head  chief  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  offering  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  Crawford.  The  chief  received  it  as  a 
great  insult,  and  promptly  said  to  Girtv, 
"Sir,  do  you  think  I  am  a  squaw f  If 
you  say  one  word  more  on  the  suDJect,  I  will 
make  a  stake  for  you  and  burn  you  along 
with  the  white  chief" 

Girty,  knowing  the  Indian  character,  re- 
tired and  said  no  more  on  the  subject  But, 
in  the  meantime,  Girty  had  sent  runners  to 
the  Mohican  creek  and  to  Lower  Sandusky, 
where  there  were  some  white  traders,  to  come 
immediately  and  purchase  Crawford — know- 
ing that  he  could  make  a  great  speculation  in 
case  he  could  save  Crawford's  life.  The 
traders  came  on,  but  too  late.  When  they  ar- 
rived, Crawford  was  tied  to  a  stake,  blacked, 
his  ears  cut  off  and  part  burnt — too  much  so 
to  live  had  he  been  let  loose.  He  asked 
Girty  to  get  a  gun  and  shoot  him,  but  Girty, 
knowing  the  rebuke  he  got  the  day  before, 
dared  not  say  one  word. 


Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  cruelty  of  Girty  to  Crawford  at  the  stake  is 
established  by  other  sources  than  that  of  Dr.  Knight.  Col.  Johnston  informs  us 
that  he  has  been  told  by  Indians  present  on  the  oatision  that  Girty  was  among 
the  foremost  in  inflicting  tortUR^s  upcm  their  victim.  This,  however,  does  not 
materially  conflict  with  the  alH)ve  when  we  it^gard  the  motives  of  Girty  in  his  be- 
half as  having  been  meroeiiary. 

The  Crawford  monument  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Big  Tymochtee,  about  300 
feet  from  the  spot  where  he  was  burnt. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  f(x>t  of  the  Maumee  rapids,  September  29, 1817, 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass  and  Hon.  Duncan  M' Arthur,  (commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  there  was  granted  to  the  Wyandot  tribe  a  n^servation  of  twelve 
miles  square  in  this  county,  the  centre  of  which  was  Fort  Ferree,  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  also  a  tract  of  one  mile  square  on  the  Cranberry  Swamp,  on  Broken 
Sword  creek.  At  the  same  time  was  gi-antc<l  to  the  Dela wares  a  tract  of  three 
miles  square,  adjoining  the  other,  on  the  south.  Their  principal  chief  was  Capt. 
Pipe,  son  of  the  chief  so  officious  in  the  burning  of  Crawford. 

The  Delawart»s  ccnled  their  reservation  to  the  United  States  in  1829.  The 
Wyandots  cedwl  theirs  by  a  treaty  made  at  Upper  Sandusky,  March  17,  1842, 
they  being  the  only  Indians  remaining  in  the  State.  The  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  was  Col.  John  Johnston,  who  had  then  the  honor  of 
making  the  last  Indian  treaty  in  Ohio — a  State,  every  foot  of  whose  soil  has  beeii 
fciirly  purchase/l  by  treaties  from  its  original  |M)ssessors.  Tlie  Wyandots  left  for 
the  far  west  in  July,  1843,  and  numbereil  at  that  time  about  700  souls. 

The  Wyandots  were  the  bravest  of  the  Indian  tril)es,  and  had  among  their 
chiefs  some  men  of  high  moral  character.  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  in  a  discourse 
in  the  "  Colle(;tio!is  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio,''  states  this  of  the  Wyan- 
dots: 


With  all  other  tribes  but  the  ^yvandots, 
flight  in  battle,  when  meeting  with  unex- 
pected resistance  or  obstacle,  brought  with  it 
no  disgrace  .  .  .  With  them,  it  was  other- 
wise. ^  Their  youth  were  taught  to  consider 
■aojthing  that  had  the  appearance  of  an  ao- 

38 


knowledgment  of  the  »uperiority  of  the  enemy 
as  disgraceful.  In  the  battle  of  the  Miami 
rapids,  of  thirteen  chiefs  of  that  tribe  who 
were  present,  one  only  survived,  and  ^  he 
badly  wounded.  Some  time  before  this  action, 
Gen.  Wayne  sent  for  Cept.  Wells,  and  re* 
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quested  him  to  go  to  Sandusky  and  take  a 
nrisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  ohtaining  in- 
tormation.  Wells-— who  had  been  bred  with 
the  Indians,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 


with  their  character — answered  that  he  oould 
take  a  prisoner,  but  not  from  Sandusky,  be- 
cause Wyandots  would  not  be  taken  alive. 


We  annex  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Wyandot,  or  Huron  tribe,  as  they  were 
anciently  called,  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  to  John  Frazier,  Esq., 
of  Cincinnati,  dated  Plain,  Wood  county,  August  25,  1845. 


Having  been  a  resident  missionary  with  the 
Wyandot  Indians  before  the  late  war,  and 
obtained  the  confidence  of  their  chiefs  in  a 
familiar  conversation  with  them,  and  having 
a  good  interpreter,  I  requested  them  to  give 
me  a  history  of  their  ancestors  as  far  bacK  as 
they  could.  They  began  by  giving  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  country  formerly  owned  by 
their  ancestors.  It  was  the  north  side  of  the 
river  St.  Ijawrence,  down  to  Coon  lake,  and 
from  thence  up  the  Utiwas.  Their  name  for 
it  was  Cu-none-tot-tia.  This  name  I  heard 
applied  to  them,  but  knew  not  what  it  meant. 
The  Senecas  owned  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  and  the  island  on  which  Montreal  now 
stands.  They  were  both  large  tribes,  con- 
sisting of  many  thousands.  They  were  blood 
relations,  and  I  found  at  this  time  they 
claimed  each  other  as  cousins. 

A  war  originated  between  the  two  tribes  in 
this  way.  A  man  of  the  Wvaudots  wanted 
a  certain  woman  for  his  wife ;  but  she  ob- 
jected, and  said  he  was  no  warior :  he  had 
never  taken  any  scalps.  To  accomplish  his 
object,  he  raised  a  small  war  party,  and  in 
their  scout  fell  upon  a  party  of  Seneca 
hunters,  killed  and  scalped  a  number  of  them. 
This  i)rocedure  beiran  a  war  between  the 
nations,  that  lasted  more  than  a  century, 
which  tliey  supposed  was  fully  a  hundred 
wipters  before  the  French  came  to  Quebec. 
They  owned  they  were  the  first  instigators  in 
the  war,  and  were  generally  beaten  in  the 
contest.  I^oth  tribes  were  greatly  wasted  in 
the  war.  They  often  made  peace  ;  but  the 
first  opportunity  the  Senecas  could  get  an 
advantage  against  them  they  would  destroy ' 
all  they  could,  men,  women  and  children. 
The  Wyandots,  finding  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  exterminated,  concluded  to  leave 
their  country,  and  go  far  to  the  West.  With 
their  canoes  the  whole  nation  made  their 
escape  to  the  u])per  lakes,  and  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  (Ireen  Bjiv,  in  several  villages, 
but,  after  a  few  years,  the  Senecns  made  up 
a  war-party  and  followed  them  to  their  new 
settlenjents.  fell  on  one  of  their  villages, 
killed  a  number  and  returned.  Through  this 
long  period  they  had  no  instruments  of  war 
but  bows,  arrows,  and  the  war  chih. 

Soon  afrer  this  the  French  came  to  (Quebec, 
and  began  tradin^r  with  Indians,  and  su])- 
])lied  them  with  fire-arms  and  utensils  of 
various  kinds.  The  Senecas  having  got 
;upplie<l  with  guns,  and  learned  the  use  of 
them,  made  out  a  second  war-party  agaiivst 
the  Wyandots — came  u]>on  them  in  the 
night,  fired  into  their  huts  and  scared  them 
exceedingly  :    they   thought   at  first  it  was 


thunder  and  lightning.  They  did  not  succeed 
so  well  as  they  intended.  After  a  few  years 
they  made  out  a  third  party,  and  fell  upon 
one  of  the  Wyandot  villages  and  took  them 
nearly  all ;  but  it  so  happened  at  this  time 
that  nearly  all  the  youn^  men  had  gone  to 
war  with  the  Fox  tribe,  living  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Those  few  that  escaped  the  massacre  by  the 
Senecas  agreed  to  give  up  and  go  back  with 
them  -and  become  one  people,  but  requested 
of  the  Senecas  to  have  two  days  to -collect 
what  they  had  and  make  ready  their  canoes, 
and  join  them  on  the  morning  of  the  thira 
day  at  a  certain  point,  where  they  had  gone 
to  wait  for  theni  and  hold  a  great  dance 
thromrh  the  night.  The  Wyandots  sent 
directly  to  the  other  two  villages  which  the 
Senacas  had  not  disturbed,  and  got  all  their 
old  men  and  women,  and  such  as  could  fight, 
to  consult  on  what  measures  to  take.  They 
came  to  the  resolution  to  eouip  themselves  in 
the  best  manner  they  coula,  and  go  down  in 
perfect  stillness  so  near  the  enemv  as  to  hear 
them.  They  found  them  engaged  in  a  dance, 
and  feasting  on  two  Wyandot  men  they  had 
killed  and  roasted,  as  they  said,  for  their  oeef ; 
and  as  they  danced  they  shouted  their  vic- 
tory and  told  how  good  their  Wyandot  beef 
was.  They  continued  their  dance  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  and  being  pretty  tired 
they  all  laid  down  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

A  little  before  day  the  Wyandot  party  fell 
on  them  and  cut  them  all  oflf ;  not  one  was 
left  to  carry  back  the  tidings.  This  ended 
the  war  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Soon 
after  this  the  Wyandots  got  guns  from  the 
French  traders  and  began  to  grow  formidable. 
The  Indians,  who  owned  the  country  whore 
they  had  resided  for  a  long  time,  proposed  to 
them  to  go  back  to  their  own  country.  They 
agreed  to  return,  and  having  prepared  them- 
selves as  a  war  party,  they  returned — came 
down  to  where  Detroit  now  stands,  and  agreiMl 
to  settle  in  two  villages,  one  at  the  place 
above  mentioned,  and  the  other  where  the 
British  fort.  Maiden.  r)ow  stands. 

But  previously  to  making  any  settlement 
they  sent  out  in  canoes  the  best  war  party  they 
could  make,  to  go  down  the  lake  some  dis- 
tance to  see  if  there  was  an  enemy  on  that 
side  of  th(^  water.  They  went  down  to  I^ong 
Point,  landed,  and  sent  three  men  across  to 
see  if  thev  could  make  any  discovery.  Thev 
found  a  party  of  Senecjis  l)ending  their  course 
around  the  Point,  and  returned  with  the  in- 
tel]igenc(j  to  their  party.  The  hend  chief 
ordered  his  men  in  each  canoe  to  strike  firc^ 
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and  offer  some  of  their  tobacco  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  prepare  for  action.  The  chief  had 
his  son,  asuiallboy,  with  him  :  he  covered  the 
boy  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe.  He  de- 
termined to  fight  his  enemy  on  the  water. 
They  put  out  into  the  open  lake  :  the  Senecas 
came  on.  Both  parties  took  the  best  advan- 
tage they  could,  and  fought  with  a  deter- 
mination to  conquer  or  sink  in  the  lake.    At 


length  the  Wyandota  saw  the  last  man  fall 
in  the  Seneca  part^^ ;  but  they  had  lost  a  great 
proportion  of  their  own  men,  and  were  so 
wounded  and  cut  to  pieces  that  they  could 
take  no  advantage  of  the  victonr  but  only  to 
g^in  the  shore  as  soon  as  |)os8ible,  and  leave 
the  enemy's  canoes  to  float  or  sink  among  the 
waves.  Thus  ended  the  long  war  between 
the  two  tribes  from  that  day  to  this. 


Col.  John  Johnston  relates,  in  his  "Recollections,"  an  interesting  account  of  an 
Indian  council,  held  at  Upper  Sandusky  in  1818,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Tarhe,  or  "  the  Crane,"  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Wyaudots. 


Twenty-eight  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  the 
great  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  I  was  invited 
to  attend  a  general  council  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Ohio,  the  Deluwares  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Senecas  of  New  York,  at  Upper  Sandusky.  I 
found,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  a  very  large 
attendance.  Among  the  eniefs  was  the  noted 
leader  and  orator,  Hed  Jacket,  from  Buffalo. 
The  first  business  done  was  the  speaker  of 
the  nation  delivering  an  oration  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  deceased  chief.  Then  followed 
what  might  be  called  a  monody,  or  ceremony, 
of  mourning  and  lamentation.  Thus  seats 
were  arranged  from  end  to  end  of  a  large 
oouncU-house,  about  six  feet  apart.  The 
head  men  and  the  aged  took  their  scats  facing 
each  other,  stooping  down  their  heads  almost 
touching.  In  that  position  they  remained 
for  several  hours.  Deep,  heavy  and  long 
continued  groans  would  commence  at  one  end 
of  the  row  of  mourners,  and  so  pa^^s  round 
until  all  had  responded,  and  these  repeated 
at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  The  Indians 
were  all  washed,  and  had  no  paint  or  deconi- 
tioiis  of  any  kind  upon  their  persons,  their 
countenances  and  general  deportment  de- 
noting the  deepest  mourning.  T  had  never 
witnessed  anything  of  the  Kind  before,  and 
was  told  this  ceremony  was  not  perfurmed 
but  on  the  decease  of  some  great  man. 

After  the  period  of  mourning  and  lamenta- 
tion was  over,  the  Indians  i>roc<»edod  to 
business.  There  were  present  t lie  Wyandots, 
Shawanese,  Delawares,  Senecas,  Ottawas 
and  Mohawks.  The  business  was  entirely 
confined  to  their  own  affairs,  and  the  main 
topic  related  to  their  hinds  and  the  claims  of 
the  respective  tribes.  It  was  evident,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  that  the  presence  of 
myself  and  i)eople  (there  were  some  white 
men  with  me)  was  nut  acceptable  to  some  of 
the  parties,  and  allusions  were  made  su  direct 
to  myself  that  I  was  constrained  to  notice 
them  by  saying  that  I  came  there  as  the 
guest  of  the  W  yandots  by  their  snecial  invi- 
tation ;  that  as  the  agent  of  tne  United 
States  I  had  a  right  to  be  there  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  Indian  countr>' ;  and  that,  if  any 
insult  was  offered  to  myself  or  njy  people,  it 
would  Ikj  resented  and  puni>he(l.  Red 
Jacket  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  was 
intemperate  and  i)ersonal  in  his  remarks. 
Accusations,  pro  and  («n.  were  made  by  the 
different  parties,  accusing  each  other  of  being 


foremost  in  selling  lands  to  the  United  States. 
The  Shawanese  were  particularly  marked  out 
as  more  guilty  than  any  other;  that  they 
were  the  last  coming  into  the  Ohio  country, 
and  although  they  liad  no  right  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  other  tribes  they  were  always 
the  foremost  in  selling  lands.  This  brought 
the  Shawanese  out,  who  retorted  through 
their  chief,  the  Black  Hoof,  on  the  Senecas 
and  Wyandots  with  pointed  severity.  The 
discu.ssion  was  long  continued,  calling  out 
some  f)f  the  ablest  speakers,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  ability,  cutting  sarcasm  and 
research — going  iar  back  into  the  history  of 
the  natives,  tneir  wars,  alliances,  negotia- 
tions, migrations,  etc. 

I  had  attended  many  councils,  treaties  and 
gatherings  of  the  Indians,  but  never  in  my 
life  did  I  witness  such  an  outpouring  of 
native  oratory  and  elo(iuence,  of  severe  re- 
buke, taunting  national  and  personal  re- 
proaches. The  council  broke  up  late,  in  great 
confutiion,  and  in  the  worst  possible  feeling. 
A  circumstance  occurred  towards  the  close 
which  more  than  anything  else  exhibited  the 
bad  feeling  prevailing.  In  handing  rouyd 
the  wampum  belt,  the  emblem  ot  amity, 
peace  and  good  will,  when  jiresented  to  one 
of  the  chiefs,  he  would  not  touch  it  with  his 
fingers,  but  passed  it  on  a  stick  to  the  person 
next  him.  A  greater  indignity,  agreeable  to 
Indian  etiquette,  could  not  be  offered. 

The  next  day  appeared  to  be  one  of  un- 
usual anxiety  and  despondency  among  the 
Indians.  They  could  be  seen  in  groups 
everywhere  near  the  council-house  in  deep 
tronsultation.  They  had  acted  foolishly — 
were  sorr>' ;  but  the  difliculty  was,  who  would 
first  present  the  olive  branch.  The  council 
convened  late  and  was  verj'  full ;  silence  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  tinie;  at  last  the  aged  chief 
of  the  Shawanese.  the  Black  Hoof,  rosi. — a 
man  of  great  influence,  and  a  celebrated 
oratt>r.  He  told  the  a.ssembly  they  had  acted 
like  children,  and  not  men,  on  yesterday  r 
that  he  and  his  people  were  sorry  i'or  tlnj 
words  that  had  In-en  sjMiken.  and  which  had 
done  S4I  much  harm  ;  (hat  he  came  into  the 
council  by  the  unanimous  desire  of  his  people 
pH'scnt.  to  rtvall  those  foolish  words,  and 
did  there  take  them  back — handling  .strings 
of  wampum,  which  i)a.ssed  round  and  were 
received  by  all  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Several   of  the    principal   chiefs  delivered 
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other  white  men  contribnted  (owwd  tfce  no- 
pleoEant  (Mii»irreiic«.  1  coulJ  not  help  but 
admire  the  Kenuine  philoBophj-  and  goo*! 
eense  displayed  by  men  nhom  we  call  savages 
in  the  iransuction  of  their  public  business  ; 
and  how  much  we  might  profit  in  the  hulls 
of  our  legialnlurea  by  occwionally  taking  for 
our  example  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
Indian  couroII  at  Sandusky. 


epeeohes  to  the  same  effect,  handing  round 
wampum  iu  turn,  and  iu  thia  manner  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  preceding  day  was 
BetUed.  and  to  all  appearance  iorftotten.  The 
Indians  are  very  courteous  and  civil  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  n  rare  thin)(  to  see  their 
Bssembliea  disturbed  by  unwise  or  ill-timed 
remarks.  1  never  witnessed  it  except  on  the 
oouasion  here  alluded  to  :  and  it  ia  more  than 
probable  that  the  presence  of  myself  and 

Upper  Sandusky  in  1846. — U|)j>er  SaiKlnakj-,  the  county-eeat,  is  ou  tlie  west 
bank  of  tUe  Saiidueky,  sixty-three  miles  noilh  of  Columbus,  It  waa  laid  out  in 
1843,  and  now  contains  1  Methodist  cliureh,  ti  mercantile  stores,  1  newe]ia|>er 
printing  office,  and  al)out  500  inhabitants.  In  the  war  of  1812  Gen.  Harrisoti 
built  here  Fort  Ferree,  which  stood  almut  fifty  rods  northeast  of  the  court-house 
on  a  bluff.  It  was  a  square  stockade  of  almiit  two  acres  in  area,  with  block-houses 
at  the  corners,  one  of  which  is  now  standing.  One  milo  north  of  this,  near  tin; 
river,  Gov,  Meigs  encamptd,  in  August,  1813,  with  several  thuueand  of  the  Ohio 
militia,  then  on  their  way  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Meigs.  The  place  was  called 
"the  Grand  Encampment."  Receiving  here  tlie  news  of  the  isising  of  the  siegw 
of  Fort  Meigs,  and  the  repulse  of  the  Britisli  at  Fort  Stephenson,  they  prosecuted 
their  march  no  farther,  and  were  sjm}!!  after  dtsmi»sed. 

C'KANE  Town,  four  miles  northeast  of  the  tX)Urt-house,  was  the  Indian  town  of 
Upper  Sandusky.  After  the  death  of  Tarhe,  the  Crane,  in  1S18,  the  Indiana 
transferred  their  council-house  to  the  present  Upper  Sandusky,  gave  it  this  name, 
and  calle<l  the  other  Crnne  Town.  Their  old  council-house  st^)od  about  a  mih- 
and  a  half  north  of  Crane  Town.  It  was  built  i>riuei[>ally  of  bark,  and  was 
about  100  feet  long  and  15  wide.  Their  last  council-house,  at  the  present  Upper 
Sandusky,  is  yet  standing  near  the  ri^tr  bank.  It  is  a  .iniall  frame  structure, 
resembling  an  ordinary  dwelling. — f/ld  Edition. 

Ou  the  oank  of  the  river,  half  a  mile  above  Upixr  Sandusky,  is  a  huge  syca- 
more, which  measures  around,  a  yard  from  its  base,  thirty-seven  feet,  and  at  its 
base  over  forty  feet.  On  the  Tyemochte,  about  six  miles  west,  formerly  and 
perhaps  now  stands  another  sycamore,  hollow  within,  and  of  such  generous  pro- 
portions that  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  a  surveyor,  now  residing  in  Marion,  with  four 
others,  several  years  since,  slept  comfortably  in  it  one  cool  autumnal  nig^t,  and 
had  plenty  of  room. — Old  Edition. 

The  big  sycamore  at  Upper  Sandusky  is  yet  standing,  perhaps  the  largest  live 
tree  east  of  the  Rockies.  Our  correspondent  writes:  "  A  measurement  taken  in 
the  fall  of  1889  gave  its  girth  at  the  ba.se  forty-one  feet,  and  a  few  feet  above 
thirty-nine  feet ;  it  has  reached  its  summit  of  stateliness  attd  glory.  The  &ct  is 
it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decline.  It  has  seven  branches  which  start  out  from  some 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  I  Iwlieve  it  would  make  forty  oords  of  wood, 
though  it  is  a  mere  guess." 

The  big  sycamore  is  about  fifty  feet  from  the  river.  Just  before  his  decease  in 
1885  the  then  owner  of  the  land,  being  a  stringent  Methodist,  was  shocked  by 
the  oft  gathering  of  the  young  men  of  the  town,  on  Sundays,  under  its  branches, 
to  play  cards.  To  remove  this  temptation  he  girdled  the  tree,  and  hauled  brush 
ana  piled  it  around,  intending  to  burn  it  down.  The  girdling  was  not  sufficiently 
deep  to  destroy  it,  and  then  he  was  taken  sick  and  died  before  he  could  effect  its 
destruction  by  fire. 

This  tree  has  had  its  equals  elsewhere  in  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Muskin- 
gum (see  Index). 

It  was  to  this  coimty  that  the  celebrated  Simon  Kenton  was  brought  captive 
when  taken  bv  the  Indians.  We  have  two  anecdot«8  to  introduce  respecting  nim, 
communicated  orally  by  Maj.  James  Galloway,  of  Xenia,  who  was  with  him  on 
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the  occasion.     The  first  illustrates  the  strength  of  affection  which  existed  among 
the  early  frontiersnien,  and  the  last  their  vivid  recollection  of  localities. 


In  January,  1827,  I  was  passing  from 
Lower  Sandiuiky,  through  the  Wyandot  res- 
ervation, in  company  with  Simon  Kenton. 
We  stopped  at  Chaffee's  store,  on  the  Tye- 
roochte,  and  were  sitting  at  the  fire,  when  in 
stepped  an  old  man  dressed  in  a  hunting- 
shirt,  who,  after  laying  his  rifle  in  a  corner, 
commenced  trading.  Ilcaring  my  compan- 
ion's voice,  he  stepped  up  to  him  ancf  in- 
quired, "Are  you  Simon  Kenton?"  He 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  '*I  am  Joseph 
Jjake,"  rejoined  he.  Upon  this  Kenton 
sprang  up  as  if  by  electricity,  and  thev  both, 
by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  clasped  each 
other  around  the  neck,  and  shed  tears  of  joy. 
They  had  been  old  companions  in  fighting  the 
Indians,  and  had  not  met  for  thirty  years. 
The  scene  was  deeply  affecting  to  the  by- 


standers. After  being  an  hour  or  two  to- 
gether, recalling  old  times,  they  embraced 
and  parted  in  tears,  never  again  expecting  to 
meet. 

While  travelling  through  the   Sandusky 
)lains  Kenton  recognized  at  the  distance  of 
lalf  a  mile  the  identical  grove  in  which  he 
lad  run  the  gauntlet  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, forty-nine  years  before.     A  further 
examination  tested  the  truth  of  his  recollec- 
tion, for  there  was  the  very  race-path  still 
existing  in  which  he  had  run.     It  was  near  a 
road  leading  from  Upper  Sanduskv  to  Belle- 
fontaine,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  former. 
I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his  remembering 
it.     * '  Ah  ! ' '  replied  he,  *  *  I  had  a  good  many 
reasons  laid  on  my  back  to  recollect  it." 


Upper  Sandusky,  county-seat  of  Wyandot,  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Colum- 
bus, and  sixtv-four  miles  southeast  of  Toledo,  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  P.  Ft.  W, 
&  C.  and  C.  H.  V.  &  T.  Railroads.  County  Officers,  1888  :  Auditor,  Samuel  J. 
Wirick  ;  Clerk,  Anselm  Martin  ;  Commissioners,  Caspar  Veith,  James  H.  Barnt- 
house,  John  Casey ;  Coroner,  J.  A.  Francisco ;  Infirmary  Directors,  Christian 
Barth,  John  Binau,  Matthew  Orians ;  Probate  Judge,  Curtis  Berry,  Jr. ;  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  James  T.  Close ;  Recorder,  Jacob  P.  Kaig ;  Sheriff,  Heury  J. 
Shumaker;  Surveyor,  William  C.  Gear;  Treasurer,  Andrew  H.  Flickiuger. 
City  Officers,  1888:  Joel  W.  Gibson,  Mayor;  W.  R.  Hare,  Clerk;  Nicholas 
Grundtis(?h,  Marshal ;  D.  D.  Hare,  Solicitor ;  Fraud  Keller,  TiTasurer ;  Joseph 
Keller,  Street  Commissioner.  Newspapei's :  Wycmdot  Chief,  H.  A.  Tracht,  editor 
and  publisher;  Wyandot  Union,  Denux'.rat,  R.  D.  Dunnn  &  Son,  editors  and 
publishers;  Die  Germania,  German  Democrat,  Jacob  Schell,  Jr.,  editor ;  Wyandot 
County  licpnhlican,  Republican,  Pietro  Cuneo,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches: 
1  Catholic,  1  Presbyterian,  1  United  Brethren,  1  African  Methodist  Episcopal, 
1  Grerman  Lutheran,  1  English  Lutheran,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Evangeli(?al, 
1  German  Reformwl,  1  Universalist.  Banks:  Fii-st  National,  S.  Watson,  presi- 
dent; Jas.  G.  Rol)ert^,  cashier;  AVyandot  County,  Lovell  B.  Harris,  j)resident; 
Ed.  A.  Gordon,  cashier. 

Manufadures  and  Employees. — Ingard  &  Smith,  planing  mill,  5  hands;  Kerr 
Brothers,  flour,  etc.,  4 ;  John  Sliealy,  planing  mill,  13;  Agcrtcr,  Stevenson  & 
Co.,  general  machine  work  ;  S.  Becliler,  lager  l)cer,  4  ;  Jacob  G1(k\s(t,  tannery,  3 ; 
W.  S.  Strebv,  flour,  etc.,  ^.—Staie  Report,' 1888.      . 

Population  in  1890,  3,o68.  School  wnsus,  1888,  1,170;  W.  A.  Riker,  school 
superintendent.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments,  $135,000.  Value 
of  annual  pHxluct,  $143,000.— OA/o  I^bov  Stafidic^,  1887. 

The  Methodists  sustained  a  mission  among;  the  Wyandots  for  many  years. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Methodists  a  portion  of  the  tribe  had  l)een 
for  a  long  while  under  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Catholics.  The  first 
Protestant  who  preached  among  them  at  Upjxjr  Sandusky  was  John  Stewart,  a 
mulatto,  a  meml)er  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  who  came  here  of  his  own 
accord  in  1816,  and  gained  much  influence  over  them.  His  efforts  in  their  behalf 
paved  the  way  for  a  regularly  established  mission  a  few  years  after,  when  the 
Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  at  present  (1846)  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  jienitentiary,  formed 
a  church  and  established  a  school  here.  This  was  the  first  Indian  mission  formed 
by  the  Methodists  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  mission  church  building  was  erected  of  blue  limestone  about  the  year  1824, 
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from  government  funds,  lUv.  Mr.  Finley  having  perroiinaion  from  Hon.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  to  a^ply  $l,;t33  to  this  object.  The  church 
Etauds  upon  the  outskirl^  of  the  town,  in  a  small  enclosure,  surrounded  by  woods. 
Connected  with  the  missiou  was  a  school-bouse,  and  a  &nn  of  one  mile  square. 


Tlie  foUowinji  inscriptions  are  copied  from  raouumente  in  the  grave-yard,  aU- 
taclied  lo  the  mission  church : 


Betwbeh-tbb-Loos,  died  Deoeoiber,  183C,  a^  fillj  jwn. 
I  Hev.  John  Stewart,  firal  inisaiotiBi?  to  t1i<^  Wjundolti ;  died  December  17,  1833,  aged  57  f«an. 

StJM-MDS-DB-WAT,  nmdcrcd  December  4, 184C,  aged  46  ye&n.    Buried  in  Wood  conot;,  Ohio. 

The  remains  of  Sum-mun-de-wat  were  subsequently  reinterred  liere.  He  was, 
at  the  time  of  hie  death,  on  a  hunting  excursion  with  his  family  in  Hancock 
county.  In  the  evening  three  white  men  with  axes  entered  their  camp,  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  their  host.  After  having  finished  their  suppers  the 
Indian,  agreeable  to  his  custom,  kneeled  and  prayed  in  his  own  language,  and 
then  laid  down  with  his  wife  to  sleep.  In  the  niebt  these  miscreants  who  had 
been  so  kindly  treated  rose  on  them  in  their  sleep  and  murdered  Sum-mun-<le-wat 
and  his  wife  with  their  axes  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  They  then  robbed  the 
camp  and  made  off,  but  were  apprehended  and  allowed  to  break  jail.  In  speaking 
of  this  case  Col.  Johnston  savs  that,  in  a  period  of  fifty-three  years,  since  he  first 
came  to  the  West,  he  never  Icnew  of  but  one  instance  in  which  a  white  man  was 
tried,  convicted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  an  Indian.  This  exception  was 
brought  about  by  his  own  agency  in  the  prosecution,  sustained  by  the  promptness 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  who  manifested- an  interest  in  this 
affair  not  often  siiown  on  similar  occasions  in  the  officers  of  our  government. 

Sum-mun-de-wat  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Finley's  interesting 
history  of  the  Wyandot  mission,  published  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  at 
Cincinnati.  The  following  anecdote  which  he  relates  of  this  excellent  cliief 
shows  the  simple  and  expressive  language  in  which  the  Christian  Wyandots 
related  their  religious  feelings : 


Sum-mun-de-wat  amused   me  afler  he      down.     'I  met,'  stud  he, 
:  home  by  relating  a  circumstance  that      not  far  from  my  camp, 

in^    iiiDf  lu>rnivi  i»ir,_  T  ar.n\A   •sll'    l?....!!^).  ^ 


transpired  one  cold  evening  juat  before  ai 


I  could  talk  Englbh.^ 


I  a  small  path, 

who  ask  me  if 

I  said,  'Idttle.'    He 
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...me,  *Howfkr  is  it  to  a  house?*  Ian- 
swer,  *  I  don't  know — may  be  ten  miles-^may 
be  eight  ujiles. '  '  Is  there  a  path  leading  to 
it  ?  *  *  No — by  and  by  dis  go  out  (pointing  to 
the  path  they  were  on),  den  all  woods.  You 
go  nonie  me — sleep — me  go  show  you  to- 
morrow.* Then  he  come  my  camp— so  take 
horse — tie — ^give  him  some  com  and  brush — 
then  my  wife  give  him  supner.  He  ask 
where  I  come.  1  say,  *  Sanduslty.*  He  say, 
'You  know  Finley?'  *  Yes/  I  say,  *he  is 
my  brother — my  father. '  Then  he  say.  *  He 
is  m.y  brother.*  Then  I  feel  something  in  my 
heart  burn.  I  say,  *  You  preacher  ? '  He 
say,  '  Yes ;  *  and  I  shook  hands  and  say,  '  My 
brother  I '  Then  we  try  talk.  Then  I  say, 
*  You  sing  and  pray. '  So  he  did.  Then  he 
say  to  me,  *  Sing  and  pray.'  So  I  did  ;  and 
I  fco  much  cry  I  can*t  pray.     No  go  sleep — 


I  can*t— I  wake — ^my  heart  full.  All  night  I 
prav  and  praise  GU)d.  for  his  send  me  preacher 
to  sleep  my  camp.  Next  morning  soon  come, 
and  he  want  to  go.  Then  I  go  show  him 
through  the  woods  until  come  to  big  road. 
Then  he  took  me  by  hand  and  say,  'Fare- 
well, brother;  by  and  by  we  meet  up  in 
heaven.*  Then  me  cry,  and  my  brother  ay. 
We  part — I  go  hunt.  All  day  I  cry.  and  no 
see  deer  jump  up  and  run  away.  Then  I  go 
and  pray  by  some  log.  Mv  heart  so  full  of 
joy  that  I  cannot  walk  much.  I  say,  '  I  can- 
not hunt'  Sometimes  I  sing — then  I  stop 
and  clap  my  hands,  and  look  up  to  Ood,  my 
heavenly  Father.  Then  the  love  come  so 
fast  in  my  heart,  I  can  hardly  stand.  So  I 
went  home,  and  said,  'This  is  my  happiest 
day.*" 


The  history  of  the  mission  relates  an  anecdote  of  Rohn-yen-ness,  another  of  the 
Christian  Indians.  It  seems  that  after  the  conflict  of  Poe  with  the  Indians  the 
Wyandots  determined  on  revenge. 


Poe  then  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Yellow  creek. 
They  chose  Rohn-yen-ness  as  a  proffer  person 
to  murder  him,  and  then  make  his  escape. 
He  went  to  Poe's  house,  and  was  met  with 
great  friendship.  Poe  not  having  any  sus- 
mcion  of  his  design,  the  best  in  his  house  was 
furnished  him.  When  the  time  to  retire  to 
sleep  csime  he  made  a  pallet  on  the  floor  for 
his  Indian  guest  to  sleep.  He  and  his  wife 
went  to  bea  in  the  same  room.  Rohn-ven- 
ness  said  they  both  soon  fell  asleep.  There 
being  no  person  about  the  house  but  some 
children,  tins  afforded  him  a  fair  opportunity 
to  have  executed  his  purpose ;  but  the  kind- 
ness they  had  shown  him  worked  in  his  mind. 
He  asked  himself  how  he  could  get  up  and 
kill  even  an  enemy  that  had  taken  him  in  and 
treated  him  so  well — so  much  like  a  brother? 
The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  worse  he 
felt ;  but  still,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  sent 
by  his  nation  to  avenge  the  death  of  two  of 
its  most  valiant  warriors;  and  their  ghosts 
would  not  be  appeased  until  the  blood  of  Poe 
was  shwi.  There,  he  said,  he  lay  in  this  con- 
flict of  mind  until  .about  midnight  The  duty 
he  owed  to  his  nation,  and  the  spirits  of  his 
departed   friends,  aroused  him.     He  seized 


his  knife  and  tomahawk,  and  crept  to  the 
bedside  of  his  sleeping  host.  Again  the 
kindness  he  had  received  from  Poe  stared  him 
in  the  face ;  and  he  said,  it  is  mean,  it  is  un- 
worthy the  character  of  an  Indian  warrior  to 
kill  even  an  enemy,  who  has  so  kindly  treated 
him.  He  went  Mck  to  his  pallet  and  slept 
until  morning. 

His  kind  nost  loaded  him  with  blessings, 
and  told  him  that  they  were  once  enemies, 
but  now  they  had  buried  the  hatchet  and 
were  brothers,  and  hoped  they  would  always 
be  so.  Rohn-yen-ness,  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  the  generous  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  once  powerful  enemy,  but 
now  his  kind  friend,  left  him  to  join  his  party. 

He  said  the  more  he  reflected  on  what  he 
had  done,  and  the  course  he  had  pursued,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  done 
right  This  once  revengeful  savage  warrior 
was  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  an  evening, 
and  all  his  plans  frustrated. 

This  man  became  one  of  the  most  pious  and 
devoted  of  the  Indian  converts.  Although  a 
chief,  he  was  as  humble  as  a  child.  He  used 
his  steady  influence  against  the  traders  and 
their  fire-water. — Old  Edition, 


The  foregoing  concludes  our  original  account  of  the  Indian  mission.  We 
extend  this  history  with  other  matters  of  interest. 

HISTORIC  AND  BIOGRAPHIC  MISCELLANIES. 

Wyandot  Mission. 

John  Stewart,  the  first  preacher  among  the  Wyandots,  found  living  with 
them  a  negro,  Jonathan  Pointer,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter,  as  Stewart  could 
not  si)eak  the  Indian  language.  Pointer  was  an  unbeliever,  and  did  much  to 
nullity  the  effect  of  Stewart's  preaching  by  remarking  after  the  translation  of  a 
sentence  into  the  Wyandot  tongue,  "That's  what  the  preacher  says,  but  I  don't 
believe  it,"  etc.     Notwithstanding  this  Stewart  made  many  converts. 
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When  Rev.  James  B.  FraLEV  tame  to  the  mission  in  1821, 1 
inissiun  and  schoi^l-housc — the  first  Protectant  tnissiuu  in  America. 

In  this  mission  house  the  Indian  maidens  were  taught  to  cook,  bake  and  sew, 
while  outside,  iu  field,  at  an^'i]  and  at  bench,  the  young  men  learned  the  tradett 
of  civilization,     Tlius  wiu^  litarted  tlie  first  industrial  scliool  on  the  continent. 

The  number  of  cuuvert»  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  and  soon  a  special  place 
of  worsliip  was  needed.  Througli  the  aid  of  the  ^vcrnmont  the  stone  mission 
church  was  built.  It  was  finished  late  in  1824,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  the 
Indiana  met  for  woi-ship  in  it,  an<l  buried  their  dead  nithiu  the  shade  at  ita 
Bocred  walls. 

In  IS42  u  treaty  was  effet^ted  by  which  tJie  Wyandot  Indians  were  removed  to 
B  reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  United  States  government  agreeing  tliat 
the  mission  chuK-li  and  the  ground  around  it  containing  the  graves  of  its  dead 
oongr^tioo  should  remain  forever  coDsecrated  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  wa« 


Old  Mission  Church,  1888. 
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originally  designed.  "  In  order,  therefore,"  the  (^;reement  read,  "  that  the  object 
of  the  aforesaid  reservation  may  be  secured  and  carried  out,  we  request  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  take  possession  thereof  and  appoint  trustees  over  the 
same  according  to  ils  rules  and  regulations." 

For  a  time  after  the  Indians  left,  the  church  and  graves  were  kept  up,  but  they 
were  siMm  foi^tten,  and  tlie  roof  decayed  and  fell  in,  and  the  walls  crumbled. 

Ill  1888,  however,  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  determined  to 
make  amends,  and  appropriated  $2,000  to  restore  the  church.  Work  was  be^in 
and  liuished  in  1889.  The  church  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  apjK'arancc, 

Pn>l>ably  tlie  most  interested  spectator  on  this  occasion  was  an  old  woman  who 
lived  alone  in  an  humble  home  north  of  Upper  Sandusky,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indian's  beloved  Sandusky  river.  She  was  a  full-blooded  Wyandot  Indian,  the 
daughter  of  John  Grey  Eyes,  a  noted  chief.  She  was  born  in  1816,  and  when  in 
1821  Rev,  Finley  opened  his  mission  school,  Mai^ret  Grey  Eyes  was  the  first 
little  maiden  who  was  brought  to  be  taught.  When  the  Indians  went  west  in 
184.'!  she  went  with  them,  but  some  years  ago,  after  licr  husband,  John  Solomon, 
died,  she  returned  and  bought  the  home  where  she  lived  quietly  and  alone.  Of 
all  the  Indians  who  parted  from  their  beloved  church  in  1843  she  was  the  only 
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one  who  was  present  at.  its  restoration,  being  the  only  one  of  the  tribe  living  in 
Ohio— the  last  of  the  Wyandots. 

Mother  Solomon,  as  she  was  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Upper  Sandusky,  died 
August  17,  1890. 

Two  of  the  Christian  Indians  of  the  Wyandot  mission  are  deserving  of  special 
mention,  Between-the-Iogs  and  Mononcue.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  great  native 
eloquence,  and  of  great  service  to  the  mission  as  a  local  preacher,  exerting  much 
influence  among  the  )MH)plc  of  his  tribe.  He  was  a  cheerful  and  ready  worker, 
and  a  man  of  warm  affections.  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley  s^x^aks  of  him  as  "  my  faithful 
Indian  friend  and  brother." 

Between-the-logs  was  born  about  the  year  1780,  his  father  a  Seneca  and  his 
mother  a  Wyandot  of  tlie  Bear  tribe.  He  took  |)art  in  Imttle  with  the  Indians 
when  they  were  defeated  by  General  Wayne,  became  a  chief  in  his  tribe  at  an 
early  age,  and  on  account  of  his  retentive  memory  and  ability  in  discussion  was 
constituted  chief  sjwaker  of  the  nation. 

He  spent  a  year  with  the  Shawms  prophet,  Tecumseh's  brother,  and  returning 
to  his  tribe  convinced  them  that  the  prophet's  pretensions  were  destitute  of  truth. 
He  also  detected  the  fallacy  of  the  Seneca  prophet's  pretensions. 

As  head  chief  of  the  Wyandots  in  the  Indian  council  at  Bniwnstown,  he 
rejected  all  overtures  to  join  in  war  against  the  Americiins.  He  and  his  warriors 
leflthe  council  and  joined  the  American  cause.  When  General  Harrison  invaded 
Canada,  Between-the-logs,  in  company  with  a  i>arty  of  Wyandot  chiefs  and  war- 
riors, accompanied  him. 

After  the  war  he  settled  j)ermanently  near  Uppc»r  Sandusky.  He  became  in- 
temperate, and  in  a  drunken  fit  killed  his  wife.  When  sober  the  horror  of  this 
deed  caused  him  to  measurably  abandon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

When  Stewart,  the  colored  mis^sionary,  went  among  the  Wyandots  Between-the- 
logs  was  the  first  man  converted.  He  became  a  regularly  appointed  exhorter  in 
the  church,  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  aimuat  Ohio  conference,  at  which  he 
made  some  of  the  most  ehxjuent  and  rational  si)eeches  delivered.  Kev.  James  B. 
Finley,  from  whose  * 'Autobiography  "  this  sketch  is  derived,  says  of  this  Indian 
chief: 

'^  Between-the-logs  w&s  rather  alK)ve  the  common  stature,  broad  and  thin  built^ 
but  otherwise  well  pro|)ortioned,  with  an  open  and  manly  countenance. 

''Through  his  life  he  had  to  contend  with  strong  jiassions,  which  through  grace 
he  happily  overcame  in  the  end.  His  memory  was  so  tenacious  that  he  retained 
every  matter  of  importance,  and  related  it,  when  necessary,  with  a  minute  correct- 
ness that  was  tmly  astonishing.  And  such  were  his  natural  abilities  otherwise 
that,  had  he  received  a  suitable  education,  few  would  have  exceeded  him  either  as 
a  minister  of  the  gos])el  or  as  a  statesman  or  politician." 

The  Matthew  Brayton  Mystery. 

In  the  fall  of  1825  the  disap])earance  of  Matthew  Brayton,  a  child  of  seven 
years,  from  the  home  of  his  [larents  in  Crawford  township,  Wyandot  county, 
aroused  the  synnjathy  and  interest  of  the  pioneers  throughout  a  wide  extent  of 
territi)ry. 

William  Brayt-on,  Matthew's  elder  brother,  had  started  with  him  in  search  of 
some  stray  cattle ;  after  pnKXwling  some  two  or  thn»e  miles  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Hart,  a  neighlx>r,  and  as  the  search  promised  to  l)e  a  pn)trarted  one,  Matthew 
was  told  to  follow  a  jwth  thn>ngh  the  forest  to  Mr.  Baker's  house,  some  sixty  nids 
distant,  and  there  await  his  brother's  return.  At  the  close  of  dav  William  Brav- 
ton  called  at  Mr.  Baker's  rc^sidence,  but  found  Matthew  had  not  lx»en  there.  He 
hastened  to  his  home,  inform^Hl  his  (larents,  and  a  hunting  {larty  set  out  at  once  to 
search  for  the  missing  boy.  His  tracks  were  trace<l  for  a  little  way  along  the 
path  he  liad  taken  and  then  lost.     All  the   next  day  the  search  continueil,  the 
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liiiDt!ng  party  increasing  in  nunilier  as  tJie  story  of  the  lost  boy  spread  throtigh-.^ 
out  the  region,  hut  the  day  i-loscd,  and  no  further  trace  of  the  boy  found.  Thfr  ] 
second  day  the  woods  were  filled  with  searching  jtartics  Umt  came  in  from  all  di-  ] 
rections  to  hIiow  tlieir  aympnthy  and  lend  tlieir  aid  to  thu  distressed  parents. 

The  Indian  villages  were  examined,  but  the  Wyaudota  not  only  expreeeed  ig- 
norance of  the  Iwy  a  movements  but  joined  in  the  search  witli  great  zeal.     ItwB» 
learned  from  them,  however,  that  a  par^  of  Canadian  Indians  had  ]ULSsed  north   ■ 
on  the  day  of  the  boy's  disappearance,  but  they  did  not  know  whether  the  boy  | 
was  with  them  or  not.  1 

The  search  continued  for  many  days,  the  settlers  for  miles  around  part  ioi  pa  tin  i^^  I 
but  nothing  furtlier  could  be  learned  of  the  boy,  and  the  searuh  was  finally  I 
abandoned.  1 

Yrarn  passed  by  and  the  story  of  the  boy's  disappearance  Itecame  one  of  thfr  J 
unsolved  mysteries  of  the  past.  The  parents,  however,  never  gave  np  hope  of  I 
rawvering  their  lost  child :  every  vague  rumor  was  followed  up  without  avails  1 
until,  afler  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the  mother  died  of  a  bniken  heart,  in  her  last  1 
moments  weeping  for  her  lost  child.  I 

Thirty-four  years  after  the  boy's  disapjiearaiict!  the  Brftytoii  fiuiiily  Icarntxl  1 
through  a  weekly  newspajter  of  an  Indian  captive,  then  tn  Cleveland,  who  did  I 
not  know  his  own  name,  but  in  his  youth  had  been  stolen  by  Canadian  Indian^  I 
fnim  some  place  in  northwestern  Ohio,  had  l)een  taken  into  Michigan,  and  after  H 
thirty-fom-  years  of  captivity  had  returned  to  Ohio  to  find  his  parents.  | 

William  nrayton  at  onw  started  tii  sec  the  "taptive,"     Previous  to  setting  out  I 
lie  had  been  iiistruclcd  by  his  father  to  look  for  two  stars  by  >vhic)i  his  brother  J 
might  be  identified — one  on  his  head,  and  the  other  on  his  great  toe  of  the  right  I 
foot,  resulting  from  the  cut  of  an  axe.     The  returned  "  cairtive"  was  examined  I 
and   found  to  have  these  scurson  his  person  just  as  repi'esented  bv  the  fiithcr.  I 
Word  was  sent  to  the  Brayton  family  that  the  loug  lust  child  had  Ijecn  fiiund  I 
after  many  years,  and  was  on  his  way  liome.     The  mw.-;  spnad  throughout  lii&l 
r^ion,  and  for  many  miles  from  his  home  niiiliitiKh-^  ut"  (N'oplc  jfatlicred  at  the  ' 
railro^  stations   to  see  the   man   whose  experience   had   been  so  remarkable. 
Among  them   were  manv  old  men  who  had  searched  for  the  lost  lx>y ;  aged 
mothers  whose  heai-ts  had  a(rhed  in  symiiatliy  for  the  bereaved  parents;  young 
men  and  maidens  who  had  heard  the  story  of  the  lost  boy  related  by  tiieir  parents 
at  the  fireside. 

The  meeting  at  the  family  home  was  extremely  touching,  bnt  the  season  of  re- 
joicing was  of  short  duration,  for  it  soon  transpired  that  it  was  not  the  long  lost 
son  and  brother  returnerl,  but  the  child  of  other  parents,  and  no  tidings  of 
Matthew  Brayton  ever  reached  his  family. 

It  was  conclusively  proven  that  the  "  captive  "  was  William  Todd,  and  he  was 
restored  to  his  parents  in  Michigan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  enlisted 
in  the  cavalry  service,  and  died  in  Nashville^  Tenn,  The  foregoing  account  is 
abridged  from  the  Myandot  County  History. 

An  Immigrant's  Experiences. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Pietro  Cnneo,  as  given  in  the  Wyandot  County  Repuhlicanf 
is  such  a  striking,  instructive  example  of  tlie  result  of  industrious  perseverance 
in  a  high  purpose  and  its  possibilities  under  the  institutions  of  Amencan  govern- 
ment, as  contrasted  with  the  conditions  of  life  under  foreign  governments,  that 
we  are  constrained  to  make  a  few  extracts  therefrom  for  Uie  education  of  the 
youth  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cuneo  was  born  in  a  small  village  near  Genoa,  Italy.     He  says : 

Rejiorlt  of  America. — My  father  had  heard  thusiastio  aoooaota  of  what  be  saw  here  and 
good  reports  of  America.  A  neighbor  of  his  opportunities  for  making  something  gKTe  my 
returned  home  with  some  money,  and  hia  en-      fatlier  the  American  fever.     He  aaw  no  bopv 
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of  ever  improving  his  condition  over  there. 
Yes,  the  poor  peasant  is  bora  in  a  rude  and 
humble  home,  and  there  he  must  die.  He 
cultivates  his  little  hillside  and  fields  of 
ground,  eats  his  common  coarse  meal,  ad- 
mires the  beauties  with  which  nature  has  sur- 
rounded him,  but  no  light  of  education  enters 
his  mind.  There  were  then  no  rolling  mills, 
factories  or  mechanical  establishments  to  fur- 
nish him  steady  labor,  or  even  to  incite  him 
to  industrv.  He  was  bora  poor — |K)or  and  un- 
educated he  must  remain.  Nature  has  done 
all  she  could  for  him,  but  he  is  the  victim  of 
cruel  tyranny.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  it 
may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  very  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  to  behold  the  very  elaborate  terraced 
hillsides,  and  valleys  decorated  with  grape- 
vines, fig  and  olive  trees,  but  to  reside  and 
make  a  living  there  is  altogether  a  different 
thing. 

Dettpfttic  Rule. — And  what  is  still  more  un- 
endurable is  the  stern  fact  of  having  to  live 
under  rulers  who  occupy  their  positions,  not 
becau.se  of  eminent  merits,  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions, or  the  voit*e  of  the  people  over  whom 
they  rule,  but  simply  by  the  nght  of  heredi- 
tarv  descent,  a  principle  which  originated  in 
hell.  Then,  too,  with  the  knowledge  that 
those  very  despots  are  i)laced  over  you  and 
your  children  for  life.  There  is  no  alternative 
but  to  bow  and  submit.  I  wish  you  to  think 
for  a  moment,  and  to  imagine  what  feelings 
would  creep  over  you,  if  you  were  now  to  be 
informed  tnat  you  had  no  longer  a  voice  in 
the  making  of  your  laws  and  the  choice  of 
your  rulers.  In  this  country  the  peojUe  are 
the  rulers,  and  the  officers  mere  hired  ser- 
vants. In  Ttiily  a  public  functionary  will 
pass  you  with  less  respect  than  you  would  a 
<!0w.  In  this  country  he  will  stop  to  inquire 
as  to  the  condition  of  your  health,  and  that 
of  your  family,  especially  if  he  be  a  shrewd 
politician,  with  aspirations  for  re-€»lection  or 
promotion.  He  knows  that,  religiously  and 
politically,  you  stand  upon  the  infallible  roitk 
of  equality,  and  he  treats  you  acicordingly. 
Here  every  citizen  worships  God  as  he  plea.ses. 
If  our  public  servants  j>rove  meritorious,  we 
honor  tnem  by  re-election  ;  and  if  unworthy, 
we  kick  them  out  and  reneal  the  bad  laws 
they  have  eiuicted.  In  Italy,  although  a  man 
may  have  the  brains  of  an  ignoramus,  and 
the  heart  of  a  villain,  yet  if  he  be  the  son  of 
a  king  he  becomes  heir  to  the  throne ;  and 
he  who  is  bora  poor,  although  endowed  with 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,  and  the  wisdom 
of  a  Franklin,  he  miLst  die  as  he  was  bora, 
in  obscurity. 

Liberty  and  E<iuality. — But  in  this  country. 


thanks  be  to  God,  the  noble  patriots  who  es- 
tablished this  benign  government,  and  the 
hosts  of  its  living  maimed  defenders,  the 
fact  that  a  man  may  have  been  bora  in  an 
humble  cottage  and  followed  the  trade  of  a 
tanner,  like  General  Grant ;  split  rails,  like 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  drove  a  canal  boat,  like 
James  A.  Garfield :  or  taught  school  for  a 
living,  like  Millard  Fillmore,  does  not  debar 
him  from  becoming  the  honored  executive  of 
the  nation.  Truly  here  are  no  distinctions 
but  such  as  man's  merits  may  originate. 
Here  the  temnle  of  fame  opens  its  portals 
alike  to  all.  Still  it  is  my  experience,  that 
whatever  may  be  a  man's  surroundings,  or 
the  country  where  he  resides,  the  novelty  of 
all  around  him  will  wear  off,  and  in  turn  he  be- 
comes the  victim  of  despondency  and  discon- 
tentment. The  peasant  of  Italy  is  ignorant, 
without  ambition,  and  requires  mucli  less  to 
satisfy  him.  Our  own  people  are  ambitious. 
This  is  right.  A  man  without  ambition  is  as 
worthless  and  nowcrless  as  an  engine  without 
steam.  But  the  more  we  have  the  greater 
our  desire  for  what  we  have  not. 

Appreciation  of  American  In^titutionn. — 
We  take  up  a  j)oor  boy,  educate  him,  make  a 
Governor  of  him,  send  him  to  Congress,  and 
then,  instead  of  feeling  grateful,  he  will 
growl,  an<i  even  abiindon  his  benefactors,  be- 
cau.se  they  don't  keep  him  there  for  life,  or 
elect   him  to  the   Presidency.     The  Italian 

Ceasant  feels  thankful  and  happy  when  he 
as  health,  sufficient  to  eat  and  work  ;  but  we 
keep  up  the  perjwtual  cry  of  "hard  times," 
because  we  haven't  thousands  of  bushels  of 
wheat  to  sell  and  piles  of  greenbacks  in  the 
bank.  And  when  we  have  plenty  of  wheat 
we  are  not  happy,  because  the  price  is  too 
low.  Now,  my  kind  reader,  when  you  are 
disposed  to  despond,  when  business  is  dull, 
don't  fret  because  you  aint  in  C^alifoniia,  dig- 
ging up  nuggets  of  gold  ;  but  remember  how 
transcendentally  superior  is  your  lot  when 
compared  with  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
of  Italy,  and  the  millions  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  of  other  lands.  He  who  fails  to 
find  a  reasonable  degree  of  happiness  in 
America  is  truly  to  be  pitied,  lor  I  don't 
know  where  he  can  po  to  l)etter  his  condition. 
It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  the  American 
people  do  not  appreciate  their  institutions 
and  privileges  as  they  should.  I  will  not  say 
that  [  prize  and  enjoy  them  better  than  they, 
but  I  do  say,  most  emphatically,  that  I  ap- 
preciate them  far  better  than  if  I  had  not 
gone  through  what  I  have  related  in  these 
chats. 


Saibfar  ^imerioa. — On  March  6,  1849,  Pietro,  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  ao- 
oompanied  his  father  to  Genoa,  from  which  cuty  they  were  to  sail  for  America. 

"  In  sixty  days  from  the  time  we  sailed  we  reached  New  York  city.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  passengers  on  that  little  ship.  We  were  jacked  l)elow 
like  criminals,  and  our  situation,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  sea-sickness, 
<am  be  better  imagined  than  described." 

An  Organ  Orinder. — "  When  I  arrived  in  New  York  I  oould  not  understand 
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a  solitary  word  of  the  Engliali  language,  had  no  trade,  and  eould  not  read  nor  \ 
write  my  own  name  in  any  languagi;.     Wliat  to  do  was  the  question.     Father  I 
was  advised  to  stait  nie  out  with  an  organ.     He  accoi-dingly  rented  one.     I 
shouldered  it,  and  went  to  that  jmrt  of  tlie  city  then  called  '  Five  Points.'     I   i 
rested  the  organ  on  a  tane  and  jiroceeded  to  turn  the  crank.     I  gatliered  a  few 
I)etinies,  but  soon  found  that  1  eunld  not  carry  it.     It  was  different  from  those  we  J 
oecaaionally  see  un  our  streets.     It  had  a,  top  to  it  in  which  were  figures  that  j 
danced  to  the  tuues  played.     It  was  too  heavy  for  me,  and  so  fiither  had  to  return  I 
it  to  the  owner,     I  have  mentioned  this  to  some  kind  friends,  and  it  got  to  the  ] 
ears  of  some  Democratic  editors,  and  when  they  got  displeased  at  me  they  called   ] 
me  '  tJie  oi^a  grinder.'     I  am  guilty,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  did  not  make  | 
a  success  of  it.     1  gave  tliem  tlie  best  tunes  tliat  the  internal  machinery  of  the  l*ox 
and  diligently  turning  of  the  iirank  woidd  aftord,  took  such  jieniiies,  and  they  1 
were  few,  passers-by  saw  fit  to  give  me.     If  I  had  l»een  throe  or  four  years  older  I 
I  tiiiiik  I  ^vould  have  made  it  go,     I  would  have  added  a  monkey  to  the  business  1 
lifter  91  while.     I   had   the  will   but   not  the  strength   so  I  made  a  failure  of  i 
And  I  tell  you  I  was  discouraged  and  bome-aiidc." 


A  f\m 
irenl  lo  I'hilailelnlii 

furai  in  Miiford.  Dd..  receiving  thi 

per  month  and  board.  In  about  tno  years. 
on  neociunt  of  ^ckncHS,  hia  failior  wan  com- 
n«lliHl  to  return  to  Ituly,  expecting  Pietru  to 
follow,  but  the  latter  nad  bcKUii  to  uiustcr 
the  diffieulties  of  the  English  languuKe,  and 
decided  ti>  remain  in  America,     For  t)ie  next 


explained  that  he  was  nilline  to  hear  ma 
every  noon.  I  wa»  only  loo  glad  to  accept. 
Ho.  after  that,  every  Tiuiin.  Ibi'  tlie  balancie  of 
ihe  winter,  I  stond  by  his  side  and  spelled  ■ 
letison  while  he  was  eating  liia  dinner.  It  X 
was  no  trouble  to  him.  but  a  ^reat  favor  lo-  J 
e<jf(iod't>  noblest  men.     On  f 


takii 


fonr 


^ears  li 


he  drifted  from  farm  to  farm  in  the 


R  my  lenYe  of  school  I  .isked  my  te4icbcr  | 
"  me  a  eopy  of  '  Swann'e  Iiietruetive    . 


Ttcinity  of  Philadelphia.  In  1852,  while 
working  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  SuiTn  nearCaiu- 
deo,  NT  J.,  ho  was  urged  bv  hia  frienda  and 
felliiW-laborers  to  go  to  school  and  learn  t« 


■■Mr   Siiir 
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Reader.'  of  which  lie  bad  several  'second-  i 
hand'  oopies.  'Why,'  aaid  he,  'what  do 
you  want  with  it?  yoncan't  read  it,"  'Well,' 
aaid  I  '  I  will  keep  it  till  I  car,  '  Re  eaid  I 
could  have  a  copy  tor  12}  cents.  I  took  him 
'  '  '  I  kept  ilie 


to  Bcbool  he  would  board  me  for  wbat  work 
I  oouid  do  about  the  fanu  night  and  morn- 
ing, or.  if  1  wanted  to  work  Bteadily.  he  would 
give  me  three  dollars  per  month.  I  accepted 
the  latter  offer,  and  promised  lo  try  and 
learn  at  home  in  the  evenings.  The  teacher 
was  boarding  In  tbe  family  of  Mr.  StAm,  and 
offered  to  teacb  me  ;  bo  I  purchased  a  Bpell- 
iog  book  and  tried  a  few  evenings,  but  soon 
became  utterly  discouraged,  and  gave  the 
book  to  a  little  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Rosa." 

A  year  later,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
again  tried  to  get  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, and  took  his  first  lesson  in  learning  tbe 
alphabet. 

J/farning  to  Read  and  Write. — "I  tried 
hai'd  to  learn,  and  the  teacher  andnupils  took 
particular  paina  to  assist  me.  The  l«acher, 
\Vm.  Snowden,  I  think,  was  his  name,  and 
the  pupils,  were  very  kind  to  me.  He  be- 
came interested  in  my  welfare,  and  soon  after 
I  bt'can  ibe  term  he  invited  me  to  stand  by 
his  side  one  noon,  while  be  was  eating  diimer, 
and  spell  wnriis  on  tiie  book,  which  he  helped 
me  to  pronounce.     The  next  day  I  did  not 

fo  up.  '['he  second  day  he  invited  me  again. 
went  np.  and  lie  asked  me  why  I  did  not  go 
up  tbe  day  before.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
know  that  he  wanted  me  to  do  so.     He  then 
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^useful  man  of  myself  if  pos- 
sible, and  decided  to  work  hard  during  tho 
spring,  summer  and  fall  of  each  year,  and  at- 
tend school  during  the  three  winter  months 
till  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  I 
had  heard  good  reports  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  fall  came  to  CoatesTille,  Cheater  county, 
of  that  State." 

"What  Dotx  United  Statei  Mean?" — 
During  the  next  two  winters  he  began  to 
studj;  arithmetic  and  geography.  ".\fter 
a  nbile  I  came  to  the  map  of  the  '  United 
States,'  and  the  question  m  my  mind  was. 
What  does  that  mean?  I  knew  I  was  in 
America,  but  I  could  not  understand  what 
the  words  '  United '  and  '  States '  meant,  and 
I  am  free  to  confess  I  never  tthoroughly  un- 
derstood their  meaning  till  lifter  1  studied 
'  Yoimg's  Science  of  Government,'  '  De  Toc- 
queville's  American  InstitutioYis,'  the  hiatorv- 
of  American  Colonies  and  the  War  for  Amen- 
can  Independence.  One  great  obBtocle  in 
t.he  way  of  my  progress  was  the  fact  that  I 
did  not  ciimprebend  the  meaning  of  ao  many 
words.  In  studying  arithmetic  I  labored  un- 
der peculiar  difficultiea.  as  I  could  not  un- 
derstand tbe  rulea.  Well,  I  purchased  a 
small  pocket  dictionary,  but  here  I  met  with 
new  and  unexpected  difficulties,  for  when  I 
resorted  to  it  I  was  as  mooh  at  a  lom  to  on- 
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dentand  the  definitions  as  the  words  them- 
selves. When  I  read  a  book  or  paper  I  found 
so  many  stranf;e  words  that  I  oould  hardly 
get  any  sense  of  the  subject  I  finally  resorted 
to  this  practice :  When  I  found  strange  words 
I  wrote  them  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and,  after  I 
was  throuffh  reading,  would  examine  the  dic- 
tionary and  write  the  definition  opposite  the 
word,  and  carried  it  in  my  pocket.  When  at 
my  work  I  would  reflect  over  what  I  had 
r»itd ;  and  if  I  could  not  remember  the  words 
or  their  meaning  I  would  pull  the  slip  from 
my  pocket  and  read  it.  To  learn  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  was  another  great  task,  and 
one  which  I  never  expected  to  master.'' 

WanU  to  be  an  Editor. — In  Septem- 
ber,  1856,  Mr.  Cunco  came  to  Canton, 
Ohio,  worked  in  the  shops  of  Auicman 
&  Co..  carrying  lumber  and  doing  other 
manual  labor  at  seventy-seven  cents  a  day. 
He  worked  for  this  firm  for  the  next  nine 
years,  excepting  during  certain  intervals 
when  he  worked  on  %.  farm  for  his  board 
while  attending  school.  He  gradually  mas- 
tered, with  great  difficulty,  one  after  another 
of  the  different  branches  taught  in  the  public 
schools  until  he  received  notice  of  his  promo- 
tion to  the  high  school.  From  time  to  time 
he  purchased  standard  books  until  he  had  the 
nucleus  of  a  library,  and  in  the  fall  of  1 858 
taught  in  a  school  where  he  had  formerly 
been  a  pupil.  Through  readin^^  the  ''Life 
and  Essays  of  Beniamin  Frankhn"  he  was 
stimulated  with  a  desire  to  become  a  news- 
paper editor,  and  entered  the  office  of  the 
Stark  County  RepnUlcnn  as  a  printer's 
"devil"  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  About 
five  months  later  his  parents  arrived  in  Can- 
ton, and  as  he  could  render  them  and  his  sis- 
ters no  assistance  while  an  apprentice  in  a 
printing  office  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  work  in  the  sho|>s  of  Aultnian  &  Co.  In 
the  fall  of  1865,  still  ambitious  to  become  an 
editor,  he  purchased  with  his  savings  a  half 
interest  in  the  Medina  (iazette.  In  Scntem- 
ber,  1866,  he  sold  out  this  interest  and  ])ur- 
ohased  the  Wyandot  Pioneer,  of  Upper 
Sandusky.  Tie  changed  its  name  to  the 
Wyandot  County  Republican  in  1869,  and 
has  been  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor  ever 
since. 

In  concluding  the  sketch  of  his  career  Mr. 
Guneo  says : 

Mean  Fmm.— During  the  several  years  I 
worked  in  the  machine  shops  I  carried  Inmks 
in  my  imcket.  and  when  I  arrived  at  the 
shops  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  to  com- 
mence work  I  would  seize  the  l)ooks  and 
study  them.  Sometimes,  when  deeply  ab- 
sorbed over  those  books,  some  of  the  shop 
fellows  would  throw  iron  turnings  on  me, 
which  would  come  down  like  vigorous  hail. 
But  when  I  looked  to  learn  who  threw  them, 
no  one  was  to  be  seen — ^that  is,  the  guilty 
fellow  was  not  visible.  It  was  very  annoying 
and  unkind  to  me,  but  great  fun  for  the  boys. 

When  working  on  the  farm  I  kept  a  book 
in  the  bam,  and  while  the  horses  ate  I  read. 
Thus  I  gathered  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
ivluch  has  been  a  great  help  to  me. 


I\xir  BmfM  Opportunities. — ^I  had  now  ao- 

faired  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  when 
heard  of  a  book,  the  study  of  which  I 
thought  would  assist  me,  I  resolved  to  have  it 
if  it  took  the  very  last  cent.  Ajb  I  continued 
my  readings  I  found  that  the  great  philoso- 
pher, Benjamin  Franklin,  was  once  a  poor 
printer  boy  ;  the  statesman,  Roger  Sherman, 
was  a  shoemaker ;  William  Wirt  was  left  a 
poor  orphan  boy  at  eight  years  of  age.  In 
fact  I  found  that  a  large  number  of  those 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  lustre 
of  our  nationality  and  the  gloiy  of  our  institu- 
tutions  began  their  careers  in  obscurity  and 
poverty. 

Then,  too,  as  I  looked  among  the  living,  I 
saw  men  ever>'where,  who  were  once  poor,  in 
the  possession  of  wealth  and  stations  of  honor. 
This  encouraged  me,  for  the  idea  of  poor 
boys  becoming  rich  was  new  to  me,  as  I 
never  saw  such  instances  in  Italy.  The  ex- 
perience of  others  taught  me  the  fact  that^ 
m  most  every  community,  in  this  country, 
the  men  and  women  who  have  made  honor- 
able reputations,  and  achieved  success  in 
business  and  mental  culture,  began  in  humble 
circumstances,  often  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  Yes,  in  the  old  country,  men  boast 
of  having  royal  blood  flowing  in  their  veins, 
but  in  this  country  we  oflen  point  with  pride 
to  an  humble  log-house — wnich  we  did  not 
own,  but  paid  rent  for  the  privilege  of  living 
in  it — as  our  starting  point.  True,  indeed, 
that ''  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
way,"  and  e<iually  true,  that  the  heart  of  the 
honest,  ambitious  American  lad  looks  itpward 
and  onward,  in  the  direction  of  an  honorable 
career  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  boy 
gifted  with  common  sense,  integrity,  gnt 
and  laudable  ambition. 

Pleasure  in  Work. — In  conclusion,  and  in 
all  candor,  allow  me  to  assure  you,  reader, 
that  I  see  nothing  in  the  story  of  my  humble 
experience  to  boast  about  Indeed,  I  have 
never  thought  and  have  no  intentions  of  ap- 
plying for  a  patent  for  anvthing  recorded 
above.  I  claim  no  merits  for  myself,  have 
done  nothing  that  any  ordinary  boy  may  not 
do.  Every  boy,  bom  in  this  country,  has  at 
once  the  advantage  of  learning  our  language 
irom  his  mother's  lips,  and  entering  the 
sch<x)l  door  at  the  age  of  six  years.  I  had  a 
harder  stniggle  to  learn  what  little  I  know,  of 
the  English  language,  than  most  of  our  boys 
have  in  aaiuiring  a  practical  common  school 
education.  In  fact,  with  me,  progress  in  the 
way  of  ac] Hiring  knowledge  and  property  has 
always  seemed  slow,  hard  work,  uphill.  But 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  diligent  study,  persistent 
industry  and  practical  management.  I  wish  I 
could  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  young 
readers  that  we  are  most  happy  when  we  are 
busy,  engaged  in  accomplishing  something 
useful.  The  writing  of  this  long  article  has 
been  a  pleasing  task  to  me. 

Gratitude  for  American  Institutions. — But 
may  I  not  nope  that  the  perusal  of  this 
simple  namition  of  facts  will  cheer  the  hearts 
of  some  lads,  who  are  depressed,  and  whose 
future  seems  gloomy,  as  mine  did.    Ob,  no,  I 
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Bhall  not  boast,  for  the  loiij?  weary  yeatw,  the 
heart-aches  and  gloomy  future  of  my  boy- 
hood and  yuuDK  mauhood  are  far  more 
vividly  impressed  upoD  my  miud  and  heart 
than  any  joy  I  ever  experienced.  No,  I  ctuiia 
no  merica  for  myself,  but  attribute  what  little 
guccoas  may  have  attended  luy  efforts  lo  the 
free,  common  echoola  of  our  plorioua  country, 
and  have  thus  briefly  related  my  experienee, 
Nnce  arriving  in  America,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstratinK  to  our  young  men  that  they 
are  surrounded  by  golden  opportunities, 
which,  if  properly  improved,  will  enable  them 
in  due  time  Ip  reap  a  pleasurable  harvrast.     I 


close  with  word^  and  sentiments  that  I  penoed 
a  little  over  eighteen  yeare  ago,  and  which   \ 
are  as  warm  in  my  heart  now  as  they  werw   , 
then:  "Thegratiiudelbeartoward  those  who 
nrged  me  h)  go  to  school,  and  gave  me  an  o^ 

Krtunity  to  do  so  :  to  the  teachers  and  thiB 
nign  govemmcut,  which  opened  the  school- 
room doora  to  me,  shall  only  fade  away  whea 
Diy  heart  shall  beat  no  more.     God  gr&Dt 
that  this,  my  adopted  country,  this  beloTcd    ' 
land,  this  paradise  for  men  on  earth,  this  I 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  countries,  tb»  1 
Union  of  Slutcs  and  of  hearts,  may  be  aa . I 
lafting  and  inde!<tnictible  as  Time." 


Wtakdot.  ExKOunoH. 

ne  fbUowbg  aoooont  of  tiie  esfloaticHi  for  moTdv  of  a  WyKsdot  ZadiaB  \m 
been  written  fiw  this  work  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Munson,  of  Efiiitoii,  <X,  ao  aro^witani 
of  the  eseoDtitHi^  under  d^  of  Kenton,  O.,  Jaunaiy  3, 1891,  nid  dinatad  to 
Xbmy  How» :  ■ 

In  oomidiaDoe  wilb  a  promise  made  you  on  your  visit  t^i  tnis  city  a  few  yeais 


agolsend  theftdlowuiguteouiitof  the  incidents  leading:  to  and  oonnected  with  the 
Int  Wyandot  Indian  eze<!Utioii  which  took  place  at  Up|M>r  Sandusky  in  October, 
1840.  Fw  many  yean  ))rcvioiiH  to  the  time  hetv  s{ioKen  of,  owing  to  Christian 
inftneno^  the  Wyandot  nation  iiad  been  divided  into  two  imrties,  one  known  aa' 
Ae  CSuiatian,  the  other  a^  the  Heutheri  party. 

Many  (^  the  lodianSj  Iieiog  veiy  fond  of  drink,  would  l>econie  lutoxicatedt 
whenever  th«y  oould  ofatBin  whiskey,  and  when  intox!eat£<I  were  troublesome  and*) 
diffloaltto  oontroL  In  consequence  of  this,  the  United  States  officers  at  the 
Aoency  had  imied  an  order  prohibiting  persons  settling  on  the  reservation  from 
aeUing  (ff  giving  to  at^  Indian  any  iutoxieating  liquors. 

There  being  no  law  preventinj;  perBons  living  outside  tJie  reservation  from 
keeping  and  selling  liquor  to  any  person,  a  number  of  small  villages  outside  were 
liberally  supplied  with  liquor  vendors,  from  whom  the  Indiana  could  obtain  all 
they  wanted.  It  was  in  one  of  these  villages  that  a  |»rty  of  Indians  in  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  congregated,  many  of  whom  became  intoxicatea  and  engaged  in  numer- 
ous contentions.  Among  those  present  were  two  who  were  parties  to  the  tragedy 
about  to  be  described. 

derer,  atill  drunk,  and  lying  upon  the  ground 
fast  asleep,  while  the  jug  aat  near  by.  This 
party  seized  the  drunken  Indian,  and,  binding 
his  arms,  conveyed  him.  together  with  the 
dead  body,  to  Upper  Sandusky,  and  lodged 
the  former  in  the  little  Indian  jail  for  safe- 
keeping. The  news  of  the  tragedy  created 
great  excitement  in  the  nation,  and  soon  the 
executive  council  ordered  t 


Tht  Murder.— One  old  man,  a  half-brother 

to  a  prominent  half-breed  named  John 
Barnet,  belonged  to  the  Chrisiian  party,  and 
although  he  had  indulged  in  frequent  pota- 
tjons.  was  but  slightly  intoxicated ;  the 
other,  a  young  man.  the  son  of  a  noted  chief 
known  as  ''Black  Chief."  was  a  rude  and  tur- 
bulent fellow,  and  had  become  greatly  intoxi- 
cated during  the  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  former  having  procured  a  jug  of  whiskey 
started  to  go  home,  when  the  latter  joined 
him.  Their  route  was  along  a  trail  through 
the  thick  woods.  Soon  after  entering  the 
forest  the  young  Indian  wanted  the  old  man 
to  give  him  some  whiskey,  and  when  refused 
became  enraged  and  seizing  a  bludgeon  dealt 
the  old  man  a  murderous  blow  on  the  head, 
felling  him  to  the  ground,  and  following  up 
his  murderous  blows  crushed  the  head  ot  the 
prostrate  victim,  killing  him  on  the  spot. 

The  Arrfititnd  Trial.— Soon  thereafler  a 
body  of  Indians  going  along  the  trail  came 
upon  the  dead  body  of  the  victim,  and  psss- 
iog  a  short  distance  farther  found  the  mor- 


—  examination, 
whereupon  the  prisoner  was  taken  befor«  that 
tribunal,  and  auer  examining  into  the  par- 
ticulara  found  him  guilty  of  murder  while  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  and  sentenced  him  to 
perpetual  banishment  and  the  confiscation  of 
all  his  property. 

This  disposition  of  the  case  oaased  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  nation,  eapeciallr 
among  the  Cbriatian  pariVj  and  a  aetnud 
was  made  for  a  revetsa]  of  the  decree,  and 
the  culprit  to  be  triedby  thehigheettribnnal, 
vii.,  a  trial  before  the  assembled  nation,  aot- 
ing  as  a  jury,  to  decide  by  ballot  the  qneatioa 
oIHife  or  death. 

Bifort  the  Grand  TVAunoJl— The  deorea 
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of  the  cliiefe  wu  aet  aside,  the  accused 
broaght  before  the  grand  tribunal,  and,  after 
a  fiilTiDveatigatioD  of  the  case,  ihe  question, 
"Shall  the  prisoner  suffer  death  or  be  per- 
mitted to  live?"  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  all 
persons  entitled  to  vote  (all  male  persona  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age).  The  vote  resulted 
inan  overwhelming  majority  in  favorof  death. 
The  prisoner  was  thereupon  senwnoed  \o  be 
shot  to  death,  and  the  third  Friday  thereafter 
selected  as  the  day.  The  place  of  execution 
>  be  the  Sandusky  bottoms,  adjoining 
■iy. 
ariy  in  the  mom- 


that  I  9L - - 

of  twenty  miles  to  witness  the  proceedin, 
I  arrived  at  the  village  about  nine  in  tne 
morning,  and  found  a  considerable  number 
of  both  whites  and  Indians  of  both  sexes  al- 
ready in  the  village.  The  prisoner  was  con- 
fined in  the  Jail,  which  was  a  hewed  bg 
structure  standing  upon  a.  high  bluff  a  short 
distance  northeast  from  the  council- house, 
which  stood  on  a  lot  used  as  an  Indian  grave- 
yard, and  enclosed  by  a  rude  fence.  Kvi- 
oences  of  that  graveyard  may  yet  be  seen. 
The  jail  building  was  about  14x18  feet  and 


The  Indian  Jail. 


two  stories  high,  standing  with  the  ends 
pointing  north  and  south,  and  overlooking 
the  Sandusky  bottoms  to  the  south  and  east. 
The  lower  story  consisted  of  one  room  about 
eight  feet  high,  supplied  with  one  small  win- 
dow in  the  south  end,  from  which  a  fair  view 
of  the  bottoms  could  be  had.  The  entrance 
was  near  the  northwest  comer :  the  outer 
door  was  a  thick,  heavy  plank  batt«n,  and  the 
inner  door  an  iron  grated  one.  These  doors 
were  so  arranped  that  the  outer  one  could  be 


opened,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  outsii 
persons  to  converse  with  the  prisoner,  whi 


the  inner  grated  door,  being  securely  fastened, 
prevented  any  escape. 

The  lower  floor,  as  indeed  the  upper  one, 
was  m.ide  of  hewed  logs  about  eignt  or  ten 
inches  thick. 

The  upper  room  was  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  lower,  with  a  window  in  the 
south  end  and  an  entrance  at  the  north  end, 
provided  with  two  doors,  situated  and  ar- 
ranged as  in  the  room  below.  The  roof  pro- 
jected over  the  nonh  end  some  six  or  eight 
feet,  thus  affording  a  kind  of  porch.  The 
upper  room  was  reached  by  an  outside 
39 


way,  which  commenced  at  the  northwest  oor- 
ner  and  extended  up  to  the  platform  at  the 


the  government  agency,  and  stood  as  a 
pioneer  relic  until  a  few  years  a^o.  when  the 
vandal  hands  of  progress  demolished  it,  and 
nothing  now  remains  to  mark  the  place  where 

The  Baciitivt  Cmmcil. — Upon  my  arrival 
I  was  informed  that  the  pri«)ner  could  be 
seen  at  the  jail,  and  that  the  execution  would 
not  take  place  until  afYemoon,  as  the  execu- 
tive council  was  then  in  session  in  the  coun- 
cil-house, probably  arranging  the  details  of 
procedure. 

It  was  also  rumored  that  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  friends  of  the  prisoner  was  bdtu; 
made  to  have  the  sentence  suspended  and 
the  prisoner  tumeil  over  to  the  State  au- 
thorities to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  question  was  beirig  considered 


by  the  e 


Hoi 


,  preparations  tor 

fon  ;  tne  grave  was 
Indians.     The  site 
Stair-     of  tbe  grave  wu  in  the  Sandusky  bottom, 
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•bout  forty-fflx  rods  woet  froin  the  rirer  and 
U  a  point  about  thirty  yards  tiorlh  from  the 

rwnt  embankment  oi'  the  P.  Vt.  W.  A  C. 
R.,  which  was  also  where  the  ezecuiion 
WBD  Id  takq  phue. 

A  Tnlk  With  tJf  /V(W«n-.— I  vifritod  the 
jail  fiir  the  purpose  of  steine  the  priBont-r, 
and.  if  poaiible.  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  I 
found,  upon  arriTJDK  at  the  jail,  quite  a  num- 
ber i>f  visitors,  actuated  by  the  same  motive, 
alreadv  there.  The  oiit*r  door  waa  open,  and 
an  uld  ne^ro  interpreter  named  Jonathan 
Pointer  was  sealed  by  the  door  ready  to  pre 
any  information  in  his  power,  or  to  ask  the 
pnaonur  any  qoealionB  deaired  and  interpret 
the  answer.  This  old  negro  wa«  taken  cap' 
tive  by  the  Indiana  when  a  child,  bad  irrown 
to  manhood  and  to  old  age  (he  wax  then 
abuut  xisly  years  old)  amone  them.  lie  had 
leamul  to  speak  iheir  dialect,  as  ai§o  the 
Knglish  language,  and  was  the  prinupal  tn- 
leriiTcler  for  the  nation. 

Tlie  prisoner  was  a  stout,  muscular  younc 
man,  apparently  about  twenty-two  yeaiB  olJ, 
brave  and  sullen  as  a  lion.  I  conversed  with 
him  some  by  means  of  the  interpreter  Jona- 
than. He  nad  but  little  to  say,  answering 
my  questions  in  the  shortest  manner  possible. 
He  was  very  nnea^',  continually  pacing 
around  his  prison,  fre(|iiently  stopping  for  a 
moment  nt  the  little  window  to  gaio  away  in 
tlic  direction  of  his  grave -diggers,  who  were 
plainly  visible  at  their  work.  After  aCandine 
and  gaiing  thus  for  a  few  momenta  he  would 
turn  suddenly  away,  and  resume  his  uneasy 
walking  around  his  prison  like  a  hyena  in  his 

TV<7«ii-iHff  for  the  &^<:.i//o,!.— The  chiefs 
of  the  nation  were  closely  shut  in  tlic  council- 
house  from  early  mom  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when,  having  arranged  the  executinn. 
wbicli  was  to  be  conducted  in  true  Indian 
military  style,  came  out  and  rave  orders  to 
procieed  with  the  execution.  The  executioners 
were  six  in  number,  secretly  selected,  three 
fVom  the  Christian  and  three  m>m  the  heathen 
party.  They  were  each  at  the  proper  time 
to  be  furnished  with  a  loaded  rifle,  five  of 
which  were  to  contain  powder  and  ball,  and 
one  to  contain  only  powder.  None  of  these 
were  to  know  which  had  the  rifle  with  the 
blank  charge. 

As  before  stated  the  execution  was  to  take 
place  at  the  grave.  Accordingly,  about  4  P. 
M.,  the  spectators  were  arranged  in  two  par- 
allel lines,  about  filleen  yards  apart,  extend- 
ing from  the  grave  northward  to  a  point 
about  twenty  rods  from  the  grave,  at  which 
paint  the  eiecutionet«  were  to  be  stationed. 
The  Indian  spectators  were  upon  the  west 
Hde  of  the  line,  while  the  whites  occupied 
the  east  side.  There  were  many  more  whites 
than  Indians,  consequently  a  better  chance 
of  witnessing  the  proceediiij;  was  enjoyed  by 
those  on  the  Indian  side.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  occupy  a  position  among  the  Indians, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  grave. 

The  Pn'trmer  Brought  Forth.— OrAen 
were  given  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  four  braves,  with  rope  in 


hand,  approached  the  jai!_.  two  of  whom  cnt*^ 
tered  and  bound  the  prisoner  securely  l^- 1 

Easung  the  rope  twice  around  his  body  over  I 
is  arms,  which  were  securely  fastened  to  his  7 
sidei.  He  waa  now  directed  topassont,  eadl  ] 
guard  holding  op^poslte  ends  of  the  rope,  I 
Once  out  of  ihe  prison  the  march  to  the  plaoe  { 
of  execution  oommenccd.  the  prisoner  man^-  ' 
ing  between  the  guards,  two  on  either  side, 
holding  Gnnly  the  rope  that  bound  him. 

The  route  taken  was  along  an  old  trul  past 
the  graveyard  and  counctl-houee  before  spoken 
of.  down  to  the  river  bottom  at  the  aoutbeaat 
part  of  the  vilhige  to  the  grave — a  distance 
of  atiout  a  mile.  I  accompanied  this  march 
and  watched  the  prisoner  closely,  who 
marched  the  whole  distance  without  a  fnlter. 
and  apparently  as  Srm  and  steady  as  though 
nothing  unusual  was  in  waiting.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  prisoner,  and  while  he  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  his  p^ve,  Chief  Wil- 
liam ^Valker,  one  of  the  pnncipiil  men  of  tho 
nation,  a  good  scholar  and  grand  orator, 
advanced  along  the  o|>en  space  between  th« 
two  lines  of  spectators  to  a  point  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  prisoner,  (tnd  directly  fronting 
him,  prnceodeJ  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice  to 
read  the  death  warrant.  Tliis  was  done  finb  ■ 
in  the  Wyandot  dialect,  and  then  in  th«  I 
English  language.  This  document  was  ■  ^ 
model  one,  oonched  in  the  finest  language, 
and  clear  and  pointed  in  every  detail  ;  one 
that  would  do  honor  to  the  most  learned  ju- 
diciary of  any  civilised  nation.  It  recited  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  crime  had 
been  committed,  the  details  of  the  trial,  how 
the  prisoner  had  been  tried  by  two  tribunals, 
and  had  been  found  guilty  oy  the  highest 
one  known  to  the  nation,  and  sentenced  Ui 
suffer  death. 

Stoia'tm  of  thf.  Primner. — The  most  per- 
fect silence  prevailed  among  llie  entire  audi- 
ence during  the  reading.  The  prisoner, 
standing  erect  and  gazing  away  into  space, 
seemed  perfectly  unconcerned  about  what  was 
passing.  During  the  time  these  proceedings 
were  taking  place,  his  coffin,  a  rude  box,  was 
brought  and  placed  beside  his  grave.  He 
simply  turned  his  head  and  took  a  look  at  it 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  apparently 
any  emotion,  resumed  his  vacant  stare  into 
space.  He  did  not  utter  a  word  or  make  a 
noise  of  any  kind  during  this  whole  perform- 
ance. Af^r  concluding  the  reading  of  the 
death  warrant  be  was  asked  by  Chief  Walker 
if  he  had  anything  to  say.  He  simply  shook 
his  head,  at  which  Walker,  moving  away, 
gave  a  signal  to  the  guards. 

The.  Death.— Om  of  the  guards  now  ad- 
vanced and  requested  the  prisoner  to  kneel 
at  the  foot  of  his  grave,  wnich  he  did  with- 
out any  emotion.  The  guard  then  bound  a 
handkerchief  over  his  eyes.  The  prisoner, 
afler  kneeling,  raised  his  head,  and,  holding 
himself  erect,  remained  motionless  as  astatue. 
The  executioners  had  previously  been  se- 
creted behind  a  cluster  of  willows  standing  a 
few  rods  east  from  the  line  of  spectators ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  prisoner  had  been  blindfolded 
they  emerged  stealthily  in  single  file,  and. 
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marohing  directlv  to  the  bead  of  'the  open 
spsioe  between  the  lines  of  spectaton,  took 
tneir  position,  when  an  offioer,  detailed  for 
the  irarpose,  advanoed  and  handed  each  man 
bis  rifle,  and  stepping  aside,  another  officer 
stepped  to  the  front  and  to  the  east,  with  rod 
in  hand,  and  raised  it  up,  at  which  the  exe- 
cutioners raised  their  rifles  to  take  aim  ;  the 
officer  dropped  his  rod,  and  the  six  rifles  were 
fired  simultaneously — not  a  word  was  si>oken. 
Upon  the  report  of  the  rifles  the  prisoner 
instandy  fell  forward  and  to  the  right,  and 
did  not  make  a  single  motion  or  utter  a  sound. 
Dr.  Mason,  a  physician  at  the  agency,  stepped 
forward,  and  auer  a  short  examination  pro- 


nounced him  dead.  The  body  was  now  put 
into  the  coffin  and  the  lid  nailed  on,  and  the 
whole  was  lowered  into  the  grave  and  covered. 
Thus  ended  the  last  Indian  execution  among 
the  Wyandots  at  U])per  Sandusky. 

This  tribe  left  their  reservation  about  three 
years  thereafter,  and  settled  in  the  then  Ter- 
ritory of  Kansas. 

Intemperance  was  the  great  curse  of  the 
Indians^  and  one  often  reads  the  expression 
of  *'t3nng  up  an  Indian''  when  wild  and 
dangerous  from  intoxication.  This  means 
t3dng  his  elbows  together  behind  his  back 
and  nis  ankles  together,  and  then  laying  him 
on  the  ground  until  he  oecomes  sober. 


Charles  Dickens  at  Upper  Sandusky. 

In  1842,  four  years  before  my  own  visit  to  Upper  Sandusky,  Charles  Dickens 
passed  through  the  place,  tarrying  over  night  at  a  log-tavem.  He  had  come  in 
a  stage  coach  from  Columbus,  and  was  en  route  to  Sandusky  City,  where  he  took 
a  steamer  for  Buffalo.  In  his  "  American  Notes,"  after  describing  the  roughness 
of  the  travelling  by  stage  coach,  the  painful  experience  of  jolting  over  corduroy 
roads,  and  through  forests,  bogs  and  swamps,  the  team  forcing  its  way  cork-screw 
fashion,  he  says : 


At  length,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  a  few  feeble  lights  appeared  in  the 
distance,  and  Upper  Sandusky,  an  Indian 
village,  where  we  were  to  stay  till  morning, 
lay  l^fore  us.  They  were  gone  to  bed  at  the 
lo{[-inn,  which  was  the  on^  house  of  enter- 
tamment  in  the  place,  but  soon  answered  our 
knocking,  and  got  some  tea  for  us  in  a  sort 
of  kitchen  or  common  room,  tapestried  with 
old  newspapers  pasted  against  the  wall.  The 
bedchamber  to  which  mv  wife  and  I  were 
shown  was  a  large,  low,  ghostly  room,  with  a 
quantity  of  withered  branches  on  the  hearth, 
and  two  doors  without  any  fastening,  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  both  opening  on  the  black 
night  and  wild  country,  and  so  contrived  that 
one  of  them  always  blew  the  other  open  ;  a 
novelty  in  domestic  architecture  whicn  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  and  which 
I  was  somewhat  disconcerted  to  have  forced 
on  my  attention  ailer  getting  into  bed,  as  I 
had  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  for  our  trav- 
elling expenses  in  my  dressing-case.  Some 
of  the  luggage,  however,  niled  against  the 
panels  soon  settled  this  difficulty,  and  my 
sleep  would  not  have  been  very  much  affected 
that  night,  I  believe,  though  it  had  failed  to 
do  so. 

My  Boston  friend  climbed  up  to  bed  some- 
where in  the  roof,  where  another  guest  was 
already  snoring  hugely.  But  being  bitten 
beyond  his  do wer  of  endurance  he  turned  out 
again,  and  ned  for  shelter  to  the  coach,  which 
was  airing  itself  in  front  of  the  house.  This 
was  not  a  very  politic  step  as  it  turned  out, 
for  the  pigs  scenting  him,  and  looking  upon 
the  coach  as  a  kind  of  pie  with  some  manner 
of  meat  inside,  grunted  round  it  so  hideously 
that  he  was  afraid  to  come  out  again,  and  lay 
there  shivering  till  morning.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  warm  him,  when  he  did  come  out, 
by  means  of  a  glass  of  brandy ;  for  in  Indian 


villages  the  legislature,  with  a  veir  good  and 
wise  intention,  forbids  the  sale  of  spirits  by 
tavem-keepera.  The  precaution,  however,  is 
quite  inefficacious,  for  the  Indian  never  fails 
to  procure  liquor  of  a  worse  kind  at  a  dearer 
price  from  travelling  neddlers. 

It  is  a  settlement  or  Wyandot  Indians  who 
inhabit  this  place.  Among  the  company  was 
a  mild  old  gentleman  (CoL  John  Johnston), 
who  had  been  for  many  years  employed  by 
the  United  States  government  in  conducting 
negotiations  with  tne  Indians,  and  who  had 
just  concluded  a  treaty  with  these  people  by 
which  they  bound  themselves,  in  consideration 
of  a  certain  annual  sum,  to  remove  next  year 
to  some  land  provided  for  them  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  a  little  way  beyond  St  Louis. 
He  gave  me  a  moving  account  of  their  strong 
attachment  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  their  in- 
fancy, and  in  particular  to  the  burial  places 
of  their  kindred,  and  of  their  great  reluctance 
to  leave  them. 

He  had  witnessed  many  such  removals,  and 
always  with  pain,  though  he  knew  that  they 
departed  for  their  own  good.  The  question 
whether  this  tribe  should  go  or  stay  had  been 
discussed  among  them  a  day  or  two  before  in 
a  hut  erected  for  the  purjwse,  the  logs  of 
which  still  lay  upon  the  ground  before  the 
inn.  When  the  speaking  was  done  the  ayes 
and  noes  were  ranged  on  opoosite  sides,  and 
every  male  adult  voted  in  his  turn.  Tlie 
moment  the  result  was  known  the  minority 
(a  lar^^e  one)  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  rest, 
and  withdrew  all  kind  of  opposition. 

We  met  some  of  these  poor  Indians  after- 
ward riding  on  shaggy  ponies.  They  were  so 
like  the  meaner  sort  of  g^'psics  that  if  I  could 
have  seen  any  of  them  in  England  I  should 
have  concluded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
they  belonged  to  that  wandering  and  restless 
people. 
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Cabey  is  ten  miles  northwest  of  Upper  Saudiisky,  on  the  I.  B.  &  W.,  C.  H, 
V.  &  T.  and  C.  &  W.  Railroads.  It  was  founded  in  1844  l>y  McDonald  Carey 
and  D,  Strow,  who  an;  yet  heavy  real  estate  owners.  City  Officers,  1 888  :  J.  H. 
Khodes,  mayor;  E.  G.  Lau^hlin,  clerk;  J,  B.  Conrad,  treasui'er;  Cliarles 
Buckland,  marshal;  Albert  Hart,  street  coramiasiouer.  Newspapers:  Wyandot 
County  Timen,  Independent,  W,  N.  Fisber,  editor  and  publisher.  Churches ;  1 
Catholic,  1  United  Brethren,  1  Metliodist,  1  Lutheran,  and  1  Evangelical.  Bank : 
People's,  D.  Straw,  president;  D.  H.  Straw,  cashier.  Population,  in  1890, 
1,605.  School  census,  1888,  436;  R.  H.  Morrison,  school  superintendent. 
Capital  invested  in  man utactu ring  establishments,  $83,500.  Value  of  annual 
product,  $270,.WO.— OAio  Labor  Sfatuttic^,  1888. 

Carey  is  a  fiourishiug  little  town,  is  lighted  and  warmed  by  gas.  It  is  in  a 
rich  i^rioultural  country  in  a  gas  and  oil  producing  r^ion. 

Nevada  Is  eight  miles  east  of  Upper  ^nduaky,  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R. 
Newspaper :  Entei-p^ise,  Independent,  Wilcox  &  Holmes,  editors  and  publishers. 
Bank :  Ne\'ada  Deposit,  William  L.  Blair,  president ;  J.  A.  Williams,  assistant 
L'Eshier.  Population  in  1880,  1,036.  School  census,  1888,  279;  Geotge  Rossi- 
ler,  school  su})erintcndent. 

SvoAMORE  is  eleven  miles  northeast  of  Upj^r  Sandusky,  on  the  O.  C.  R.  R. 
Newsi»aper  ;  Observer,  Republican,  F.  Ladd.  editor  and  publisher.  School  census^ 
1888,  205;  H.  P.  Tmcin-,  st^hool  superintendent. 

Mabseili.es  is  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Upper  Sandusky.  Population  in 
1880,  273. 

KiRBY  is  eight  miles  west  of  Upper  Sandusky,  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R. 
Population  in  1880,294. 

Wharton  is  eight  miles  northwest  of  Upper  Sandusky,  on  the  I.  B,  &  W.  R. 
School  census,  1888,  176. 


End  of  Third  Volume. 


ADDENDA. 
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James  Edwin  Campbell  was  bom  in  MiddletownTBuuer  twnnty,  Ohio, 
Jiily  7, 1843,  His  fattipr  was  of  Scotch  extraction  and  his  mother  of  English. 
His  Pilgrim  ancestors  settlfd  in  Plymouth  oolouyBoon  after  its  formation.     Dur- 

ing  the  Revolutionary  war  several  of  ht» 

ancestors  took  a  distinguished  part,  and 
both  of  his  grandfathers  >rere  soldiers  in 
Uiowarof  1812. 

JanicH  E.  f'anii»beU  was  educated  ia 
the  |iiibllc  klIiooIs,  Ix^u  Uie  Biudy  of 
law,  and  for  a  time  tanght  school.  In 
18IJ3  lie  entered  his  conntrj^'s  service  as 
a  master's  mate  on  a  gunboat.  He 
M^rvt-d  on  tlie  gunboats  Elk  and  Narad, 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River  flotillas, 
and  took  part  in  a  numlter  of  engage- 
ments, but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year's 
hcrvice  his  health  was  so  impaired  by 
the  miasma  of  the  river-liottoms  that  he 
Mas  dischai^ed,  and  returned  home  a 
mere  seinhlatice  of  the  vigorous  young 
man  that  a  year  before  had  entered  the 
service.  ^j 

Aa  soon  as  his  health  would  permit  hw 
resumed  his  law  studies  in  the  offi<'L'  of 
Doty  &  Gunckel,  of  Middletown,  and  in  1865  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  did 
not  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1867.  In  the  interim  he  was 
l>ookkee|»er  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Middletown,  and  was  also  a  Deputy 
in  tlie  Infernal  Revenue  service  at  Hamilton.  In  January-,  1870,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Ijibbie  Owens,  daughter  of  Job  E.  Owens  and  Mary  A.  Priie. 

In  1875  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Butler  county,  and  re-elected 
at'the  exi)iration  of  his  term.  In  1879  he  was  defeated  for  the  State  Senate  by 
only  twelve  votes. 

Until  the  Greeley  camjmign  he  was  a  Republican,  but  since^iat  time  has  acted 
with  the  Democrats. 

In  1885  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  re-elected  in  1887.  In  1889  he  was 
ele<!fed  Governor  of  Ohio  by  a  plurality  of  10,872  votes  over  ex-Gov.  J.  B. 
Foraker. 

Gov.  Camiibell's  administration  of  the  State's  affairs  has  been  able  and  vigor- 
ous. As  a  lawyer  he  is  well  informed  on  all  [toints,  and  has  held  many  ini{>ortatit 
rcceivershifts  and  other  trusts.  He  is  a  clear,  forcible  speaker,  and  impresses  his 
hearers  with  his  earnestness  of  purjiose.  He  is  somewhat  above  the  average 
height,  with  a  fine  presence,  suave  and  courteous  in  manner. 

(") 
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QOT  JAHE8  B  CAUPBELL 


State  Officers, 


180O-1801. 


Governor— JAMES  E.  CAMPBELL  (D),  of  Hamilton. 
rjieutenant' Governor— WILLIAM  V.  MARQUIS  (D),  of  Bellefontaine. 
Secretary  of  State— DAl^  [EL  J.  RYAN  (R),  of  Portsmouth. 
Auditor  of  iSto^€— EBENEZER  W.  POE  (R),  of  Bowling  Green. 
Treasurer  of  State-JOlll!^  C.  BROWN  (R),  of  Steubenville. 
Attorney- General— DAVID  K.  WATSON  (R),  of  Columbus. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Comi-^— MARSHALL  J.  WILLIAMS  (R),  Chief  Justice,  of  Wash- 
ington C.  H. 

FRANKLIN  J.  DICKMAN  (R),  of  Cleveland. 

WILLIAM  T.  SPEAR  (R),  of  Warren. 

JOSEPH  P.  fiRADBURY  (R),  of  Pomeroy. 

THADDEUS  A.  MINSHALL  (R),  of  Chilicothe. 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Cowr^— URBAN  H.  HESTER  (R),  of  Van  Wert. 
Keporter  of  the  Supreme  Court— LEVI  J.  BURGESS  (R),  of  Columbus. 
Commissioner  of  Common  ScJwoU— J OH^  HANCOCK  (R).  of  ChiUicothe. 
Board  of  PuMvc  ITor^^-WELLS  S.  JONES  (R),  ofWaverly. 

WM.  M.  HAHN  (R),  of  Mansfield. 
FRANK  J.  McCOLLOCH  (R),  of  Bellefontaine. 
Adjutant  G^eneroZ-MORTON  L.  HAWKINS  (D),  of  Cincinnati. 
*  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics— J  OH^  McBRIDE  (D),  of  Massillon. 
**  Commissioner  ofRailroads  and  Telegraphs— J  AMES  A.  NORTON  (D),  of  IMb. 
Tjaw  Librariafi-FRA^K  N.  BEEBE  (P),  of  Columbus. 
Inspector  of  Mines— K  M.  HASELTINE  (R),  of  Youngstown. 
Inspectorof  Oils— JOS.  H.  DOWLING  (I)),  of  Dayton. 
Inspector  of  Wor1cships—\^'\LLlAM  Z.  McDONALD  (R),  of  Akron. 
Superintendent  of  Insurance— W .   H.  KINDER  (D),  of  Fmdlay. 
jState  Librarian— JOHN   C.  TUTHILL  (D),  of  Lancaster. 
X  Supervisor  of  Public  Printing— L.  HIRSCH  (R).  of  Columbus. 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission e1^ED^\  ARD  .BETHEL  (D),  Zeno. 
iStaie  Agent  for  the  Collection  of  Ohio  War  Claims— WILLIAM  0.  TOLFORD. 
State  Geologist— EDW ARD  ORTON. 

♦Term  expires  Feb.  15,  1891.    ♦♦Term  expires  "March  7,  1891.    fTerm  expires  April  18,  189L 
t  Term  expires  April  14, 1891.    ?  Term  expires  Feb.,  1891. 


SIXTY-NINTH    GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

1890-1S91. 

SENATORS. 


District. 

1 

14th  aud  26th 
21st 

1st 

38th  and  19th 

30th 

l8t 

7th  ; 

8th 

14th 

loth  and  16th 

25th 

27th  aud  29th 
2l8t 

27th  and  29th 
9th 

3d 

6th 

Name. 


Alexander,  J.  Park 

Adams,  Perry  M  

Brown,  James 

Buchanan,  John  A 

Brady,  Georj^e  F 

Corcoran,  Michael  T... 

Cole,  Amos  B 

Car|>enter,  Jeremiah  L 

Cleveland,  Henry  J 

Gaumer,  Daniel  H 

Herrman,  Charles 

Hildebrand,  George 

Ilowells,  Anthony 

Kerr,  Winfield  S 

Lowrv,  Virgil  C 

Marshall,  Henry  C 

Massie,  David  M 


S 


o 


County. 


R. 

Summit 

D. 

Seneca 

D. 

Hamilton  ... 

D. 

Tuscarawas.. 

n 

Huron 

D. 

Hamilton  ... 

R 

Scioto 

R. 

Mei^ 

R. 

Noble 

D. 

Muskingum. 

R. 

Cuvahoga ... 
Ashland 

R. 

D. 

Stark  

R. 

Richland 

D. 

Hocking 

D. 

Montgomery 

R. 

Rosa 

Post-office. 


Akron 

ITiffin 

Cincinnati .. 

New  Phila.. 

iNorwalk  ... 

Cincinnati.. 

Portsmouth 

Carpenter... 

Caldwell.... 

jZanesville  .. 

iCleveland  .. 

Ashland  .... 

I  Massillon  ... 

'Mansfield.... 

Logan  

Dayton 

Chillicothe 


Occupation. 


Manufacturer. 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Accountant. 

Attorney-at-Law, 

Tobacconist 

A  ttorney-at-Law. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Millwright. 

I':<iitor. 

Merchant. 

Exiitor. 

Gen.  Manager  of  Coal  Mines. 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Manufacturer. 

Attorney -ftt-I^kW. 

(iii) 


IM.... 


30(lr^. 


8  UN  AfOMS— tonti  □  ued. 


CoddIj.    I   Poat-oSice 


MnrU 


1,  David,,., 


Nicboli,J.WilbL 

Oreii,  Jeawi  N 

■PatllwD,  John  M 

Pumphrejr,  Juaoi  B ... 

SlBhanb,  John  K 

tBabertion,  Andrew  J 
Seed,  Edmund  A 
Bjrui,  John 


r,Tf.oni«II..~! 

Soucrunt,  John  N 

'Shaw,  Hdville  D 

SM..._ jBuuon,  William  W ... 

IWl., Van  Cieaf,  Aaron  R.. 

10th Wallace,  William  T.. 

lllh.- Wilaon,  Thomas  B.... 

ITlfa  and  18th  |1  Zimmermanu,  John 


Cuyahoga  .. 
Belmont  .... 

Clinton  

Ciena  OB  1.— 

Lavrenoe... 

Shelbr 

Trumbull  .. 


.Clsveland 

:tH.  Clalrarilte 
IWilmiugtoti  - 

Batavla 

Kenton ! 

Ilro 


Auglaiw ... 
Pntnani .... 
Pickaway  . 

Franklin... 


..  Toledo  

..  LebHDon 

I  WellBvlUe.... 

.  Banduaky 

..  Wapakonela. 

..  Otlaira. 

..  CLrcleTille  ... 
..  Calumbua  .... 

'.'.  WoMitr'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Attorn  ey-ul-Law, 
Marble  Dealer. 

Bnok -keeper. 

Physician. 

Manub^turer, 
Atloniey-Bl-I^w. 
'  Attorn  i-y-al- Law. 
iPriaUrand  Editor. 

Altomey-al-Law. 


•  Vice  Thomaa  Q.  Aabbum,  deceaaed.        f  !>'**>  -la"-  3,  1891.  }  Died  De<s.  2a,  1S90. 


County. 

Nama. 

1 
1 

Post-office. 

OMopalioD. 

•K.  H.  W.  Peter»n.. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
K. 
R. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
H, 
D. 
R. 
H. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 

§; 

R. 
R. 
D. 

r! 

D. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
D. 

Leauder  C,  IU«ve,... 
Wm.L.  Kissinger.. 

Farmer.                                     ' 

Alei.  T.  McKeIvy'.... 

Wm.  W.  Pennell 

Joseph  J.  MeMakeD 

Thoa.  Goldriot._ 

Robert  G.  Kean 

Samuel  M.  Taylor.... 

John  P.  ItoGr^w 

D.  W.  RnwlioCT 

Jonathan  V.  ChrUty 
WilfordC.  Hudson.. 

Alei.  H.  McCoy 

Jewe  P.  ForbEB. 

St.  Clairsville, 

Aiiaruer-at'Law. 

u/tafr'. :..:::::;;::. 

Atlorney-at-Law. 
A(torney-at-Law. 

Orlando  J.  Hodge... 

Attorney -at-Law. 

Altorney-al-Law. 

J.  Dwight  Palmer„  . 

jl    

Attorney  .at- Law. 

Morris  PorlEr. 

Andrew  C.  H«beBOu. 
Rarvey  C.  Garher..,. 

Rollin  K.  Willis 

GrcenTille 

Altontey-nt-Law. 

Telegraph  Opemtor. 

Fairfield - 

Fayette 

Thomas  H.  Dill 

B.  M.  Danj-herty.... 

Lithopolis...- 

Washington  C.H..., 

Farmer. 
Attorney -at-Law. 

AttD^ney-a^L«w. 
Physician. 

Estell  H.  Roriek 

Patriot 

Geauga  and  Lake..,. 

Elvertou  J.  Clapp... 

Andrew  Jaokson 

David  D.  Taylor 

Fred.  A  Lamping.... 
GuyW.  Mallon 

c„.....,...,..,,...... 

Editor  and  Publisher. 

Allorney-Bt-Law. 

«  Seat  awarded  lo,  in  conteat  with  W.  A.  Blair  (R). 


t  Vict  John  B.  LawIot,  deceaaed. 
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Rbpresbntatives— Continued. 


County. 


Hamilton.. 


<l 
II 
it 
n 


Hancock .. 
Ilairdin .... 
Harrison .. 

Henry 

Highland. 
Hocking... 
Holmes.... 

Huron 

Jackson... 
Jefferson .. 

Knox 

Lawrence. 


«< 


Licking 
<< 

Logan ... 
Lorain  .. 
Lucas... 


Madison..., 
Mahoning 


it 


Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery, 


4< 


Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding  &  Defiance. 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike  

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 


<( 


Sandusky. 

Scioto 

Seneca  

Shelby.... 
Stark 


<< 


Summit 

<4 


Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas. 


tt 


Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

AVarren 

Washington 


<i 


"Wavne. 


<« 


Williams, 

Wood 

Wvandot. 


William  M.  Day 

Henry  J.  Schulte 

James  Nolan 

Philip  Dewald 

John  J.  Rooney 

Charles  Jeffre 

John  J.  O'Dowd 

Henry  Brown 

M.  F.  Eggerman 

Wesley  B.  Hearn 

Dennis  D.  Donovan.. 
James  M.  Hughey.... 

William  P.  Price 

William  S.  Troyer... 

Lewis  C.  Laylin 

Samuel  Llewellyn.... 
Charles  W.  Clancy... 
Chas.  E.  Critchfield.. 

Geo.  H.  Holliday 

Wilbur  W.  Wiseman 

Samuel  L.  Blue 

Marvin  M.  Mnnson... 

Chas.  M.  Wanzer 

Wm.  A.  Braman 

James  C.  Messer 

Chas.  P.  Griffin 

Joseph  S.  Martin 

Lemuel  C.  Ohl 

John  R.  Davis 

Geo.  B.  Scofield 

Thos.  Palmer 

Joseph  C.  McElroy... 

Louis  N.  Wagner 

John  A.  Sterrett 

Reuben  P.  Yoho 

Wickliffe  Belville.... 

Wm.  A.  Reiter 

Wm.  B.  Crew 

Wm.  L.  Phillifw 

Thos.  J.  McDermott. 

Chris.  McKee 

Wm.  E.  Bense 

♦John  L.  Gever 

Nial  R.  Hysell 

Thad.  E.  Cromley 

Almand  Bayhan 

E.S.  Woodworth 

fClement  F.  Lantis.. 
Milton  E.  McClure... 

Chas.  N.  Gaumer 

Elias  Moore 

Willis  H.Wiggins.. 

James  Hunt 

Joseph  P.  Coates 

tChas.  Flu  merge  It... 
Jachomyer  C.  Counts 

John  E.  Monnot 

Edward  E.  Dresbach 

Henry  C.  Sanford 

Thomas  Wright 

Charles  H.  Strock  ... 
David  H.  Troendly... 

Elias  R.  Benfer 

John  H.  Shearer 

Edward  B.  Gilliland. 
Stephen  W.  Monahan 
Alexander  Boxwell... 
Frederick  J.  Cutter... 

Henry  Roeser 

Michael  J.  Carroll... 
Charles  A.  Weiser.... 

Blair  Hagerty 

George  B.  Spencer... 
William  C.  Gear 


D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
D. 


D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
D. 


Post-roffice. 


Cincinnati 

(( 

i( 

It 
It 
tt 
it 


Findlay 

Ada 

Cadiz 

Deshler 

Greenfield , 

Logan , 

Millersburg 

Norwalk 

Coalton 

Smithfield 

Mt.  Vernon 

Ironton 

Arabia 

Homer , 

Granville 

Zanesfield 

Elyria 

East  Toledo 

Toledo 

Range 

Mineral  Rid^e .. 

Youngstown 

Marion 

Chippewa 

Racine 

Coldwater 

Troy 

Woodsfield 

Dayton 

Miamisburg 

McConnelsville. 

Marengo 

Zanesville 

Belle  Valley 

Port  Clinton 

Paulding 

Corning 

Ashville 

Buchanan  

Windham 

WestElkton 

Ottawa 

Mansfield 

Kingston 

Chillicothe 

Fremont 

Portsmouth 

Old  Fort, 

Sidnev 


Occupation. 


D.     Canton 


Massillon 

Akron 

Krumroy 

Niles 

Baltic 

Strasburgh 

Marysville 

Van  Wert 

Hamdeu  Junction. 

Red  Lyon  

Marietta 


14 


Wooster 

Marshallville 

Montpelier , 

Weston 

Upper  Sandusky. 


Journalist. 

Real  Estate  Dealer. 

Law  Student. 

Hatter.  \ 

Printer. 

Butcher. 

Steward. 

Attorney -at<Law. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

General  Business  Man. 

Grocer  Merchant. 

Attorney -at-Law. 

Sheriff. 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Miner. 

Physician. 

Attorney -at-Law. 

Commercial  Traveler. 

Farmer. 

Merchant. 

Farmer. 

Physician. 

Real  Estate. 

Farmer. 

Real  Estate. 

Farmer. 

Farmer  and  'Teacher. 

Insurance. 

Attorney -at-Law. 

Farmer. 

Woolen  Manufacturer. 

Teacher  and  Merchant. 

Physician. 

Teacher. 

A  ttorney -at-Law. 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Minister. 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Farmer. 

Real  Estate  and  Loan  Agent. 

Surveyor. 

Coal  Miner. 

Farmer. 

Physician, 
j  Farmer. 

.Carriage  Trimmer. 
.Real  I^tate  Agent. 
.  E^iitor  and  Publisher. 
,;  Farmer. 

.  i  A  ttorney-at-La  w. 
.  A  ttorney-at-Law. 
.  I  Attorney-at-Law. 
.;  Farmer. 
,  i  Laborer. 
,  Attorney-at-Law. 
.  I  Minister. 
, '  Attorney-at-Law. 
,;  Farmer. 
I  Attorney-at-Law. 

Teacher  and  Farmer. 
■Farmer. 

Editor. 

'Farmer. 

'Physician. 

I A  ttorney -at-Law. 

Attorney-at-Law  and  Farmer, 
i Insurance  Agent. 

Farmer. 

'Farmer. 

I  Physician.       ^ 

J  Physician. 

.'Surveyor  and  Civil  Engineer. 


•  Vice  Frank  W.  Knapp,  dec'd.       f  Vice  Robt.  Williams,  resigned.      }  Vice  Alfred  B.  Brant,  dec'd. 


ADDENDA. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  51ST  CONGRESS. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  FROM   OHIO. 


Senaton. 

P(»dH>ffioa. 

1    ^ 

Henry  B.  Pajrn 

[ 

REPRESENT 

STIVES  IN  THE 

eiBT 

CONGRESS  FROM  OUIO. 

1 

ReprwentBtives. 

Beaidence. 

1 

Baideae«. 

\ 

Beni.Biitterworth.«R... 

Joba  A.  Cuidwell,  R 

E.S.Willl.m»,«l 

CincinoMi. 

Tifflo. 
Bryan, 

Haoiilton. 
Beltefouuiae. 
Mt.  VeruoD. 
Frtmoat. 

12 

15 

IS 
17 

19 

ao 
21 

Jacob  J.  PomleT.*  R  ... 
JoB-U.  Outhwaite'D.,. 
Chas.  P.  Wi<ikliam,*R.. 

Hillsborough. 

foluinbiw. 
Narwalk. 
.^tbeiu. 

10 

Otatofi  E.  Seney,*  D 

M.«.B<H.iliu.aD.»R.... 
UBorr  I.,.  Moray,  B.  

Win.  G.  CMiwr*  R 

William  E.  Haynai.,  D... 
A.CTlioinpsoii.'B 

Jncnes  W.  Oweos,  D 

Josepli  D.  Taylor."  R  .... 
Wra.  McKinley,  Jr.,»R 

Ezra  B.  Taylor,- R 

MartlDL.SmjKr,B 

Tlie«lorBE.fiurt<M.,B... 

Newark. 

Cauton. 
Warren. 
Wooiwr. 
CleyeJand. 

■  Members  of  SOth  Cougren. 

MEMBERS-ELECT  OF  THE  52D  CONGRESS. 

UKITED  STATES  SESATORS  FBOH  OHIO. 


*CaIviu  S.  Brice,  Lima,  elected  bis  successor. 
REPRESENTATIVES   IN  THE  62d  CONGRESS   FROM  OHIO. 


i 

RepresenttttiTea. 

1 

ResideDce. 

i 

D. 

D. 

D.      . 

D. 

D. 

D. 

V. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

D. 

n. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
D. 

-.     . 

JohiiA.Caliiwetl* 

6 

7 

a 

10 

13 

14 
15 

1? 

SES.""""'- 

WilmitigloD. 

William  H.Eiiocbs ; 

Alberl  G.  Pearso. 

Woodsfield. 
Cambridge. 
Warren. 

Bimil/tnyW 

■Members  of  Slat  Coagrei 


ADDENDA.  vii 

THE  THIRD  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Id  our  first  volume  are  given  lists  of  the  members  of  the  First  and  Second  Constitutional 
Conventions.    Here  follows  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Third  Convention. 

The  Third  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  May  13,  1873.  It  adjourned  Aug.  8th,  and  met 
in  Cincinnati,  Dec.  2d.  It  adjourned  dnedie^  May  15,  1874.  At  an  election  on  the  18th  of 
August  ensuing  the  Constitution*  it  had  formed  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  rejected  by  a 
majori^  of  147,284 ;  the  nays  having  been  250,169,  and  the  yeas,  102,885. 

Adams,  Thomas  J.  Mullen.  AUm^  Theo.  E.  Cunningham.  Ashland,  George  W. 
Hill.  Ashtabula,  H.  B.  Woodbury.  Athens^  Rodolph  De  Steigner.  Avglaize,  W. 
V.  M.  Layton.  Bdmont,  Daniel  D.  T.  Cowen.  Brovon,  Chilton  A.  White.  Butler^ 
Lewis  D.  Campbell.  CarroW,  William  Adair.  ^  C^ampatj^n,  John  H.  Young.  Clark, 
John  H.  Blose.  ClermonL  John  Shaw.  Clinton,  A.  W.  Doan.  Columbiana,  James 
W.  Reilly.  Coshocton,  William  Sample.  Crawford,  Thomas  Beer.  Cnvahx>ga, 
Sherlock  J.  Andrews^  Jacob  Mueller,  Amos  Townsena,  Martin  A.  Foran,  Seneca  0.  Gris- 
wold.  Darke,  George  D.  Miller.  Defiance  and  Paulding,  Jacob  J.  Green.  Dtla- 
ioare,  Thomas  W.  Powell.  Brie,  Joseph  M.  Root  Fairfield.  Thomas  Ewing.  Jr. 
tayette.  Mills  Gardner.  Franklin,  Llewellyn  Baber,  John  J.  Rickly.  Fulton,  Ozias 
Merrill.  Gallia,  John  W.  McCormick.  Geauga,  Peter  Hitchcock.  Greene,  Thos. 
P.  Townsley.         Guernsey,  Charles  J.  Albright. 

Hamilton,  John  W.  Herron,  George  Hoadley,  Rufus  King,  Richard  M.  Bishop^  Josiah 
L.  Keck,  a  Joseph  P.  Carberry,  Samuel  F.  Hunt,  Charles  W.  Rowland,  Elias  H.  Johnson, 
Julius  Freiberg,  John  L.  Miner,  h  Hancock,  A.  P.  Byal.  Hardin,  William  H.  Phillips, 
Harrison^  William  G.  Waddle.  Henry,  A.  H.  Tyler.  Highland,  John  A.  Smith. 
Hocking,  Alexander  White.  Holmes,  CarolusF.  Voorhes.  -Oiirow,  Cooper  K.  Watson. 
Jackson,  James  Tripp.  Jefferson,  Samuel  W.  Clark.  Knox,  Richard  S.  Fulloss. 
Lake,  Perry  Bosworth.  Lawrence,  Henry  S.  Neal.  Lickinq,  y^WYmm  P.  Kerr. 
Logan,  William  H.  West.  Lorain,  John  C.  Hale.  Lucas,  Morrison  R.  Waite,  a 
Charles  H.  Scribner,  Jas.  B.  Stcedman.  c  Madison,  Charles  Phellis.  Mahoning, 
David  M.  Wilson.  Marion,  W.  E.  Scofield.  Medina,  Samuel  Humphreville.  MeigSy 
Daniel  A.  Russell.  Mercer,  Thomas  J.  Godfrey.  Miami,  G.  Volney  Dorsey.  Mon- 
roe, William  Okey.  Montgomery,  A.  Clay,  Emanuel  Shultz.  Morgan,  Francis  B. 
Pond.  Morrow,  John  J.  Gurley.  Muskingum,  Charles  C.  Russell,  Daniel  Van  Voorhis. 
Noble,  William  J.  Young.         Ottawa,  Adolphus  Kraemer. 

Perry,  Lyman  J.  Jackson.  Pickaway,  Henry  F.  Page.  Pike,  John  L.  Caldwell. 
Portage,  Joseph  D.  Horton.  Prd)le,  David  Bamett.  Pitnam,  Samuel  P.  Weaver. 
Richland,  Barnabas  Burns.  Ross,  Milton  L.  Clark.  Sandusky,  J.  S.  Van  Valken- 
burgh.  Scioto,  James  W.  Bannon.  Seneca,  John  D.  0' Conner,  d  John  McCauley.  e 
Shdby,  Ednon  Smith,  J  Harvey  Guthrie./  Stark,  Anson  Pease,  James  C.  Hostetter. 
Summit,  Alvin  C.  Voris.  Trumbull,  George  M.  Tuttle.  Tusairawas,  Charles  H. 
Mitchener.  Union,  John  B.  Coats.  Van  Wert,  Isaac  N.  Alexander.  Vinton,  Har- 
vey Wells.  Warren,  Thomas  F.  Thompson.  Washington,  Harlow  Chapin.  Wayne, 
John  K.  McBride.  Williams,  Albert  M.  Pratt.  Wood,  Asher  Cook.  Wyandot, 
John  D.  Sears. 

Morrison  R.  Waite President 

Rufus  King,  (Vice  Waite,  resigned)  ....  Pesident, 

Dudley  W.  Rhodes Secretary. 

. k  . 

a  Resigned.         b  Vice  Josiah  L.  Keck,  resigned.         c  Vice  Waite,  resigned.         d  Deceased. 

c  Vice  O'Conner,  deceas^.       /  Vice  Smith,  deceased. 
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COUNTIES,  CITIES,  VILLAGES. 


VOL.  1— COUNTIES. 


DIBTAHOK  IK  UlLBS  AHt>  DiftBCnON  PBOM 

CoLDnatS 

Census,  1890. 

CcniuB,  1880. 

Square  roiloB. 

36,oes 

4D.6U 
22:223 
43,655 
35,194 

28,100 
57,413 
29,899 
48,597 

i7,.we 

26,980 
62,277 
33,653 
24,240 
59,020 
26,703 
31,927 

309,970 
42,9(11 
25,769 
27,189 
3.^482 
33,939 
22,309 

124,087 
22,023 
27,006 
13,489 
20,820 
26,645 

24.005 

31,314 
113.883 
!7,1S9 
28,41! 
25,444 
49.638 
32,911 
42.579 
16,416 
27,817 
4I,B4S 
36,713 
34,758 
48.602 
26,842 
30,683 
196,943 
40,498 
22,515 
27,381 
32,640 
34.284 
20,364 
86,767 
21,053 
28,124 
14,251 
31,349 
37,197 

488 

Ajihtabui.,  166  W.  ■ —..^ 

Atheai,  eS  s.  *.- «... „.„._>-..»„....... 

437 

700 
485 

Butler,  90  e.  w  ...„..,.„...„.,„.h...... ..._..—.... 

473 

Champaign,  40  w — ».....„-.».... ..»» 

447 

Colnmbimiu,  123  M.  >-..-_  _.„«..„^^.».. — 

384 

638 

Erie,  97  s „_ ..-.„.  _.-.__„™_-.  _-..-™.... 

260 

Gallik,  91  s.  X „..„..«.«».«.„_„.„ .-M..»~.. 

Geaag*,  IM  X.  «...»„ »...„._  .».» ^..»... 

<ir«ene,  61  S.  w ..„..„ „.„„„„.„.» 

441 
400 
416 

VOL.   11— COUNTIES. 


374,573 
42,603 
28:939 
20,830 
35.080 
39;m8 
22,658 
21,139 
31,949 
28,408 
S9,-I16 
27,600 
18,235 
39.556 
43,279 
27,3S« 
40,295. 

102.296 
20,067 
66,979 
24,727 
31,742 
29,813 
27:220 
39,754 
25,176 

100.852 
19,143 
18,120 

5i.ato 

20,763 

313,374 
27,784 
37,02s 
20,466 

30!281 
21,126 
20,776 
31,609 
23,688 
33,018 
27,431 
16,326 
39.068 
40,450 
26;2«7 
36,526 
67.377 
20,129 
42,871 
20,5«6 
31,453 
32,325 
21.808 
36,158 
26:496 
7S,.'A1 
ao.074 
19.072 
49,774 
21.138 

400 
623 
425 
406 
420 
627 
408 
436 
480 
393 

Ham»u,  107  X ......„—,,„..»»...»..-.....„.».. 

HeniT,  105  H.  W-» „„....»_.»>„.. „.„..„..„„„. 
Highlaud,  aOS ».»«.»„__..». 

Jankaoo,  B7  8 „._-....._.........« „....„._  „„..... 

627 

Lawrenoe  100«..».«.»..»»-^.. .„»„. -.... 

430 

Lucas,  117  M ,«.>....»..-.„ — 

430 

lleig<,  82  H.  s„„  ...»___..«„„„ _..»^_„....^ 

415 

Morrow,  40  N .»..._-»._.»»..»..«......». 

Mu.ki«(nm.,-SS  B 

480 
400 
432 
651 
415 

INDEX. 
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DiBTAKCB  IN  MlLBS  AND  DlRBCTIOK  FBOM 
CoLDUBDe. 

COIUUB,  18». 

CeoMiH,  ISSO. 

Sqnftre  mllek 

3t,974 
25,932 
Sl,161 
36,9S» 

i7,m 

37.868 
23,131 

30,188 
38.072 
39,454 
30,617 
35,377 
40,869 
M,707 
84,170 
64.089 
43,373 
46.618 
23.860 
29.671 
16,045 
35.468 
43,380 
39,005 
24.697 
44.392 
21.722 

19,762 
13,485 
28,218 
27,415 
17,937 
27,500 
24,533 
23,713 
36.306 
40.307 
32.067 
33,611 
36,947 
24,137 
MMt 
43.788 
44.880 
40.198 
22.375 
23,028 
17,223 
i!8,392 
43,244 
40,076 
23.821 
34,023 
22,306 

311 

Pi<,k.w>y,  28  S 

PorttgB,  m'H/iV/.!!!V.!!i!"i!"r.!l!!y//".l'r!".".'!".'.'."!'..'.";'.' 

403 
SOI 
436 
480 
433 
4B0 
487 
058 
418 
613 

Biohlsud.  60  M...-.,..„™.™-...._.,™.. 

Shelby,  64  W. ,...—  ...- 

430 

391 
625 

539 

Wuhiogton,  90  B.  B _«_„„.....„.-_«  . .„_.„ 

636 

a  of  Ohio  for  1890  3,672,319;  ftir  1880  at  3,1BS,oes;.| 


CITIES  AND  VILLAGES. 


Cities  and  Villages. 

Coimlies  m  which  I^ol«l,  vilh 
Volume  8Dd  Page. 

Cknsds. 

1890. 

1880. 

A 

3,07S 

874 

613 

37,601 

7.607 
676 
1,331 
1,134 

780 
3,566 

628 
8,338 
3,620 

1,609 

4,473 

505 
949 

3,207 

988 

513 

1.043 

91934 

927 

*,345 

3.062 

A  B  KRDEBir 

Brown i,    340 

Sunim^.^. i!i,31S 

Stark iii,  302 

'885 

16.613 
4,636 

Antwerp 

Arcakuh 

Paulding iii,   39 

Darke i,    538 

FulWn i,    663 

Ashland i,    231 

1,275 
778 

ess 

3.004 

663 

Attica _ 

Seneca iii,  369 

Lucaa 

Hftmilton fi,  HI 

Fakfield „....!,    600 

2,558 
489 

Baltimobr 

Belmont ,    324 

Clermont ,    400 

1,015 

Belmont 390 

Logan i,  370 

Logan i,  357 

2,169 

Cities  and  ViLLAass. 

Counties  in  which  Located,  with 
Volum.  Bi>d  Ftgt. 

CBKsna. 

1890. 

1880. 

B 

1,643 
517 

m 

613 
784 

1.198 
660 
638 
768 

1,290 
724 

1.000 

IS 

3.068 

6974 

78S 

1,71S 
6M 
1,348 
4,361 
846 
584 

837 
782 
676 

v> 
■« 

1.328 
2.059 
1,356 
2,684 
688 
1,444 
1,0«4 

i:2«9 

11,288 

296.B08 

6.666 

739 

261,363 

1,676 

2.327 

11469 

1,346 

1.112 

88.160 

1,666 

'« 

2,911 

684 
701 
601 
670 

610 
61,230 

7.U1I4 

Cur^hog"  

Ene 

J,    535 

ii,  227 

1,682 

683 

WuhinVloii'' 
Clialon 

r_r."~iii,j» 

-Ul.  526 

834 

778 

Fajette 

zrrrKSS 

628 
880 
1,290 

Allen 

TuKaravu .. 

i,  aw 

jii,S90 

BouVilt. „ 

1,639 
S,395 

674 

Cnjth^ 

it,  666 

Ill,  544 

Bbyab 

Ouemsey 

i>    '37 

3'336 

C 

627 
603 

Caldwbll „ 

S±.;r- 

..- JI,  822 

J,    728 

iii.isi 

.- il,   144 

Hi,  387 

Camdbk _ „ 

TuwmimirM... 

Cakal  Doveb ^ 

2,308 

Franklio 

'860 

860 

12,2W 

9urk.....'r.:::: 

_H,  445 

Ui,  388 

Canton „ 

Wjwidol. 

liJ.Bia 

1,866 
1,148 
388 
1,136 

Carroll 

UamilloD 

i!    S69 

_ I     Hi 

1,181 

1,311 
1,081 

(er«!r 

ii,  499 

Ciiyahoga.... 

Srr 

1,"  526 

i;     68B 

Chakdok 

10,938 
365.139 

6,oie 

916 
160,146 

HainilWB 

Pickaway.... 

Monroe........ 

Ctirahoga.... 

ii,     66 

Jm,    72 

ii,  aaa 

i,     487 

taDduikr 

- ill,  2W 

3,380 

COAI.TOS _ 

740 
1,223 

i;392 
1,266 

m 

Coi.UM«IAIIA  - „ 

1,'  465 

iii  f^ 

Van  Wepl  ... 
Perry 

- ii,  420 

- i.   68 

CoHNina 

618 
3,044 
1,468 
2,848 

ClBHOCTOH 

Crrstli  «K „„,„ 

fcr- 

li,643 

280 
619 

CU11BRBI.AI<D_._.._..„ 

te^.;r. 

« (,    737 

Daltoh             ° 

486 

38,678 
6,907 

daytos j_;i 

DSFUNCE „.. 

mS^.: 

■:::::--:::::::l''  ^ 

INDkX. 


CtTiBS  AND  Villages. 

Counties  In  which 
Vulunie  am 

l^aXfA,  will. 
Pas«. 

Cbksus. 

ISSH). 

1880. 

D 

i     653 

8.224 
l,07S 

6.-tl 
1,133 
4,516 
3,fta.S 
1,114 

t.iie 

I,!31 

1,202 
1,2J0 
631 

10.9.16 
1.816 

liOl 
I.IDK 
1.980 
5,611 

1,171 

853 
IS.6.M 

9iS 

G2S 
1,126 
7,070 

667 
2,729 

'610 

000 

847 

673 
7,141 

4,498 
6,326    ■ 

S13 
2,103 

839 
1,437 
1,473 

686 
2,160 

671 
1,444 

600 
1,293 
2.460 

863 

881 
6,473 

678 

622 
17,665 
566 
846 
1,777 

IS 

1,075 

■a 

2,141 
1,848 

S.8M 
966 

3,814 
1,518 
752 
194 
1,040 

DeQraf»  - V ■ 

DRi-m 

Lopin 

Huniillon- 

ii,  a7() 

., Ji,   144 

DSLPROH 

Alleo „.. 

Henry.... 

Clark'. 

Wavne 

ii,  193 

i,     407 

iii,  641 

Desiilkk 

Muskingum 

Hardin 

Patnara 

Colnmbiuk _ 

Prebio  

ii.  623 

:;::;:  ill.  ISi 

1,     459 

.- i.    485 

.._ iii,  116 

iiln 

E 

?^ 

EOON 

Elmobb 

Williama 

OlMwa 

Hamilton  

:: 

iii,55rt 

".!!!!!!jj,'  ;43 

il,  2M 

613 
1,041 

Elyria 

4,777 

:67» 
4,633 
'384 
SM 
987 

650 
SSO 

iii,  SM 

W»rwn -. 

Wkf  ]»..„,.,„ „ 

Hurrison - 

Sanduaky 

Gallia 

Crawford 

Jii;448 

iii,  643 

ii,  282 

ii,   183 

iiS,  1P7 

i,    667 

-i,    4S7 

li,   283 

FRAZBVSUDBfi  ,..»..„.„.«.. 

FRGnSRICKTOWH 

Fremont „ 

G 

Gallipolib 

8,458 

4,400 

'« 

Si     JO 

Qkrmantown ^ 

GUOROBTOWH _ 

Sandiuky 

Trumbull _... 

Pulnam 

fifses 

,    330 

-  i,  280 

ii,  364 

f  i,  146 

1,618 
1,393 

!,4W 

1,127 
3,104 

Highland 

Ji,  309 

H 

12,123 

il,   193 

Habmab 

a'sr.°.~r-- 

_lii,e26 

'■f3 

I,™ 

8M 

78a 

INDEX. 


Cities  and  Villagxs. 


HiLLSBORO 

FOLOATB 

Home  City 

hubbardtown 

Hudson 

huntbrsville. 

huntsville 

Huron 


IRONTON. 


Jackson 

Jacksonville. 
Jacksonville. 
Jamestown.  ... 

Jefferson 

Jewbtt 


K 


Kent 

Kenton  ... 
Kingston. 


Lakbwood 

La  Grange 

Lancaster 

La  Rue 

Latty , 

Lebanon , 

Lebsburgh , 

Leetonia 

Leipsic , 

Liberty  Centre.. 

Lima 

LiNWOOD  

LOCKLAND   

LODI  

Logan 

IX)NDON 

IX>RAIN 

loudonville 

Louisville 

lovbland 

Lowell  ville. 

Lower  Newport.. 
Lynchburg ».. 


Coantiet  in  which  Located,  with 
VolomeaDd  Pago^ 


Highland ..ii,  194 

Henr^ ii,  193 

Hamilton » ii,   144 

Trumbull ..iii,  366 

Summit iii,  312 

Miami ii,  566 

Lo^an ii,  870 


Erie. 


684 


Lawrence ii,  312 

Jackson ii,  243 

Adams i,  240 

Athens i,  292 

Greene i,  721 

Ashtabula i  266 

Harrison ii,  183 

Portage iii,  103 

Hardin ii,  159 

Ross ill,  194 


Lawrence 

Cuyahoga i.    518 

Lorain ii,  392 

Fairfield i     726 

Marion ii    456 

Paulding iii,    39 

Warren iii,  434 

Hiehland ii,  210 

Columbiana i,    465 

Putnam iii,  144 

Henry ii,   193 

Allen i,     240 

Hamilton ii,   144 

Hamilton ii,   143 

Medina ii,  473 

Hocking ii,  214 

Madison ii,  419 

Lorain ii,  391 

JAshland i,    260 

Stark iii,  305 

Clermont i,    420 

Mahoning ii.  446 

Washington iii,  526 

Highland ii,     20 


Census. 


Macksburg 

Madison 

Madisonville 

Malta 

Malvkrn 

Manchester 

MariceCity 

Marseilles 

Mansfield 

Mantua  Station... 

Marietta 

Marion 

Martin's  Ferry.... 

Marysvillb 

Mason 

Massillon 

MaumeeCity , 

McArthur 

McComb 

HcConnellsyille. 


Washington iii,  526 

Lake ii,  305 

Hamilton ii,  143 

Morgan ii,  574 

Carroll i,    370 

Adams i,    230 

Putnam 

Wyandot iii,  612 

Richland iii,  148 

Porta^ iii,  110 

Washington iii,  480 

Marion ii,  448 

Belmont i,    325 

Union iii,  392 

Warren Jii,  470 

Stark iii,  294 

Lucas ........ii,  401 

Vinton ......iii,  427 

Hancock ..ii,  154 

Morgan  m*«.m*«*«***»«*«mm..m11,  573 


3,645 
1,134 

797 

1,475 

1,119 

760 

500 

1,380 


10,939 


4,275 
1,182 

727 
1,104 
1,346 

506 


3,481 

5,557 

751 


884 
1,101 

551 
7,555 

913 

594 
3,050 

617 
2,826 
1,353 

522 

15,987 

1,276 

2,474 

568 
3,119 
3,313 
4,863 
1,444 
1,323 

732 

762 
1,169 

763 


545 

738 

2,242 

865 

638 

1,988 

895 

512 

13,473 

676 

8,273 

8,327 

6,250 

2,832 

564 

10,092 

1,645 

888 

1,030 

1,771 


3,234 
""422 


223 

429 

1,038 


8,857 
3,021 


877 
1,008 


3,309 

3,940 

442 


511 

6,803 

614 

"2,703 
513 

2,552 
681 
504 

7,567 
723 

1,884 

'2,'666 
3,067 
1,595 
1,497 
1,050 
595 


664 


793 

1,274 

652 

'i',*455 


9,859 

'5,'444 

3,899 

3,819 

2,061 

431 

6,836 

1,780 

900 

417 

1,478 


40 


Cities  and  Villaobs. 

Couuties  in  which  Located,  wilh 
Valunie  anJ  Page. 

Crksus. 

1890. 

ISSO. 

MedinV,* 

l-aka  

Ueigi 

Butfer  

EriB 

Clermont 

i,    3S* 

ii.  4i9 

ii.  305 

ii.  fiM 

ii,  483 

i.    M9 

i,    577 

i,     4M 

1,459 
3,073 
630 
3,tt53 
3,311 

627 
Wo 

609 
1,923 
1,059 

796 

m 
e.->i 

980 
3,458 
1,126 

797 
1,293 

842 
1,363 

638 
764 
8,027 

2,618 

2,764 
4^643 

1,010 

14,370 
1,239 
958 
),240 
756 
6S8 
1,470 
2,378 
1,096 
690 
874 
642 
4,476 
3,379 
2,T74 

653 
704 
4,.W8 
1,646 
3,867 
837 
1,101 
7,195 
1,390 

1,681 
l!458 
l,26fl 
4,.')76 

066 
1,765 

713 
1,717 
1,612 
1,923 

1,621 
1,484 
.MO 

i,a3« 

3,033 
4;538 

797 

Milan 

490 

Wood 

iii!s84 

1,814 

Miami 

Tu»cantw«l 

Trumbull 

Meis. 

Jeffe«on 

AuglalM 

il,   538 

111,390 

iii,364 

H.  483 

ii,  270 

i.    306 

688 

1,1S0 

I,12S 

Williams 

Warren  

Morrow 

Hnmilion 

JefferKin 

111,550 

iii,  470 

ii,  586 

ii,  143 

il,  209 

946 
1,216    • 

693 
482 
5,249 

Knoi 

ii,  373 

ii'  219 

N 

Henry 

ii,   186 

3.033 

jurk--..Z;;::v 

::::::::::f'^ 

867 
3,095 

lis 

818 
92rt 
614 
478 
1JI57 
2,038 

'■21! 

Angl^«'.'".V.V"..'. 

MuskiiiBuniV.'Z,". 
Hlokaway 

Son7u,bii;ii-:::::: 

t  '£, 

i,    407 

...^ ili,  3B0 

-...ii,  Sfl3 
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HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  OHIO.* 


JARVIS  MARTIN  ADAMS, 

CLEVELAND, 

-was  born  at  Whitehall,  New  York,  in  1827  ; 
gradoated  from  Williams  College,  Mass., 
1851 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Flattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  1853;  commented  practice  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1855,  as  senior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Adams  &  Canfield.  He  soon  after  associ- 
ated himself  with  the  late  W.  S.  E.  Otis  and 
J.  M.  Coffinberry,  and  continued  practice  in 
the  firm  of  Otis,  Coffinberry  &  Adams  and 
Its  successors  until  1888,  since  which  date  he 
has  been  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Adams 
A  Hotze. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Adams*  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  railroad  management  gen- 
erally, and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
•complicated  affairs  of  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O. 
Ry.  Co. ,  growing  out  of  his  long  service  as 
counsel  for  that  corporation,  he  was,  unex- 
pectedly to  himself,  m  October,  1881,  made 
president  of  that  company,  which  position  he 
occupied  until  June,  1887,  resigning  it  when 
the  labor  connected  with  it  became  so  oner- 
ous as  to  threaten  his  health.  Mr.  Adams' 
familv  consists  of  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Ferdinand  Walker,  Esq. ,  of  Brookl3m, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  5lr. 
Allyne  Maynard  Bullain,  of  Cleveland. 

HERMAN  BRAUN  ALBERY, 

COLUMBUS, 

was  born,  June  23,  1826,  in  Wayne  county, 
Ohio.  Removed  with  his  parents  in  1828  to 
Franklin  county,  Ohio,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided,  except  as  hereinafter  noted. 
He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  received 
a  common  school  education,  supplemented 
by  select  school  and  private  instructions. 
Be^an  teaching  in  the  common  schools  in 
1844. 

In  1846  and  1847  he  had  charge  of  Cane 
Ridge  Seminary,  in  Bourbon  county,  Ky. 
Was  in  California  in  1850,  1851  and  1852. 

In  18.");i  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Probate  Court  of  Franklin  County, 
Ohio,  which  office  he  filled  until  October, 
1855.  Was  Deputy  County  Treasurer  of 
Franklin  count  from  the  fall  of  1855  to 
1858.  In  1855  he  was  also  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  School  Examiners, 


which  position  he  resigned  in  1857.  Mr. 
Albery  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855. 

At  the  October  election  in  1857  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Frank- 
lin County,  and  was  re-elected  in  1860.  Re- 
tiring from  that  position  in  1864,  he  resumed 
the  practjce  of  the  law,  which  he  has  ever 
since  continued. 

In  1862  Mr.  Albery  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Tod  a  member  of  the  Citizens* 
Military  Committee,  and  as  such  assisted  in 
raising  and  organizing  several  regiments  for 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  notably  the  95th 
and  113th  O.  V.  I. 

He  was  appointed  a  director  of  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  by  President,  then  Governor, 
Hayes  in  1876,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
two  years.  Judge  Albery  has  resided  m  the 
city  of  Columbus  since  1853. 

THOMAS  H.  C.  ALLEN, 

CINCINNATI, 

was  bom  in  New  London,  Connecticut.  In 
1848,  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  has  been 
actively  occupied  ever  since.  He  has  been 
financially  successful,  and  has  done  much  in 
aid  of  charitable  and  church  organizations. 

CHAS.  CANDEE  BALDWIN, 

CLEVELAND, 

was  bom  in  Middletown.  Connecticut,  De- 
cember 2,  1834.  His  father  removed  to 
Elyria,  Ohio,  in  1835.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  Judge  Baldwin  attended  a  boarding 
school  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  at 
twenty  graduated  with  honor  at  Middletown 
University.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1857 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  following  October,  and  com- 
menced its  practice  in  Cleveland.  Until  1870 
he  practised  in  partnership  with  S.  B.  P^n- 
tiss,  when,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  he 
went  abroad.  On  his  retum  he  engaged  in 
the  insurance  business,  but  later  resumed  law 
practice.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Bench,  and  re-elected  in  1888.  He  has 
been  identified  with  many  prominent  busi- 
ness corporations  in  Cleveland,  is  the  author 
of  upwards  of  twenty  historical  pamphlets, 


*  Only  a  part  of  the  Patron  Subscribers'  Record  is  here  given,  because  unattainable,  while  those  of 
others  are  embodied  in  the  main  part  of  the  work, 
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and  the  ''  Baldwin  "  and  "  Candee  "geneal- 
ogies. He  is  a  member  of  many  antiquarian 
and  historical  societies ;  was  the  first  secre- 
tary (is  now  President)  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve Historical  Society,  which  was  organ- 
ized at  his  suggestion  and  chiefly  through 
his  efforts.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Ohio  State  ArchaBological  and  Histor- 
ical Society.  His  tastes  are  literary,  and  his 
frivate  library  one  of  the  best  in  the  State, 
n  1862  he  married  Caroline  Prentiss,  niece 
of  Judge  S.  B.  Prentiss. 

J.  WILLIAM  BALDWIN, 

COLUMBUS, 

was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  April 
30,  1822,  of  that  Baldwin  family  distin- 
guished for  its  lawyers  and  judges.  Gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1842,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Columbus  in  1844,  and  so  continued 
except  for  a  short  period  when  he  served  as 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Franklin 
County,  under  appointment  from  Governor 
Brough  on  the  resignation  of  Stanley 
Matthews. 

In  1846  he  married  Margaret  Hofre,  a 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Dr.  James  Hoge, 
the  pioneer  minister  of  Presbyterian  ism  in 
Central  Ohio.  He  died  about  the  year  1888. 
His  only  child,  Clara,  was  married  in  1870  to 
William  J.  McComb,  of  Columbus. 

STEVENSON  BURKE, 

lawyer,  jurist,  president  of  sundry  railways 
and  many  other  corporations,  commenced 
practising  law  in  Lorain  county  in  1848; 
rapidly  rose  to  the  undisputed  leadership  of 
the  county  bar.  Was  elected  Judge  oi  the 
Common  Pleas  in  IS61.  re-elected  in  1806, 
resigned  the  office  in  January,  1869,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Cleve- 
land, where  he  is  still  engaji^ed  in  practice. 
His  practice  as  a  lawyer  has  been  and  still  is 
very  extensive.  There  have  been  few  great 
cases  tried  in  Northern  Ohio  in  the  last 
twenty  years  in  which  he  has  not  been  en- 
gaged. He  has  given  much  time  to  railway 
and  corporation  law  and  business.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  director  in  the  C  C.  V. 
&  I.,  the  I.  k  8t.  L.  and  C  k  S.  Railways, 
constituting  the  Bee  Line,  and  has  been  gen- 
eral counsel,  Vice-President  and  President 
ol"  the  line.  He  has  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal owners  and  Vice-President  and  President 
of  the  C.  II.  V.  k  T.  Railway.  He  is  now 
and  has  been  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Cleveland  k  Mahoning  Valley  Railway  Co., 
and  President  and  the  largest  stockholder  of 
the  Toledo  k  Ohio  Central  Railway  Co. 
With  Mr.  Charles  Hickox  he  is  the  owner  of 
the  recently  reorganized  Toledo,  Cohinibus  k 
Cincinnati  Railwa}'.  He  has  been  for  years 
a  director  in  the  C.  H.  t^  D.  and  D.  k  31. 
Railways  and  many  other  railroads.  He  is 
IVesident  of  the  Aurora  Iron  3Iining  Com- 
pany, a  large  and  successful  conipanf.  He 
is  President  c>f  the  Lucky  Boy  and  Osceola 


Silver  Mining  Company  of  Utah.  He  is 
President  of  the  Anglo-American  Iron  Com- 
pany and  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company.  He  is  principal  owner 
ana  President  of  the  Repuolic  Coal  Com- 
pany and  president  and  director  of  many 
other  manufacturing  and  other  corporations. 

JOHN  D.  CALDWELL, 

CINCINNATI, 

well  known  throughout  Ohio  as  the  *^  Uni- 
versal Secretary,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  and 
English  stock,  and  was  bom  in  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  December  16,  1816.  He  was  three 
years  at  Keny on  College  \  was  from  1 835  to  184^ 
a  clerk  on  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  steam- 
boats ;  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  C.  H.  k 
D.  R.  K.  Co. ;  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Atlas  and  Chronicle  newspaper,  Cincinnati ; 
later  was  a  stockholder  ana  city  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette ;  and  still  later  edited  the 
Ohio  Teachers^  Journal  of  Education.  Since 
1850  he  has  been  secretary  of  various  Grand 
Lodges  of  Masons.  The  numerous  officer 
valuable  to  the  community  he  has  held  could 
not  be  remembered  if  recorded.  Since  185& 
he  has  been  the  *' heart  and  soul"  of  the 
Pioneer  Association  of  Cincinnati  and  a  col- 
lector of  local  historical  materials.  He  ren- 
dered most  efficient  service  in  the  rebellion. 
He  organized  the  ''Home  Guards,"  the 
"Sanitary  Fair,''  the  "Soldiers'  Relief 
Fund"  and  the  "Refugees'  Relief  As^ia- 
tion,"  and  was  Secretarv  of  the  "National 
Union  Association."  All  these  services  were 
given  freely,  without  charge,  from  love  of 
the  public  good.  In  1845  he  married  Miss 
Margaret  Templeton,  of  Cincinnati.  He  is 
now  proprietor  of  the  Masonic  Supply  Es- 
tablisninent,  No.  233  Fourth  street,  Cincin- 
nati. 

JOHN  V.   CAMPBELL, 

E.\TON, 

was  born  December  27,  1815.  and  died  in 
p]aton,  Ohio,  July  2,  1888.  His  childhood 
was  associated  with  the  early  history  of 
Katon.  At  the  atre  of  sixteen  he  taught 
school.  From  1841  to  18f)l  he  was  post- 
master at  Katon.  In  1852  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  soon  afler  elected  Probate 
Jud^a\  the  first  elected  in  the  county.  In 
185S  he  entered  into  a  law  partnershij)  with 
Judge  W.  J.  Gilniore. 

H(;  was  an  active  worker  in  educational, 
religious,  fraternal  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions, and  identified  with  every  movement 
lor  the  weliare  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resided. 

.AHLTON  L.    CLARK, 

CHri.LirOTHE, 

was  born  in  Clarksbnrgh,  Ross  county.  Ohio. 
April  21,  1817.  His  father  was  a  euloncl 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  laid  out  the 
town  oi'  ('larksburgh.  ]\Iilion  att^^nde*!  the 
common  schools  until  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  his  brother's  store  as  clerk. 
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afterward  becoming  a  partner.  In  May, 
1839,  he  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  serving 
three  years  as  a  bookkeeper,  studving  law  in 
the  meanwhile.  Ketuming  to  Ohio  he  con- 
tinued his  law  studies  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1844.  He  commenced  practice  in 
Chillicothe.  In  1845-49  served  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney ;  was  elected  to  the  State  Ijegis- 
lature  in  1849.  At  the  expiration  of  nis 
term  he  refused  further  political  preferment 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.     In  1873  he  was  elected  a  dele- 

fate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention, 
n  1860  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago.  In  1884 
was  elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Ohio.  October  11,1 849, 
he  was  united  in  -marriage  to  Jane  Isabel, 
eldest  daughter  of  Col.  «ionathan  F.  Wood- 
side,  with  whom  he  had  studied  law.  There 
were  nine  children  from  this  union,  seven  of 
whom  are  still  living. 

MENDAL  CHURCHILL, 

ZANESVILLE, 

was  bom  in  Jjawrence  countv,  Ohio,  July  23, 
1829.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  began  his  ousiness  career  in  a  country 
store  near  South  Point,  in  the  same  county. 
In  1850  he  went  to  Keystone  Furnace  m 
Jackson  county,  Ohio,  where  he  served  success- 
ively as  storekeeper,  bookkeeper  and  mana- 
ger of  the  furnace. 

.  In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry ;  was  elected  Captain  of  Com- 
Eany  E ;  promoted  successively  to  be  Major, 
lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  near  the  close  of  the  conflict  was 
brevetted  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Volun- 
teers ''for  meritorious  services  during  the 
war."  He  served  with  credit,  and  his  mili- 
tary record  is  without  spot  or  blemish. 

On  November  28,  1861,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mary  C.  Loughry,  of  Adams 
county,  Ohio.  His  wife  died  in  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  January  15,  1886. 

He  is  President  of  the  Ohio  Iron  Com- 
pany, large  manufacturers  of  iron  ;  has  been 
identified  with  the  company  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1857,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  its  business  has  devolved  upon  him 
since  1866.  He  is  also  connected  with  sev- 
eral other  manufactories  of  the  town,  and  is 
a  prominent  leading  citizen  of  Zanesville, 
ana  universally  esteemed  and  respected  for 
his  sterling  worth  and  high  character. 

AARON  A.   FERRIS, 

CINCINNATI, 

bom  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  November  8,  1845. 
His  father  and  mother  were  descendants  of 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Connecticut. 
He  was  a  printer's  boy  in  the  office  of  the 
Marysville  Tribune  at  ^larysville,  Ohio,  dur- 
ing the  first  yaars  of  the  war.  He  then  served 
as  a  clerk  for  three  years  in  the  dry -goods  store 
of  his  uncle,- Thomas  B.  Skinner,  Esq.,  in 


Battle  Creek.  Michigan.  In  1867  he  entered 
Marietta  College,  graduating  there  in  the 
class  of  '71  with  the  second  honor  of  his 
class.  In  1872  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
the  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth,  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city 
in  1873,  where  he  has  continued  the  practice 
of  law,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Ferris,  Morrow  &  Oldham.  He  has 
frequently  written  articles  for  the  daily  press. 
In  the  December  number,  1880,  of  the  North 
American  Review  he  contributed  an  article 
on  the  **  Validity  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation'' in  answer  to  articles  of  President 
James  C.  Welling  and  Richard  H.  Dana  ia 
the  same  Review^  assailing  the^  validity^  of 
that  Proclamation,  which  article  at  the  time 
attracted  not  a  little  attention. 

MILLS  GARDNER, 

WASHINGTON  C.    H., 

was  bom  in  Russellville,  Brown  county,  Ohio, 
Januarv  30, 1 830.  Lived  in  Highland  oountv 
from  the  time  he  was   two   years   old  till 

1854.  at  which  time  he  movea  to  Washing- 
ton Court-House,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  till  fourteea 
years  of  age,  since  which  time  he  has  entirely 
supported  himself.  He  was  put  into  a  store 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  continued  in 
that  occupation  until  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Ohio  in  1855;  having  read  law  dur- 
ing the  time,  after  and  before  business  hours, 
mornings  and  evenings ;  and  has  practised 
his  profession  since.  Was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Fayette  county  in  October, 

1855,  and  re-elected  in  1857,  serving  four 
years.  % 

Was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate 
in  1862-64;  was  a  Presidential  Elector  on 
the  Lincoln  ticket  in  1864 ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  in  1866- 
68 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1873 ;  and  was 
elected  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Third  District  of  Ohio  in  1876,  and  served 
one  term. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  raised  in  the  ^yhig 
school  of  politics,  casting  his  first  preisiden- 
tial  vote  for  General  Scott  in  1852;  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Republican  State  Con- 
vention of  Ohio,  and  has  voted  the  Republi- 
can ticket  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
arty.     He  has  been  a  member  of  the  M.  K 

hurch  since  his  eighteenth  year. 

HENRY  A.  GLASSFORD, 

NEW  YORK, 

although  bom  in  Canada,  while  still  a  young 
man  made  Ohio  his  home,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  man  even  though  ''  native  and  to 
the  manor  born"  was  more  loyal  to  his 
adopted  country  in  the  time  of  its  need. 

**The  Captain,**  as  his  friends  call  him, 
won  the  title  through  long,  active  and  credita- 
ble service  during  the  war.  He  went  out 
with  the  "hundred^day  men"  in  1861,  and 
his  first  service  was  in  Missouri  on  the  staff 
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of  Generet  Fremont.  Whcu  the  latt«r  was 
relieved  from  command  Mr.  Gla^ronl  waa 
tfansferred  to  the  luortar  flatilla  under 
Captwn  Foote.  and  took  pnrt  in  the  engage- 
meDt  at  Island  Ten,  l<'ori  Pillow  and  Mem- 
phis. He  was  then  transferred  to  the  cap- 
tured eunboat  Sumter  as  executive  affieer 
under  Lieutcn a ^^ Commander  Henry  Erben, 
U.  S.  N..  and  subaeqnently  mn  the  oatteriee 
Bt  Viefcaburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  joined 
the  squadron  under  Admiral  Farragui.  He 
aflerwania  waa  ordered  to  the  command  of 
the  steamer  Anglo-Aineriean,  a  Balize  tow- 
boat,  temporarily  converted  into  a  gunboat, 
and  on  her  he  rau  the  batteries  at  Port  Hud- 
eon  in  daylight  with  coal  for  the  United 
Stales  steamer  Eaaex,  to  which  vessel  he 
acted  as  tender.  On  this  occaeion  he  lost 
sevcTHl  men,  and  was  nearly  sunk  by  the  water 
batteries  before  which  he  passed  :  only  the 
arrival  on  the  seene  of  the  Kssex  prevented 
his  sinking  in  uiid  channel.  When  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Anglo-American  was  ended  he 
was  transferred  Co  and  made  executive  officer 
of  the  Essex  under  Commander  Caldwell, 
and  served  on  her  until  the  end  of  December. 
1862,  when  he  was  ordered  north  by  Admiral 
Farra^ut,  and  rejoined  the  Mississippi  squad- 
ron, with  which  ne  continued  until  late  in  1865, 
when  he  was  honorably  discharged.  During 
his  long  term  of  service  he  commanded 
various  reat«la  and  sonietimes  divisions  of  the 
sauadrons,  and  wrote  under  hia  name,  Act. 
Vol.  Lieutenant  U.  S.  N.  Commanding. 
Back  once  more  into  mercantile  pursuits  be 
made  leisure  enough  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  and  a^isL  to  organiEe  outdoor  athletic 
sports  of  whii'h  Cincinnatiaijs  are  so  fond 
to-da.y.  A  few  yciirs  aeo  Mr.  I.;i;ipsluni 
moved  to  Albany.  New  York,  and  later  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  now  is  en- 
gaged in  business  on  Wall  street.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Society 
of  New  York  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members ;  and  for  many  years  has  been 
a  Companion  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 

T.  J.   GODFREY, 

CELINA, 

was  bom  in  Darke  county,  Ohio,  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1831.  During  boyhood  worked  on 
a  farm.  In  addition  to  eoniraon  school  edu- 
cation he  attended  a  seminary  two  years  and 
was  a  short  time  a  student  of  Indiana  As- 
bury  {now  DePauw)  University.  Taught 
village  school  four  years  ;  read  law  in  Green- 
ville, Ohio ;  attended  Cincinnati  Law  College 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  in  1857.  A  few  weeks  af)«r 
admission  he  located  in  Cclina,  Mercer  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  he  stilt  resides.  From  1857  to 
1870  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  since  which  latter  date  he 
has  given  in  addition  considerable  attention 
to  banking.  He  also  takes  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  education  and  agnculturc.  He 
has  been  prosecuting  attorney  and  county 
school  examiner,  represented  hie  county^  in 


the  Constitutional  Conventwi)  ^t 

and  wiia  right  years  a  State  Senator.  __ 
has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity since  1878,  and  now,  in  1891,  is  President 
of  the  Board, 

MOSES  MOORHEAD  GRANGER, 

ZANESVILLE, 

son  of  James  Granger  and  Iklatilda.  daughter 
of  Moses  Moorhead,  was  bom  in  Zonesville. 
Ohio,  October  22,  1831.  A  descendant,  in 
the  fifth  generation,  from  Jiancelot  Granger. 
who  married  Joanna  Adams,  of  Newbury. 
Massachusetts,  January  4,  1654.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Kenyon  College  in  1 850 ;  whs  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  ColumboB  in  1853  ;  practised  at 
Zanesville ;  served  in  the  war  with  the  Re- 
bellion, as  Caiitain  Eighteenth  United  Stated 
Infantry;  Mi^or  and  I.icutenant-Coloriel 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  j  was  at  HalWk's  sie«e  of 
Corinth ;  in  Milroy's  three  daj's'  fight  al  < 
Winchester,  Virginia;  at  Locust  Grove;  ia 
Grant's  battles  of  the  Wilderness.  Spotsyl- 
vania Court- House  and  Cold  Harbor;  in 
Sheridan's  Winchester  (Opeqnaii),  Fisher's  ■ 
Hill  and  Cedar  Creek ;  was  oy  President  Uu- 
coln  made  Colonel  U.  S.  V,  by  brevet  ''for 
gallant  and  merilorious  senice  in  the  present 
campaign  before  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  in  i 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  dote  from  Octo- 
ber 19,  1864." 

From  1866  to  1871  he  was  Judge  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  declined  a  renuminatiou. 
From  1883  to  1885  he  served  as  Chief -Justice 
of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  Commintoii,  be- 
ing twice  chosen  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
his  colle.icues.  Dedinirig  eaiididiicy  for  fur- 
ther service  on  the  Supreme  Court  be  re- 
sumed, and  still  continues,  legal  practjca  at 
Zanesville.  In  1858  he  married  Mary  Hojt 
Reese,  daughter  of  Gen.  Wm,  J,  Reese,  of 
liancaster,  Ohio.  Her  mother  was  the  eldest 
sister  of  Gen.  W.  T.  and  Senator  Sherman. 

RICHARD  A.  HARRISON. 

COLtlUBUe, 

bom  April  8,  1824,  in  Thirsk.  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. At  six  years  of  age  came  with  hia  pa- 
rents to  SpringScId,  Clark  county.  Learned 
the  printing  business.  Studied  law  in  Ciu- 
cinnati  Law  School  and  in  1S46  began  the 
practice  in  Ijondon,  Madison  county;  was 
chosen  iu  1861  to  the  seat  in  Congress  vatnted 
by  the  resignation  of  Governor  Thomas  Cor- 
win,  he  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  State  Senate,  His  career  in 
Congreits  was  closed  in  1863  by  the  election  of 
Samuel  S.  Cox  as  suoceasor.  His  position  as 
a  lawyer  ia  very  high,  bein^  largely  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  and  in 
cases  requiring  the  best  legal  scholarship  and 
capacity. 

JOHN  W.   HIETT, 

TOLEDO, 

bom  in  Jefferson  county,  Virginia,  Novemb^ 
11,1 824,  and  of  a  Quaker  p&rentage  who  wen 
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smong  the  organizers  of  the  first  anti-whis- 
key and  anti-slavery  societies  of  Virginia. 
Wlien  a  child  his  father's  family  dwelt  for  a 
short  time  in  Seneca  county.  Ketuming  to 
Virginia  they  educated  him  for  a  teacher,  and 
in  1847  he  opened  the  second  free  school  in 
Virginia.  IBfeturning  to  Ohio  in  1851  he 
spent  some  time  at  Oberlin ;  was  the  first 
organizer  of  public  schools  at  Fremont;  a 
teacher  in  the  Normal  department  in  the 
<  )hio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware  ;  and 
ill  1860,  assisted  by  his  wife,  opened  a  nor- 
mal school  at  Maumee  City.  In  1864  he 
removed  to  Toledo  and  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Toledo  Commercial.  His 
Susmess  now  is  dealing  in  real  estate,  but, 
being  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  his  time  is  largely  taken 
up  with  the  educational  work  of  that  denom- 
ination. 

HENRY  M.  HUGGINS, 

HILLSBORO, 

waa  bom  December  2,  1842,  in  Clay  township, 
Highland  county,  Ohio.  He  received  a  com- 
mon school  education.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1868  at  Dayton,  Ohio ;  practised 
law  at  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  from  1872  until  1881, 
when  he  was  elected  Common  Pleas  Judge. 
Was  re-elected  1886.  He  was  married  in 
1876  to  Mary  F.  Delaplane. 

THOMAS  C.  JONES, 

DELAWARE, 

bom  in  tlie  parish  of  Myfod,  Montgomery- 
shire, North  Wales,  February  9,  1816.  His 
father  with  his  family  emigrated  to  America. 
After  many  hardships  they  settled  in  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1822. 

At  thirteen  Thomas  commenced  to  earn  his 
own  living  on  the  farm,  and  obtained  such 
education  as  was  possible  during  the  winter 
months.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  having 
leamed  the  carpenter*  s  trade,  he  left  home  and 
spent  two  years  at  St.  Louis.  Returning  to 
Delaware  he  taught  school,  and  studied  law 
until  1839,  when  he  went  to  England. 
Returning  to  America  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Ohio  oar  and  commenced  practising  law. 
In  1842  he  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Judge  Hosea  Williams.  In  1 843  he  removed 
to  Oircleville,  but  returned  to  Delaware  in 
1856.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Senate.  In  1861  was  elected  Judge  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  re-elected  in  1866.  He  was 
i^hairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  in  Chicago,  in 
1868,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Convention 
of  1876. 

He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  the  breeding  of  fine 
<;attle.  He  has  served  on  several  national 
commissions  to  examine  and  report  on  these 
subjects. 

RUFUS  KING, 

CINCINNATI, 

bora  in  Chillicothe,  May  30,  1817,  was  by 


his  father's  side  (General  Edward  King) 
grandson  of  Rufus  King,  the  statesman  ;  by 
his  mother's  (Sarah  Worthincton,  later  Mrs. 
Peter)  grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  Worth - 
ington.  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  and 
Harvard,  married  with  Miss  Margaret  Rives, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Langdon  Rives,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  followed  the  profession  of  the  law, 
in  which  he  rose  to  high  distinction.  He  was 
very  active  and  efficient  in  serving  the  higher 
interests  of  the  public.  So  efficient  was  he 
in  giving  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  promo- 
tion of  education,  science  and  art,  that  in  the 
memorial  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  his 
decease  held  on  March  28,  1891,  in  the  United 
States  court-room,  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Oroesbeck 
but  expressed  the  general  sentiment  when  he 
said  ^' Rufus  King  was  the  most  valuable 
citizen  Cincinnati  ever  had. ' '  He  was  author 
of  a  small  outline  history  of  Ohio.  In  dis- 
position and  manner  he  was  unusually  genial 
and  kindly. 

HOMER  LEE, 

NEW  YORK, 

a  native  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  learned  the  en- 
ffraver's  art  and  in  1876,  a  young  man,  left 
nis  native  city  to  enter  into  the  strife  and 
competition  of  the  business  world  in  New 
York  citv.  When  he  arrived  at  the  metitop- 
olis  he  had  less  than  $40  in  money,  but  at 
once  set  to  work  in  a  small  room,  in  which  he 
gradually  built  up  a  large  business.  In  his 
efforts  to  secure  business  Mr.  Lee  was  put 
out  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange  twenty- 
one  times,  as  no  one  would  risk  with  an 
unknown  youth  bonds  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars. His  efforts,  however,  finaily  met  with 
success  and  at  the  present  time  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  widely  Known  Homer  Lee  Bank 
Note  Company.  This  company  makes  the 
money  of  Spain,  and  their  presses  are 
eniployed  by  all  South  American  countries. 
It  was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Lee  that  the 
Ohio  Society  of  New  York  was  first  started ; 
he  became  its  first  secretary  and  has  taken  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  development  of 
its  affairs. 

REUBEN  C.   LEMMON, 

TOLEDO, 

bom  in  Varick,  Seneca  county,  New  York. 
May  12,  1825.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  ana 
removed  in  1837  to  a  farm  in  Seneca  countv, 
Ohio.  Reuben  was  educated  at  the  Norwalk 
Academy  and  the  Presbyterian  Academy  at 
Granville.  In  1850  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Tiffin ;  began  practice  of  the  law  in 
Fulton  county,  then  in  Maumee  City,  and 
lastly  in  Toledo.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In 
1850  married  Amelia  Armstrong,  of  Bellevne. 
Judge  Lemmon  stands  very  high  in  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity ;  for  several  years  was  Treas- 
urer of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
United  States.  In  1859  he  married  his 
present  wife  in  London,  England.  He  is 
among  the  most  prized  citizens  of  Toledo. 
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honi  in  Wooiiview.  ^fSuirnw  oomit^.  (•)luo,  » 
die  ftliiK5H:  ^n  of  Mlaraan  lUx^erinic.  of  vh& 
ievenrh  ^zmieracuin.  frnm  Etomer  Levering;  a 
F^^ench  Stiinnenocwhu  itedco  (bremiiuiy  eariy  in 
die  .<4evenceendt  centaury.  3Carried:  and  resired 
liift  ftuniiy  diese.  In  lAM  his  mn»,  Wlckard 
and  (bkirrets  (same  tn  Jun^eLeas  MCtiing^  in 
<'i^rznanonwn,  Pliilndeipiiia.  whem  tihey 
reareii  nheir  tumiiitt».  Jbllen  is  (if  die  pofiter- 
icy  rtt  (bkuret;, 

Jiilea  received  a.  commen  <Kduiol  effanatdiin;, 
workinif  on  hie  iiidier'i  £bmi  and  in  hi»(iry 
«no4lR  .*4Ciire  andl  hie  t!W4«nder.h  year,  wiien 
fiitt  tbdier  «iied  Then  widi  Dt.  fitiiie  diey 
pavehtuied  die  :ifiare.  and  coniinctttd  die  biwi>' 
ness  diem  diree  years;  Jdlen  sellinir  his  in^ 
tieresc  and  atxeniiiny^  RafHnnan'.^  Bumness 
College,  PouttiikeepiHe,  3mw  Tork,  after 
which  he  cJerkefi  one  y(*ar  in  die  First  ^ar- 
tdnnal  Bonk,  Kc  ("jilead  dien  hoiudic  Mbr. 
SaiUday  .^  dry-snoite  iftore,  and  did  a  .inc- 
(sesaftii  hiimneae  about  Gen  yean.  CKepoinng 
df  ic,  he  wae  eiecteii  Repr^iienCacive  go  die 
SRatty-diird  ^'ieneral  .^fc*»embiy  of  t>hio.  beinii^ 
die  first  I>^mocrac  firom  ^trmw  (miincy  in 
6went?;t.(n^}.  year^.  and  go  che  i^tace  Senoiie  of 
die  ^f!my-t»ixrh  JL^embly.  He  ie  anchor  of 
die  lavr  executtinior  (anmintUti  in  che  Penicen- 
dary ;  alot)  t^f  nhe  do^  Gai  law  when  rftpreaent- 
acive,  ecc  la  1.^7;»  he  wae  elei»teii  directMr 
of  nhe  bank  he  (ilerked  in,  and  in  I.S75  vice- 
premiientv  which  pomcion  he  helii  imdl  1:^86, 
whea  he  wae  electetl  premifent  He  i»  Ptes- 
tti«Hir.  of  che  f>nwe  jfprintf  Company  and  di- 
r'wfor  in  FT3''irnna(*  Pr'*j*fl  M:inut^icnmnjr 
C'/niyjiny.  hrith  >n  Kr,.  'r-'i*:iii  .  .lihHi  ;i  i\r^\- 
"•■.»'  i.\d  -t^TiM*"  n  ' '..t.  Pf.  R.  B^.i-.p.t^  *  •' Mv  ii- 
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witdi  ill  partocipatBd  in<  more  dian  fifirp  bittks- 
and  aii^qimiennf  while^  hi»  (sommanii  was-  at^ 
tauheil  GO  die  J^nny  of  die  Ftit»maoL  Hfir 
wa»  :Mver>eiy  wounded  ac  die^  batde  of  Cokk 
Sarimv,  in  I  .^4  ^v«biI  mumdifr  liuer^  Iiinr> 
ing-  i«covemd,.  he  watt  prsaenti  at;  die  aarren- 
der  of  Lee.  JU  die  tame  hi»  regimenc:  wa» 
mmmexjeii  out  %.  Leveiand  w<a»  a  ffail 
oolunel, 

Coltinel  luiveiand  hao.  sHnne  die  orsaniBi^ 
dun  of  die  parny,  been;  a  2eainii»  fiUtpuniican* 
lb  l.^^l  he  watt  appointed  a  apeeiai.  ajsent  t»' 
inveHtiicuie  penaon  ohiimtt..  with  headqiiiirria» 
in  %iw  fork  city.  Ha  I  >^H9'he  wa»  appuintecfe 
IT.  ^.  F^niHun  Jbgrnic  at  3Kew  Todt  by  Ptni- 
dent  HarnHon  tbr  nhe  (fistriet  compiiaiigr 
^w  Tork.  3^ew  Jeraey^  and  ConneBtunm,.  to 
aoeiseffid  3fiainr-4>jpenerai  Fcans  ^sgBL 

Cbloneii  iLeveiand  itt  a  member  of  die  (Dhio 
i^ociety  of  3^w  York,  die  Amerioan  Ptntsa- 
dve  Tariff  League,  che  dodetvr  of  tha  Ann? 
of  the  E^itomoc  che  ZI^bt  Toik  CommRndra? 
of  che  Kiiitary  O^^difir  of  tA&  Leyai  JLegxon  of 
the  ICoited  :^<ate9. 

P.ITMCK  JLyiJiiMr, 

came  9mm  Irdand-  wh^i  a  chiifi  and  was  eifib- 
cateti  at  an  acadsmy  in  Xorthera  I!!^ew  Tork. 
Stmdieii  kw  widi  Jmige  Alphiineo  Taib  and 
watt  (»arly  Gakea  ni  att  partner.  Wa»  at  (me- 
perioii  a  Jiiiige  of  Common  Pleas.  Hie  ittone- 
of  Ghe  oiliest  membevs  of  che  Cincinnad  lit- 
erary CUtb.  His  mn.  Hon;  Guy  R.  ^Mtdlun, 
a  znuinote  of  Tale,  ie  che  aivchnr  of  die- 
AiiHtraiian  Elecdon  Law^  of  <'>faio  adopted  in 

([-iaPuLE.^  w.  .v[<>r:LT(>N'. 
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Ohio) ;  studied  law  with  Hon.  HeDiy  Stan- 
bery,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847. 
On  September  28,  1848,  he  married  Miss 
filizabsth  Edmiston,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Edmiston,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

As  a  lawyer  he  had  no  superior  at  the 
Franklin  county  bar,  and  had  a  very  large 
clientage  until  1876,  when  he  retired  from 
general  practice. 

Mr.  iNoble  administered  many  important 
private  trusts,  and  although  he  never  held 
public  positions  other  than  those  of  Trustee 
of  the  Blind  Asylum  (1872-1878)  and  Com- 
missioner of  the  Franklin  County  Court- 
House  appropriation,  he  exerted  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  the  community,  and  inspired  uni- 
versal and  unbounded  confidence  in  liis  integ- 
rity and  sound  iudgment.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  latter  trust  his  integrity  and 
wise  judgnient  were  conspicuous — tnis  being 
the  only  instance  in  Ohio  where  a  public 
building  has  cost  less  than  the  appropriation. 

From  1867  to  1885  Mr.  Noble  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  Eailroad 
Com  pan  V.  In  1885  he  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent, holding  the  office  until  his  death.  He 
was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Trade. 

RICHARD  C.   PARSONS, 

CLEVELAND, 

was  bom  at  New  London.  Connecticut,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1826  :  received  a  liberal  education  ; 
removed  to  Onio  in  1845;  studied  law  and 
admitted  to  practice  in  1851  ;  for  several 
years  practised  law  at  Cleveland  under  the 
firm-name  of  Spalding  &  Parsons;  was 
elected  to  the  Common  Council  of  Cleveland 
in  1852,  and  in  1853  was  elected  President  of 
the  Council ;  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1857,  re-elected  in  1859,  and  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A\  as  appointed  Minister  to  Chili  by  President 
Lincoln,  and  declinjcd  the  position,  accepting 
the  Consulship,  in  1861,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
resigned  the  office  in  1862.  Appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  Collector  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. In  1866  was  appointed  Marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  serving 
six  years.  Was  tendered  by  President  John- 
son the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  Governorship  of  Montana,  but 
declined.  Was  elected  to  Congress  in  187.3  ; 
renominated  unanimously  in  1875.  but  de- 
feated at  the  election  by  Hon.  Henrj'  B. 
Payne.  Was  principal  owner  and  editor  of 
Ckvehtul  Dally  Hemhl  from  1877  to  18S0. 
Served  as  United  States  Bank  Examiner  for 
Ohio  for  about  three  years  from  1884. 

JOHN  B.  PEASLEP], 

CINCINN.\TI, 

bom  in  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1842;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  cla.ss  of  1863 ;  principal  of  grammar 
school,  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  school  year 
1863H)4  ;  came  to  Cincinnati,  October  4,  1864, 
where  he  has  since  resided.    Dr.  Peaslee  was 


first  assistant,  principal  of  District,  of  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  respectively,  ana  Superin- 
tendent of  Cincinnati  public  schools  for 
twelve  years ;  graduated  from  Cincinnati 
Law  School  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865, 
but  never  practised ;  was  President  of  Ohio 
State  Boanl  of  Examiners  for  Teachers  for 
four  years;  trustee,  Miami  University^  nine 
years;  now  a  Director,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  life-member  National  Educational 
Association,  ex-president  of  one  of  its  depart- 
ments; a  member  of  National  Councd  of 
Education  ;  holds  diploma  of  membership  in 
the  Roval  Industrial  Museum  of  Turin,  Italy, 
granted  him  in  token  of  the  superior  exhibit 
of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  at  the  Paria 
Exposition  of  1 878 ;  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Association, 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Ohio  State  For- 
estry Bureau.  The  degree  of  *A.  B.  and  A. 
M.  were  conferred  upon  him  bv  Dartmouth 
College ;  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  by  the  Ohio- 
State  University. 

Dr.  Peaslee  is  the  originator  of  the  cele- 
bration of  authors'  birth -days,  and  of  me- 
morial tree-planting  celebrations  by  publia 
schools.  Author  of  book  entitled  '^  Graded 
Selection  for  Memorizing  for  Home  and 
School;'*  of  pamphlet  entitled  ''TVees  and 
Tree-planting,  '  published  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  of  i)amphlet  entitled 
"Moral  and  Literary  Training  in  Public- 
Schools;"  was  married  April  25,  1878,  with 
Miss  Lou  Wright,  daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph 
F.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Peaslee  is 
now,  1889,  clerk  of  the  Courtaof  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio—the  only  man  elected  on  hi» 
ticket 

DAVID  AUSTIN  RANDALL, 

COLUMBUS, 

clergyman,  lecturer,  author,  editor,  etc.,  was 
born  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  Januarv  14, 
1813.  His  parents  were  native  New  England- 
ers,  his  another  being  direct  descendant  of 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  D.  D. ,  pastor  of 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
In  his  infancy  his  parents  moved  to  Auburn, 
New  York,  and  in  1821  to  a  farm  on  the 
shores  of  Canandaigua  lake,  where  David 
grew  to  manhood.  At  fourteen  (1826)  ho 
was  baptized  in  the  Baptist  church.  lie 
taught  school  and  studied  persi.stently  until 
June  31,  1838,  when  he  was  licensed  to- 
preach  by  the  Gorhani  (New  Yorki  Baptist 
church.  He  was  ordained  in  Richneld, 
Ohio,  1839;  became  pa.stor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Medina,  Ohio,  where  he  won  wide 
reputation  as  preacher,  writer  and  editor  of 
the  Wcuhingtonian,  organ  of  the  great  tem- 
perance reform  of  that  time. 

In  1845  Dr.  Randall  removed  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  became  editor  of  the  ChriMian  Jour- 
nal, organ  of  the  Baptiats  in  Ohio.  In  1858 
he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church,  and  so  continued  for  eight  years. 
Was  fourteen  years,  from  1854,  official  chap- 
lain of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum.  ItvX^^ 
he  made  a  lengthy  tour  of  the  Holv  V»k»^' 
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■nd  tnoto  >  Tolame  «llil^fa  nie  luin  a  na- 
tiMHlRpMadon.entitW. " tIi« H«i><Iwriune 
orOod  in  Ecypt.  8iuuaDd  ihcHoly  lAnd.' 
On*  btntdnM  tbowuKl  copies  of  tlus  book 
««n  nid.  la  IS67  be  made  hd  exuwtve 
tonr  nf  Eunpe,  and  an  hit  tciiitd  began  the 
pnomtion  of  a  work  on  the  "Tabernade," 
IxUiaahedM  "The  WonderfdlTeDt,"  awOTk 
recogntied  by  critics  a«  of  tbe  finest  Bcbolsr- 
sbip  aixl  value. 

Dr.  Randall  was  a  enccewful  basinoe  man, 
member  of  ihe  firm  of  Burr,  Kandall  k  Long, 
and  later,  Kandall  &  Amoq.  pTui>rietore  of 
tbe  leading  buuk  store  in  Centnl  Uhio.  IIo 
was  for  many  years  vice-president  of  the 
Icaditift  lank  in  Cvlutubiu.  He  waa  rematk- 
able  fur  bis  indnstlT.  sterling  common  senae, 
and  unBwerring  intefrity.  As  an  ea:»j  and 
mcrfol  writer  and  fluent  s;«aker  be  had 
lew  eciuak.  He  wv  iwic«  married,  his  firat 
wife  being  Sliei  Witter,  of  Medina.  Ohio, 
daaebier  of  Rer.  William  Witter  -  bis  tecvoA 
vifo  wu  Mrs.  Uairiel  Bronaon,  daoghter  of 
flenmJ  0.  51.  Oriate.  of  CleTeland.  Ohio. 
He  died  June  27.  1884.  at  his  borne  in  Colom- 
boB.  Ohio.— .Ufmonu//«i>in  hiM  ton.  lion.  E. 

K.   W.  RATLIFF. 


died  in  Warren.  Ohio,  in  September.  1R89, 
in  his  Mxif -fidh  jrjir.  He  was  admitted  to 
ihc  bar  iu  I84fi  and  uarrird  on  an  eiUmsive 
law  business  until  he  entered  the  annf.  He 
anigl«d  in  organizing:  milii«ry  oompanien  in 
Trnmbull  connty  and  in  Cleveland  until 
Aritu-f.  IH-.I,  when  ho  was  ms^l,.  LicHtenant- 

O.l..'..:    In    ■:>,-   ,-.., I    Uhi'i    (■,,v,,lry.       11.. 

rendered  efficient  service  in  the  field  and  in 
the  year  !SC5  was  made  Bri|radier-(teneral 
for  pliant  and  meritorious  serviceB  in  the  ex- 
pedition under  Generals  Bvbridge  and  Stone- 
man  in  Southwest  Virginia,  He  whh  one  of 
the  incoiT>onHorB  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  in  Warren  and  its  cashier  for  a  number 
of  yeatB  prior  to  his  death. 

FRANK  J.  SCOTT, 

TOLEDO, 

bom  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Edu- 
eated  at  Maumee.  Ohio,  and  identified  with 
Toledo.  Ohio.     He  adopted  architecture  as  a 

Srofession  and  ttavelled  in  Europe  as  a  stu- 
ent  in  IRMand  1855.  Real  estate,  however, 
became  his  buatncas,  and  the  use  of  hiR  pen 
in  literature  and  in  municipal  and  political 
affairs  the  instinctive  direction  of  his  mental 
activity.  He  ia  the  author  of  a  royal  octavo 
work  on  "  Suburban  I.jindscape  Ganleninc  for 
the  United  States,"  which  was  published  by 
the  Appletons  in  1869,  and  of  fate  vears  by 
John  Balden,  under  the  title  of  "  Beautifol 
Homes."  Mr.  Scott  is  well  known  in  his 
«wi)  section  of  the  Stai«  as  a  remarkably  lerae 
writer,  and  throughout  the  country  as  the 
author  of  pamphlets  on  the  relation  of  money 
legislation  to  national  pruaperity,  and  as  a 
contributor  to  our  foremost  reviews.     He  is 


ivne  orikeSeoit  faniiy  who  foaiided  tbeT 
Manaal  Training  School.  He  baa  r 
alw  done  *one  escelknl  work  a/  a  sradMoc^-S  I 
bwit  urhisbtber,  Jesup  W.  Soolt,  BMOMOf 
(len.  Jas.  B.  Sleedman  presented  l^xbcToki* 
Soldiers'  Memorial  AigoclationbeinyettCTitJ 
partieakrly  saoee«EfuL  "  He  has  DCTeioeM- 
pted  any  conipicnon^  pnblic  station  or  biU  • 
payoSuc."  J 

KR.V\CtS  C.  SKSSIONS,  I 

couiiBrs. 

was  bom  in  SuuUi  Wilbrabam.  MaseaeliQ- 
^118.  Febmajy  27,  1N20.  His  fiemi 
grandfather,  Robert  .Sesaione.  took  pan  m 
the  "  Boston  Tea  Party."  Daring  hi*  boy- 
hood Francis  Seteions  was  employed  on  Ut 
uncle's  farm,  attending  common  sokools  dur- 
ing the  winter  montlia.  In  I  ^%  be  gndoiMd 
at  Mooaon  State  Institution  and  twn  jnn 
later  removei]  to  Columbus,  Obio :  wis  titA 
in  a  store,  becsuoe  a  panner  and  in  1856  wM 
oat  bis  interest  to  engage  in  tho  wool  ban- 


Since  1 8A9  has  been  president  and  h 
manager  of  the  Coainien-ial  National  Bank. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Sessions  rendered  valaa- 
ble  service  to  the  Sanitary  Commisioii.  and 
throughout  his  life  has  jjiven  largely  of 
his  means  and  labors  to  chantaUe.  UmeTfleot 
and  educational  worL  He  has  trsvelled  esten- 
sively  and  has  written  several  valuable  bot^of 
uavel.  as  well  as  pa^rs  ujwn  art  and  artist*. 

He  is  a  projircnivc  bu^nesa  ouui,  of  fine 
literary  and  artistic  tastes.  He  has  acted  as 
Ini"lw  (if  miiiy  i-ilTK'alional   and   btn*v^.Wt 

iVesidentottheUhio  ArehseologtealaiMl  Urn- 
torical  Society.  August  18.  IS47,  Mr.  Sm- 
sions  was  married  with  Mary,  daughter  of 
Orange  Johnson,  of  Worthington,  (Ada 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON, 


son  of  Daniel  and  Eliaa  (Smart)  Sbepardaon, 
was  bom  in  Cheviot.  Hamilton  county,  Ohio^ 
October  15,  1862.  In  1868  he  removed  with 
bis  parents  to  Granville,  Ohio,  where  he  at- 
tended Denison  University,  graduating  in 
1 882.  The  followingyear  be  graduated  from 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Isl- 
and. September  3.  1884,  he  married  Cora 
L.  Whitcomb,  of  Clinton,  Indiana.  ITiey 
have  one  son,  John  Whiioomb  Shepardson, 
bom  July  25.  1885.  Since  1883  Mr.  Shep- 
ardson  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Young  La- 
dies' Institute,  Granville,  Ohio.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Granville  His- 
torical Society,"  of  which  he  has  been  IVeti- 
dent  since  its  organisation. 

LEWIS  SLUSSER, 

CAVrOK, 

was  bom  in  Canton,  January  21,  1830.  Hv 
patents  came  from  PenasylTama  and  wen 
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among  the  first  settlers  of  Stark  county. 
While  a  student  at  college  his  health  failed 
and  he  went  south,  remaining  in  Georgia  five 
years,  teaching  and  studyinj^  medicine.  He 
graduated  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1849,  and  established  himself  in 
Canal  Fulton,  remaining  there  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  entered 
the  service  as  surgeon  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
()hio.  At  the  expiration  of  his  commission 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Ohio,  and  went  to  Texas,  serving  with 
that  regiment  until  they  were  mustered  out. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Canton,  in  which  he 
still  continues. 

Dr.  Slusser  was  twice  elected  a  rejjresenta- 
tive  of  the  county  to  the  State  Jjegislature ; 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Newburgh  ;  for  many  years  a  mem- 
hoT  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Board  of 
Education ;  active  in  all  sanitary  and  educa- 
tional movements,  and  of  late  years  devoting 
much  time  to  the  collection  of  local  historical 


matter. 


H.  W.   SMITH, 

LONDON, 


is  a  native  of  New  York,  born  April  14,  1814. 
In  1838  he  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  stopped 
at  Circleville,  Ohio.  In  June,  1838,  he  com- 
menced studying  law  with  H.  N.  Hodges, 
Esq.  In  June,  1840,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Shortly  afterwards  he  settled  in 
Ix)ndon,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  in  the 
practice  of  law  nearly  ever  since.  lie  was 
prosecuting  attorney  for  eleven  years.  lie 
was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1848-49  and  in  1849-50. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Ohio  in 
ls.")3-54.  In  1 8r4  he  was  one  of  the  electors 
of  Ohio.  In  1805-66  and  1867  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Madison  National  Bank  of  Lon- 
don. From  1870  to  1873  he  was  appointed 
Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  Madison, 
(lark.  Green  and  Franklin  counties.  Seventh 
District.  In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention.  He  married  in  1844 
and  has  raised  a  large  family.  His  wife  died 
in  the  fall  of  1888.  In  1840  he  had  no 
money  or  friends,  but  he  soon  acquired  both. 
In  1882  ho  and  his  wife  made  the  tour  of 
Europe. 

CHARLES  H.  STEPHENS, 

CINCINNATI, 

was  born  in  Cincinnati,  October  2,  1841. 
Was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city  and  graduated  from  the  Hughes  High 
School,  June,  1858. 

He  soon  after  began  the  study  of  law  with 
T.  D.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  and  at  twenty-one  jears 
of  age  became  his  partner,  and  so  continued 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  some  twenty- 
five  years.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
finn  of  Stephens,  Lincoln  &  Smith,  attor- 
neys. Mr.  Stephens  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  oi  Cincinnati  for  six  years  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  two 


years.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many 
vears,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hughes 
Fund,  and  a  member  of  the  Union  Boara  of 
High  Schools. 

GIDEON  T.  STEWART, 

NORWALK, 

was  bom  in  Johnstown,  New  York,  Au^st 
7,  1824,  of  Scotch  ancestry.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 
Oberlin  College,  He  studied  law  in  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio,  and  in  the  office  of  United 
States  Justice  Noah  H.  Swayne  in  Columbus. 
In  1 844-46  he  resided  in  Florida,  returned  to 
Ohio  in  the  latter  year  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Norwalk.  The  next  year 
Dccame  editor  of  the  Norwalk  Reflector ;  waa 
elected  County  Auditor,  serving  three  terms. 
In  1861  removed  to  Iowa  and  published  the 
Dubuque  Daily  Times.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  proprietors  and  publishers  of  the  Toledo 
Blade.  In  1866  he  r&sumed  law  practice  m 
Norwalk,  which  he  still  continues. 

He  has  been  very  nrominent  as  a  temper- 
ance reformer,  and  nas  contributed  largely 
from  his  professional  earnings  to  aid  temper- 
ance reform.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  National  Prohibition  Party,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  a  nominee  of  this  party  for  high 
offices ;  three  times  its  candidate  for  Governor ; 
six  times  for  Supreme  Judge  ;  once  for  Vice- 
l^-esident,  etc. 

RODNEY  M.  STIMSON, 

MARIETTA, 

was  bom  in  Mil  ford.  New  Hampshire,  October 
26,  1822.    Family  in  Boston  as  early  as  1640. 
Both   grandfathers,  Stimson    and    Metcalf, 
brought  up  families  in  Ashburnham.  Wor- 
cester county,  Massachusetts,  and  both  were 
soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.     Pre- 
pared for  college  at  Philips  Exeter  Academy, 
New  Hampshire.    Entered  Marietta  College, 
Junior  Class.  September,  1 845,  and  graduated 
there  in  1847.    Was  a  teacher  in  ^lississippi, 
1 848-49.     Read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bai,  at  Marietta,  October  Term,  1849.    Went 
to  Ironton  to  practice  law,  but  drifted  into 
establishing  the  Ironton  Register^  August  1, 
1850.     Candidate  for  the  State  Sonato  last 
year  of  the  Whig  party,  1853,  and  defeated, 
as  ardently  in  favor  of  the  Maine  liquor 
C* Prohibition")  law.     Delegate  to  the  first 
National  Republican  Convention,  Philadel- 
phia, June,  1856,  which  nominated  John  C. 
Fremont  for  President.     Removed  to  Ma- 
rietta, June,  1862,  having  bought  two  news- 
papers, consolidated  into  the  Marietta  Reg- 
-inter.    Elected  to  the  State  Senate,  1 869 ;  re- 
elected in  1871.     Sold  the  Marietta  Register 
in  1 872,  and  *  *  retired. '  *  Librarian  of  the  Ohio 
State    Library,   1877-79.     Delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  1880,  which 
nominated  James  A.  Garfield  for  the  Pres- 
idency.    On  the  Ohio  Republican  (Blaine) 
electoral  ticket  elected  in  1884.     Since  1881 
treasurer  and  librarian  of  Marietta  College. 
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MftTTitid  twioe.  and  Ims  one  sim  nrid  one 
daughter. 

HKNRY  TOD, 

VOKNOSTOWl*. 

»ra  of  D»Tid  Tod,  War  Goveruor  of  Ohio 
from  ISfi!*  to  18fi4,  wiis  burn  in  Warren, 
Ohio.  Juno  14,  1»3S;  was  educated  in  the 
piihlii!  schools;  was  married  May  2ii,  1869. 
utid  Ims  iwo  eliildrcn.  Mr.  Tod  is  a  resident 
of  YminEatowu,  Oliio,  and  ha-s  been  largely 
iijf iitilied  witli  the  iron  manufacturing  and 
banking  interegbs  of  thai  mnimunitj. 

JAMKS  WADE, 


son  of  Dr.  Jamt's  Wade  and  Sally  Mulford 
Wade ;  bom  at  Nyskayiina,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1824;  Rtiidiiutcd  Rensselaer  Insti- 
tute, Troy.  Nevr  York.  1S42;  came  (o  Clcve- 
iand.  Ohio,  \M'i  ;  studied  law  with  Kdward 
Wade  and  Payne.  Wtllson  &  Wade ;  Hdtnitt«d 
to  the  bar  AuguJst  Tcnu.  1S45.  Supreme 
Court  at  Olevelaud.  First  partner.  Hon.  H. 
P.  Pa^e ;  firm.  Payne  A  Wade.  Next,  II. 
V.  WiUflon  and  Edward  Wade;  firm,  Will*on 
Wade  &  Wade  until  1852,  when  Kdward 
Wade  was  eliMted  to  CongreM,  and  Willson 
bpennie  United  States  District  Judge ;  then 
Itohort  V.  Paine,  finu-name  Paine  &  Wade 
uiiiii  ISfiH.  While  Judge  Paine  waa  United 
Suites  District  AttJimey  was  his  ae.«ia(ai)t. 
)S.')2  married  Margaret  G.  Ilhl.  daughter  of 
John  Uhl  and  Harriet  Hughes  Uhl,  of  Now- 


Oharles,  bom  July  23.  1  R.^'i.  died  February 
1856  ;  Hatlie,  bom  Mav  24,  l«,iO  ;  Benjamin 
K,  November  26,   IK.iT;  Mulford,  April  23, 
1857. 

No  partner  unce  1 866.    Office,  No.  3  Case 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CLARK  WAGGONER, 


-      -- hiw.     . 

county,  September  6,  1820.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  printer  in  the  offices  of  the  Milan 
TimettinA  Norwalk  Rcfieetor.  In  May,  1839, 
ho  established  the  Ixiwer  Sandusky  Whig, 
nt  what  is  nowFremonL  KetuVning  to  Milan 
in  1843.  he  there  started  the  Milan  Tnhime. 
which  he  published  until  he  consolidated  the 
pame  with  the  Clarion,  under  the  name  of 
Rrgitter.  at  Sandusky,  in  1851.  He  went 
to  Toledo  in  1856,  and  became  eo- proprietor 
and  the  conductor  of  the  Toledo  Biade,  con- 
tinuing as  such  until  1865.  In  1866,  with  bis 
eldest  son,  Ralph  H.  Wapgonerj  he  pur- 
chased the  Toledo  Cimimerclnf,  which  be  eon- 
ducted  until  1876.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Tenth  District,  Ohio,  by  I'resident  Hayes, 
holding  the  office  for  five  years,  meantmie 
advancing  its  grade  to  "first  class."  He 
subsequently  devoted  several  years  to  histor- 
ical research,  a  portion  of  the  material  thua 


acquired  being  embodied  in  lll6  "HislMTOfl 
Toledo  and  Lucas  County."  avolumeof  abottt 
1,000  pages,  issued  iu  1888.     He  holds,  a^  & 
monument  to  bis  life-work,  over  fitlv  bound  i 
volumes  of  ncwspaiwrs  conducted  by  him-  1 
Bclf.  covering  a  period  of  thirty-five  yeans.  I 
Mr.  Waggoner  and  Mi(«  Sylvia  B.  Roberts  1 
were  married  at  l»wer  Sandusky,  December  I 
29.    184L     They  have  had  five  childreit— I 
Ralph    H.,   Carrie  R.    (Seward),    J.    Fred,  T 
Fanny  (deceased),  and  Mary  Ella. 

GEORGE  G.   WASHBURN. 

ELTBIA. 

lias  been  a  resident  of  Ijorain  county  for  fifty- 
four  years,  and  for  thirty-nine  years  tliB 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  leading  new»- 
nnper  of  thccounty.  He  was  bom  in  Orange. 
New  Hampshire,  November  24,  1821.  and 
eleven  years  therealler  came  with  hia  parent* 
to  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  removed 
to  Lorain  county,  where  he  kid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  active  and  vigorous  life  in  clear- 
ing up  a  forest  farm.  lie  qualified  himself 
for  teachiiig  by  study  in  the  common  echool 
of  the  nei^hlxirhood.  and  afterwards  spent 
four  year*  in  study  at  Oberlin  College,  sup' 

(>orling  himself  by  manual  labor  on  the  eol- 
egc  farm,  and  by  teaching  during  the  winter 
months. 

In  1847  he  removed  to  Elyria.  where  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Philemon 
Bliss,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  two  ycatS' 
later.  While  engaged  iu  legal  practice  lis 
was  induced  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  joui^ 
nalisni,  meeting  with  such  success  as  to  war- 
rant his  making  that  his  chosen  profession. 
Hia  newspaper,  the  Elifiiit  Rrpidilicftn,  has 
a  wide  circulation  and  infiuence.  He  has 
been  its  editor  and  proprietor  for  thirty -nine 
years,  a  record  not  surpassed  b^  any  other 
publisher  in  the  State.  He  decUned  to  hold 
office,  other  than  those  connected  with  the 
municipality  and  Board  of  Education  of  his 
town,  until  1883.  when  he  consented  to  serve 
as  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly. 

He  was  re-elected  in  1875,  and  after  four 
years  acceptable  service  declined  further  pre- 
ferment, and  is  now  actively  pursuing  hU 
favorite  profession. 

L.  W.  WHITING, 


I 


was  born  in  Colebrook,  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  February  25,  1811,  and  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1835.  He 
became  a  citizen  of  Canton  in  1 837,  where  he 
remained  continually  until  his  death  in  1884, 
more  than  once  rejecting  very  tempting  propo- 
sals of  professorships  and  other  stations  of 
honor  which  would  call  him  elsewhere. 

Aside  from  the  professional  field,  in  which 
a  first  place  was  accorded  him,  he  waa  one  of 
the  first  to  take  an  open  and  eamest  stand 
afjainst  the  evils  of  slavery.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  nearly  every  leader  of  biatom 
identification  with  that  great  reform,   and 
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received  frequent  vimts  from  them,  including 
Chase,  Giddmgs,  Parker,  and  others. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  the 
first  to  receive  an  appointment  on  the  State 
Board  of  Examining  Surgeons,  from  Gt)v- 
crnor  Dennison,  and  he  continued  to  discharge 
responsible  trusts  in  the  government  service 
during  the  war. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Whiting  is  without  a 
spot  While  few  men  have  ever  so  endeared 
tnemselves  to  their  fellows  professionally,  his 
reputation  rests  upon  the  broader  base  of 
profound  scholarship,  general  scientific  attain- 
ment and  comprehensive  philanthropy. 

He  died  of  paralysis,  June  30,  1884 ;  two 
daughters  surviving  him,  who  are  living  at 
this  date  (1891). — A  Memorial  from  his 
Brother^  Mr,  J.  Whiting^  Canton, 

FREDERICK  WICKHAM, 

NORWALK, 

-editor  Nononlk  Reflector,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  March  11,  1812.  He  lived  in 
Sodus,  Wayne  county,  New  York,  until  1833, 
when  he  came  to  Norwalk.  In  1835  he 
married  Lucy  Preston,  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  Reflector — Samuel  Preston. 
After  his  marriage  he  entered  the  Reflector 
office  as  a  printer  ;  in  1 854  he  became  sole 
proprietor.  The  office  is  now  owned  by  a 
stock  company,  of  which  Mr.  Wickham  is 
president.  He  still  does  a  regular  day's  work 
though  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  setting  up 
his  own  editorials  at  the  case,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest  active  editors  in  the  State. 
He  was  Associate  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  1847-51  ;  was  Senator  from  the 
3()th  Senatorial  District,  1863-65;  and  was 
Mayor  of  Norwalk,  1 885-87.  His  wife  is  still 
living,  and  four  years  ago  they  hajppily  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding.  Tney  have 
twelve  children,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  of  life.  Three  sons  served 
with  honor  through  the  rebellion.  The  oldest 
son,  Col.  Charles  P.  Wickham,  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  as  Congressman  from 
the  14th  District  of  Ohio,  and  Uie  second  son, 
Col.  William  S.  Wickham,  is  now  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General  of  the  State. 

J.  W.  WILLARD, 

CLEVEIAND, 

was  bom  in  Sterlinjg,  Massachusetts,  December 
29,  1818,  of  Pilgrim  stock.  He  attended  the 
common  schools,  graduated  from  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Barre,  3Iassachusetts,  and 
commenced  the  profession  of  teaching,  which 
becoming  distasteful  to  him  he  eng^ed  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  at  Bangor, 
Maine.  In  1843  married  Miss  Mary  H. 
Norcross,  of  Bangor.  In  1848  he  returned 
to  Massachusetts,  engaged  in  business  in 
Clinton,  later  in  Leominster. 

In  1855  he  removed  with  his  wife  and 
adopted  child  to  California ;  engaged  in 
various  occupations  until  1865,  when  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  extensive  pow- 
der mills  of  the  California  Powder  Works  at 


Santa  Cruz,  California.  While  thus  engaged 
he  invented  the  Hercules  powder,  one  of  the 
forms  of  dynamite,  and  removed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  manufacture  of  this  explosive 
was  first  conducted  by  Mr.  Willard  as  a  part 
of  the  business  of  the  California  Powder 
Company;  later  the  Hercules  Powder  Com- 
pany was  organized  as  an  independent  com- 
pany. In  1 877  Mr.  Willard  removed  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  as  general  manager  of  the  Her- 
cules Powder  Company,  a  position  he  has 
held  for  more  than  twenty  j'cars. 

HAMILTON  BLOSS  WOODBURY, 

JEFFERSON, 

the  eldest  of  the  six  children  of  Ebenezer 
B.  and  Sylva  Woodbury,  was  born  in  Kel- 
loggsville,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1831.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon and  select  schools  of  the  county,  and 
when  but  seventeen  years  of  age  began 
reading  law  in  his  father's  office  in  Kelloggs- 
yille,  preparatory  to  entering  the  profession 
in  which  he  has  since  steadily  risen  to  his 
present  high  position. 

In  1852  ne  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
September  Term  of  the  District  Court  of 
Ashtabula  County.  He  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  Monroe  township  in  1854, 
and  re-elected  in  1857,  in  which  year  he  re- 
moved to  Jefferson,  his  present  place  of 
residence.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Jeffer- 
son soon  after  his  removal  to  that  place.  In 
April,  1873,  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio.  In  Jan- 
uar>%  1 875,  elected  Judge  of  Common  Pleas, 
Third  subdivision  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  ;  re-elected  in  October,  1875, 
and  again  returned  in  October,  1880.  In 
October,  1884,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit 
of  Ohio,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

Judge  Woodbury  is  deeply  versed  in  judi- 
cial lore,  and  as  a  jurist  is  ranked  one  of  the 
soundest  in  Northern  Ohio,  his  decisions  be- 
ing generally  regarded  as  unimpeachable. 
In  ])olitics  he  is  a  staunch  Republican. 

SMITHSON  E.  WRIGHT, 

CINCINNATI, 

was  bom  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and 
learned  the  printing  business;  from  1835 
until  1837  he  was  one  of  the  owners  and 
editors  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal;  begin- 
ning in  1845  he  served  for  two  years  as 
mayor  of  Columbus,  and  for  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years  was  auditor  of  Franklin  county. 
Upon  retiring  from  this  office  he  became 
secretary  of  tne  Columbus  and  Xenia  Rail- 
road Company.  Upon  the  consolidation  of 
this  company  with  tne  Little  Miami  Railroad 
Companv,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  con- 
solidated company,  which  position  he  held 
for  many  ^ears,  when  failing  health  caused 
him  to  resign.  The  duties  of  this  last  trust 
caused  his  removal  to  Cincinnati.  March  2, 
1891,  Mr.  Wright  died  at  tK^ -mk^  ^S.^^,  >^^ 
was  a  scholarly  man,  oi  'fe.\^^\>^.w«:^  vs^i^^w*.^ 
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wtA  for  many  years  prominently  identified 
with  tlie  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Cincitinati  Literary  Club.  Mr. 
Wright  married  HfttoJda,  dought«r  of  W.  T. 
Martin,  of  Columbu'i. 

CHARLES  L.  YOUNG, 


was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  23, 
]fi38,  of  pioneer  Dutch  ancestry.  He  at- 
tained his  education  in  various  classical  insti- 
LutiifDS.  In  April,  1801,  he  waa  found  doing 
spot  snard  duty  over  recruita.  In  May  he 
ipttid  in  the  army,  and  served  during  the 
mded  at  Chancellor ville  and 


jepot 

»ilipt( 


ipMD  diaubled  in  the  Wihlernae,  but  did  ix.  _   . 
retire  from  the  field.     He  was  promoted  for 
gallant  and  meritoriona  service  until  the  rank 
of  brigadier- general  was  reached.    Since  186>    | 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  Toledo,  a  manu' 
facturer  and  wholesale  Inmber  dealer. 

He  is  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  G.  A. 
R.,  as  is  also  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Cora 
Miranda  Day,  daughter  of  Hon.  Albert  Day, 
]tl.  D.,  of  Boston.  Massachusetts,  to  whom 
he  was  married  Januaiy  18,  1871.  Botli 
General  and  Mrs.  Young  have  held  high 
office  in  militaTv  and  charitable  organirjiuons. 
In  18*t  Gen.  YonnK  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home  at  Xenia,  Ohio. 
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